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Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the Ears 

By R. CAJtPBEU. THOMPSON^ 

rpHE foUowwg tmisladoiu are from tho t-est* in my 
Ata^n&n Mtdital TexU for sick men auffering from 
i^ar-trouble.* 

Ko. 80. AM, 34, 4 {K. 2422) + 37, 2 [K. 7096 + 9059 + 
11916 + 16.184) + 85, 4 (K. 10787) + 4, 7 (81^7-27, 61, 
already tranalated m a fragment, No. 14, PRSM. 1924, 
15) j .-lif, 33, I, and 34, 1 (K. .8215 -|- 3666 + 8109 + 
10453)4-36, 1 (K. 3696 -I- 7221-f. 10767 + 11788)+ 
12, 2 (K, 10019) + 34. 5 (8.379); AM, 97, 6 (K. 8486); 
JaV, 38, 4 (K, 6661) + 37, 10 (K. 10498) -{. 38, 1 
(K. 13492). From an examinatjon of tbcao four piecea 
of tablets it seems reasonably certain tiiat they form 
parts of the same original wlolc. At the same time it 
shoidcl be observed that AM. 37, 2, nv., has three air 
boles in the body of the text, and that these occur La the 
others only in the vertical lines wheh divide t-hs oolmnns. 
Three of the above are in KMl. 18, K. 6661, K, 10498 
and 19, S. 379. 

Ofeierse. CW. 1. {Hm {?) iV J.U. 97, 6) 

1. [If the band of a ghost scizeti on a man}, either during 
the practice ef the pbysiciaD*a ministrations (upon him) or 
* For ^hroriiktiDtu poe JRAS^ im, 80L 
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during th& practice of . . of lupina* ♦Cofefkfufa, 

.... snostard (?), seed of tamarisk* 
alum, tteao aeven drugfl tkou ahalt pound, [sstnib] . . , in 
wme he uhall drink, and [recover]. 

5. *Cakfidnla, ^Chryaatithanum segdum^"^ Itipma, lieUet)ore, 
mustard, . . Sdanum, aseveit drugs for the Imnd of a ghost* 

7, Lupina, *Calcfidula^ *Ckry3nnihtn*^im stgetum, mustard, 
beiieborc, seed of [tmnarkk (?)], * * . Ci^niiabii, foeiida 
Asa foeiida {tidtu), ’mint, twelve drugs for [the 
hand of a ghost (?)], 

Charm (uniniAIiffible to me : cf* 182* 7)^ 

10. Tills charm over the drug(a) for the hand of a gho^ 
thou sludt recite . . . 

11. If a ghost lEci^.os on a man* the blood of a kid ^ 

if ditto, ffAvroiWu-plant . . * J if ditto^ samwi/ii-plaut . . .; 

if ditto, ^siii?j^Tf-plant . . . 

15. Jf ditto, ten shekele of * , * 

{Here is AM. 33* 1. afier ti gap,} 

L . . * a ghost . . . gum of *AIcppo pine . . . lupins* 

Artemisin, ... in the water of thoao aromalics , . , thou 

ghiilt hang(?) ■ , . oil of mjrrh on [his] temples * . , 

7. If ditto, cedar^ cypress, *Jc»ru# mlnmm (?) * * * these 
eight dmga together in kunmnu {iyh^i [he shall drink] * . .j 
with sulphur^ hitumea^* * . . thou shnlt fumti^te him . . * 

IL If, when the hand of a ghost ftet^s 00 a man, [Itis] 

1 WriiU o *^Si.Kt for 

■ STa-Ai/ but Uoublful. 

* Tbii braki^a ^roup liM All tha Ap|icmrjmc« af ^-up'ri 

exp?™bn imkoDwii tij tnr* pc?rbap» ■jraadymciuj with thi^ wi^U^known 
A^OAH.trAE " dan^ of lJl« whiah 1 Uka la }m AKpbAlt 

or bitTiiUfn {JMAS. 1^24, 45fi}. 

* fcUnwTil by Ja * * . Sc* PRSM^ lOEC, 07, n. 2. 
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eats [fling (?)] * . . *ljquidanibarj honse-lwiir,^ . . blofid ol 
^ Mnake, kmkku-^Unt (?)p semen (?) . . .. he shall put ^ his 
fingeiB in liis ears, and [shall flay] “ Wherever thou be, may 
En re«[train (?) thee ^, After it, vdth the tooth of a 
female ibeXp* the horn of an m, . . . [thou thalt fuinigate (T) 
his ears] « . . 

17. If a ghckst. aebefl on a man, and his ears [sing (?)], * * h 
roses, horse-hair . . * 

la. . . . with o bronze tube . * , 


20. If the hand of a ghost sekes on^a man/and his ears 
aing, myrrh * . * thou shalt brayi roll up in^wcwl, sprinkle 
with cedar-blood, recite thereon the charm (eaUed) “ A EIR^ 
GAB hath [Eft] made^'. . . 


22, Charm: A hath Ea made: the sand. , , 

may the stoneprotect him, may the stone" give 
him iminction,^ may the ** stone. * him, may the "stone 
anoint him. Kecital of the charm: Thou shalt rocfto this 
charm three times over the Toll{ed up wool, nnd) put (it) in 
his ears. 

24. If ditto, thou shalt bray fir-tnrpentinc, mustard, 
hellebore, Ricinm^ *Ckrysanthemum segeium^ 

* Sw note to J. 

* uHcd kIbo of patting m peg in a ttsIL tMrisanrr, AM. PnWr., 

n. n, 

* Sa^r4f, ^N-ycb BetU^a tHo nMiding not 

■ IM.MA.A 2 t .NA Ti,XU,Ai Cf. my On iJte 13, mU for 

the pbrue 37, 2, r, 0 (Col. il. Q). lha reference AppntB to be to tlw 
KIB.OAB^ which Ei. krii nudp^ at which tlw HBnd (tt« eianning fmin E»*a 
demniti) iB |MLrt, PoBsibiy ihe e^pkoAtiaq is thtt the iiBBLnlpb iuad 
nspiTwnts tlifl pTih jiwt AJtL the " Jiknw w\deh Ib to gtiard Uifl F«lient» 
repretentf iho ttencEkent power to heal. 

■ Tba "BtcHifi*' TnaBt have been qijoted in the lost part of the 
pTMcription, 

^ fif. Syr* ink^phdf inviuffioL 
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lupin, Loliujn, mix in cedar-nil, roll up in woolt put into liia 
anrl bo j^ball rccov&r t If ditto^ tbou abaJt bray ^Adorns 
calamus m oil, put into his earn. 

26 p U ditto, thou shalt bray togurfcher myrrh^ powdered 
arsenic,^ lapb hizuli, ** green atone,” * * tnlx {it) in cedar'oLlr 
put (it} into bis anoint bis 

28 .^ Ift when the band of a ghost iseiKcs on a man^ bis 
ears eing^ tbou shalt ftimigate bla ears with seed of juniperp 
seed of laurel, ^liquidambar male and female^* boree-hair,* 
glue (?)/ by means of fire* 


30 . Ifj when the hand of a ghoat seises on a man, h\n cars 
fling, thou shalt fumigate the interior of his eara with buret- 
root, •Hquidambarj glue(?)^ by means of fire. 


^ pnjb*Hy powiJwtHj (pec mj Di iht CAcmiUfft 

* Dr. AridIlI Chpplin tuia Bia gg gatwJ to iDif thAt ft might bo ^’^rdlgrtii 

vhlch U pn»hably not fftr off truth* but iihce U it utt4 h<<n with iMpiA 
l*jttlli, it I* tnan? probably tomo n^turml dapoflt fimutaiiibig ceppefi 
Venligrifl, th& of ceppef, is uwd a »llinuJunt to fqul BnU 

indot&Dt ulocrA CorAp^ lo fAe PharmAC-.^ IStb cd., 465)'. Cf+ 

EAR. 186. :tt*; .4if*20, S, D. 

* Tbfl word vlui^b I h&ru tnmiLiipd |obcft'’(J) ji literally Sefh 

bu t tbe duAl m&rk After it muit mu roly Kavu fiomo ■igmllr-utcA. Ct., bow- 
VYOF, /f Jf- 4S, 2, 2* it uAimat meAu 

* Tlii*la A dupIlcAto of A^- 35. 1.5 ^Xo. 8t). And 38p IVw 1 82). 

tbr dilffrcq^A boifig Irifting. «X 0 D|}t in ono pqint* vhudi k tb^t ibo 6r«t 
drag *ir “dofn^dni VAlicA wttb nV Jid .V (JlfAF. by ierib^'i 

Ln tbo Ae«a£td iiutAlijCfi). wbk'h gonl Id ahaw ijut ihe two uv lyRUDymOUl. 
Bood aI^u in am. 2* fr. I* 5 it> for AcHbo’i error* ENi. 

^ Soc JRA.i5. 4S4. wb^re tbo edaIp"' M' explAiiiod belitg; ** Like 
tAouirb^k bArk* mjuaed jutd red auiI the feimlo Jl3» tAmariAk bark. 
liDA Aud yellow 

^ KV-ptM tup-jo. AM\ 3$, 2. r. It, J2, For mppn " hAir 

tbfl Syr* siipp^t PR^M. 1924. 11, a. to wbjcb Hhaubl bo addicd thal 
Ua^iiAd, ZDMQ. less, S5, iTAjJ ifao word lu M&liiie witbout 

giTiog A Semitic compArwH). £o L 35 it vcmld Appewr UiAt tbero it a rAiiiwt 
form a-ra-pt« of- EAR. 151, iv, 8. o-Aop-pi 

» KU.XIE^IB^SU.LAI, JEAS. 453^ n. 1, 
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31*^ Thoti sLalt fumigate the interior of Ma mk with fir- 
turpcutinep pitte-turpentine, myrrh, cedar, adamu*^ 

^Ferula t&mmums, rosea, •mcrciuy^ eight drugs (as) a purifica- 
tioD (?) for ears, by means of fire. 

33. Thou shaft fumigate the interior of his ears with 
(sulphate of iron),- bartVliom, human bone* kelp (?)* bone 
of a MUH.TUL.Bl (mole by meami of fire, 

35, Tbou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with snlpbur, 
fennelp laurel-root, horse-hair,* glue (f). by moana of a thom 
fire* 

30. Thou tihalt futDigate the interior of hia ears with liart’s- 
hom, alum. [^4mm]j(T)* LoUum, kelp(T)* sulphur, humnn 
hone* by means of a thorn 6re. 

38, If a man's ears sing, thou shalt roll Affwsiis^ (and) fip- 
turxitntine in wool, put (it) mto water, boil (it) on the fire* 
put (it) into hia cars, and he shall recover. 

4Q. If a man’s ears sing* thou shallj mix cedar-“ blood ” 
with pomegranate-water and put (it) into his ears, and he 
shall recover. 

41 - Cluirm {unintflUgthte to fins}. Recital of the Charm^ 

CoL II. AM. 37, 2, rec (K,7096) + 4, 7 (81-2-27p 61, but 
surface on this side entirely broken away) + 34* 4, 

(K. 2422); then after a gap* 34, 5 (S- 37§J + 36^ 1* m?- 
(K.369G)+35, 2 (K.3215). 

1 I>upnc*te of AJt. 3J* 1. 1 (No. Bl); 38. 2. f. D {Ko. 82J; And KA B. 
S)Q2p r, iVp 33 (nJtfA'pt ihsl ia thiv ktier ths^ Ip a fliiebt TArutkui la tbo 
onSer, and mu pdiiitLoiipJ drug, ^ivAfu); cL site Co!. U« IS (5}. Aud 
XAM. 202, Iv* 14. 

« See my ikrtlcb-p 1920, ^ u. 2. 

■ my artiBb, PHSM, 1D24, 14^ a. 3. Mr. Gadil (Xiwpool An^naUr. 
192a. m) luggesU " C(. MVf^-TUL, CT. ajli'H. 22, 11. 

* Sh notfl to L 29^ 
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1-3, (Here AM. 37, 2^ (Cliarm) Eeeit^l of th^ 

CliRrm. 


3. [TRe!RTitri.tioii lor] w}i4!ii r mon-^ cars sing. 

4, . , , ponidcrecl ars&nio * . . in hlcxxJ of cedar tliou 
sbalt miK, [ro[l up] in wool^ put bio hh earn. 

6, (Chvtrmj . . ^ H^^ottRl of tbe Charm, 

7, [Incantation for] when a man's eara sing. 

8, ^ ^ powdered arsenic (and) *li<jmdaml>ar iii oil ttion 

sbalfc mix, let (it) stand under tho sinrSp* [recite] the cliarm 
three times [over it], (and) put it [into Ids esrsj. 

* lUid nr.MA AN.NA ri.KU.A, with AM. S3, J, 22, 

^ Iwi Ulr 7 'u^-£ 9 £ \m tile comet reading, u K- {llU« ll+ -I) 

pqlatrd out tcom liiipublip^Kcd text'* (pmbaMy my S, 4 ), 

iHd UL lii-siz. K. would m&kc Qhlt*' (tj {** iadle^Ciiiit (F}±at#]|un *')* 

□r llord" (Sd, I. SS}, but I 4 gri»e with thii, linding. 

Tor ono thing, IhAt it 1 h a litilo dtiljpuh to iindk;r«l«iid. 

Kaobkf fp. 67 ) llmt (JL THrkd not intn^f^uentty with MUL jtt 

Ihij phfWKi {ax nUo oecun in AM. 62 , S t. €, lu wsU ax n, 6 , whero 
thorn or* do^nitc lrju»a of Af 6 Xp and oioo Wuldncr, K^iitfkrtpitrh. amt 
Bogfutzk.f ir, No, dS, 14\ And ho ttrotubitcfl bpim HerankomtiiiTa tle« 
$t«ri:i{bild)u'''. Tbo phnuc il hobltoaUj prcci-^loj by dnigA put into 
«om* Bald (oU, wotar^ ond oodx tAnlly followed by directJoni to iioo 
it m th* momitijt(oow with tho oddUioci of ina rmwJt ^Vin the night 
to the phtm» in KAH. 191 , ahr. 7 , dup. of If, 70 , fl, S, No. IIH 3 J. Thit 
wDidd anroJy stiow that xnn* point of tija^ La tba craning wax indientodt 
[wid xinoc UL (Uko MULj *■ htitixifru wo may fuUow Kflchlcr 

in wping in UL the idoa oF itar Tho point ix thAt tho drngi oro 
tdlownd to Atocp for a night, DJrt otHCxunly put under the utmn a% an 
olTaringt which wpidii be aim or iimi jidx, relhcr than jao, ax in th* eaxo 
of tho OnAt-atAr, A M. 1 {MX S. ofcCr 6 , etc., and Ixfitar, AM, S 7 , 1 , 14 , but 
rAtUBf At the timo when tho ilarx com* out (cJ. AM. 59 , F, 7 , "in the 
morning wJthont a hioaI Ld xhatl drink"]!. Intrroxtlng oontpariaDfii 
aru fonnd in tho lattor part of [j (rwoipiB which oflon ehow grant 
rilmilArlty with the Axjiyriaii|j £ p, 6 S 8 , net il tuidcr tho itara during 
tho night nf the fonrtli sliiy in throo conooGutive w»kx^ and Aflerwarda 
rab tho mlxtnro on hit head ' ; p, 0 C 3 , '"tet it In the inn unliJ 1% 
bccomcth thick liko honey "" i p. 672 , "let tho mlxturo ratnain bR night 
under tho ataro, and hi the patient drink it in the motning "r P* 973 . " lot 
ihn pallcnl dziok It in the momlng when foating,"* Af a trAnilalion 
I would xciggoit tentatixely "hit fthe mixtnra^ tlaod during tho iim* of 
the atarii " (ratalninf in tha teil *'Iet it itond under tho xtarx 
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FOR DlSKAS&S OF 


Cbarm : * , mayat thou bless {?)* , . - mayst ttou 

blesa (?). imiyst thou bless (?)* Let not - approach them t 
Becital of the Charm. 

13. [Incantation for] when a man's cars sing. _ 

14, » , » thou shnlt brsy togpth&r ni)*rrli (and) *itLintj 
mix (it) m blood cedar . . roll up in wool, put (it) into bis 
ears. 

16^ Charm to fm). Recital of the Charm."' 

18. * i - three times [his right ear (t)]t three ilmes his left 
ear thou shalt fumigate. 

(//ere i* AM. 34, 4, K. 2422, afttr the gap teji bg the 
AroAen face of AM. 4, T, 81-7-27, 61.) 

Bv heaven bo thou exorcised, by earth be thou exorcised 1 

4. , * . three times (7) into his right ear, throe times into 
his 2oft ear, thou shalt recite- 

5. [ChanitJ . * . ? Recital of the Charm. 

T. [Incantation for when] his right ear whispers 

8. [Cbarm] - « * ? Recital of the Charm. 

10. [Incantation for when] hm left ear '* whispers *\ 

11. i * * turmeric: . . . 

lHef0 i$ AM^ 35, 2 (K\ 3215) + U, 5 (S. 370) + 36, 1* reP. 
(K. 3G9fl) ufier a gap.) 

^ SA.HA.RA.SA.BA *SAb.GA.^S.A. Ii ihii firet ward 
witecl with ^d.RA (IWiulCT, 73, %) = HUi'r^ icdieriff brin^ ”i 

(pftfAlliil with vyflfbi’ in Lb« pmieiilag liiu)* i 

* For pa-Ur-ri iPA.TAH.Ri !}, cf. pa-ta^r^ri, AM* 3*+ 

” Li-ih-iHt iiroifttiiiKlily m iHTmuiBiTT] fc^nd likd liisaifimii (JfojtlH, 
Tp H0)p from iho Boh. Cl. SM. li. 111, uid there ame iiuid* tfa« 

«ari fiOuQLU Kod uul whietUngi-" 
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L * . . Thou slmlt sprinkle wool i twice, thrice, 

thoa slmlt put (it) into hh ears [and Le shall iioco^e?]. 

2. If A man , » , lire ”J * eit-ends * into the interior of 
his ears, and it diiUs the hearing, thou shalt mk one shekel 
of pomegranate'waterp. , . two sprinkle (it) on 

wool, put (it) into his ears: for throe days this * * ** On 
the [fourth] day the pus which com[ea out] thou shalt remove^ 
and cleanse (the ear). As the pus exudes • and [k deposited], 
thou shalt bray alum, (and) blow' (it) into hk ears [through] 
a reed-tube, and he shall recover]. 

6. If extends into the interior of a man^s cara* 

and his hearing is dull, and it iHoms ita hold thou ehslt 
apply oil of jutii[per and] oil of co/cirav# to hie head^ 

sprinkle (it) [on] wool, once, twice, tkrlca thou ehatt put (it) 
into bis care, [and] his hearing shall be opened. He shall 
eat Lctliutn^ to which nothing has been added, in wheaton 
bread, [and shall recover]. 

9,^ If in hia weahnesa "* lire extends into tho interior of 
a man s ears, and his eare (hearing) are dull, ^crane-grease * 

^ RM^nminni; text *k, i-tumf |3n?b«bljr, C!f, L 7. 

■ Bit m CT. xiciiJ, 1 j AML. 337, If « miui't akuU 

hokU ind in leveraJ puusci cliMfJy to Ibe pmeni tert 

in KABr r. Ui, 42, 47+ 1 IM 1 + cto,, where "" lit* " cah Bprexd to pruittcxllj 
ftoy |Art of ihn bodyjr mii>t Bwan bcKt, or lannmmftUidti. 

* /pjHtf Iw from ttitpdiii. Cf+ KAH. 202, f. iil, S7, If %. miwi in ftlrk^ 

Vid hll lickaaii oxtoncU to h.!* |i<cAjd/' 

* Gk»Hd . , , Nd Jonwii I) SIM * . , 

■ Ko-examln^ ; tOkt appAlYntlj^ lu I hAve ^iven U. ^Vo ihoald axpect 

ibllt thoO do 

* Hiak-tm [iKtKtdf]; cf. AM. 34, 5, Oj 30* !, r. 5 (. J. IS, hebw)* 

For ptii oxudiiiff from mtw, k« n»G|ptji in SM. li, 114 A., expai&lJ^ Ihe 

ccio pRscnbloj burnt aJum. 

' LU^ (I)* Le. on tho uixJogjr of tLe w ql in 

mMlkcnl trxt4. The iubjiKt la probftbly i^ifu ** **. 

** Hup, KAlt* 2U2, j1ii GO* wkich iibEiwi by coinpuison. tbkl A/T ^ 
#iir4ik cuafimilnic Br^ SM2. Cf. CT* xxiiJ* 3S+ 20, dup. TCFF*^ c*r, 3h 
ami KAB. 202. iii, 42, Aif. 17. D, 0. 

»s» JMAS, ibi^* m. 
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thou filifilt put into hii eais^ and his bearing will bo lightened * ; 
thou shalt crush male majidialce-rootT* put (it) into hia ears, 
and he shall rectover], 

IL* If ft man's ears hurt him as though it were the hand 
of a ghost (hm iff AM. 34, 5). and makes him BWell,^ thou 
shftlt compound ^ separately oil of •opopanax, ©LI of *Accn4^ 
cidamm, oU ©f pine-turpentinp, mix together, put into his 
ears ; ifaou shalt roll up a limip * ©f nitre ^ in wool, P^^ 
into his ears. Thou shalt tnix sweet U.SA beer, flour of 
LaihjfTn^ (chick-peas), flour of fenugreek, wheaten flour, . . * 
flour of roseS| flour of cednr in beer, tapply, and] he shall 
recover. 


15 (5)/ If a man s cars arc affected [and the interior] of 
bis ears makea him swell with offensive foetor,® pricking him 

^ vsrivit in nptU with Br. ftSOS- 

» In uLdition to AH. LS7. JBAS. I^a, 100, 

* PtMttcAlly dopliDJil^r of EAM. liOS. Iv, Ifi, for tto flnt pwt- My 

Ij rooiplolcU fro-iQ tbe join, pi- 34. 

* U ; KAM^ htjt u BA.PAr'»Vt ItB. iinoj^pcf^-m^ Cl- 1- 

where it ii &U|mi«nted by (■" Witt offcuive foelor"}. 

* ICrb. rd|ir 4 ^ tompoond (ninLmietiT) ItM probe^bly r4|il' 

‘■beat*'. CT. Scan. (Layiml, Alt, SO) Ainidii *fnrrfi « ^i^i/li 
rnkfl^ in King, CT, Xiri, Cut, viil, 71, ianan ^ |i£hVO' £a 

fin Ai aMwrfi Mrajjpd ( "abnnnd: oil anti gum 1 Kunpotmdrd, etc. ") (for 
iibiBi ■ gum *" M JBAB. 1»:;4, 45|S^ It the *™o * compmuid ‘ ia takrn 
in ibo mediiivl rvcflipl ahoTO^ jt muat, of CDUnc, be underilooil u ptcpanng 
earh oU icpHrmlrly. 

* BID, i.n, JeurbaMy Kvrbon (er £irfriin) may be fpelt with or without 
the dfMizrmilaittjvc U {«% ^AL 42a31i and is diacuBaed by KflcKkr (witli 

addttcing I'hp&J]ii id uAdri ** Lumpfl of antiioony"' 
(Tiglaih-Pilincr,. v, 30} Af Jin example. AvrAun idbti occim aldo 'm A 
], 10, KAB. ^OCi, r, IT, and 13^ and ,4Af, 58, 1, 5, ^hihi in 35, 
2, li, tlie pioBelit text Ipurt dtlp. of KAM. 20^, f. iv> 12), ihe Variant il 
inr&flii jlVS.SJUB.^AL.LiAi t^itre). liee aim the note no 
No* 80, Cnl, iii (41 ff.), 

^ MUB.BME.^AL.L!Si. JBAB. Itd4, 454; KAR. aunpiy **MJt*\ 
CL SAf^ iu U5# for Bart ” which diBcKargc puB^ and have wijrm8'\ wbuLTo 
alum and CappadodaD aalt” in dd wins Mn peeacribed. 

* The pmeripUon U very aimilar to KAM, 202^ r. Ivi 14^ 

> J^-*-ri, KAB. bi^U. Cl- SJt. ii, 114, ” For earB whifh M* awoUea and 
atLnk "; and ef. hIbo CT. xxuL. 3S, 58, hi-^idll, ju in L 04. 
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is 36, 1, rep*) * * ^ huita and [hij caji]not 
[nest(?)]^® [thou shalt: potmdj (and) stmn pine-turpentincp fir- 
turpeiitine, mjrtJe * *Feniia comtmni*, potaah,* 

•merciuy, fiincugiit'e ® (thcT^with) the intciipr of his eara over 
a thorn fire . . .: this for [ttres dayii thoii almlt do (?)]| and 
oa the foiirth day thou shalt dearths the interior of his cara : 
[as the pus] esciides and is deposited thou ^^halt bray alam^ 
(and) blow (it) [into] hie ears thtou^h a reod-tiibe^ 

20 (lOj, [If from the interior] of a [manj^s ears pus * comeSj 
thou ehalt mix together blood from the kidney of an ox, 
and blood of cedar* and pour (it) into his ears.^ 

Cd. nr AM. 36p 1 (K. 3096) + 12, 2 (K, 10019) ■ AM. 38. 1 
(K, 13492} + 38. 4 (K. 6061) + 37, 10 (K, 10*1®); 
AAL 34, 4. rev. (K. 2422) + 4, 7 (81-7-27, 61. 14) 4- 

37, 2, o6p, (K. 7036) + Zo, 4 (K. 10787). 

r . . - thou slinlt pour into hts ears, water of * , , 

2. , * . thou shalt pour [into hie earsjg water of 
pomegranate [in oil] of cedar thou shalt iui?c. ... 

3. * . . jta7?iWii-plaiit, which (is) like the ^jaH (?) of . , 
(and) the vertebrae of a hor^e in oil of cedar thou shalt mix* 

4. * * * thou shatt put into his ears. Oil of 

. . * (and) gall of a frog thou ehalt pour into bis ears. 

5- ^ . its fat (?) in *crane-fat thou shah mixj (and) 

pour into Ms cars. 

» I^tElal fff Cfin KAM* 

■ Oi?. ouuiM. iomci o( dnigf, ^tu] wme qf ibc UlU^r |iart of thm 

* ITa^tf?). 

* m.KAL L^, bh? RA. lOiMp 60, a. 3. 

■ SAH = ^fdrv, hj vATiAUlJ Alt. SO, S, 6* uid PS. K 5- 
^ Cf. c*l. iip 2 ff. 

■ K«l 4 (Sr* Iflfll), 

* Cf. iS.tf. if* 117, for Wnrm* Ih tbe caJli : ** tht juiDC which rUfUicUi 

from tho flMk oI the bull tb*t ii l»|ng jnmti^* and atjufe wken womlt 
and pemr into tha »r ; oc» itifl bolter* OSS* for vormn m tbe car* t 
” Fo^b ent tb* from thn kuinov$ of on ox which bavo boon 

bxoikd. [mix] with ioit^ mid applyr'' 








AS^^YRIAN FftESCRIFnoKS FOE DlSEAftES OF EAB& H 

6, ^ ^ , tn finely ground Hour tJiou alifilfe ^^ds^ (and] put 
into bia ears. 

T. . + ^ thou ahalt pound fbi&^ (and) How into his eara 
through a te*d tiib^?. Rosea like roast corn thou ahalt roast> 
(and) 

8. . , . blow [into] hia ears. Thou shalt reduce (and) 
bray oleander (?)* (and) blow (it) into bia ears, * « 

9. . ^ ?• thou nhalt dry it^ (and) pour (it) iuto hia cars* 
Tannin (?)* of tho mountains, gall o£ an ass^ 

10. dog^fi [dung (?)Jp thou shiUt mis' together^ (and) put 
[into his exkTrt]^ j^oliWwio-alkali (and) male and female ^ 
thou shalt roll in ttooI, (and) 

IL ... put [into] his cars. Thou shalt squeeze onions (^) 
(o/j garliCp or siniilair) * (and) pour (it) into his ears.* 


12. [If] pus gathers® [in] a man'a ears, thou ahiilt pour 
pomegniiiatC'[^Titor] * into hia cars. ThouHialt bray ^styras 

13. (and) blow (it) into hia ears [through] a reed tube. 
Thou shalt bray [oil!] of cedar, oil of , . ,, (and) ctnmnmp 

14. robe [in blood ? of co]dar {!), roll up in wool, pat into 
[hia eanaj. Nig^U^j'^ rayrTht fish-oilj 

15. (and) alum (i) thou shalt mi.Y together, put into his 
ears, . . . finely ground flouf thou shalt nus, rci[ll up in woolj^ 
put into his caiTi. 

10. [Skiii(?)] of pomegTanatc thou shalt dry* bray, blow 
into his cans . * . of cedar, . * . [gall (!) of a f]rog thou 
flhalt reduce, 

■ K^rn^ht-tm ft rtduplieatcKl fonn fmm lArnmu t 

* Hordlj pearl** {ViraUciiqjd, ill, ^22: On the CAiJuMfry, 

S9). 

* SE.^AH^ or SE.EI^.SaH {AH, 124}; cf. oaioni., or garlic for 

Aim In SMi. Jli Il2p IL6, 111, 655, aod gcxHc^graMH, cmioiu. and gfttlic m 
Pliny, Xn. Lxlx, 3^. 

* I^mrur, ^yr* jurr, cof^igdril, coarrd^ltu eii. 

* Probably water Lq whith tto ftfllricigmil rindft hai'fl beta agaltcd. 

Fur pona«gTftiifttes lot cf. SM, 116. 66^. 

^ U, 112. 
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[Here it AM. 12, 3), bray. 

17. (aod) blow [into] hia ears. Oil of cypress thou sbalt 
sprinkle on wool, [(and) put in bis ears]. Aium (?} , . . thou 
sbslt put [into] his ears. 

18. .Ifyrrh, <?/£{?) of •atyrax dry [thou sbalt put] into his 
care. . . , Alum (?).,. thou abalt blow (into] his ears. 

19. , , . [tops (juice) (f)] of tomariaJc (1), tops (juice) of 
fir . , . * *craiie 

20* * , , a frog 2h . , , tliou iihalt piit [into] hU eons. 

23. ... of poinegitinate. 24. * , . tliou abalt put [laio 
liifl ears]. 


[About thU point must be inserted AM. 3Bs 1, Col. 11 
{K. 13492) +38, 4, Col^ II (/f, 0601) +37, 10 (A', 10498): 

3* * * , Sli[ociiiiiker*fl black (?)] * * , 

5. If the ears . , , (here is AM. 37, 10) fi4*4urpeiit ine . ~ 
water of pomegranate [here is AM, 38, 4) thou ^halt heat (?) ^ 
over a. tamariafc fire, thou shalt . * 

7^ If (ditto ?) thou ghaJt bray into his ears thou 
shalt [put].* 

8. If ditto, thou jjhalt parch ro^a like roast com, bray 
(them) put into his ears [and he shall recover]. 

9. ^ If pus comes into a man^s cars^ [thou shalt miir j 

water of pomegranate, scented (?) oU, oil of eedar, [pour into 
his ears]. Oil of pme-turpentine, gall of St frog 

into his oura thou shalt poiu-* , . (and) flies’ blood 

together thou ^halt mijc, into his ears [thou shalt pour]^ 

12. If into a man a car either water, or blood, or pus cornea^ 
thou shalt cleanse the interior of his eairfl, [uluin(?j into hia 

* . . . mi fic^m //™ anifu t 

* 7<F-4q. ? 

- Tost hrfi! iimikr to KAP. m, iv, S3, nbm® Uie j^itaratioii*. 
























A^YHEAlf PRESCBIPTIOSS FOR DISEASES OF EAM IS 

eara] by a tube thou shalt intfoJuce : the interior of hh 
eaTB thou shaft waiA, ttnd(?) (dbaiti-xm^^^T (and T) msti- 
vinegar into [his] ears [thou sholt pour].* Thou ahalt hmy 
, * . ^ mi3c in honeVj introduce into his oar, roH up in wool,^ 
wild honey . . . 

(Hwe u AM. S4. 4. rcr. (A', m2).} 

15. If dittOp &eed of Am/i>tiida . . , [in] wool thou [shalt 
ToU up], put into his ears. 

If ditto, the seed of fir-*" turpentine ” thou shalt bray, 

. , . [in wool thou shalt roll up], put Into hia ears* 

If ditto, thou sbalt bray parched raws, ... [in wool 
thou shalt roll up], [and) put into his oars. 

18. If A man^s right ear in lire (?) , . that man ** haj* 
been visiting the Temple of Shainashp <or) Sin ”*, and he 
speaks and Lears what ^ . . [For his recover}'] nitre m oil 
of Cjrpreas, oil of *opopaDax . , * pure refined [oii]^ thou 
shalt put on hia head . . * thou sludt repeat it for [seven 
days], and he shall recover. 

22. [If a man's ear] . . . that man has been ” visiting the 
Temple of Ninurta/' and . . . [For his recovery] nitre in 
oil of *opopana3: [thou ahalt roll up in wool, put (it) into Lis 
ear]: pure refined [oil] thou shalt put on [his head] ^ ^ , pme- 
turpentine . . . : (Acr^ AAL 4, 7) thou shak repeat it 
for [seven days], and he shall recover. 

^ wclion run4: imt Ut lu fir dVfjnm 

111 kirtu lift ra.Ivp.jagfr IM.lS.TAK^KUB-liA T 

ima lib Vpu, QI^SAO^ TA H lib 

ifui nm Fur DtiB = ^ 

PR3M. n. 3, For Id&iJi tf. AM. f, 3. 1 (No. 25). 

^ ■" To Tijjt the Temp^ of ^hA-mkah " (or IJin, or XioiutjL, or bhUu]! 
woulil Appear lo be jomr tcckuirAJ fnetbod of oKprcAving % ditgnoAia. la 
11.(41) ff. JillaoLliQprob«tl4 ibat'' to Vkit thHTeoapjo ai lAblar "iqdic&tew 
acjEuaJ Qv^T lnd^tim, restilLio^ in kig of pbi^tical pov^. U it themforv 
pouitik thii to hATo '' Tiiitecl ibo Temph of SluuDub (or Sui) mdioAtci 
oxposiiro to tbe iuju OT m-ooa. 

* fmm AM. 4. 7. S. Sm JRAS^ I&24, 450, for 

potfibilitie*. 









14 Ass^KIi^’ pfifiscjupnoKS foH diseases of ears 

27. [If mflQ'B ear] . . . that maa has been “ visiting the 
Tempk of Shanmali/'and . . , [For hia lecovciy] thou ehaJt 
biav pmo-turpentine {?), roll (it) up in wool, put (it) into Jm 
eats» [Zrfjfitint (?)] ® in wheateu broad he ahnlJ eat : thou 
shalt repeat it for [seven dava], and he shall recover. 

31. ... [that man] has been ** visiting [the Temple of 
. . . "J, and (but) shall see seven happy (healthy) months ® 

. . . thou shalt put (it) [into] his ear ; pure reiuied oil thou 
shalt put on his head . . , thou shalt repeat it for seven 
days, and ho shall recover, 

34. [If a man's cars have collected] accretion [into a solid] 

. . . {here is AM. 37, 3. dAil) , , . sickness, with heat(?} is 
Eict; that man comes (?) . , . nine [days (?)] ... he shal] 
see goofi fortune (health). For his reonvety [nitre (?) in] oil 
of * *opoparax in wool [thon shalt roll up, put (it) into his car]; 
cypteM-oil thou shalt put on hia head. ... [He should eat] 
pHAm,* [drink , , .]: thou shalt repeat it for [seven days], 
and he shall recover. 


38, [If in a man s right ear] has collected accretion into 
a solid * ,., , it presses on him,* that man {here u AM. 35.4) 

* Jtmd 

* Cf, A3I. at, I, s, 

* The eeiwe ji utKcrtuQ. It tan Lenily mma "mfter eestti inmthi'*, 

•• tba ticAtnient Lut# naly HTen daya. 

* See N'o. 81, 1. 0, a. S. 

*■ tit ittn Kr.W.sw The prAlwIilljty ii tlimt /fl * im 

> wanl occniring in ..11/. 74, Uj. 13 a. fr.ru, .{qm OlS.IU W lia\sliw’ 
fwi (.hr. 15385) end IR.JiAM ^ irritu ia Jail fSAJ. 3734). IfiB 

1. 16. '■ II a mjin liitto (unknewn) /Jt mAtl HiPtAi ftl tima tuff* KU , . ' 

U. tbero is meeh lit like water; c|. qjjio A.V, 83. 2, 10. CT. aiv, 32. 
K. 0001, 2-4, Aiflijnw IR pumn (jij "dnig for itQpping IS" (ifec natne oJ 
the drag being hat). CT. ili. 52. twm). IS ^ Uult, which Is 

MmpersbEe H> IIS. 62. (WJ. (, IS.TA..WJI.SUI} ^ 

•' U> came, nl iwcst". Ait. 74, Jil, J3 (quoted shove) {■ appematlv lor 
s hbtler *1 <r.ro *«/), '■ which ii (uEI of <rri", /r™ meet tJ»nsfore mean 
s WBterj. eeccetiem or ttmeus. sad tq the om« of t)w esr the nferwteo is 
probably to ohelrttttka of the Euttschisn tube. Jtirbfaq wti (iltEq by 
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has been "^Tsiting [the Temple of . * ./' and (but)] shall 
[see good] fortune (health). For Kb recovciy thou shalt roll up 
[a linen pledget],* sprinkle (it) ^ith eTprea«-oil and eedar-oil, 
put (it) into his ears * * . thou shalt put [on] his head \ he 
should eat [piiA™ (?)],^ drink mustard in heer; thou slialt 
lepeat it for seven dajrSj and ho shall recover. 

4 L [If a left [ear] has collected Bccretion into a solid 

. - , j that haa been ’iisiting the Temple of Ishtar, and 
(hut) he shall see good fortune (health) * ^ h he shaU eee^ 
* . . For his recovery, thou shalt sprinkle oil of cedar* oil 
of cyprefls, oil of ^Ferula conmiuiik, oil of catamus^ 

oil of ^opopauax on rod wool, (and) put (it) into his ear. Oil 
of *opopaniix [thou sbalt put on his head]; he should eat 
puArti,® drink beer: thou alialt repeat it for seven dara* 
[jMid he ^^Ilflll recover]. 

45. , * * speakff, iwi ha imt ka ?) Iflrfrfi ip/wiiw-fit (?) 


Coh ir £« AM. 31, 1) 

2. . , . water of pomegranatefs) . p . thou shalt waidi 
him (?), sprinkle with oil * . . put on Ido temples . , . 

3. f f ditto, thou flbalt bray salt, roll (it) up in wool, sprinkla 

KftthliJr (Uj tw cciaacictetj with Hw iuriwjin of Sa ** Icmp* 

ct outitu^y (T4;gljttB-PUw<?^, v, 30)* ami tfaffjrvfdtv, in the iiottiiitbui 

trouble (Ka. ii, iv, ll) [^unnio AM « . .] b iiiadi wJ 

iMi mnrtf UM-i^ m- ^bpInamuEiii 

for Ko^bolbrn which toolw very probable, Cf. SebtriJ. RA, 10. 

a, AM Hrtiiwt ipn4m^ . . .: .t •!/# 41, U ** three potioaa for 

M iflWfciwt him wbo la ikltof hiriyiJiM : KAR. 201,42,, ,p , jSAR. 

^AR-ku m-na^put tir-bt^nu ifBiara^ A .DAS^ » * , Cf. p. 

a. K 

* p> Jw. 

* (fft-eiaminjed) Ji^-Wp-jjfrr, nen PRSM^. 1020^ fix 6. 

■ See No, SI, P, n. 2. 

* Alter JV-clflMLnalloSp Kl in,, ami tbert aa text. 

^ DMIieult Jiiio* Can tt te " If Ihueariini^a . * * (Ih makiiai; (tj pcia, 
[he hiiH been viifiling] the Tpmplo of * , * *M Cf. AM, 35, i* 8, 10. 
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with cyprcas-oil, put (it) into his ears : cypress-oil on his 
temples [thou shalt put] ... hot he shall eat and driuk: 
thou sbalt do this for three days and . , . 

5. If ditto, thou ehalt bray pino-turpentiue, roll (it) up in 
w'ooh put (It) into hie ears: oil (from thc(?)) jjum of ‘liquid- 
ambar [oo his temples thou ehaJt put] , . . iofium with 
wheatca bread he shall eat: thou slialt do this for three davs 
and ... 

7. [If dittoj, thou ehalt sprinkle cedar-oil on parti-coloured * * 
wool, [put (it) into his ears] , . . Hin his temples put and . , . 

[If ditto], them sbalt aprinbie cedar-oil (and) cypress-oil 
on parti coloured wool, [put (it) into his eai^] , . . [on] his 
temples put. Mustard he shall eat . . . 

11. If a man’s right ear ls dull (of hearing), - 


12. Tamarisk while yet green thou sliaJt bray, [roll (it) up] 
in a pledget of linen, [put (it) into his earn]. 


13. Cedar, pine-turpentine, . . , [thou shalt roll 

up in wool], put (it) into hia ears : oil of , . . 


15. Gum of ‘Aleppo pine, pigs’ fat, BJRJtVS-phiat, 
hair ol a [Wrgin] kid ^ [thou shalt reduce, hrny, put into hia 


16. C^’pKhSs-oQ On wool [thoti i^hnlt eprmklojj 
-of a ** cat of tbo plom ” * , , , 


blood 


tas, iraa proh&bl^v right in com* 
" i TorwyMr. DKA If. 1DJ 3, .H ijioi. 
Ttm^rtdin^ 126 . flMeiElyiBBg einei fitoffca iui;h ilw Qujiliut » 

”■ '• *'■ *• “■ ■■“* 

* &» I. 3i. 

. * Oa thii MD JRAS. iO20, ^ 46 . 
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18. Water of pomegTanate{^);K bkek fioltfptitie) ^ « a 

male bat * it^ (?) head . . . 

20. If a KXan’B left ear k dull (of hearing)^ thou shalt bmy 
myrrh, [roll up m wool, put (it) into his eara] , . . wild honey 
m fat of a lion (?),.. 

22. After this a '* needle (?) " of arititnony * . * cedar- 
oil . . . 

23* Oil of cedar, * . . . [thou shaJt put into 

hia ears]. 

21. Powder of * * . , 

25. (If) his hearing it haa aflected , , . {here i* AM. 
30, 1, Oof. Z) apelt-flont® . ^ , thou shalt put [into] hia 
[ears], 

27 i Oil in thy mouth into [his] oar [thou shalt blow] , , , 
thou sbalt pour i “ shoomakers' bkok . [into hia ear] 

thou sbalt blow. 


^ On miru i= prph&bly " ultpetn "'p M my On tk* Ckemkirf, 38, with 
Thich ElAler, ZA, XXXViif 111, BgreeH* 
s Sw PE-SM. me, S5, n* 3. 

* A bitter Mod cultirjitcd reuail Sonaj, ■ppjLreally like tbe bpo 4 of 
*^Af>ianiAeFfiiirH M luU^u# p^rc/JIrifm, it« floor boiag deaerlbcd 

«ii ^ms u^&hlH {JEAS. Ifl34* 453)^ 

*■ Bikiu (tbs 1 mppqATt ta W «rt&in fcom llw idjectifo diuirusifli below). 
See oflto to A-3/* S, 7 {PE^M. 19^6, 37^ No. 33^)* wbrcro iailUuinM ar* given 
of iti uiw ("of iMLrcbcd com " of Lydiim (Ifl paiziH}}, viil cf. AM. 
05p S, 13 + 50, 6r 12 S *' i frj tiif* of TanajlAgo of saaftiae, 1 J-a of llottr 
*C * + / ■ What mms to indk*» dHliajtoIy that it mcAii^ ** |KrWder " 
la the passage KAE. 104. U 39. “ with powiler 

of An. MAS ifcOM tbou abiiji spnnklo'^ Tbo mot U iiaod ftdjcrati^'a.lly 
of LDlium nMa-a^i. AM. 39. J. 33. and AXSf, 1,4), dried 

K»oa A Mr 75. 1,31, and n-^^n-f* KAE. 102, iii, 10). PoaeSMy 

applied to myrrh, d M. 09. a, 11, (dap. iiO, 1, f. 6) In e form of It. 
but it U doubtfuL Evurything appoam to poiat to the woida me&osoff 
powder" imd "powdered’^ mpeatjrely. 

Cf. SM. ii^ 1 14, two diwohmi ouib of mytThp &io«. frotikioccz^p opium, 
&iid freeh iboe JBu k e r i vitriiil in TiaegMr for a boil in the eara. 

4 ^. JAXVXXrY 1031 . ^ 
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2S. (Dup. i>/ KAR, 202 , ii?, 28.) If a maii* *s ans diiU 
(of beariog), [thou shatt spmiklej on 0 shekel [of pomegranate]^ 
water [(and) opo shekel of ♦opopapax-water op wool], put (it) 
into his parffl): thou shalt do this for three days,* (on fcbo 
fourth day] thou shalt cleapso his fears], bray alum (and) 
Wow (it) (iuto] his ears. 

32. Boot of ^imn-wood (fennel?) , . . thou shalt take, 
while it U yet green thou ahult bray, its water into [his ears 
thou shalt put ?] (and) ids bearfing] will be opened.* 

34, Gum of *Aleppo pioe, pigs^ fat, kelp (?), the Imir of 
a virgin [ki]d thou shaJt reduce, bray (Aere « JJIL 36, 4 , 
Cot^ /), put into his ears. 

36. Onion* tops (juice) of hiiiielf?) . , , [whjen he has 
done this Lolium, bread of . . . iu beer he sbaJJ drink too. 

38. A bandage . . . the cloth covers it(!),* when thou (?) 
poure.-it (?)-.- three days thou shalt keep (it) bound on and 
he shall recover. 

40. . , , thou sJialt put into his ears. 

, . . thou shalt put into Ids ears. 


42. * * . thou ishalt put into his eam, 

. , , thou shalt pour into his eare. 

44. * . , thou shalt put into hk ears. 

4o. . , . thou shal pour into his ears, 

. » . thou shalt put into his enre. 


{After 0 pap is (he Remrs& of AAf\ 97, 4.) 

^ " For thm d*ja " Qinilte^i in KAH. 

* R«4(Jln^ [iiif|.nuHfii 

» SE-EL ™ A/I, 124 , 

* Or ku UtLiiu 
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Cateh-line oj wji {ahlet Enntna IWL.GIG ‘ . 

'* Sccoud Tablet of tho Series ' WhoQ a caan - . " 

No. 81. AM. %% I {K.S2&i) 


2. (tTHi'nicWi^We to ww.} Incantation for when bia oars 
Bing. 

3. (Ditp, oj KAR. 202, it, 31.) (If a man’H oais smg)* 
. . , fat of DX'kidnej/ gazelle-dong, tomicric, sabi-plaot,* 
powder of box-wood over a £» thou shall fonugate' his eara> 

4. {UninitUigibk to tne.) Incaotation for when bis oars 
sing. 

5. (Z>«p. of AM. 33, 1. 28 (No. 60), and .4*1/. 38, 2, iv, 1 
(No. 82).} Practical prescription for this: thou sbalt fumigate 
the interior of bis ears with seed of juniper,* seed of laurel, 
^liquidamber male and female, horsehair, glue (?), by means 
of fire, 

6. {VnimitUigilAe to rne.) Incantation for when bk cars 
sing, 

T. {Duf.. of AM. 33, 1, 31 (No. 80, see note thereto) and 38, 
2, r. 10 (No. 82).] Hiou shaft fumigate the interior of his ears 
with fir-turpentine, pise-turpentine, myrrh, cedar, *Jo>n« 
ca/af»us, * Ferula oowmiinw, roses, *morcury by means of fire. 

8. If a man's right ear “ speaks ”, a “ bar " (shutting) 

* ffVL.OtQ = tdn {Br. 0515 ami SAi. IfUL.QlQMA = 

^fwiR mntl pa^-^ (Be Gcnouilb-r. HA. 1013, 

■ baj PtAClical pti^cripUQii for thi* 

* KAH* »ddi " Blbe<i^ afpu, 

* Cf. "MPt oi am. J, 2. 

■ " famigAto h\m 

■ ITie text of AM^, 38+ iv* 1, tioro (mai uu] e* (df man And n'rj is fu 

Jt is CHI thsi tablut, U thti# iluiwti by tba T^riuit la bv 

r^prosiir 
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DISEASES OP EARS 


RffectiDf^ him, he shatt driak miutArd in hcer: he shall repeat 
(it) for seven daya and he shall recover.^ 

9. , , . Loiiwn, whcaten bread, paAra “ dates let him 

he ehoU repeat (it) for seven daya, anti [he shall retover]. 

10. If a man’s left ear '‘speaks", a nisip of hi»tjt{?),> 

dates, let him cat ; he shall repeat it for eeven days 

[atK] he slmll recover]. 

IL {Umniia^ibU ta wk.) Incantation for when his earn 
[dng]. 


13. [Practical prescription for this] : thou ahalt roll up a 
intliiUu* in thy left hand, with a linger 

13. - , . of copper thon slialt put into his cars 


No, 82. ^O/. 38, 2 fK 230) + AM. 42. i iK. 3281); AM. 
37, 8 (K. 14436) may bo the end of Col. III. AM. 46, 5 
(K. 6416, A), api»ars to bo part duplicate, and is in¬ 
cluded here. This btter has some similanty to AM 
87, 1 (K.2513). 

Obverse. Cot. / (/roffmeniar^ incantatimu, teith one 

bepiHtiiitjf Cfuftm , TAoti <irt (he evil ^od teho agoittst 
me hiut exalted thyself." »). 


^ Qi. am. St* 2, 7 (Sii. @0). 

■ P«im w » dinicali wood. Jfot* i«u in oomparijMsi IL ft sad In 
where it u uwd m the one hthn the lUte*, sad ia the oihn- eftcr: 

tha^ wanU^j^, H „ nnUtsece. sad ihe ^rUhtlitr of tb^ 

f « mcening "the whoto", or "aU”^. oon- 

J,5rs. tn Ait. as, 4, 7, pajru iitein tib.re JfaUfn - 

jrVv ^?**'»*^ ” ’**” '• ** a 

JMT pifjrv UI>.iIU ^ , , - 33 3 y Itosia/r msike-m 

W; .. 1. M.J~ • • •“ 

Text iv^exaaiiaBd end cornet. Or ie it nf.jw.foni M » 

* Autt/ri:, lantlKliWrll to mt. 

Jt^ wedge 

but It iooki like ur (to#, tit, toe), which nuibM iam-e^ITV 
U. 16 If. appear to b* dopIiMto of JJf. 83, 2, 12, * * 
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Col, II {here is AM, 42, 4, cn&ivrw, jointd to Col. II of AM, 
38, 2 ; dtip, of A31, 45, 5, oitp, 1),^ 

2. . . , tliy [stomacli], . . . tLy stomach. Whom ahaH 
I send [to lelieve (?)] thy stomach, to bring hoes of silver and 
pickaseu of gold, to open the rivers, to open the caswls, that 
its cjccre merit may escape, n»y come forth, that the wimJ- 
fitom therein may come forth and nee the light ? The charm 
ul ia^t-tu-un, it is the charm which Marduk, the priest of 
the gods, perforraeth, and I have adopted ; 0 Guia, quicken 
the recovery and take thy fee. Recital of the Charm. 

H. Three mcantations for a sick Btomach. 

Beverae, Col. Ill (Acre u JJ/. 42, 4, fwww).* 

I. Charm : The strength (?) ^ of Ann spawned the heaven 
. . . settled the herbage, ... the rainstorm, . , . had been 
arranged , . , 

(Posrt% M* should (nrtwdc hstv the reverse of AM. 45,5.) 

1. . , - Mo'a^a*h nddu, the mistress of charm, Recital 
of the Charm. 


3, Ineantation for supporting the stomach,* 


3, Practicsl prescription for this; thou fihalt mix fat of 

* The eaaipo«i6g text ruoj ^tiumbcr ijig u ui 42^ 4 jj (2| . 

( 3 ) . . * ( 4 ) » * , ima «> 

jmimi, SAL of. 4J&*, koMpi) ^ L) 

(ir, 4a ^yf^i (0) ndripi W-jnf.fca^ 

ptt-iitytf (7) H pir^-du^luy-mi J«.fit-y.y* (»j a-iam^-tulm) id 

(8) Siplu ml Sipim M 

m<iirwij ildmpl iddi-tm aiu-itl di-4i (III) buUuii^miM 

f2K(i) {TU].EN. 

Oid^mmtlt In 1.5 muat be from Syr* f'dam to ent hack 

The T^riWii nnu If diffiaulL. The two n&tonU tooJx for m Mtvul di|£Ker 
wemld bo the hoe uid tbs pick. 

' ,4Af.4.^6,e(]fttini»»msdifforwtW*y* ( 11 ),. . lib.t»,ht ha,si,H-ma 
{t2) , , . SM o-lak.la-0^ 113) . . . isitJ AV-V^ (U) . . , •• s-4a.ci^ft» 

* Sa-anAli j t) (ro.«»niiij«k ud appumUy CWnct), rf.*issJ«-atwoe'’ 
In ths ^ of XJV KU jh-Yis.si . . . njif-fiid (RtL El. [, 22. rf.U, 

IB), mad a^,t^ (AM. SO I, 12J, al-lad in 1. d e«inot M J t« 

mpporti^ tiuj abdamcn al ■ pregiant woniui. Tb* gnup SA.ai,SA is 

to be rwi tmirnr (SjiJ, 60(?7j* 
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the kidney of a male sheep TFliicli has not (aw, re-exanuned) 
been preserved in salt, malt (?) of a viatner, seed of ‘fnthi- 
plant with flour: thou shalt tie together fourteen head 
bands; over the head-bands thou ahalt recite the incantation 
vMad and recover, 

7, Charm: O support of the stomach, be firm, O ditto 
be flzm, 0 support of the stomach: above, be firm, O support 
of the stonmeb, below, be firm, support of the stomach : be 
firm, support of the stomach . , , Recital of the Charm. 


* * I - 

(Pro6o% hen should be included AM. 37, 8 (K. 14436) 
m ihe end of CU. Ill of K, 239.) 

4, , , . Recital of the Charm. 

Incantation for when a man^s ear’s sing. 

(Beverae. Col IV {hen it AM. 38, 2, rtverat.) 

I. (2>iip. No. SO, 28.) 

3. Charm: (wninteiftgiWe to »ie) Recital of the Charm. 

8. Incantation for when a man^a ears sing. 

9. *fo. 80, 31, (Aii Aavifi^ th. oMiHon \ Practical 
prescription for this at the bsginniiig,) 

II. Charm ; It hath flown against me, it Jmth escaped to 
earth. It hath attacked me. , , , 0 seven heavens, seven 
earths, seven winds, seven hurricanes, seven fires, seven faces, 
Bevan backs, seven sides ... by heaven be ye cjEorcised, by 
earth be ye oxotcised. Fly away like a bird of the hcnve’iis,i 
rise to the sky like smoke,* like a rainstorm [dkappearj in 
the ground J ilay the magic of the Word of the great lord 
Ea of Eridu be not annulled! Recital of the Charm, 


^ Cf. np DtmU. il. 77, 143. 
■ Cf. ib., 73. S8. 
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18. Charm h O thoii that BpietU, O thoa that spieth^ 0 thotl 
that puTBueth, whatever its name, though on earth art seed 
of the hcaveiiBp unto his form as of heaven^ come not nigh : 
like a moimtain thou restramcat^ Iiib form thou hast 
trouhlcd . ^ . O ye four devils of the roadBj O ye four 
devilB of the ways ... get ye to your four quarters, 
get ye to your four quarters. ^ , Slay Ninurta^ lord of tho 

turn you back * * 0 . . (?),^ by heaven be ye exorcised, 
by earth be yo oxorcbed ! 


26. Incantation for when a man's ears [smg] . . , three 
tiiuDB in hiB right ear [thou shalt recite] , * . 

(RirmaiTider 

No. 83. AM. 24p 3 (K. 10208), (Text also in KJUL 18.) 

(1 ff. Miililat^d prescription for cars, the nvediew^^t bcitig 
put im wool and inserted in (he eats.) 

7. ... a lizard of the house-wall iu oD . . . and put into 
the car . . . 


9. Thou shalt hollow' out (?) a hole (f) * iu the warmth 
like a bird'a ueatt [cateh ?] a lizard of the desert which 
[falletlk alive thorein], equBoze out the saliva from its mouthy 
put it on hia tooth . . . human tooth (?) (or beam ? skull ?) 

* Tb* rolbwlng thrLTEo it dap. af <?T* iwi, Ifli iv* 40 (f., which lE 
■Imoat 

* B3- rumbEning CT. AS-'?* and the pretiuil texi» w* maBt 

i™d OABA.ZU {iryi-ba) 

* (/VA.DUB, witb tbe Vftlue sa^ma-nv (De GenouEIlite, BA, 1013* 7£l, 
Eiecpl for nahnitu^ ibem Li no LndicAtiem oitlur in thu exorcfim, or in 
thAt of CT. IhnL & Hpocwl at<Hiiunfiiit o^ering or Hguiti U Lwing mKde+ 

^ 4 p » imt ifdli Ptf-kad. TrniulAlion doobtfuJ: tbti reet 

joggesU ibo faoilowiog of m. trap for a li»nEL /iaAdilc tnuani ■" to bubble *' 
{•M tny On iA^ Vkemitfrff, OB) ■ of. Ka. fi, iv, 24 (iprcflid a in&dicAmeiit 
on ■ oloth* hind Et on day mui nSgbt); “ ho thtll drink ^Sotanmm iu bwr 
without A tncnl; thou thtAl boU! En wmlot, birri^.ffi '* (ead of ppMcripLloa) 
whena It would frpp«At to luive h tnuuEtEvo mefitdag. But wh^t furAod 
(I, f} UiraiiJ u quito isncf rtuiu ; Lt |s pcrhmpi ** dig ''p nn d pgrfaa^ 
BiL ihouJd bo Rfld " ubM'', 
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thou fihult reduce, apply capcir which baa not 

Been the sun [thou ahalt put] on hiB tooth - . . of the right 
thouflhalt roll up m wool, put into hie ear: oil * * (plant), 
while it is yet green in a mortar thou s Wt bray finiall , , , 
No. 84. 35 t 3 (K. 8&40). (Perhips part of 

OB 35, 6.) 

Obverse. 

1. [Incantation] for removing the annoying Hand of 
lehtar 


2. . . . over bis ear^ tight and left the Charm three timea 
thou Bhalt recite, . . « the Charm ^-hu-u (?) la kakiimli 
u (?) Idiadi ^ , . cedar- " blood human semen . . . 
together thou ahalt therein thou abalt put the blood of 
a goat*^ 

. . . thou shalt anoint hJiu and he shaU recover. 

2. {UninUUigil^ to ms*} Recital of the Charm. 


3. Incantation for removing sorcery* 


4. . . * hia . . . in a tw^i-ve^el thou shalt receive , , , 
daily thou shalt anoint * , . (?) * 


No. 85, AM. 35j 6 (K, 7024). (PerAajw pari of the same 
tablet as 35, 3.) 


* * i * Per thA prmAriptLCpii cf. CT. xiv, 23* K. 25fi, 10, sod KAH. 

203, aSv. ** Raext aJ Uu (dry* or wIlitA^ rAprr which SI thoq puUcit jt 
qp npt w tfas nua i s drag for s decs^ locth, ihon ihalt dry, h»y, 
mil ID oil, pal on ihA tooth," Jor tho qse ol Mper.TOi on t«othcr.i>^! 
U, «tiv. 

* Sm JMAS. 1024, 454^ lO, wk«ra *Eiil.ZU ii^y* tbt Z& hera 
bawgeipluiuid saedd^^ to Itnow ", U. IB dLitinctEoa £mia ths mora coinnan 
" viiyin kid** iNU.ZU.). 

* KUJt^ St BUd: ef, AM^ 03* 9, at and. 
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2. * . . cedar, cedar-tleKjd . . . together thou shalt mix, 
anoint his ears. 

4, - . . hia ears thou ahalt anoint, 

5, ([jRoeitiiiJi ^itiMfuffiw, the ifOfffe ifujggwir, 

la iiaSi.) 

Ko. 86. AM. 35. T {K, 16767). {C/ AM. 21, 2, and 22. 2.) 

L . . . his eyes “ wander'^bifi ears [sing] , . - hia head (?) 
atFccts him * . ^ root of thorn and * * * on his neck thou, 
shalt put and he shall recover. 
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Sujigestjons for the Use of Latia Character in 
the Writing of Kurdbh 

By C* J. EI>MONm 

ri1HE Kurdish language res^tnhlca the Pei^iati in that it 
^ belongs .to the Western Tmniau group, but m dis¬ 
tinguished from it by striking difFeiences of sounds form^ 
vocabidary, and syntajr* Before the year 1919 Kurdhsh was 
not ordinarily written : only poetry bad been to any extent 
conmiitted to wrilmg, although a newspaper m the Bohtan 
<iLalect is recorded to have been puhlished in Cairo and 
PngLmd between 1803 and 1902, and there was a certain 
arnount of jounialLstic actmtj in Constantinople about 1912^ 
following the Turldsh revolution.^ 

After the arniistice of November, 1918, Turkish Southern 
Kurdistan was included in the territories occupied by the 
British Kxpcditionar)'' Force in Mesopotamia* In pursuance 
ol the policy of avoiding mibtaTy commitments in the hilb^ 
a semi-autonomouA Kurdish province w^is formed comprising 
the whole htfYi of Sulatmani and the adjoining districts of the 
present Utm$ of Aj^hil and Kirkuk. Kurdish was mtroducod 
as the wTitten oflicjal hmgiiage of this administration in 
place of TurkiKh. 

This is not the place to trace the political and adnunistratlve 
fortunes of t he territory* Suffice to say that Turkish Southern 
Kurdistan was fimlly incorporated in the Iraq state* following 
the ^losul award of tlie League of Nations^ in 192G ; in giving 
this award the League mode certain stipulations intended to 
ensure the continued oQicLd use of the local language in 
the KurdUh districta. 

In the early days even native ei^dl servants and officers 
had found great difficulty in expressing themselves, but a set 
official style gradually developed, B_v 1930 Kurdish haa 


S» ijjf art, “ Kunk lay V. Mmonkyh 
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targelv ousted Persian as tte medmni of private oorre^ 
spondcnce, and is widely used far beyond the limits of the 
onginal experimental province. 

The script employed is, of course, the entirelv unsuitable 
Arabic. Arabic and familiar Pemian worda pencmllv retain 
their origbal form, while in distinctively Kuidish words 
tbero IS a tendency to follow the Turtbh pmctico of using 
the letter % to represent e or short a, and the leldcniy and j 
to represent abort « and Actually little consistency b 
obser\'ed, whether in oflicial anr{ private correspondence 
or in the press. For example, J%: or will be found 
alongside of meaning if, and the bolder spirifa fredy 

introduce s, j, and to represent short rowela in Arabic 
wortb, going so fnr as to write jW for 

As early as 1920 the adoption of the Latin alphabet was 
considered, and the Department of Education in Ttagh d nd 
even published a small pamphlet, Kitab . Au^min 
Qiraat i A'wrrfi, by two Sulaimaui schoolmasters, Muhamuiad 
^bi Effcndi and Mirra Muhammad Bashka, assisted by 
Major E. B, Soane and Captain W. ,7. Farrel, explainmc the 
preposed system in Turkish and Peisian. Tlie matter does 
not appear to have progressed much beyond this atage ■ 
m any case the sj-stem recommended would not be satiafactorv" 
It IS sufficient to note that the characteristicallv Kurrlii 
vekr I and roUerl r, and the peculiar swallowed dA referred to 
btlow, an? recogiiLacd* 

A’«ffdi>A ^Jcndmce and Syntar of Sa’id Sidqi 
i™o ^ wntteu in Kurdbh, printed at Baghdad in 
1928 and adopted by the Iraq Ministry of Education for the 
fourth and fifth primary classes, admits in addition to the 
oidmarj- Arabic alphabet and the Pereiau additions two 
consonants, ^ with three dote) already adopted in Arabic- 
speafcing countries to represent c, and J (J with a dot) 
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to repre^sent the velar f resemblmg the Bti^ian. Mulb 
Sa'id also suggests, but does not use owing to absence of type^ 

the diacritical mark over j and to distinguMi the open 

aounds 6 and which Lave quite disappeared in Modem 
Persian but appear in Kurdbh and survive in Peraiaa as 
pronounced in liiflia, jts regaixls spelling, Mulla Sa'id lays 
down that Arabic worrls must Fetain their Arabic form ; 
in other woitU also it is unneca^ry to represent short vowels 
(the oiamples given are the Persian words 1god, bud, 

rice) unless the pronunciatioii is open to doubt {the 
examples iipven arc ij^Kurd, and the Kurdish words ^jT^y 
and a bitter herb). 

The Kurdish ABC^ of Ahmad-i-AKiz Agha (second edition^ 
Baghdad, 19*29) follows the system of MuIIa Sa'id with the 
added recognition of rolled r: the diatmetion is again not 
made in wTitmg owing to absence of type. 

An important stage in the development of Kurdish as a 
written language is marked by the publication in August, 
1929, of the first part of a new grammar, I7^n^ of the Kurdish 
by Tewfiq Webbi Bey, Commandant of the Iraq 
Royal Military College at Baghdad. This talented officer 
has succeeded in evohdug a system of spelling Kurdish 
based on the -Arabic alphabet, which rendera possible the 
reproduction of the nicest suhtleties of Kurdish grammar 
and opens the road to the satisfactory emplojTncnt of J^tin 
character^ Tewfiq Bey has, moreover, caused to be 
constructed at hh own expense a special typo including 
the new letteis required for his publication. 

it should be clearly uuderstood that neither Tewdiq Bey a 
alphabet nor the Latin equivalents 1 suggest in the following 
paragraph are intended to be systems of phonetic transcription. 
The intention is to produce a practical alphabet of reasonable 

^ J^} tjSjjJ—*J i Tfliwttq W'ohbi iVfw. 

Bftghiiad). 
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iize which shall be adeq^iate to represent aceurately the 
grammatical phenomeDa ol the language. The systems, 
nevertheless, are sufficiently accurate phonetically to enable 
pmy JCiir^lish boy or foreigner knowing Kurdisk to read smv 
word conectJjp 

The following table shows Teivfiq Bey's alphabet, the 
suggested Latin equivalents, and the mimes of the Icttcra 
spelt accordingly. 


UDdiSpd 



Moaiflod 



Armhtc+ 

I#bttn. 


Amblf, 

Lttia. 

Nunfi. 


t 

ifetijirf 

L 

gk 

ffhejn 

V 

b 

he 


/ 

fi 

w 

P 

pi 

X 

p 

tie 

Cj 

t 

ti 

J 

9 

9“/ 

Cj 

m 

fhi 

d 

Jc 

iaf 

z 


dim 

s 

3 

9^1 

z 

th 

rhiim 

J 

i 

lam 


sr 

xi 

J 

IK 

tham 

t 

Hh 

khi 

r 

m 

miitn 


d 

dat 

u 

tt 

fitfun 


dh 

diul 

J 

IT, « 

irate, 'u 

J 

r 

re 


Ji, e 

hc/t 

J 

tA 

the 


h ‘ 


J 

z 

zi 

¥ 

iS 

i 

'i 

J 

th 

zhe 

(S 

3 


if 

» 

din 

J 

o 


if 

«h 

sAiin 

1 

a 


t 


'ejn 





It will be seen that of the twenty-nine Arabic letters 
(iDcluding aix disappear entirely: j, O'- J-' 
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TLrce lettered repT^Eentbig taketi over by the Kurds 

m rather Bofteued form witli the Arabic tiords cootaudiig 
them, are retained t f, J} Similarly^ the four Persian 

Bdclitiocs; ^ and the modem ^ are retained* 

Seven letters are entirely new. Of these five represent 
sounds already noticed in this note : J+ 'S- "The sixth 

Cj represents a swallowed t and cortespomhi to . 5 , as to ^ * 
The seventh is ^ written without dots (alike in the imtlal, 

medial, and final forms) and represents both consonantal 
and short-vowel which T distingiiidi in traniicriptian by 

using j and 1 . The letter the dots is reserved for 

the neutral voweh 

Tewfif| Bey recognizes three double consonants; nJJi, 
ftud Un: and tltree compound vowels"* ^ ii 

representing long i* JJ fc*'* representing long u, and utf 
representing French eu. ^He has a fourth long compound 
vowel ffH to represent the sound of German u, but since 

the sound does not generally occur in SnUlmani it may he 
treated as a provincialism for wti t the peculiar pronunciation 
canp when necessary, be indicated by writing it,) 

Since the letters j, and ^ have each a consonantal 

and a vowel value, thirty-eight Latin symbols are required to 
corrapond to Tcwfiq Bey'a alphabet of thirty-fn^e letters. 
These are found by adopting the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, nine digmphs composed of simple conaonants 
combined with h, one vowel di!d;inguished by a diacHtical 
mark, the apostrophe and the inverted comma. 

My choice of symbols may require some justification. 
Since the intention was to evolve a svstem for ordinarv 

■ ii 


* Thme iauodj ■fpcmt In m T«-y Ttw bBtiTc Knrtlbh irord*. 
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#very<lay us<s and not niGisty a method of phooGiic tP&n~ 
Gcriptioii, It seemed esseQtkt to avoid invented letters and. 
as far as possible, diacrttical marks, without sacrihcuig the 
accunicy so particubriy necessary in Kutdisli; no existing 
letter of the alphabet has thetefore been left unused. 

C for ^ haa the ml vantage of corresponding with the 
Turkish, and unless used here would go begging and 
necessitate another diacritical mark eUcwheie : incidentnlly, 
it contributes to imiformity' in the construction of the 
digraphs j / is not avaibbb. The use of 2 to represent 
the sound of ^ is familiar, but kh is adeijuato for this ; and 
aince a distinct symbol is reciuired to represent tlio allied 
sound of ar appears suitable, and moreover, as remarked 

below, serves to hint at the foreign origin of the sound. 
In Kurdish worth the proportion of vowels and weak con- 
aonants to strong consonants is peculiarly high and every 
avaibble symbol is required for them. To take an example 
abnoat at random, Vw pjam, that man, contains, besides 
inaudible Aemre, only one strong consonant against three 
week consonants and three vowels. 1 do not therefore suppose 
that anyone will be disposed to quarrel with my adoption 
of 2 ^ as a vowel and of the consonant j with its German value. 

Of the nine digraphs, in seven the h reHecta the additional 
dots on the Arabic letter corresponding to the simple letter to 
which the h is attached, thus : — 

O t baa Zi ih ^ c has cA 

J d has A dh _j Tha& j rh 

j z has J xh (JT * i*** tj" 

J t has j Ik 

In the remaining two cases. ^ gh and ^ iA, I have 

preferred to keep the existing convention, though xk would 
have been typographically possible. But the apparent 
inconsMtency is not without its significance. The letters 
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^ imtiv'e Kimdiabi sounds aad are best repre¬ 

sented by natural combinatioQs sueh aa and iA* wbile 
tbe cnrr&Bponding undotted letters of the Arabic script being 
foreign to Kurdisb are not inappropiiatelj represented by 
distinct and exotic-looking symbols * and x. Tbus aU the 
digraphs either correspond to existing convention or^ in 
the case of new Icttexa, antblactflirUy suggest the sound to 
the eye. 

The two sounds represented by th and dh can perhaps best 
be produced by endeavouring to pronounce t and d while 
pressing the tongue against tbe lower teeth. The necessity 
of admitting them to independent places 5n the alphabet 
is open to argument. They appear to bo restricted to part 
of the Sulaimani Iii«i only and the use of the simple sound 
in place of them could never be considered meomet. Never¬ 
theless in and around Sulaimani, the dialect of which is 
rapidly establishing itself as siandartl Kurdishi the distinction 
is very marked. 

There ie no shadda in Tewfiq Bey’s script^ and double 
consonants are written twice as in the Latin. 

Initial hcnize need not be written when the Latin character 
is used, blit it is importnntp for cettain purposesp to remember 
that in theory it ig there before the irdtial vowoL 

Where in the same word independent h follows a simple 
letter having a corresponding digraph ^ a short bvphen 
would be used to separate the two. Instances must Iw rare : 
I have not found a Kurdish example at the time of writing 
and can only give in illustration the Peredati proper name, 
Ftt'hadf and the Arabic word (which becomes 
unknown, posaive voice. 

Of the seven vowels four, e, fp u, y, are always short, and 
threcp tt. i, are alwavs long ■ long i and long u are repre¬ 
sented by doubling tbe letter, U, ua ; the diphthong which 
approximates to the sound of French eu is repn^ented by 

uy, Mowing Tewfiq Bey a .irabic It is to be noted 
JftAS. JAKDaAX 1931, t 
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that e repn^ents tLe soimd approximutiii" to the Engluh 
abort a and should i]« pronounced as in iat rather than as 
in bet. 

In order that the STatem here suggested may he adequately 
judged 1 tfiree passages of some length are append «1 to this 
note, Before they ore read, however, five sitaple rules 
touching modifications of vowel forma in certain oircmn- 
stanccs must be mentioned 

(«) Three of Tewfiq Bey's ^ 5 —^have each 

both a conjHitinnt and n vowel value \ ho therefore 
gives a set of rather elaborate rutes for distinguiahiog 
between them. In the Latin eoript, where separate symbols 
are used, little difficulty arises. Briefly, the principle 
is that no two vowels {except the two mcmlicrs of the 
recognized *■ compound vowels ") may come together; 
consequently if i or u is brought into juxtaposition with 
another vowel, it is changed into the corresponding 
weak coBSonaut: e,g. A'erittiuitif, man of Kirkuk, 
Kerkuukijeh, the nian of Kirkuk; and A Aonif, house, makes 
khanteeke, the house. 

( 6 ) If the weak coiisomint j follows the compound vowel 
M, the second member of the compound is dropped j 
eg. fuiioii, gazelle-hound, makea bincfian not roitciijou, 
their g87.eUe-hound: this spelling actually represents the 
shortening of the long vowel if before the suffix, 

(c} The neutral vowel y may Iw dropped betweeu two 
eonsonaota of which the second is followed by a vowel, 
e,g. shyicaa, shepherd, has the alternative form aftimw; 
and oayn, iron, with the demonstrative adjective makes 
’em 'oftjtte or ’em osj«, this iron. 

(d) Initial hemze following a word ending in a vowel is 
sometimes suppressed by contraction, e.g. ter, head, and 
’foAe. ache, make tereahe, headache ; and Aym 'e makein, 

I go home, makes rnnKeife, or again, by rule (c), 

which now bceoraea applicable, 'ecAme toalketm. 

(e} Tlie !t of the imperative prefix fiy, when foUowed 
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by tbc i or j of the eiichi:k proaouns of the third person, 
becomoa ij c.g. brjkhOr eat 1 blikht} eat it 1 and biJaiiiA^^ 
eat them t 

The [DGasiirc of the unsuitabilltj of the Arabic script La 
given by the circumstance that it has only three a}7iibo!a 
to repreaent all vowek anti the weak consonants, wliilc the 
Lfitin, as here suggested, offers no fewror than nine or, 
eonntiiig the compound vowels ”, twelve. In Kurdish, as I 
have already remark^, tin: pnoportlon d| vowels and weak 
consonants to strong cotxsonnnta hi high^ and carefnl analysis 
of vowel sounds is required for the comprehension of the 
nicer points of the grammar. 

Nevertheless, there can hardly be any question of 
substituting either Tewfiq Bey a ajistcni or the Latin character 
for tbft Arabic in present circumstances. Keligions prejudice 
against sttcU a change would undoubtedly be strong. Further¬ 
more, KurilUh is now onlinarily written only in Iraq, where 
the Kimb are a minority and where the oflicinl language 
of the state as a whole is Arabic. Kurdish boys who wbh to 
rise in Government service or are obliged, like man of the 
hills everywhere, to seek their fortune in the pbins of the 
south, must be ptofideut in Aiabic: there are many Arabic 
words currently usc<l in Kurdbh, and to leam them fir^ in 
the modified Kunlish alpliabct would icad to confusion and 
the serious liandicap of bad spelllug. Tlie use of the Latin 
character for inetructioo in Kurdish would obviate these 
disadyantages but would tend to make Arabic, with its 
diFerent script^ even more than at present a forei^ language 
difficult to acquire. Tewfiq Bey^a grammaXp must, however, 
be mdispensablc to every serious student of Kurdish, and 
to every Kimbsh scbookoasteri even though precluded 
from imparting to his pupils its contents aa they stand. 

The poaaibility of using the Lath alphabet has always, 
since the early e.xperiment of 19li0 already noticed, excited 
keen interest in enlightened Kurdish circles; and indeed 
several of my frieuds, liaving doubtless heard that I was 
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Btudying the matter, Lave Recently written to me in Latin 
chmseter. An increasing nomber of Europeana, whether 
civil ofBciala, militarj' and air officcre, or eervants of the great 
oil companies, are being brought into contact with Kutda 
and require to use their language. Use of the Latin character 
would contribute to rapidity in leaniing and ensure far greater 
accuracy than can be attained through the mediiun of the 
vague and inconsistent approxitnaticuis of the Arabic script 
as used by the Kurds theametTcs, The adoption of the 
Latin character by the grown-up intcUigentsia for literarv 
and scientific purposes might well give a valuable fillip to 
Kurdish culture. 

E?campt.e I 

UAiimih' Merh k Bz^ 

Bysnek u merhek Icgclh jek dost bun. ByAueke be 
merhekej wut, “ Ewa zystan bat, ba bo hhoman khunujek 
bkejn, em systanej tija helh kejn." Merhe wuti, " Jlyn 
duugi khom khosh be le senna natyraym/’ Bj-zodte 
khanujeld bo fchoj durj-st kjTd. 

Z^-Btan liat. Terh « tuushii vr befr u baran deal po Intd, 
Uerheke hate laj byzneke, wuti, " Lo rhej khwodha ce^m 
bkcrewe; egcr cegat keme cej sertTn bkerewe, ofij duug}-m 
inekerewe; jan ce| duugym bkerewe, cej serym mekciewo.*' 
Byzneke bezeji pija hat, cej ser u niiwej leshi k^Tdewe, 
Shqwo le shewan gurg4 merhekej frliandh n rhoju Bj-smeko 
le ser erne dergajfiki boshi ho fcbatiwekej duryst kyrd- 
Khwan te'ahi Jem khanwedha chendb bechuulejfiki rlhajo. 
Rhabuidym zor bash bu j be rozh echu bo Icwerh, ewatan 
gwan pyth le sliiir egerhajewe, Ke eebuwo derewe 
nmalhekoni teme elcjud ke !c kboj zljatp derga le kes 
&«ikchewe. 

Tumez gurgeki JEeramBadhe chawi lo bechwe besezmanekani 
byzne hedeselhatekc hrhii bu, Bj-zne agnj le Mexmuudhi bS 
zewadb nebu. Bhosbe le rhozhan ke puure bzyn le derewo 
bu, mam gurg be hell zani cbuwe ber dergakejan. Derga 
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IrKU u kulliom km bu. Le dergaj dba. Kai^Kolekan 
pymjan* Ew« keje ? ” Wnti^ “ Tiitik w biibilcj daje, 
derga W43: ken b daj^r «him !e bjn gwansie^, gijaj 

semym Lo byn daiiaje/^ Becbuukkan le kimi dei^gawo 
rbwanijan, ^cjmiityn ke ame dajki kbc^jan nijo, 

“ Dajki eutttej' Gatge eha khoj le qurhe Buiirewe 
dha w gierbajew«. Dbancwo le dexgaj dba, wutip “ TiitLb 
w biibilej daje^ derga we kea k daje; sbiiri Epiim k byn 
gwanaje, gijaj sawayin Ic byn danajc.” Karziiolekaii wutjan, 
*' DAjki ^me spije.” Gurge cku khoj k gk spijewe dha, 
gerhajewc her ciergakejan. Wutjan, " DajU ente deze/* 
Gurge chu, khoj lo khoLhe mesbewe dha^ gerhajewe aerjaa. 
Jeke le karzliokkan wuti, “ Be khwa, eme dajkm&ae^ ha 
dergakej le bkejaewe/^ We wf^ta dergakejan 16 kyrdewe. 
Gujrge lejati cliuwe zhuurc. Bethuidekani kb ward u hate 
derewe, Belbam jek^ k bechuidekan ke k bemiinjau 
bchuuktyr bu le guthbeuej tenuura khoj ahardbwewe, le 
keUibej mam gurg ryzgar buu bu. 

Kate dajkekejau hate we. iema^haj kyrd; dergake le 
aer pyshtcp hwhwekani niin dijar. Deai kyrd be qurb pewaa. 
Ew bccbwo ke khoj ahardbwewe <!esi kyide my I dajki we be 
gyrjanewe ^ikajetekej bo gethajewe, Byzne hezhareke 
aej caiiin; ke em ketnej p6 kyrdywe, wuti* Her kes6 emoj 
kyrdybo ebe bgerbem biidozmewe baagi kem ho sherh 
Irgelb kyrdya ke tolhej 16 ba6a}mi.‘’ 

Heata le p^ha chuwe ^rbam kbamij seg. desi kyrd 
be topotep. Sege k kliwarewe wuti, Xuu, xuu, ! 
Ewe keje* k aet ban teptepau eka; kaae w kewchkjirn p^-rh le 
kholhan eka, k miiwanau™ sherme^r eku ? ** ByWke 
WTiti, Jlaa! jiliijm, nuiynij mya amoke^ dua shakbyia 
p^weje, belh bethoke^ duu chawym poweje byz bzoke; ke 
khwarduuje tiiti myn, ke kbwanliiuje bnbi tnyn. hetu aherh u 
ceugi Spge wuti^ “ Mjn nemkhwaiduwe tiiti to. mya 

aemkhvi'aTduwe biibi to, najeme sberh u ceagi to." Lewewe 
byyjieke chuwc baiii khanuj cheqethp disanewe deal kyrd 
be tepetep. Gheqelli lo zbuurewe ximti. liw ! iiw ! Uw' 1 
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F#wc kojo, teptcpun cka^ ham w kcArchkym p}^!! !e klioLhan 
ckflp h miiwunanym ahemicsar eka ?"" Bzyu wntip “Mnym, 
nmym, myii ninoke duu cl;iaw}’iii peweje^ byz bzoke, duu 
ahAkhydi pewujc^ bclb 1>£lhoke \ k£ kbwardiiuje tiitt myn^ 
ko kliwartUnijc biibi myn, bSte slierh u ccngi myti/' Chcqclh 
wufit *' SIvD Qcnikbwarduwc; tiiti to. luyn nemkbwarduwe 
biibi to ; luijeme ^bcrb u ccn^i to/' 

Lc wc wq cbu wq aer ham gurg* desi kyrd be tepet-op. G urgeke 
le khwarewe wuti, *" Huh, huu, huu ! Ewe kejc, teptepm 
eka, kaac vf ken^chkym pyr le klioliian eka^ le miii?\F'aimnym 
sLerme&ar eka ? Byzncke wutit ^biyni, winym* myii 
mncikf^, duu HhakhyTn pewcjc, belh bfilboke, duu chawy-iu 
peweje^ byz bzoke; kbwarduuje tiiti in}Ti^ ki^ kliwarduuje 
biibi inytip bqt« Rherb ti ceiigi mjn I Ourgeko wiiti, “ Myu 
khwarduume tiiti to, uiyu kbwArduucne biibi to, dhcme 
sherh u rongi to/' 

Hestau rhuue bj qazii. Gurgeko k gelh kboja be dijarti 
hemariejeki benA bu ^ prbi kyrdybu k fuu ; dorkoke| tuudh 
bostybu, bclham le pesha deuke nokklii te ha¥nshtybu, 
Hemanej k l>ef dem i]Jiziidba du na, nuti, ** Qazii gijan, 
em di|aTijq tttUtni ShattTjro hona^Tneto kbyzmetjiih/' 
Hyznekcah koao mast^ki ke h shLiri kboj dutyst kyrdybu 
be destewe rlia gyrtybu. 

Kbalho Quzii:, ohimke dtjarii gurgekej la kboalityT bu^ 
bo kkj'zmetbknrokej wut* A biikerewq teTiiaRbnieki bkem/" 
Kliyzmethkarekc k bcr domi qflzii illui, derki benmiiokej 
kyrckwc, deukeiiok der perhii^ dliaj k obawi qnziit elift’creki 
kujT kyrd, Doj^iibyrd puure bzyn kii^ekej hyidc peshewe. Ke 
qaziii emusteki le moateke cilia cliawi cha bwew*. Einoa qazii 
le l)er kliojewe wuti, “ Ej gurgi zolbek t abort be em dakhetb 
pe brhezhym/' 

Fcrmiiuj mejdlian rbek kbcn bo slicrh, we tiardi duii 
abokhi asyn u duu abakhi Ibajilhjau bo hcna. Bbakiie 
Ihadlmkaui kyrd bo Bcr gurgekew'Op kiife oauimekani kyrd 
be ahftkhokaui byKnckedIm. £mca houanje mnjdhun, wo wuti, 
^ Do bccngyn/* Giirg u Imui dost] an k™! bo sherbe qoch. 
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Mam guig le pc&ba qoeheld dha 1e byscneke, shakhekani 
nushtajcwe. Kti byziieke qochckl dha k wurgi gurg^ko 
drliii. KaTisliolekaa liatne dercwe, Dajkjan kvrd be 
I^ttiew^jaa, we Mj pjrrsiLn, ** RhoUic, lekuy bnn ? ** Wntjan, 
** Xffi mail khALbman dAuuuleman ckhwaid.*^ Wuii^ Ej 
beAhi mya I Hemuu be denge vrutjan, " Kyfdme koAhyta, 
kwh}Tii BuutA ; kjTdtne desynip dcayra miuta^ JqTdme 
demym, demyrn Wutij Bbolbej daikilnet ja kbwa^ 

be khfir bfinewe.*^ 

Herw'A be Jektj't shadU bunewe j mnUib ImtmewCj kiickjaQ 
Hedbame, 

Thans^atiox 

Fable of the Sheep and the Goal 

A goat and a :theep were friends together. The goat said 
to the fiheep; “New winter has come, let us rouke a house tor 
onrsel™, wbere we may ?pend this wiator," The sheep said: 

All being weU wkb my tail, 1 am not afraid of the cold.” 
The goat made a house for liemelf. 

Winter came. Wet and bad weather and wiow nnd raJn 
]>egan. The sheep came to the gout and said : In the way of 
God, make room for me j if your room is scanty^ make place 
for my head and do not make plains tor my tail, or make place 
for ray tail and do not make place for my head/* The goat took 
pity on Idtn and ma<Jc place for his head and half im body. One 
night of the nights a wolf snatched the sheep and went. The 
goat thereupon uiade a good tloor tor her bouse. 

God Almighty gave her some childreu in this house. Her 
e 3 dfltence was very good. J3y <lAy .die osed to go to grarc ; in 
the evening she used to return, the udder full of milk. When 
she usetl to go oiit she need to admonish the children not to 
open tlie door to anybody l>esidcs herself. 

But a basfr-bom wolf had fixed his eyes on the poor young 
ones of the helpless gOftt. The goat waa not aware of the fate 
awaiting her. A day of the days when Aunt Goat was out^ 
Uncle Wolf thought it 4 good opportunity and went to their 
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door. Tho door had been locked and barred^ He knoekod on 
the door. The kids asked: "Who k that?'’ He said* 
** MotheFa darlings and sweetings, open the door to Mother 1 
1 have white milk under my udder and I have gieen graas 
under my teeth.” The youngsters looked through the hole m 
the door; they understood that this is not their mother; 
they said : Our mother is brown,^' The wolf went, smeared 
himself with brown mud and returned. Uo knocked again on 
the door and said : " Mother's darlings and aweetmgs^ open 
the door to Mother I I have white miltr under my udder, I 
have green gtaaa under my teeth.'' The kida said: *' Our 
mother is white." The wolf went» smeared himself with 
chalk and returned to their door. They said : “ Our mother 
is grey.^* The wolf went> smeared himself with ash and 
retumed to them. One ol the kids said : By God this is our 
mother, let us open the door to her.*" And so they opened the 
door to him. The wolf w^ent into the room against them. He 
ate tho joungsterfl and camo out. But one of the youngsters, 
who was smaller tlian all of them, had. hidden himself in the 
flue of the oven, and bad escaped from the fangs of Uncle 
Wolf. 

When their mother retnmed she looked ; the door is open, 
the young ones are not visible. She began io pour dust on her 
head. That young one which had bidden himsell threw his 
arms around his mother^ neck end weepiogly related the story 
to her. The poor goat did not know who had done this mificbief 
to her and said ; “ Whoever may have done this, I must look 
for flud find lum and challenge hm to a duel, that I may taka 
v^engeanee on liim." 

She got up and first she went onto the roof of tho dog*s 
house and began to stamp. The dog from below said : ** Bow, 
wow^ wow [ who U that stamping on the roof^ filling my bowl 
and spoon with dust and making me ashamed before my 
guests ? ” The goat said: Jlaa I It U T, I, little 11 I have got 
two horns like two little hoes, I have got two eyes, open ^ide ; 
whoever has eaten my darling, whoever liaa eaten my sweeting* 
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let Lim come and figtt and war with m*# The dog said : ** I 
have not eaten your darlii]|^, I have not ealea your sweeting \ 
1 will not come to fight and war with ytSfU” 

From there tlie goat went to the root of the jackal^a houiso 
and again began to ^tamp. The jackal from below said t 
“ Yap, yap, yap I who La that stampings filling my bowl and 
gpoon with duat and making me ashamed before my guesta i " 
The goat said; “ It ia 1,1, little I ! 1 have got two eyes wide 
open, I have got two homs Like little hoes ; w^hoevor has eaten 
my darlings whoever ha$ eaten my sw'ectingp let him come to 
fight and war with me. The jackal said : “ I have not eaten 
your darling, 1 have not eaten your sweeting \ I aball not eomo 
to tight and w^ar with you.” 

From there she went onto the wolfs roof and began to 
stamp. The w'olf from below said : “ Hoo^ boo, boo ! Who is 
that stamping, fiUmg my bowd and spoon with dust and making 
me ashamed before my gueata I The goat said i ** It is Ip I* 
little i ! I have got two horna like tw'o little hoes, 1 liave got 
two eyes open wide; whoever has eaten my darling, whoever 
has eaten my sweeting, let him come to fight and war with me.” 
The wolf sold : *' 1 have eaten your darling, 1 have eaten your 
sweeting; I will come to fight and war wdth you,” 

They started off and went to the Qa^L The woH had 
brought a small skin sack with himself as a present; he had 
blfjwTi it up, and tied the mouth tight, but l>eforGhaud he had 
tbrow^n a single pea inside it. He put the skin down in front 
of the QarJ and said: ” Qasi dear, this present is Shawrtobacco, 
I have brought to your semce/" The goat also was holding a 
bowl of curds which she had made of her ovm milk. 

M the wolfs present was more acceptable to him Uncle 
Qa^i said to the sorvaat: ** Herep open it and let me have a look 
at it."’ The servant opened the mouth of the skin in front of 
the Qazi, the pea Hew outp hit the Qn^i in the eye and blinded 
one eye. Immcfllately Aunt Goat carried the bowl forward. 
When the Qa::i took a fingerful of the curds his eye got better 
again. Tlien the Qad said to himself: 0 bastard wolf! I 

swear to take vengeance on you for this hurt/' 
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He ordeivd the ring to be prepaied for the fight and sent 
to fetch two boms of iioo nod two boms of felt for them. He 
put the felt horns on the head of the wolf and the iroa 
scablianls on the horn of the goat. Then he brought- them into 
the ring and said: “Oil! fight I ” The woU and the goat 
began to have a bout of butting. Unch> Wolf firat butted the 
goat, his honis l>eut. When the goat gave a butt in the belly 
of the wolf, he ripped it. The kUIs came out. Their mother 
began to lick them and asked them: “ My pets, where were 
you ? " They said ; “ Wo were eating porridge at our uncle’s 
hoiuie.” She said ; “ And my share ? ” They all said wit h ono 
voice : “ I put it in my sidrt tail, niy shirt tail burnt; I put 
it in my Imnd, my hand burnt; I put it In my mouth, my 
mouth burnt.” She said; “ Mot-licr’spcta I OGodI Alayyou 
be welcome, ” 

And so they rejoicetl over each other, 1 too liave returned 

and they gave me nothing. 

exa.mplf n 
Duymzc Swa/eJ 

Kgerhnewe ke le zemani xafcmetii Bmjjm PasUnj Bebcdba, 
ke ew xele Ic Qellia Cliwalan da nifibtyhu, Kadbyr Shaj £rap 
be leslikreld dwanze hesar kesijewe wistybuj be sor wuthati 
Bebedha rha biiure bchete ser shari ATuusylb, ke ew deme be 
dea Tyrkekanewe buwe. NatlLyr Sha kliebcreki tmidybu bo 
Brajim ke rb6gaj lidhatc lie ser wulhati Kurdekana lichete ser 
AluusyUi, ko biigre. Brajim Pasha lew serdeiuedha legelh 
Tyrkckan dost bn. Cge Icmc bo shiini ezani ke leshkri iWigane 
be aer wmUiatja byrhwa. Em tekliifei pesendh iickvrd, 
ewabi narhezaji bo Kadbyr Sha nardewc. Nadhyr Slia leser 
eme ear dylhgiir n zdr lui, we wTiti: “ Her eh^ bo scr wulhati 
Bebedha brhom.” li\’e lit*m core ijcrari dlio. 

Biajim Paslia khelieri wer gyrtybii ke chy rliosho 
Emnijckan xerekot cken. Hesubynl Icshkrek ke be dcatewe 
cbe koj ekatewo. Dwanze swar ko zor dynjadiiw u sbareza bna 
kv-rdni be peslirbewi cm leshkyrej kboj. Emano le pesb 
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Icshkyrekewe be ghar erhon we k niiwcj ahcwdliB egetie 
ieshkrekej Nadbyr Sba, ki; le deshti Meriiwan bellijan dha 
bu. Her dwan dwaa u sjan sjau ebytie de^ejl:bj k rba$t ti 
chop u pysht u p&sb dewiej leabkyrake edhen, we le hemuu 
kjekewc ejkene bera w desreab. 

Be hclhkewt ew iihowe zor tariik a nuutek u befr u banm 
cbe. Be cheshack serjan te eshewenvn ke [e^hkyreke 
wa ezaajn ke qaweteki zor dewrej dhawyn. Be rbengeki wa 
ah^wAD ke dost n dvTshmytijaa p6 lek welcrajewe. PeUmari 
jektyr edhen, Ew ahewe ta beri bejan le naw khojAna le 
jekt)T icuahtar oken, QeLaebojan khystanaw khojan, 

Ke dynjft rbuunak ebfetewe ebiiiij-n ke gelekfan le jektyr 
kushtiiwe, mr shpyrze bun wc pelupoj xcreket u hezi t>ertimber 
westAtijan uemawe l be naebarii egerbenewe dwawe* 

Etd a74ijije her le lajeni em dwatize aw^arewc krowe. Xele 
ke Icshkrckei Brajim Pasha egat tema^ba eken ke lesbkyri 
firaii biicbjaa [lemawe we mr i^ejark mikbosh ebe ke be ser 
bowari ktialiidha egen. 


Tra^'seation 

?7*e Tmvim Hormnen Meriimn 
They relate tliat in the time of the rulerahip of Ibrahim 
Puislia Bftban, who at tlmt epodb resided at Qab 
Chwalan, Nfl(lir Shah of Poreia with ati army of twelve 
tboiiAand persorug bad wished to tmverse the Bal>an country 
and march agamat the eity of Mosul, which at that moment 
was in the bands of tbe Turks. Xadir Shah bad sent a message 
to Ibrahim to give hitn passage through the country 
of the Kurds, for him to march against Moanb to take hi. 
Ibrahim Pasha nt that particular moment was friendly with 
the Turks. Apart from this he thought it disgraceful that 
a foreign army should go through lik countiy. He did not 
approve of this demand and sent an answer of refusal liaok 
to Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah for this reason b^ame very 
annoyed and upset^ and he said : [ must neverthelt^ go 

throngli the Buban country*'' And thus he ilecided* 
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Tbratiin Pasha had received mformation as to which 
day the PeraiimH are to start. As quicldy as possjbla he 
collects an army such as can be got. He made twelve howe- 
men, who were very e.'Cperienced and acquainted with 
the "round, the advance-giiard of thia anny of his. These 
gallop in front of the army and in the toiddlo of the night 
reach the array of Nadir Shah, which had camped in the 
plain of Meriwan. They form ecctiona by twos and threes. 
They surround the army to right and left, b rear and in 
frontj and shout and fire voUevs from every side. 

By chance that night is pitch dark with snow and tain. 
They confuse them in such a way that the army think that 
a very large force has surrounded them. They were confused 
in such a way that friend and enemy could not be dUtinuished 
by them. They attack one another. All that night till 
dawn they make a slaughter of each other among theraaelves. 
They reduced themselves to exhaustion. 

When it gets light they see tliat they have killed many 
of each other, they have become very demoroliued and ability 
to move and strength to resist has not remained. They are 
obliged to retreat. 

This bravo deed was performed by these twelve horsemen 
only. When the army of Ibrahim Pasha arrives they see that 
none of the Persian army have remained and they are very 
sorry that they find an empty camp. 

E.vample III 

\ Frewi " Vnageaf the /iunit:»A b,j Teiefi^ IFdWu’ Bey 

) (rt) Edati nida dengeke ke bo piahandhani xisseki wcku 
tkhoshii, 'aebatii, pzhare. tyrs . , , . htd: be kcihk ehenxL 
Emane legelh kelimekaaityri tumledha laqejekjan nab£ ■ 
weku: — ' 

Aj 1 le hiirym obu. 

Okhkhej ! rhy^gar bum. 

Of! le des to wekhtc shot bym. 
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Lm GiUHlancdha "AjT* bo 'actmtUi "" Okbkhej ! *" bo 
kbodiiij ** Of! ” bo pzbare bo kclhk h-finrawyii* 

{&) Booftwi lekcihei omnoGn : ke, ; w«kii 

Myn lo kkauwoko ke par hBwc krhiitati da nbhtuum. 

Ew pjawej bercdha rha burd nafljawym bu. 

Emano ewr nmalhanen ko duvne Iq Imtixan dot oliiiii., 

Le cumlcj jekema duwem ka booawi lokdhere ; cbimka 
caj nawi ** kbanweke egr^tewo we aimJcj *' mya le 
ktauwckedha da iibhtiium ” d be cumloj ** ewe pay krhutaii ” 
'Gwe nuusaadbywe. Le cumlej duwema j ” -i dwaj " ow 
pjawp ** boHawi Ickdberc^ cbunke oej ** cw pjawe ” egyetewe 
we cuielej ew pjawe bere^lLa rha burd 4 be cum1e| ** ew 
pjawe nasjawym bu ” -wcwt nuusandbywe. Le ctmilaj 
sejema ke " *i dwaj ew mBalkaoen ** boiiawi lekdheEe^ 
chimke oej “ ew outalliane egretewe we ciltnlej ** emacie ew 
mnalhanen 4 be ciimle] ew mnalhano dujTic le untixan 
der cLoii -ewe nuusaiidhywe* 

Tranplatiox 

(o) Ad mteTjectioD k a Bound which Is used to esprt^ a 
feebng such as joy, Burprise, griefg fear, etc, Ttiaae can iiave 
no couDeetieu with the other words ol the Bcntence, 

Ob ! I forgot- 
Hurrah ! I am freed. 

Alas ! I aliall eoon be driren mad by you* 

In theae sentences ■* Oh ! ” is used for surpriao,Hurrah 1 
is used for joy^ “ Alas ! ” is used for grief, 

(t) JRelative proiiouus are tho following: ^ whichg tbat^ 

1 am in the house which you bought last year. 

That man that posseil by bej^ was au ao^juaintauco of 
mine. 

These are the children who passed the oxamLnation 
yesterday. 

lu the first sentence the second ke (which) U a relative 
pronoun, because it takes the place of ** the house and has 
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connected the sentence I nm living in the hotisc ” to the 
sentence ** You bought la&t year*” In the second sentcneo the 
that ('?} after ** that man ” is a relatiYe pronoun because 
it takes the place of " that man and has connected the 
sentence " that man passed by hem to the sentence^* that 
man waa an acquaintance of mkm In the third sentence the 
"" who (iic) after “* those children ** is a relative pronoun be^ 
cause it take^ the place of “ those chittlren and has con¬ 
nected the sentence these am those ciiildrcn ” to the sentence 
** those cliibiren passed the examination yesterday *\ 



On the Tibetan Transcriptions of Si-Hia 
Words 

By !=rrUART N. WOLFEN'T>K>? 

^IXCEp during the Iiujt few yeAi^, *Si-Hw texts with trans¬ 
literations into Titictan character have been brought to 
Hghtp® it seems tliat a new iwpect may bo put upon the 
morphology of this language. 

Ptev'iously the texts studied proridetl us only with tran- 
Acrlptions into Cliioese chameterSp and it is on their andonce 
that roeoijstructions of Sj-Hia words wen? first leased. Writing 
in 1916 with this class of rnaterial f^efore him, Ijiufer* 
consequently stated that "‘consonantal prefixes tan be 
pointecl out only in four cases : k-nu or t-fm (‘ five it-Auu^ 
(' heaven *), r-ni (* ear ami possibly m-nt, m-bi {* worm 

Againp more recently (1926}, though in this e 4 ifle with the 
evidence of Tibetan transcriptions at hand, Xevakv^* has 
stated his belief that the prefixed letters in the tibct.an 
transcriptions of Si-Hia words were probably not ptoiipunced, 
a conclusion to which ho was evidently largely led by keeping 
in mind its Chinese tTanscription wlien dealing with a 
Si-Hia word and its vanants. 

But thoro scorns very little justificatloti for this. In ;^evflky"s 
material the Tibetan transcriptions actually give us difcctlv 
contrary' evidcnco powerful enough to go far, with supporting 
material from related languages (examples of which are given 
hebw), to negative tho idea that Si-Ilia was a language 
devoid of spoken profi.xes. It ia not exactly probobic, to asy 
the least, that in the eleventh oentory^ when the script was 
invented and introduced, that the Language had no such 
prefixes to record. Ail the evidenco, internal and e.\tenial, 
is opposed to such a view, 

* Sws Stein, InMtrmoM Am, vol. ili, pi. Nevikyp ** A Brief 

Manijjif of tfctn Ch*r*ctiir# with Tibetm Tr»A*cripti«iip" 

of fAc /tjnafic Socieijf^ Xo. 'I, MArch, 1026. 

■ ToAing /^sd, voJ, nii, p, 163, 

* Dp. nit,, p. KjiiT- 
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It wjig uatuml enoogb for the eArliet inveati^tors* worldng 
from the Chiseae side onlj, to have concluded that SL-Hia 
wofi badly abraded^ for Chinese is ill equipped for recording 
prefixed clementi$ of the Tibetan type- But there is one source 
of support loT the Tibetan transcriptions wliicb hns not yot 
been given the attention it deserves^ viz. the existence stilly 
no very groat distanoo from the old Si-Hia territory, of forms 
often oontaming the old Si-Kia prefixes—a fact which makes 
it appear rather likely that the old tranficriptions of Si-Uia 
words in Tibetan characters ate really falling the truth. 

Among such the following may here be given * X — 

(1) Si-Hia I)* f?in3, man^ Jyamng t-f^A (v, R,)^ ii-r-mi (H.), 

(2) Si-HJa eye, Jyamng 

(L.), ie-mni^ (v. R.), iai-myef:, ta-viyek {** iam^ 
myck ” j H.). 

(3) Si-Hia Boven^ Jyanmg 

iihA-ne {\\ R.);, k-§-nk (L Jp ku-s-nSs (H.). 

(4) Si-Hia ^3* byu^ head, Jyarung £a4Ti 

(v. R,), ta-ko (H.), T. 77 ^ 0 . 

(5) Si'ffia ^3"^' S^%f dwH^ ^h* dmi* fire* Jyarung 

k-mi, fe-nn? {v, R,)* H~fni fH ). 


^ Th? 8i-Hkii fomiB iLtQ from NerskT'a .l/ai4UJ^ ilmady i(|UjGt«d, those of 
Jyaiung frtm Laulcr tL}, T‘mn{f i\ta, -(1014), pp, 106^, f. Boithom 
H-)p Bd. 51^ pp. aS'4-3^. mnd HckIkmiii es iA« 

Langm^j^, Zn'IcraJwiv, and Rdiguitt 0 / AfjwJ find Tiftsi, pi. It, pp, 6^-^, 
Aoil Yoeabulnir^' falloirinj; {f, JRA^\ pp. SW^)- The mt^crld tilm 

to the wri?«r'i OulitM of Ling%t*fk MorpAniogy, 

R.A.8. PriM PUihlii^Ation^ toL mil, pp, 141-3, whons ihli l&Oguage ii doiUt 
with in DOuQDCtioa with OntRbJ Chinofle Knm equiFi^f^EiL a aev given 

here fnim NerjJtj vtwa thn ewt BiAnding af the Si-Kin irardi—fob«tAnLiTc 
or —it in doubt. Tibetan GqaI 1« UAtucribed ^, bj? Analogy with 

dUi:hk^'9 prAciice with aa a prefix mnd Kiinacnc ot the repre- 

BtinlAtivv of cAtlirr ShaI gs ( =^ T. 

* For thfr t <> U LtlterchAngfl, 1&2U* p. 5^2, and MoTphedogy 

pp. 114-1 Lo. 
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(6) Si-Hia yi^t 

S‘ yij mn, T. (oiatli cent.^) Jyaning fca^rti {** ki-ni **; 

V* B.), ki^i (H.), 3i-fan Moso gni-irWi Kflioi 

^-ftl (I/cwin), to-ni (PhsTTe). 

(7) Si-Hia ^*1'^* womaop Jjarung te-me (v. R,)* 

(8) Si-Hift gstvoii,^ J*Op 

thrte^ Jyaruag io-^^wi {v* R.), jba .»(liii> {H.)^ T, 

(9) Si-Hia itfifT® (Nevsky’s 

seed, T. qdzuyg-^^ I*- UAiig$^ 

ztigs F. Imp. sn^s) to plant, to set a plant into the 
ground, and cogmLte;^, The Si-Hia ward here appears to be 
from a '"Perfoet” form, lit, (that whieh h) inserted or 
planted (in the ground) *\ 

(10) 9i-Hift *{V gee, to go {^r),* T, 

gkgs-pa to go, to proceed, Jyorung top ‘‘'dv to go on foot 

(V, R.). 

(11) 8i‘Hia «,&* gjf, going, a wsJJt, a 

journey (|x eubst*®}, T. r»ff-it» (cleg.) to come, 

to go (cf. also T. ^i-ba P, h to diaappcAT, go away 

or go out (aa a flame or life), whence : to die ^ death, lit. 
“ going away ”) . 

(12) Si-Hia ^v^ni dha (jff, #), T. dga-ba to rejoice; 

glad, happy; good (d, also T Hge-ba happiness, 

weltore];^ happy). 


' ^ JHAS. 1E^. p. w». 

" EiACl Ruding oncvartAin. -Cf. n^xt oairy* 

■ Rw note 5 (III p+ 4S. 

* Sw " Oantributton Pp^Ununmira ■ r£tiide eLu r£critu« ot dn 

Ja LaUgne BinBim," dt I'Acadimig df* /luenjMHMf ef Btlkt-Leiinw, 

IDOi (t, li, Siofl^ Pftrtie), p 4 4 K 
^ Jbp M foot; hnpiy Ln Biuiniu Jjunog (v. E.), 
ritifl. jit?io*aT 1031- 
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(13) Si-Hia (iS ?; cf. Jjt sap, juice *). T. i* rtsi, 

sap, juice. 

(14) Si-Hia ^|y jni, two, T, ffttis, Jyaning 

io-ncs (v. R.), Aa-ticff (H.). 

(16) Si-Hia gte^^t alone, single, one ^), Jjarung 
jto-<ie (v. R.), ka-ti (H.), one. (Cf, ? T. g&g.) 

(16) Si-Hift qgi^f nine, T. dgu,^ 

Jyarang Aru-nii, Ao-Am {v. R.), Lusbei pu-lud, Shonehe ma-Jb. 
and others. 

(17) Si-Hitt hsu^j, w, 5’ an, resemble, 

equal to, like (in), T. ^*=5' ^u-5a F, ng" fifi*. Imp. (&)jii(f) 
to copy. 

(18) Si-Hia gno^, no, ^ m, 3t, Si, 

T. fwn-jw, p. gnat* to 

overtake, to rcuchj to como up with*® 

(19) SMIia cicAUp pure (i^)p T. 

gisan (aLjo CsanS~p($^ Perf. of ' cf. also tAn-(a P, 

F. &5«n to clcaoso, to purify), 

(20) Si-Hia j5 rUa* ^3'^* dgfi-ba to boat], b^iit> 

^3"^* dgu-r, lyu-r, stpi-f^ 

\a 

(21) ai Hia 5]^^* ^ ne, hcact^ Nyi Lo-lo 

^(i)-f>MS, T* mu\ Jjaning k i-ni (v. R,). 

(22) Si-Hia nu,^ Etc^ Lepcha fd^Ao^ Lughei 


^ B» XnTBtJp XOd Id6. 

* Bw not* 2 Qn p, 48. 

■ Cf, Atfto flKHi-jMi P* BJid F- tiJtmn la idii* Id LnerwH * ineftNur^ 

Approximiiliiig otbor meADings of tbn d^iow 

* Heading doubtful, Qo^Hed by Nin-xky (Na. 271)^ who euggeald rAtt 
OB A pOnsible eltcmatiii?, 

* Bw Af^rjfMoy^, p. ^ (Nov 22 and n. 1). 

* Si# CLi»l4 2 fin p. 48. 
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pa-}'id, Dimil'sa etc,, Jyanmg lo-mu ^ (v. R.), 

T. S:* 


In BOmo cases Si-Ilia natuTally shows independence in the 


mattcT of its ptefb:, a$ in :— 

(23) Si-Hia gse, ^ se, to know Ot), T. 


to-po, Ses-ya, 


{S4) Si-Hia gde, class, cfltegOTy, kind (^J!, 

©), T, g* sdc. 

} 

Ill th^SH^ the eubstitutleii ieax^ defiiutely towards the usage 
of Eastern TibetAii dialects.* 

It touist Hurely bfi admitted, in view of such evidienci:^ that 
we no longer have any valid reason for questioning tho 
accuracy of the Tibetan and favouring that of the CKineso 
tjaiuicriptiotifl. Quite apart from anything else, it is^ a priori^ 
to he expected that Si-Hiap as a Tibeto-Burman language 
dating back seven to nine centuries, would be well provided 
with just such prehxes as the Tibetan transoriptions contain* 

It also see^ not improbable that the Jyanmg triboSj at 
present settled just west of the Cheug-tu plain m Sze-cKuan, 
are descendants of a stock whose language was nearly allied 
to Si-Hia^ thoogb our knowledge of their dLilect is as yet so 
fragmentary that hut little can he said with certainty. It 
howeveCp at least a fact that eorrespondeiico is, in general, 
a good deal closer hetw'een Si-Hia and Jynrung than between 
Si-Ilia and tho “ Tangutan ** material collected by 
Prejevakky * ui former ShUia territory, and it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that a body of 8i-Hia epeakers 
Were displaced southwaids by Chingiz Khan^s conquest of 
their kingdom, and that it Is their word material which we 
have surviving in Jyamng, In thb latter, prefixes instead of 

^ Ct. LHUfer't quoted Hbevn, und him pp. 41-2 

* Cf. p. 

• CeiiBfry Utfif SaliiuJts of ±Yori^m Tifeet, 

lADdoo, voi. n, pp. pp. i v^r^iz and soi-i* 
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being ]o^ have been rot4ijnecl^ and have even, bad placed 
before them still others of later dato.^ We cenieguoDtlj are 
oot compelled to expect SbHla to be represented now by 
word lorina more abraded than the Tibetan tranacrlptione 
we bnv^e considered above^ and need fool no surprise if the 
language Is eventually found to survive in Jyarung and to have 
sufiercd less phonetic decay than we might expect. 

* S&e Morphoifyg^, pp, 141-34 



The Kslavdda (he Zervanite System 

Bv O. G. TO!! AVESENT>OXK 

1+ IitTPonircnoN. 

IL licDLUc Cd!<{^trfiqk]iS QF Tmx. 

K AttjtqdB of different naligicHij HAd pliilo4iO|}LleiJ vdacridi 
toviirdi Iho problem, 

2. AUlnflionu tin tba K^UAvidA. 

IIL IsASMS of Tdik. 

K lr«iiiui«mircc4. 

3, CbrutiAn rcferenoi^. 

3. Tlie testimony aE EmiBrno^ of Rhodod. 

IV. ^E3opi7rAMu.3r Coa^rjtmojrfi of Tuie. 

V, Q&ei;e aitd Hixtji?r|gTTG SrsouLATiosa d3i Time. 

VI, Tue Dicvn^FacEsrr of ^EHVAiib^. 

1+ Tt» probalila Bpocll of Zt^fTnniam. 

2, Tbo ZciTBitito doctrine. 

VIE, IiLLKiA5f Contact nfJtn I^ioia. 

VIII. Cohol^iono. 

L lNTBODUCTlO>r 

maiiii't??' in wliich ^lanl presontirf to the SEsani&ii eouFt 
his new (loctiidie seema demotieti^te that the 
mazdayiLKnhin tlicoiogj' of that petiqKl conceived timep 
miin-, as the highest prijiciple. ZamthiLqtra^s own doctrinfi 
had been distinctively monotheistic and ipiritiiaU Burt it had 
fallen into oblivion and had been stipcrscded by a polytheistic 
eyatem such as was the offiehd creed of the Achaemenian 
empire and such as it Li recorded in the later Avesta, At a 
certain nioment religious reaction appears to have made 
itself felt against the alteration of the true spirit of Zara- 
thu^ra's teaching. In tiy^lng to reconiftmct this doctrino 
the mazdalst. theologians had hit upon speculations considering 
time aa the supreme essence. The question^ when this Bystem 
may have been first evolved, will be treated later on. For the 
present, it may Buflice to state that the Zervanite theology 
was officblly recogniTed during the Ijegioning of the S^nian 
epoch, but without leaving traces in the A vesta or in the 
bulk of the PuhlavT Iherature. 
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On the other blind pHlcieophical BpcculntiQii$ on time formed 
the cBsentlal part of a apecial sytitem of Indian philosophy, 
the Kalavftdiij a school which disappeared and was absorbed 
by the recognized aystems. Again, in the Hellenistic world 
the question of time, of its i^elation to certain philosophical 
conceptionB and scientific aspects was treated under a nnmher 
of different points of view% 

The wide diffusion ol the speculations concerning time as 
the leading principle calls for a closer study of thU special 
development of thought. It must Ixs home in mind that the 
representatioD of time as a philosopliical or religious factor 
is only po^ihle when certain astronomical features have heen 
observed, comprising a system of Tneasurenient of time and 
showing that nothing visible can be tohen as exintlng outside 
this conception. Where therefore time has been promoted to 
the rank of supreme essence^ the acientifie spirit and the 
philosophical or theological specnlatJons must necessarily 
have olieudy attained a eertam level. All this conteuda to 
make the examination of the problem more attractive^ hut 
it adds oonsidembly to the difficulty of liandlmg it. 

The scope of the following lines is to present the features 
of the question in a manner showing the similarities and 
the differences of the conception of time hi Iran, lu India, and 
in the HeUenistie world. If absolutely convincing results 
cannot be arrived at on the subject of the origin of the specula¬ 
tions on time—speculations which may have been taken up 
in different countries and nt different epochs independently 
of each other — it may be of interest at least to be able to 
compare the doctrines in question. Howei^er* It mast never 
l;c forgotten that between India, Iran and the Westeni w^orld 
frequent intercourse took place and that important featuna 
like the Indian alphabet point to the conclusion of Western 
mfiucnccfi having worked on the Indian mmd—through 
direct contact by the neighbourhood of Imn or through other 
channels like Bouthem jVrabia, Sir John Jlarsbaira important 
discoveries in the Punjab show that very early relations 
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existed b^twe^n Dorth-weatem Inslia and tte countries 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 

But one fact tnust not be OYerlooked : Indian thought has 
developed maiulv on its own lines. Even if ouhdde influences 
are to be taken into account, Indian philosophy baa always 
gone her own way^ not troubling about other nations. Maha- 
yaO^-buddlikm has first carried Indian idea^ into wider 
Circles. It may be that certaiii features of Buddhism like the 
non-recognition of the caste system - and ita adversity to 
ascetic practices have been the main instrument in making 
Buddhism unpopular in India, so that the Hindoo movement 
ivas able to suppress Buddhism in India proper^ 

When the special position of the Indian development is 
taken into oonaideration, it will appear useful to examine 
the Endian tbeories on time as the first point of this paper and 
to follow* up with Iran as the country which was in touch 
both with India and the regious of the West, After tTeating 
the Iraman conceptbus of time as the highest being it will 
be good to turn to the Hcllenistie w orld e:tteudii!ig the studies 
to such Mesopotamian, Anatolian or other elements which 
may have been taken up by Hellenism. 

After the situai^ou conocrumg the philosophy of time in 
Iran^ India and the Hellenistic world has been made clear, 
it will be possible to propose certain solutJona explaining the 
different speculations* In doing this, it must, however, be 
understood that the author does not uitend to engage him¬ 
self in unproved theorka, but that he only wishes to present 
some auggestjons for further studies. 

^ ThJft doe* not meiUl that Buddlibm waa in tkny Wbt a reaction againat 
tlie i^t«m of caatca. Od tte wkok cftrly BuddhUai wa# m uiftoontio 
EELOTdCEventT in which the kfatriyn hut pTodiiEivnt. It wu the 

pricikigci of the and tho aniJsoritj of tbd Vinia that tbs hCMT 

doctrine waa dirDCted. For attnElUllg the rtat® of freedam Irom pain and 
the entanglement m the vorld Li vu IndUTereut whether the follower of 
the Bndilfui wna a BriLhidAi;;ia, e Kaairijrap er m Vnliya. But the Iiidjan 
Budiibisla wrie aware of the caate diatiDOtkm- Nobliia nod BrabmonJu 
form the aurreumfing of the Buddha and Bnddbiji tradltlca belEevei that 
s Buddba can onJy bn boni os t Bs^hman or a K^atrSra. 
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Oq tbe other hand philosophical speculations on time formed 
the esscutial part of a special system of Indian philosophy, 
the Kilavada, a school which dkappeared and was absorbed 
by the recognised systeim, Again^ in the ITelleiustit: w orld 
the question of time, of its relation to certain philosophieul 
conceptioois and adentific aspects was treated under a number 
of difTereat points of view. 

The wide dilfiidoii of the specuIatiotiLS concerning time as 
the leading principle calls for a closer study of this special 
development of thought. It must be borne in mind that the 
representation of time as a pliilc^ophieul or reli^ous factor 
is only possible w'hen certain astronomiciil features haTe been 
observed, comprising a system of measurement of time and 
fihow^ing that nothing visible can be taken as existing oiitside 
this conccptioD. Where therefore time has been promoted to 
the rank of supreme essence, the scientific spirit and the 
philosophical or theological speculations must necessarily 
liave already attained a certain level. Alt this contendB to 
make the examination of the problem more attractive, but 
it adds considerably to the difliculty of handling it. 

The scope of the following Lines is to present the features 
of the question in a manner showing the similarities and 
the diffoTenccs of the conception of time in Iran, in Indk, and 
in the Hdlcnistic world. If absolutely coh’^incing results 
cannot be arrived at on the subject of the origin of the spceula- 
tiona on time—speculations which may have been taken up 
in different countries and at difFcrent epochs independently 
of each other—it may be of interest at least to be able to 
compare tlie doctrines in question^ Howeverp it must never 
be forgotten that betwcfcn India^ Tran and the Western w'orld 
frequent intercourse took plaeo and that important features 
like the Indiau alphabet point to the conclusion of Western 
induoRcee having worked on the Indian mind—through 
direct- contact by the neighbourhood of J run or through other 
channels like southern Sir John ^Tundmll'B important 

discoveries in the Punjab show that very early relations 
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existed between norfeb* western IndiA And tlie conn tries 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 

But pne fact must not be overlooked t IndJan thought has 
developed nminlv on its own lines. Even if outside iaJluenees 
are to be taken into account, Indian philosophy has always 
gone her own way, not troublmg about other nations. Maha- 
yaos-buddhlsm has first carried Indian ideas into wider 
circles. It may bo that certain features of Buddhism like the 
nou-rcoognition of the caste fiystem ^ and its adversity to 
ascetic practices have been the main instrument in makitig 
Buddhism unpopular in Indb, bo that the Hindoo movement 
was able to suppress Buddhism in India proper. 

When the special position of the Indian developnieot is 
taken into consideratipn, it will appear useful to examine 
the Indian theories on time as the first point of this paper and 
to follow up with Iran as the country which was in touch 
both with India and the regions of the West. After treating 
the Iratklan conceptions of time as the highest being it will 
be gCMxJ to tiu*n to the Tlellenlfftic world extending the studiea 
to such Mesopotamian, Anatolian or other dements which 
may have been taken, up by Hellenism. 

..\fter the sttuation concoming the philosophy of time in 
Iran, India and the Hellenistic world has been made clear, 
it will be possible to propose certain solutions explaining the 
difierent sj>eculations. In doing thi^^ it must, however, be 
understood that the author does not intend to engage him^ 
Bclf in unproved theorks^ bat that he only wbhes to present 
some suggestions for further studies, 

^ Thh aqI mean thut Jhii m 'wrb in any wiy m reik[7tlo<a ftgftinst 
thn syMie>n] q|! caitei. On lh& wly BnddLUm wu cm artiiocfiitiQ 
matcmiml, \ti which tfep am pitmintmU It wab sgalnEt ths 

qf Uifl BrihtiiaTvas and the suthnritjr qf Ow Veda that the iwjw 
d^lrine mw liifDcIqdi For attabiiii^ ihe of tEtredom Itotn pain and 
Ihn entan^temeal in the warld it won ituii^cmnt whether the f(^lower of 
the Buddha w&e a BTibrnana, a Ksatriyi, or a VaiaTn. But the Indian 
Bnddhiata were nwmie nf the eoAto dlitinetioiir Nobtei and BrahmA^aa 
form the §ttmjundin^ of the Buddha and Emidhiat tradltinn lielierea th*t 
a BucJfihji cam only bo bom « a Brahmii.n nr a Kfatrlyi. 
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A nomtKsr of ^peokl points of the subject under review 
has been dealt with already by eminent scholars whose work 
in elucidating parts of the piobleiii have greatly advanced 
our knowledge of it- Such \'u.liiable contributions are 
principally due to Wilhelm Bousset, Fmmc Cumont, Louis 
llaribp Carl Clemen, Eduard Norden, Hemrich Junker, 
Hans Heinrich Sebaeder, Richard Reitzenst™, Louise Trojep 
Robert Eislcr, and Isidor Scbeftelowitz.^ The u'ork accom- 
plJahed by these and other seboLare baa given the impulse for 
midertaking the foibwiiig study, which tries to consiclcr the 
subject under a more general aspect, but which vrould not be 
possible without the preparatory investigations mentioned here. 
It will not in every ease be feasible to accept the cxplonaticnB 
or deductious proposed by other authors, but this does not 
mean a cirticiem of their work. The strongest impuka given 
by scholarly labour is not always contained hi the fact that 
the result expounded muh-t be maintained for ever and over^ 
but that it incites discussion and further investigation. If a 
problem is attacked from more sides than onCp the probabilities 
of a sound solution will by necessity be larger than if only 
a restricted circle of persons deals with it. As tbe field which 
the present study has to embrace m large and as the traditions 
of many nations and countries have to be taken into account, 
the chances for errors arc greater than if the author had 
limited himself to only one or tw^o sectors. 


^ Aitpf Uic t^amploLiofi cii iklR p*|ttfr, vhieh wojt nj*d m 10S8, 

at tlw 17 th Ink'niftliQiiftl OrifsCldJ TaDpTW at the rolkwing 

ItudlM kave tpuetidMj Ihc lubj^t undirT cCrtiikJcmtian i K- Holl, 
Gaammtlii ii, 11*^, 145 ff, A. duiAE^nKii, ^tiuteA nr h 

UroaMritrfit dt hi Perm 0, A. V* Willie* JiM-kwjj, 

J?iiidi€j, im, 31 fl. J. D* C, Thti Zorrxutrki, DoctritK 

of a Fuiurt Lift, 2nd ud., lOiO, m, 2S. I. SelbcriclDnltj!^ /JiV XtU ittf 
Sd^UhAftiAffofihtii m dtr indiAcAtn vnd 1H20. 

H. JunW, [V6ritr nflJ SntktU, Jiii, 111211, 132 tT. E. Benw£i Tht PtTJtmn 

IldigkrH, l92^, 70 ff. JAS. i-civ, 1021^ 2S7 tf. H, R JAS. texir. 

Ifi^Sp JOB iT. G. Me^inA, Dtr Crspnnf^ dtr Magitr itttd die xafYUAaifri^fA^ 
1030p 04 f. CiiXEtoiit, rrli^ioH^ oHtmiattM dftHt ti pngamiAnt 
rermaio, 4lh od., 1020, 277 f. 
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II 

ISPIAN CoNCEPnONS OF TiME 

1, Attitude of different rdtffioui and phitosopAictd icJtoota 
ioirards (be prftblem 

Tlie iJgveda employs the term lala like the word fiu not in 
the general of time bnt in that of '* certain moment 
“right moment”,' In the latter meaning idla was often 
used in connection, with the sacrifice ritual and although the 
etymology of the word has not yet beoti cleared up in a 
csompletely aatirfactoiy manner * the sense ” right moment for 
a purpose " seems to be the original one^ aa Qldonberg haa 
been able to show,* On the other hand, it baa been suggested 
that la/rt may hare meant at first something like “ driver ” 
and that this figure was a so-called ** special god ” in the sense 
accepted by Usenet.* In a aimilar manner Giintert baa tried 
to explain the charactcT of Savitar.® There remains however 
a certain difficulty. It b in the Arthami\'cda that b 
meotianed for the first time as a god. He appears there 
alreatiy as an al>stract conception of highly philosophical 
tendencies. How this abstraction developed b not known 
and only conjectures can lie put forward couceming the 
original character of Ivh as a deity. There is even no 
explanation to be given how idla came to be the term for 
“time in which meaning the word b generally employed 
in Sanskrit, where the concept ion of n deity Jt'dfrt docs not come 
into consideration. We can only state that the Atharva veda 
treats kak as a god, without being able to ascertain in 
what way thb notion grew up, 

Tlie question whether tho abstract idea of time was 
turned into a deity or whether a concrete god khlap the 

* €i. the pofflt-Vedic "iwaKwi, rrm-ntu^ ^^ 

^ H. Gunters Du- nriKht und lUttand, fT. 

* AcAre (Jer Ujrtwtf^fUn* IS, I ^ UViJla dir Brikk majtai£jtt^ 40 , 

■ W\ VVfljit, JS//. r+ IS27* I6S ; uf. t/fener, G^iUrnamtit^ 75 f, 

*' Gentert, Idc. eil., j cl. Ol^kutwr^, IttJ. d^M Veda^ 204 

63 ff i EBJfS, Ji, 4rU £33 ff i Vedafor^^g, 79 ff. 
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" dtitrcT ”, Jit a certaia period coiin^?ctfl<l witt the abstract 
conception of timCj, can hardly be answered, if one desires to 
remain on the soJid ground of facts. 

Atharv‘a\''edfl, mXj 53 and 54, presents Kala already as the 
highest piinciple, os the creator of Prajapati and of the 
universe.^ On the other hand, Atfiarraveda^ jdii, 2, 39 il., 
says that Pohitu, a solar deity, ia Kala and Pmjapati. In tho 
Pgveda Rohlta often designs a red hoTse, and the conception 
of the sim as a horse h wdl-kno^Ti. Atharvavedap xix, 53, 1* 
calk Kala a horse with seven rerna and a thotisand eyes.* 

It is practically impossihle to fix eTen approximately the 
age of the Atharvaveda, In any case, tbk sainhita is of special 
intcrestj because it preserves numeroos opinions which were 
not Considered aa orthodox^ The philosophical spcoulatJonH 
on time which tho Athanraveda exposes reckon with BraLmao. 
It is to be oasunicd that these notions on Kab as time cannot 
have been introduced before Brahman had been recogniiKKi 
by pbiloaophical speculation as the one principlo which 
contAms oveiything. The two hymiig about Kala, ivbo is said 
to enclose Bmhmanp and to be superior to him, must therefore 
belong to a pcrio<i when the idea of Bniliiiian had been 
developed, and they denote an opposition to the teaching of 
Brahman being the highest essence. In general the philo- 
fiophical and cosmogonical parts of the Atliarvaveda arc 
belie veil to be of relatively recent origin, “ although it cannot 
be proved why such portions ahould not contain very ancient 
conceptions. In any ease, the Atharvaveda shows that 

^ On cf, Dcctiscn, (hxh, d. Phiiyu. I, i, ^ ff; Wintcrnilt, 

Gtxh.d^n%d. Lii.l U3 ; QaatOEt, i>rarixA4 SaifTj 0^ StimUAt, 

FhiloKtpkiM, 34. 

■ It muit not W Eor^otb^n thm Rolistii '' tho red oni? " mid KSla 

WiiB-hlMt'% KtymoJg^ieiilly MfoTd hfti nolhiag to do with 

Kali time . A cTftidTi piraOtJ mmy hive been druin^ii iH-twmn ihtr t vo 
expn^wiona, but tbe ™m|mrii«.n of KiU with i hon« doen not to 
piint to inciwit mjtbob^foAl connwrtlona, wbleb been p^n ham 

fay Pom^ 

* Wmtcraiti, loD. cit, 130 J OliLenberg^ rFpZLiiMAauun^, 40, tbinkt iKat 
tho twQ hjTimi in qnuliaa nuiy betong In Ibe period of tfae Hrihfflftpika, 
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Kata Iiad becoiiiB tbe subject of pbilosopkicAl meditationfiv 
It to be underfftoctd that tinie was coauccted with Prajapati 
in his character aa the ycat and that 

■a^tranomical notions were taken into account, Tbe seven 
Tcinsij the seven wheels of Kala aa mentioned in Atharvavetla, 
x\x, 53, 1 irf have lieen explained as the seven planets or 
the Beven Aditya. Kak's thousand eyes are said to be identicai 
with the atara as govemed by timo, Giintert believes the 
notion of time to be synonymous with Aditi,* Space and 
time are often enough linked up together, but there is no 
eltie to show that boundlcasncBS ” has really influenced 

the notion of Kala as we find it in the Atban'aveda. Tbe 
Iranian Ztvon- akarana- has evidently been the cause of 
eouneoting Aditt and Kaia, Without accepting the corroctTiese 
of a theory w’hich believes in relations between Aditi and 
Kala, it will be useful to remember the controvei^ies about 
Aditi and the Aditya^ whicb have been explained m the 
most divergent manner^ this group of deities having been 
put in parallel with the Ama^-spanta- and having been 
connected with influences from llesopotamia. 

After the Atharvaveda;^ Kala " time ” is not unfrequently 
mentioned in plulosopbiciil and religious texts. But the 
conception is generally taken in a different character than in 
the Atharvaveda^ where Kala is the highest principle of a 
somewhat mystical tint. The Maliiibbarata occasionally 
considers time os fate.® The doctrine of Karmau has 
influenced such considerations.® Bali, Namuci and Vrtra 
find according to the Mahabhlmta * their consolation in the 
idea, that Kala has shaped their destinies and that nothing 
can be done against time and fste. The Moksadbarmu points 

^ Ihr af. 231, 

* IS ff.; )A3, >441 rE. ^ ff .; 33, 14 H.; xliip J, 30 f., 

■ Time M ft af dfiitky In Indtft iiaa heea treated, by I. 

M.% till? Fifth Gvmuii 0r»atiklidt4^ in 1923-. H« arrii'^ ftt tbn con- 

<r1[uinn Kaia mm fj^inj is & CDQCcpUoii which ilflVdlopcd only a|r«f 

aatTulafy bftcmae Itnawn in tndift. Cf* him book mU Smkkkmd*^ 

goiiheii mfnUoqod abovB, 

* lii. m 224, 22Sp SMp 227, 228, 280. 
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to Kata as tLe mediator between Pnikrti as tie ooa-apper^ 
ceiviog cause aad the udo-appetcctving effects, tic evolutiona 
of matter. These considerations are greatlj' complicated 
by the speculationa on the true nature of the relationa between 
PuTU^ and Prakjti and tie explanation of the fact how 
non^spiiitua] matter came to create the cosmic and psychical 
world. Kcpeatedly time is compared to the consuming fire: 
it is said that Kala cooks or bums the worij. In such case# 
KaJji is identified with Agni like later on with Jfiiya or 
Ptakrti. 

Thu senses of time and fate given to ,Kala include tie notion 
of death, primarily as being the fate from which no living 
being can escape, Kala gradually becomes synonymous of 
death. Tie deity of time and the god of death form one 
heavenly being ; Kola is tie same as Tamo. S5iva is MahakSii, 
the great time and at the same time tie great death ilaha- 
kalT is a form of Diirga, Though Kali originally means “ the 
blue-black ”, the similarity of sound with Kiik must not be 
neglected. J,ikc Vistpu has Ireen assimilated to Kuta,^ 
but time, the general destroyer and giver of life, seems on tie 
whole to be more appropriated to the character of Siva. 
The Visgu-Puraya, i, iJ, mentions time as one of the four shapes 
of the highest essence, the other tbrec being pradAdna. 
punifa and ifytfita. The Bhagavata-Purnna makes Vi^yu 
act through KaLi. Occasionally Visyu is calleil Kfda or 
Khla appears as an independent clement beside# Vi^yu.* 

The testimonies hitherto examined show Kala in the 
sphere of mythology and religion.* They are probably only 
tbe lemains of a once rather widely spread pliilosophieal 
speculation, which considercfl aWlute time ns tho fuiiila- 
mental principle ami which was sitpeiscded and rendered 


* j. 6. 0: 8, 2S ; I t; 13, js f., eie, 

• Rdlekin and Phtlwffiphy am intwrkpcndpnt in India. Of. ftf. tViqtsr- 

mU cl^cr remMka. iftOT, Sft7. on Ifac Inmuiijon of the 

ticitioa TtuPO^Cijfhy by 0Elp4it!ijurr ijvl iSpeyer. 
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obsolete bv other victoriaui ayatema. It is typical that jiist 
the Athan'aveda, which onjoya tht least great Tcputatioii 
amongst the jtiwAifas and which has preserved many beiiefa 
not rccogniatod hy orthodoxy, and sectarian dcvelopmenta 
like Sivaism retain notions of Time as the nppemaost god. 

That the problem ol time came to occupy the minds of 
Indian phDosophers b easily to be understood. The idea 
that every e^ebting thing has but a transitory natufo and is 
subject to decay led by itaelf to speculation on the character 
of time, generally linked up with space, dii, meaning a part of 
the worlds and *" inhnitc space,” a much discussed 

notion. 

But time being connected with the everyday life of man^ 
it was* too, subjected to a purely scientific treatment. The 
science of time, tahjMna^ compriaing the knowledge of 
the divbioD of tiuxct knhjndtragfjti, forms a part of astrology .^ 
Without understandmg the system of time-division it was 
impossible to follow the movements of the stats. Therefore 
the iitudy of time wa^ of the highest importance. The 
notion of Kala belonged to the field of research of one of 
the most difficult branches of Indian sebnee^ astronomy and 
astrology; astrology again remains in cIobc connection with 
other parts of acbntific study as well as with religion and 
magic rites. The mathematical and astronomical problems 
concerning time have had their bearing on the philosophicHal 
side of the aspect^ the character of KTiIu as a deity of fate and 
death, such as it was developed in certain circles, making 
the whole term most approprbto for nstiologicai Bystems. 

In the field of philosophyp however, speculation hit on the 
great difficulty of defining the chameter of time, a puzzle 
which was not answered till Kant s explicaition of time and 
space as forms of conception of the human mind was 
propounded. Indbn thought looked on time as a substance 
or as an attribute and occasionally tried to tackle the problifm 
whether time b eternal or not. On the whole, the que^on 

* Jr V. K^T^rlrm. Z/IJIG. T, J, 
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of tlie iintiir? of time does not seem to Imve taken up much 
K>om in the svstemfl known to us. It is aioro or iess 
aceidentaUy that the pTobleto is troated. Buddhiste were 
on the other hand ready to negate the esisteuee of time at 
all, and this point of view has given rise to controversies 
which allow us to get acquainted with the opmiQms of the 
Bnlhmanie opponents,^ 

The reflections of the lllaitrayaua-Upaiiypad * on the 
transitory natine of eveiything ej^istbg lead already to the 
consideration that time is a substance identical with Brahman, 
while the Brhadarauyaka-Upani^d ^ makes time only 
proceed from Brahman through JA-diu, “apace/' a much 
digctissod term which is often equalled to the ether* The 
Svetii^vatara-Upaniaad, 2, mentions Kala with nature^ 
Svahhava, necessity, Niyati, chance* Yatlmha, the funda¬ 
mental substancefl, Bhut^i, Yoni and Puni^ among the 
possible primary principles which may have caused the world 
to come into existence* On the other hand Gaudapada trie* 
to demonstrate that Kala, Ijvara or Svahhiva cannot he 
the original causes of the world's existence** One of the 
questions which piizde the Indian philoaophers is how time 
can be eternal and still subjected to being divided into 
determinated portions. For those schools who conaidet time 
aa a Huhetance the prohlem presents itself in the shape of 
having to accept the ctemity of a suhetance* While the 
Baqikiiya explains time and space as eternal and coexistant 
attributes of primar matter^ Pzadhao^. other systems like 
the Vai^ika accept two different times, an eternal indivisible 
time and the different parts of time such as the movement 
of the st^rs calb forth. 

These short hinte may sulhce to show how complicated 

^ Cf. til* Biwllont fliLTrey gi^-ein by Th, Etdwfbatjky, La fd 

C9^wllfn^ri^e ti ta l^^nc tk&z lu Bcn;tdkkiM€4 12 H. 

■ i, 4 ^ Ti, i^ie, 

* ib. 0.1^10. 

* Ad ^ifil'AyaJidn^iS^ CL ; cf. H. Jncobu 
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the ’Sftole problem appeared to the philosophical miod,^ 
It is of intemt to note that the Vediata, which gives to the 
conception of oiasa ita place in speculation, passes more or 
Jogs in silence over that of time, &tikara^^ who attacks the 
Buddhists because they negate the outward worlds accepts 
only an empirkaJ reality. Therefore time does not exist 
in his cyesp there leiug no succesaiou of psychic phenomena 
and no thangement in the csterior world, a point of view 
strongly resembling that adopted by Buddhism, 

TJic Vai^esika smem ranges time amongst the eternal 
substances. But it miist not be forgotten that for the 
philosophy of tha Vai^e^a only means sometlimg 

possessing quality or movement and being the Immediate 
cause of a phenomenon.* In any case> Vai^ita and NySya 
do not recogtike time and space a^ qualities.* Kaoada 
calls time like dii^ "spacej” as distinguished fioiB aMia^ 
*' ethor/^ a unique, boundleaa and eternal substance which 
cannot be appercoived,® This substance is measured by the 
eun. On the otlicr hand the tfyaya system looks on the 
fiubftances as elements of matter, tAwfu." Time and space 
arc eternal eubstancesp coexisting with evct}-thiiig and all- 
penetrating like dldiat “ ether/" ^ 

The speculations of the Naiyayikas on the nature of time 
as a substance of a character not subjectcd to human apper^ 

^ It may slb<fn}d la dtaw tlifi stt^ntian to Hmri id» &l the 

EtciIuIiod OTliltrie« **, mclaptayoical lunt being dislifigmabcd frvpi Lh^ 
mm finccf^iion cf plirt^nomeu, sail to the UtcrAry trerntmciit of tho pmblom 
hy ^Lmrvl Frotiet, b recA«nrA« db 

* nuDMcn, SfiO ff. 

* Max MuMwp EDMO. vi, 24. TJ^e Six ilod ed., 441 f, 

*• It mAy be nienUoned LhAt IndiAU lo^gies did ant MTive st s dnctrLae of 
conclufftotk iti the Aruiotelbn leaie. Jacobj, JTaiA. d. Cfij. d, 

l»0l,4filf. 

* DvUiflCti, Gtick. fififf PkiL, IJiii ; 51- SlOilcr. TM ^ixSifsfimt^2nd wl., 

444 L 

* XfoyO I, L 

^ Dariattil, U, U 22; tL H. t, GlaE«]A|]rp, HirntmitmUt, 2T9 ; 

G. ^traiUA, 153, eonteadjl Uui^t tbo cqnajdm 

Litne umJ epace oa etjcTnal unHorm reitUik*- 
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ception lend to tlie deduTAtion that tuuo and epae^ air^ 
idcnticaL^ Modern Nyilya phiJo-sopliers pronounce time and 
space to be livara. The mpdem Naiyayikas mostly 

Sivaites,* tWe assimilation could point to their having 
accepted the popidor iHzlicf that Siva-Iivara Mahakak. 
It is very doubtful whctiier in this instance influences of the 
Eaiavada are to bo taken into account, but in any case tt 
13 perhaps worth while to note that the Sivaites were reptC' 
sented in north-westem India and that they may there l^ve 
come into closer contact with Iranian ideas. 

It wiU be useful to retain the fact that the N}^ya-sQtraa 
may bdotig to the period between a.d* 2W and 450, while 
the Yai^ika-siltras ate bdicyed to have been written 
between a,d, 200 and 300"; the origin of the Vaifegika 
philosophy os such can reach up to the aecond century B.o,* 

According to Madhva (probably a,u. 1199-1278) time is 
with Prakrti an eternal principle l Kiila proceeds from Pralatip 
and it is differenced by itaclfj not by any accidental kappeniugs^ 
In any case time depends on Visflu.* This ia the same attitude 
as that which the Vifl^u-Pura^:La aod the Bhagai^ata-Purap^ 
adopt. 

A certain interest attachea to the Jaina iuterpretatioD of 
time,* Time ha™g contrary to other substances no expansion 
and occupying no pirts of space, Pradeik, some Jaina 
philosophers separate it from the substances, Dravya, while 
others again declare Kak to be a hmvya, but no Astihayat 
i.o. time does not belong to one of the classes of being, such as 
Jiva and the four other non-spiritual substances. 

* VicAupalimlffni^ cf, n-itut^ thlw opinian. 

* Wiiuomltz, iiwf^ LiLy Uik 4T7^ Awordiny tc h 

ii i&id To hiTis rvroiilo*^] thn VKii£^j3kiV!i>l«m lo Kii^;;«i1a In ibo ihApo of on 
owL Qt Bettmon, 20 ff. 

* JiMSobS, dfr cf. Ww,. iSOl, JflOJT.; 470, 4S2 i L ButAU 

InirtfditzhM oUq jtUiv> deHa /nd^ncl^ 04 ff.; B, PfrddjEigoii^ T^m 

10 ff.: II* T* OkKiiApp, UinduUm^Jt, 277 ff. 

* tVimemiti* kw, c|t„ 472. 

* H. V, GLufliiapp^ J/tidfcnu dtt ViMkHu^Ohub^na, 53. 

* C!+ H. T, CbMtupp, 1S4 f* j O. Stratiiii^ Ind, 113. 
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In all the ayatems and religious commnnitjea mentioned 
bef ore^ the speculationa on tiioo only play a modest and more 
accidental part. But them existed one school of thought, 
which like the two hymns of the Atltarveda mentioned before^ 
considered time as the central notion and as the fundamcDtal 
principle. This system^ the K^vada, has disappeared^ 
It is only through occasional polemics of Buddhist writing 
and by mentions in Jaina htemture that the existence of this 
school Is known. Why It disappcare^l Is not to be said with 
certainty. The explanation proposed by certain acholara 
that the K^vada was absorbed by astmlogy^^ does not 
soimd very probable. On the coutniry, astronomical and 
ostmlogicai redectioua may have led to construing a philo¬ 
sophical school which pronounced time to be the first principle. 

.4s has been ahown^ the Sveta jvutara-Upanisad| i, 2, 
mentions Kala os the fimt of the principles which have been 
considered os the original cause. After Kala Svabhavap 
nature^ Xiyati^ necefssityj T'adiccha, chance^ Bhutani, the 
fundamental subftances or elements^ Yoni and Poto^, 
priniar matter and spirit, are eoumeratctl. The ^veta^vatara- 
Upaoi^d introduced a new prirLciple, la vara; thus thclotjc 
philowpliy* which proceeds from the speculations on Atman, 
has been of the greatcait importance for the dcTclopment 
of l^ivaism and Via^jiuism, In this Upaqlsad we further meet 
for the first time the theory of the three the whole 

treatise being a kind of compromise between Vedanta and 
^nikhj^a teachings.* The age of this Upaoi^d b difficult 
to fix. It has been suggested that the treatise is the product 
not of one author, but of a aohool and that the original was 
limite<] to i, 1-12, containing the doctrine of the threefold 
brahman, the complete theism of the other part of the 


^ SLoterbataky, TASorit dt Id CdilddUfdiHV, 15. 

* M. Mliikr, TM Sir 2oa ed., 218. 

* M. MaUgr, log. cit., 262 ; ibe Sv^iJ^aatara-Up^mfisd iqantlovii 

Ti, 22, and Yf^ ti, 

JaiS. fAiWAiLr 1831. 6 
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Upapisad connected with Kudm being developed at a later 
period out of the tbeorj^ of the threefold brabiDan.^ 

In anj case the Sveta fivatara-Upaqifad pointa to the 
esiatence ol a philosopHcal school which considered time 
aa the first cause* 

The Mait^aJ^^ta-^Jpa^i^ * compares time with Brnhinan. 
Time and Not-time are called the two bodies of Biahman. 
Perhaps the authors of those passages of the said UpanL^ 
tried to arrive at a oomprounsc between the Kllavidn and 
the orthodox systems* 

Tho Jaijia literature further offers a few meutiooa of the 
fivsteiuatie Kalavada. There is a defitiition of titoc given 
according to the views of the Kalavado by Silai^ka in the 
AeanifikaT calling time amongst other thiup the form of 
action of everything.* In his commentary to the Nandi 
written in the twelfth century a.t>. Malajragiri ^ quotes certain 
principles which may come from a Sutra of the Kilavada, 
Here time is called the cause of everything. Amongst the 
360 dario^a, which tbe canonic literature of the Jainas 
enumerates, the Kalavada is mentioned as a sub-fiivision of 
tho Kriyavada, This conception is comraoo to Buddhists and 
to Jainasaud comprises such philosophic systems as recogmie 
tho three principles of freedom of will, responsibility and 
rpincamation, Malayagiri ® says that Khla is hke livarap 
Atman, Niyati, Svabhava^ and Yadrccha, one of the 
metaphysical principles of the six schools of agnosticism 

These same sj^ems arc mentioned in the Buddbacarita * 
with the exception of the Kalavada,^ about which the Buddha 

1 F, O. Sotwier, der Phth^Ophm^ 42 H. Yqp iho &f 

ttjfl for the uE Siv4i«n cL Bhandulur, 

fruifiiiihnni 100 fl. 

^ Vi. 14 L 

* F- O. Snhnderp Utr Sisnd dfr 2S. 

*■ Edr Ciicuttm. iafpraJ 103S. 

* p, 0» Schrader, /Jw Siand dtf PAihMtphu^ 12 f, 

* ix, 47 E.* ed. CowdL 
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h mid& to protiounce hmiself in another passage of this work,^ 
The Afigntt^raDikaja «Dumerate5 the bhOiuvadl^ 

auhavddt^ dhamifmvadlj viftuyat^di^ Whether Buddha him-^ 
self acquainted with the KaUvida, appeata as doubtful 
as the Bea. that Mahavlm knew about this and other sirndiLr 
sjstecns.^ But it may be assumed that such schools existed 
really at a later period and that the literature of the Jainas 
and Buddhists does not merely reproduce an iinAginary 
schediitet hut gives an acoount of actually taught systems, 
a condurion which, aa haa been demonstrated» c*n be drawn 
as well tram BrahmaniG sources. 

The teatimony of Bhattotpala^ a commentator of Varahami- 
hiras Brhataatphitij may close the list of quotations about 
Kola, This author says * that some consider time as an etemah 
iinifold and ever-prcflent substance, the measure of all actions i 
others describe it as the movement of the sun, the planets, 
and the fixed stars, others again call time the difference of 
the periods. Here Bbaytotpala does not seem to treat a 
philosophical system, but to reproduce opinions current 
m the drrlea of astronomers^ 

III 

lnA?-tAN Conceptions of Tiwe 

I * /i-aniaa Souroes 

Time, occupies but a very secondary positioQ in 

the avestic pantheon. The name itself has heea read as 
siimiB-, or by some schohiTs as zmvan-^ Zrvan- belongs to 
the saiuo root as sawrisflfi, or without epenthesis aiffaN-, 
**old who appears as a docnon in \ldevdat» 5tix> 

43+ ^ the of decrepitude making the parents lose 

their mtcliigence+ if w'e follow the interpretation of the 

^ itui, fts r. 

■ eU, ee, S, cf. FM^f<rj-PaAAd||i+ it7 f. €Ki. Mortis. 

* SchiKdfr, 1«. c1t++ is. 

» nd f, 7^ ed. 
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given by EartboloDiAe/ Zrmn- appcaia iatwo fonaui, 
as oiarow-f “ boundJes^ time/' and as 
as the all-govcming or self-created time of tbe lon^ period. 
The second shape of time corrosponds to the well-known 
period of 12,000 years in which the evolution of the corporal 
world b comprised. This epocb is contmned in 
eternity^ boundlcfsa time. The two conceptions ftre distinct 
from one another^ but at the same time there exists a close 
connection between them inasmuch as Zr vsH' darogko^^^adhuta- 
is but a section of Zrvan- akarana-.^ This easily erpiains the 
fact why Zrvan- daroghOj^^adhata- always appears together 
with the other deity, Zrvan- akarana- and i$ never mentioned 
ieobtcdly m has been observed by IL Junker.* The two-fold 
yazata- Zrvan- is Invoked Nyaybn, i^ S after Tbtrya-, Vaoant- 
and Thwa&a- and before Vata- and other deities. Videvdat, 
3 dx, 13 ; 16, has Vayn- (vi™-) bstead of Vata-, ThwiSa- b 
the spiwje full of air, or rather ether# the sphere lybig beyond 
that of the stars, because air b really an dement not f amUbr 
to the Iranians, Vata- and Va^'n- are geniuses of air and 
of the winds, YaSt xv b dedicated to Vajm- togetheir with 
Ranjaii- probably l>ecausB a favourable W'lnd brings 

peace with good pastures while hot or cold stoims ruin 
them, whilst Vita- b named oaSo oti Indo'scythbo coins. 
The winds are known to Herodotus, i, 131^ as belonging to 


' ^ 7ST. For ukoUajcr inUn^R^tatlaa be» Jickwa, Onfr, d. 

iRiH_ Mr f . ; Juith /«JS. i.r^ ; DftrniMteter Zc^- 

ii, £75. 

* tobn ;^%iUaf4X- u sidf-cruted cxpreaBiaa oppoitHi 

to MtidhAla^ " gjron through ejciillng,** i.e. AiuiTA- Mftjcdi-. iHfl 
6lC.H 14S, 

■ V. Sclk, Gmt, Gtl^ 1D2T, 43S, Uwt mhimnn- biuJ 

3t**''3uijl££>) fttc btll two ifpitbcitt tHrlongill^ td ol» pxl 
. BArihotomMSp Aliir, SaSp oipliiinH ifarqfiSx^'ac£Ad/a- m ” iJ&T 

\ax\f^ ZHt imurt ilrr ci|;rj3is) H««timiiiung U4ite»t<ht", i.*. eUnsBL Tb® 
xii^flappL AnquctU, L4 0., calls lime Ibvcroalor, bdt Ohfnyml, 
ui offspring of botuidliMiB tiniD^ cmw.tea ZiMD^ dirmtg hudil, bolii 
MpccUof Urns caEuiilored M difltlrut. H^' ]^nrin 1 tha 

MBmlc ftSca fB undantoodk 

^ Warbttr^- Varirngt,}, 126 fl. 
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tte number of Persinn gods, Space, AIvaSa-, is a notion 
only to be found m Fahlavr literature, to the Aveata it ia un¬ 
known, Vayu-j “ air,” ** wind/^ ib according to the Bimdahii^ 
the emptiness between the realms of Ohranajd and Ahninanf 
wherein the leigii of Zreaa- daragho^^^^AdhStfl- the great meetizig 
between the two spirits will take place. Yasna bom, 10 
has Raman-^ Thwa^- and the two shapes of Zrvan- 

mentioned before. A synonym of Thw'aSa- or at least a 
Btrongly similar conception is Vayab-, “airy space/' NyiyiSa, 
i, 1, where this deity is termed darsigh5;^^udhata- like Zrran-*^ 
Time appears together with space, but only m later periods, 
not in the A vesta, we Jind Zrvan' in connection with fate, 
a point wluch will still call for attention. The notion of fate 
itself, Ba.vt, is not mentioned before the Pahlavi period. 
To Zrinn- akarana- “boundless time'' may be compared 
anoffhro-rdo^-f “ the lights without beginning ” *; these are 
opposed ae transcendent light a$ x^adhafa-^ as soTercign or 
as self-created, to the light created only for the material 
world, which is called siidhata- m Videvdat II, 131, hlaj^daiHra 
distinguishing betw’ecn the purely spiritual sphere and the 
material existence. 

The result for our mvesti^tion is but mjeagte^ as far as the 
purely Avestic sources arc concerned + Nowhere Zrvan- is 
an important and there k no hint of his being 

considered as the highest principle. Only a compamtiveiv 
small part of the Avesta has boon preserved and it might 
have been possible that an epoch which rejected the Zervanite 

^ g^tu-p the pli^^ H'bere thfr imik nioftiii who are efilhf^r 

good iwjr bodp U Miuiili?™! u lying bctireca etrUl Aud Iho alfcy, U it tho 
HfttrUl-tAk£n of E'^IavI Thtm ^Ai-kBtdlijgicwl notion iniglil be 

diaci^llt nam Bpncf? nbd nirj tpACc AA l^hrsicftl fai^ton, J. ]{c?rlel, ihe 
4.Son7K, pp, ti4 hcllciierf ^lu- In he tho tmme m the doouUa el 

Ihe vinil .: cf. LumiBel, Dit liA fT. 

* Thn l€nn Appean in tKo nllrayt in ibo planU. J. Hertel thinht 

tlmt ana^hm- rmidh- lucwnC DriguuUy probubljr the AUkri(i)ic SonM^ 147. 
tfl^ct or iioLti L to YtJt, £0) ud (hat il It kt«f ooa of tho dttignAtiixii 
of 1 !ms hMTnn of light (Iqe, dil-^ 10) and ftyrmajnucHiA with aiin- Uld Other 
expraticMUi for tho Stv nuing thii boAV«a of light (loo, clt., T8]i. 
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conception eliminated all allusions to ttis teadiing. Such 
conjectures cannot, however^ to proved. It k therefore tbo 
safest to assume that the Av^^tic tejtts do not consider Zrnm- 
as the supienie god and that time plays but a reduced and 
rather obscure part in these writings. 

Outside the Avesta^ Iranian allusions to Zervanism are 
too not frequent K At a later period the dualistic view was 
alone cofisidered as orthodox and all other opinions were 
treated as heretic. The clergy apparently cleansed the texts of 
all uUnflions to Zervanism, Some paseagcB, however, remain 
to sho w that the sacred wiitinga did once speak of boundless 
time as the higher lieing* The Pandnamak i Zarathu&t ^ caUa 
OhmuiEd eternal, immortal^ bouiifUesa and perfect, without 
mentioning Lis relation to Zrvim-n M. Junker* presumes 
that both are taken here as identical. In reaUty, the said 
Pahlavi text siinply gives the traditional Paisee point of view, 
which considers Obrmazd and Ahriman not as equals, the 
vietorv m the end belonging to Ohrmasd and the forces of 
light l>eing superior to thosse of darkness.* The Gatbic doctrine 
Ib different, Ahura- Mazda- being there the supreme ca&ence 
in the apbritual realm, the autagoniBin of Spaota- and Anro- 
Manyu' remaining confined to the tangible w^orfd* The 
Fandnanmk i Zarathust therefore doca not seem to refer even 
indirectly to Zervanisinr On the other hand, the Meuuk i 
positively calk the self-existing Zr^^iin the PMiSah, with 
whose benediction alone OhrmazJ can create. Time and fate 


1 Cf. Fnjiinjni. WZKM., im xx. 

* i, 13 :J f. It may be mentiaiiBd: bnrv thit 

iHntirt, § 271?^ ed. S«ijan*, Jett Eng *tl cMtarM mtum Ui the WMtor 
Obnnud, correaponclfl to ihe Sloio Tiew tllAl God bock to HLnuell 

c'Ferytblii|^+ when m period of the wnrfd !■ tcrmiiuted. tn ihe ume 

the PAbUel oxpmsicia wlrrfi'iW lor tte OOimic movement cma bo oxpl&LliMl 
by refDniiig it u> 8toiq concioptla^^ whieh proboiblr rsAolud the ^roa 4 trlAo 
juriwu tlircwgh itome ebiuiBel or other. 

* Thi^ Is why the ^fazdaiait iheoloj^Mui do not Kcrept the Jowieh apiniod 

of tbo DTil being i powor riTnli^mg with the g)Dad. Cf+ ^ 211, ed. 

SAtiJiaft. 
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rule evcrytldng.^ H, Junfeor hm neeti fustly ttat the Zervaaite 
tendencies of this test have been Treakeiied+ Zrvan- akarMUi-^ 
Bartj fate/^ and “God^s proWdeuco”* B^b Baxt^ becoming 
fighters on the aide of Ohrmazd in hia war against Ahriman. 
The Menfik i )(mt is imbued with the spirit of astroIggY and 
this attitude cah be taken aa typical for eve^^thing connected 
with Zervanisnu Besides the Tilcnnk i ’^he Great Bun- 
dnhisn. Tip Gfi ff.,* and the Zadeparamp iv^ 5,^ contain allusions 
to the ZeiT'anifitic theolog\^ 

Two later texts are of interest beoause they expose the 
Zervanite system at an epoch when the orthodox dualism 
hod already triumphed and when Parsism was a religioii only 
tolerated by Isl™. The controversial theological treatise 
1 lilam* written in mwicm Persian calls time the 
creator. Evetything done by Ohrma^d was dong by the help 
of time, w ho is the sovereign * of creation. The same point of 
view is adopted by a Rivayat.® Except time everything U 
created. Both texts are full of astrological aUcsioos^ The 
conceptions in the two treatises are very similar. Ohmmzd 
13 tlie result of the union of fire and w^atoTf the first elements 
created by Zrvan-. 

In the second part of the ninth century a.d^ the Skand 
gum^lk vicar attacks the opinion of the DahaiT.^ These 

I The i roprMentiiig ZernmUi Tfew», it [t compr«heaiib1fr, 

thftE ihi# ttOri f«H£nbleii Miiulichpctui wrilinye, MkqJ hitviiig kUaiiUkI bii 
Adw Tcligiofi la ihii Z(*rvKl] itc thccloKy. Fat the UiuulitanitkiLn 
which is not foltowi4 hfite, N'jboi^. JAS^ oowir, 102 a, 242 a. 

* M. 31. Sefaudar, Stud^n 221 fT^ 

* H. 1[. Sahuder, kri>. cit.i 222 n. 

* c4. OWLiiTlMn.Xlohl* Fragmen4 relatif* d la religion d4 EtmtoMlvt,, PajiI, 
1329, I a., IrAfiilr by Vnllen, Fra^ani*. flAcr di^ Rdiffion. Asm 

Bacxkp 133b 43 Cht. narthalam-u, Z^ndhandxhnjim, ]62 f. | E. W. 
W«l, Orurnir. d, (r, PAiht ib 1^- 

* ^lu^EannJ. 

■ CotJe 44»7u^iil. iUp su|ipl., 14 (T. Spi^jfiri, Die iradUktMUi Liicraiiir 
dtr PurteUj, ICl ff. 

^ vi^ a f. W^smU xiir, [4^; 11. Jm^keTp iTrtrfritfff-raring, i, 

lD21-22r « ^hn iJwhmri \kn campared to iho' I^atuic wet of thg Dahriya 

by XI. Horten, Ihe SyttfEot d. wjiihdai. Thiolo^ im Utam, SL ff. ^ 

2^74 ; 320 fl. j I>ti PkiloM^U J, ijlajoi, 110 f. 
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coiLaidf^r the world asa cteation of ZrraTi According 

to the Skand gumanlk vicar space, ffifai, and tioae, ^mdn^ 
are coiisidcrcd os as boimdless.® 

The scarce mci]itioii& of Zervsmsm m the Iniokn [iteratiiro 
would bythemeclvcs oot be aiifficienfe to prove that the theologf 
of Zn^an- was once officially rccogmied by Mazdaism. Yet 
a nimiber of names composed with Zrvan- tend to show that 
thb deity woa highly considered in the Sisaman epoch. The 
son of Mihr-nnTBch, rombter to the Hug Yezdegerd II, bore the 
name Zorvindadh and the father called a village given to 
him Zorv^dMhan^* The daughter of ^hpuhi T1 and wife of 
XoBmu III of Armenia waa called Zorvmidu;^. 


2+ CArtijfion References 

Besides the important* though only indiiect, tegtimony of 
hlauf in the fragments ol his ^purakin luckily preserved in 
the sands of Turfan* some Chrbtian authors speak of 
Zer\'anism. 

Thcodoros of Mopsiihestia, author of a jBt^AiaSapi^v 
•nepl iv UepoiSi fiayiK'^^, says that whom 

ZamthuiHiii also colls rvxv^ ^ origin of everj'thing and 
that through eacrifiemg he gave birth to Hormbdaa and to 
SatanBefore TheodoroSp St. Basil the Greats Bishop of 
Kais&reiu in Kappadolda calU Zapraiki? the beginning of the 
race of the Magusfieans.' Biodoros of Taiscs, who came into 
contact with St. Basil, is said to have ti^tten books Kara 

I " wlLhoet Dorn»p0nd£ To Amlid ajfcaffxno-, 

■ xvt sa b i SalDinutii], £in tmnicL SchnjHnm*, 20. 

* NeliiDicB. ToSori, 10§ tf, For the bAine ZorFuuiat cf. Bortlaolfiniu, 

JfutM taminid. MetM, 11; JtuUi /m*. Nami^hmck i-t- mad 

Zmanduj^t. 

^ H. H. W, 144. 

^ Ap. PluriiUQip ei. A-Pcvnliag to Lif;mrd?p ^euninvilff 

140, Ihifl boot wmm wldlWKd I4 Ul Artoenun bliborw 

* tp. 04^ Kpiphan^f 4. 
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iijfTpovoj^tj^ Afai ciflTpoAoy£ui' icac atid itara 

Mavij^tcjPt but nutliing of liis ^urks is He Itko 

Theudoros of Jlopfiuhestia and perhaps the Mesopotamian 
bisliop Milri " the Pcnakn author of a lost book agakat the 
Magians of Kiaibk, was probably inf^pired by Berossos aa 
the ultimate aouree of knowledge on the Perpian religion^ 
though these men ntuat Iiave been able to collect* tooj direct 
infonuation about the Magian belief. 

It has been assumed that Dlodoros and Theodoros of 
Mopsiihestia were sources for the Armenian author Eznik 
of Kolb] who wrote in the filth century a.d.® The works of 
Theodoros of Mopsuhestia became important for the Kestorian 
church ; even before the Nestoriau schism took place hU 
witings must have been Avidely read. Tlierefore Esnlk^ 
who studied in Syria and in CJonstantiiiople, made extracts 
from Thcodoros with the aim of bstnictiug the Armenian 
clergy. Esnik^s descriptioii of Zcrii'ankm h of the higbest 
upportancc. Hk book is not an original work as he wrote 
after foreign sources, and it is quite probable that he used 
two different authors * but this b irrelevant. The fact that 
men like Uiodoros and Theodoros of Mopsuh^ria treated 
Zerranism is signiEicant enough, and EHuik, bkhop of 
Bagfovand/ had no literary ambitions. His aim was merely 
practical. He wanted to cnJightcb the Anneruans and give 
them the means of fighting against the Masdaists.thc Heathens, 


* FboLiiu. mv 85. 

■ nl. 1762: YeDl»* ^ Par^P, 1860, C^- 

ituntuiuplr^ LSai U. Ln-j^liah truiiUtiaii by A. In J. WilHn« 

Ptrdtian Rtligion^ Ucmbiky, 1S43, Uenun trajuUtlan by Ji M Sdiimid, 
i)e^ Wtiniapet Ksnik »rt Ifiytr dh Stkitn, Vtenni, lEW. S. W>W 
e£cr JLiRrA^nncfeTip Drr armtn. KirthenraUr S^knflsK^ i, 

25 ff. flPRik'p t«xl oidy ifl wo mAnufcriiUp Eimuid^n no. Ill, 

Tfittm izi 1280 ; ct. AjftlraU AUd K. Ter- Mkrtteu, HamiU* irjauoruay, 
1804, 33 ff. 

* hr AlaritHH la Iko d'Eznik d* K^fb, 25 , SO f. Tlie ummpl» Him 
fur Ukpq Aiatharp ttiftiy lum been 111 P t«rt4ili dpgm Bctvswc. 

* Cf. E, Weber* loc. oit.* 14 ff. 
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Against Markion, Slant and otlior rcligionB coimidered as 
{klse.^ 

Now at t be tkae of Esnik^ wlio according to the Ameniaii 
eonrces took part in the gynod of Arta^t of a.d. 449, the 
S^nLan king Yezdegeni 11 tried to convert the frontier 
province of Armenia to Slasdaism. An edict which the Persian 
mhkkter^ SLLlir-nargek^ is said to have addiesised to the 
Armeniatis,. is reprodnct^d by while t^mr of P'orpi * 

speaks of a letter aent by the king of kings to the Armenian 
oobiUty and thb royal doenment was accorapanied by an 
exposition of the Mazdaist faith elaborated hy the Mobedhs.* 
This treatise^ composed by the Persian priests^ maj have 
been retained by Eli^, while the royal letter haa been left out. 
This statement Is of interest because it has been pretended 
that PltAA only gave an excerpt from Esnit^^ Although 
the so-callcd edict of Ihlihr-narseli and the description of 
Zervaniinn givea by Esnik re^mble each other closely, and 
although Eli^* may have read Eanlk, it mtist be borne in 
mind that the synod of Arta^^t, where Esnik waa present, 
refuted the said royal order. Esnik composed his hook 
between 415 and 448, i.e. just before the synod of ArtaSat.^ 
We hfliA^e seen that Mihr-naraeh miuit have l>een an adherent 
of Zervanbm, as he called hia son Zorvandildh. That Esnik 

^ ii» 0. Eiiinik i&iib iha,t ifab PerrAiiii] Ife act Gupdn&tl bs bdokxp 

Thifl is right, if ha ihauld humlh a ^U}ma.tlc eiplumtian at the ■i-atijiii, 
dw AvHititi Uttirulare e&n t«ft«JxLty not bo dDHAidbfiDd am itush. 
Theologiail trcatiJ€4 giving Ihe ZcrYaniic jKuml at tjdw mAy hATis remAliuxl 
udJenown to E«nik^ if lucli a Ul<ETAtqn at aU in hii litaCr 

EQhDULcrifiUe trAiiitEon# bATe^ EiiSurn?c«d E^nik U* 3, •arhm dAy« that 
SSr^An WU a humeui being and a mighty tilAn. Here !» obnouAlj fatloiral 
Aimply hl« And it nuty ht Tvm^mbmKl that Btroms ilmUju 

rttLoiiAl (?x|j<lanAtkuij of Andbnt myths. 

* c. 

* 19 0. 

^ LoxaI of P'orpi, 

^ F, Oumont, TaiiAti Tn^iunun:#, i, 17 0.; A. JJ.V. Jf J. itii, 

1802, fits fr f H. H. Sckoeiler^ pS^tBhfi^^ r. dnfij&^. ; j^+OArryiireT 

Maruii* amS£tnat/, 1900, 1S3 a. £ Lu MAri6a, Le 39 f. 

* HAiTLAfk, JifunrioA, 2 nd «!., 372 * ; Iwa. cit., 142 ; Uari^f, 

}m* cit., 3. 
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uBcd Thfiodoros of Mopg^tiJiefltio! dlikI Diodosos o£ TaiiiOfli 
does not exclude tlio fact of his having known the edict 
addressed to the Armenians. The just named authors 
miufe in their time have had liefore them some nmteriala 
giving details on tho Zerv'anite religion. Tbeaa may have 
been similar to the explanations joined by the Magian 
clergy to king Tezdegerd’s address^ The step undertaken by 
Mihr-narseh had the effect of adducing a number of Armenian 
nobles to embrace Mazdaiam ; tliis again provoked the rising 
of Vardan the llamikoniaHh who saw the Sa^imian Great king 
occupied by a war with the Ilephtalites. In 451 Vardan 
waSj howcvieri subdued by the Persians. All thie ahows that 
real facts, not only btetary loans^ account for EliSe^a writingi^ 

The mention of Zrvan by Ps. M<we3 of Chorenej i, G, is 
only a translation of Kronoa^* It is* howoverT intetesting to 
state that in Armenm Zrv^aa was cotmdered the fit translation 
of Kronos. 

The Armenian sources describe the Zerranite Eiygtem m a 
very similar way as the Syrian literature does. Byrmn and 
Armenian ChrifTtians had to fight tho some theological 
adversary. The acts of the Cbri^lan martyr Pusai (+ 340)' 
give only the usual Mazdaistic view, when they say that the 
Magiarts pretend HoitniKd to be the brother of Batan^ but 
thU fact may just as well contain no aUusion to Zrvan- os 
the supremo father. Just, like it is to be found in a Manichsean 
fragment polemizing against the ZoroastTian faith.* 

The acts of AdhuifaDimizd and Anoh^lh ^ and Theodor bar 
Kflnai ® show the points on which the CbTintiaus tried to 

^ Ch-ffckisn, NtuJtr. d. Ots. d. U iW.. 1000, f. 

^ O. Utaup^ pettitchfn lUlS, 07. 

' MiiUcr» Ilt3ndJKJIirifi4Lftinjtif.^ lii ^5. Thi^ MiitiiebAUU rv^Ard it ha 
bluph«inv to ptrleitd thAt tbe Father ot CrvAtooBa, i^e. Zrvuti, Crtotod 
Q^xtd And 'Bvil 

^ Sancforapit cd. Eodjaiijif STS U., fiSS. Tb. Ncldckep 

Frfl!jrr+ nn R. f. 01 ff. Sciuodfir^ SivdicM, =. anfiAcn Rtfntniunmutt 

33^; IVarfraiV ill2t-35, 14U WWte* these acIa torppnxlnco 

mm cxDtrpt of A Sost irf3atiH? by TLoudoioA of Mopiuheatia. 

* PogDoa, /pucKpikoju maxifu'lej det couptM d* JTAou^^rp Lll^ 
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attack Zervanisni. Apparently ttie Zervanita c^nic^sptiona 
were not tJiroughont clear and they were intcmiingled with 
raj'thological^ Hj-iaibolical and astrological elements. It h 
not nccc^ry to search for a primar eourca for all these 
anthorities,^ the necessity of com’batmg the Zervanite 
tlieology in writings and in religious discussions being alone 
sufBcient- for explaining the similarity of the different AnneDian 
and Syrian records. 

The Mnslim author aS-^hrastanl reports of three Masdaijt 
opinions,* He calls them Zaradu§tiya, Zarvaniya and 
Kayumarthlya, A^-Sahrastanre sonrcoa cannot bo traced. 
He came from Horasan from the Ijorder of Hvarizm and was 
an A^'antcp a student of t{ildm and hadlth^ who con¬ 
sidered rcligioiis questions from the point of view of iBlamic 
scholasticism. It is not impossible that ho had peisoiiai 
contact with Zoroastrian circles, but he probably followed 
principally literary traditions. His declarations must not 
be taken as ah^lutcly oertam, but when using a ceitam dose 
of critic spirit, they yield interesting items. That the ZorO' 
astrians were divided into partiea can be inferred from 
Plutarchos,* Tlio later Ma^aist literature speaks repeatedly 
of heretics, whose prototype is the Grahma- of the Oith^. 
Esnik and £IL^ know of different currents of opinion among 
the Mazdaists. 


3* The Testimony of fudcinos of Rhodes 

The earliest mention of the Zervauite system could be found 
in a passage ascribed to Endemos of Rhodoe.^ Eudexaos 
helonga to the Peripatetic school and he was in Athens with. 

^ The T^porti i^f Theodor bu? KQimI, Eioikuid EliiA hare hetn compand 
by A. CKnriftD, La nqwwioe d'OrTiiixd d d^Ai^rinuiiv, PotIjji l&OO^ HandiM 
amAnw^f i$00* IS® fl. B. abora p, 71 

* ITS 0,. ed, Duiclofu 

* Dt /r.p 40 a.* fljfd tbo Ootitimtioii tint KUhjfc* li tiw 
li^ht ud d&TknHHi, BU opinioc unknown to the 

* sp. Damukkifl^ *Aw^pifu hoI 4umr 1?^ bia, S23:, ed, Eiull«. 
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Aimtotfilea. Ho vrrote flU astrdnoqiv'^ AstMlogy ^ and tlieologj, 
and Ills book rmv ir^pi to larropcci * *• appcajB to have 

treated the cosmogonies oi Oipbens, Homer, Hesiod, 
PherekjdeSj etc., as well as those of the ZoroastrLaue and other 
oriental leUgions, according to the impulse given bv Ari^tdes 
in the first book mpi Now Eudemos appears to 

have studied the qucfition^ what origkial causes were believed 
to be the starting point of creation. In an important fragment 
on the Babylonian cosmogony Eudemos seems to speak of the 
fact that the Babylcmons apparently passed in silence over 
the question of the piiniar principle. At first sight it would 
therefore not be improbable that Eudemos mentioned the 
highest principle of the Ma^daiat faith. But there is a number 
of doubtful points which already made J. Darmesteter believe 
that the Eudemoa quoted by Damasklos woe tiot the same aa 
the w ell-known follower of Amtotdea.* 

The testimony on the Babylonian theogony given by 
Eudemos ia of importance because it coirespondjii to the 
Babylonian poem EnufM dii and because it sbowa that 
Eudemos used trustworthy sources^^ The explanations about 
the primar cause in the Persiau religion ascribed to Eudemos 
Srii^cm, however^ suspicious. HamaakiDa, who has conserved 
the quotations from Eudemos, occupied himself with the 
unity of the original bemg and wrote *fal Trrpi 

T^i.' jTptSrojit dp^dii^ os well as Utryypd^fiara Trtpi dpiSpoif 
rdirou icat ^pAvoUn* This fact and the whole tendency of 
the philosophy of Bamaskioa make it prohahle that he inter* 
preted into the text of Eudemos such notiona as were famOiar 

* Cf. EdmpUJuog, Comm ^ tn de -185, 19, istL 

I* ^ ; Clumtnt Abi,, 1,14* 

* ThEf work, faljvly uciibeti lit TOwiphnutciA by 

y, 48, b^ldrCki^ lo ELbdoiTiDff. L^DEr^ A ju^. 17. 

■ Vr\ 

*• Lt i itU Ijeix.r 

* lafriidg, prc»nn.^ S L* hiiihih TUcopompM &ild Eodeoiat 
uM rDpottiiig this Mftgiiua dEKUiiiu «( immuruJity wsil rc^OTTKli^ui, Cf, 
Th«opoin]KM AiEi4i»« of GaUp JtSfts^pAr.p 72^ ed. BoiMOtuvle, 

* ^mpUklot, 15U; ISSa-ISSa; mb. 
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to hiidr Jfow Djimaskiod belosigt^ to tli<ne^ Neo-PlatoEists 
who Iiad to leaTre Athena and who took refuge m Persia. 
Xoamu AnSSar™ allowed them to settle in GimdosapOr. 
It may be assumed tliat Damaskiofl got into touch with the 
then fltill reigning Zervanlte theology and aiinply tendered hb 
own impresaiona when he cited Euderoos. If the identification 
of the highest principle with time by Eudemos has to be 
abandoned^ Eudemoe^ view os to the true nature of Zoroas- 
trian dualbm being confined to the difTerentwted nature is 
correct and this part of the quotation can tlierefore bo in 
order. 

But eyen when accepting the statement of Damaskios ^ 
as really belonging to Eudemos, the Zervaoite etystem would 
only be flhown to exist in the period of the late AohDemenian 
empire r* There are no other mentions of the Zervanito 
theology in the same pfrriod, all other classical authors down 
to the S^nid epoch knowing only the usual dualbtio aspect 
of lilazdaism. For Dion Chrj'^iostomofl has» as will bo shown 
below^ probably only exposed Stoic cooceptious of his timCp 
perhaps mixing them up with Ftome dim reeollcctioos of what 
he heard about the opinions of the Magians of Anatolia. 

That the Mazdaist religion^ certainly in the form contained 
in the Younger A vesta, was Htrongly infiuenced by the 
Babylonian doctrine and by other teachings is evident. In 
the development of the Mazdaist theology it aceme, that the 
Magian element did much to amalgamate Babyloniaii and 
Iranian beliefs. The possible contact between Elam and 
Persia and between .^OHyria, the IJaSdkns and Hittites and 
the Medes can here bo left out of account. It is therefore 
very probable that even the Aveatic meotions of the boundless 
time and of the time of the long period show already a 

^ M* naoi;, Esmfi OH iht Swtd d/ tht Pan%t, l!k 

Appardntl^ umtb» to DamAdki-oi Ibe Zcnvimitd tiswi giTda tbdid iqI 
Eudemoi. 

* In ■ paper prabliibed hj llw R. Awieniy d CnpenSfl^iim, A. Chr[jt«n»a 
dxpoiM view that ths Zarvoiuto tyitem esa be tr*»d to tbfl Adhs- 
epoch ; mr Ae dt £a rVrM Anitjwft, 4^ ff. 
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connection with notJonA current m AV Asia and that they 
represent Helienifltic spcenlntiona on Chronoa and Aion^ 
perhaps mExlifietl by Chnldwaa. conceptions. In this line of 
thought the tiso of Ammsenn b of importanccj thb hmguage 
being olficially employed in the weatem parta of the Persian 
empire since the days of Dareios L 

IV 

Mesopotamian CoNCEFTroNa or Tthe 
A lready Spiegel in hb Eranische AUcriuni^kund^ * baa 
pointed to Babylonian conceptions oa the possible origin 
of the Iranian theory ol time as the first principle.® Other 
acholATB have seen in the Zervnnito aystetn mflnencea of the 
astral cults of liTesopotanna.^ The combination of the 
veneration of time as supremo deity with the ideas of fate 
and space ahow their neat connection with astrological 
notions. The age of astrology and of astronomical obserm- 
tions in Mesopotamia cannot be denied p although it is quite 
uncertain to what period the development of astrology as a 
science belongs. Even if the Chaldaean astronomers began 
from the eightli century ».o. onwards to measure the move¬ 
ments of the stats os such and not as religious or magic 
functioufl/ there b ncvcrtheloas no aigti of the Chaldieans 
having proclaimed time m the highest principlcH Tlicy knew 
of great world periods, jnsfc like the Egyptians or like the 
ages which Hesiodos treats^ bnt absolute time was apparently 
unknown to them. It may be therefore assumed that the 
philosophical notion of absolute time did not develop in 
Mesopotamia without the influence of Greek thought. From 
^ li, La? j; J. D&rmutctcr, 3 

* Tb« Otd man of %h^ dayi in Danlvl, lii^ 0, has ocnnpwd 

to 2rvwa- by Morcili,^ PJ^oniziETf 1, 2Q2. 

* H. EiilcTr WiUf^mariUl^ ih ^05; of manimatMt L, 30. 

^ SjfnJxn^, 3S9, 20 £r., td. Dindorf ; Schnabel 163. 178; 

Meiavner, mul afyWen, 4 LS Cl. PtoiciEUEiiiii Alma^aiiy jt, 5^ 

hI. HuEbeiif^; ^Irentibiju^f a. it, T ii, AS f. ; GreHsuan. 

JM€ ki^lenUi. OtMtifnfd^ S. 
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the Burtb century B,c, onwafda Btibyloiiia and Per&ia have been 
m touch mth Greek dements. The HeUenistic period 
rende™! this contjict closer, Greek philosophy and science 
were studied in Babylonia. KiditmUp^ the Kilcnas of the 
Qreeka, and his successor SudiuGs as head of the school of 
astronomy at Sippar left Greek treatiaea written shortly 
after the death of Alexander the Great.^ If these men did 
perhapa only use G reek for such hooks as were to he distributed 
throughout the Hellenistic; world, it k in any ease quite 
probable that they were not Ignorant of the Greek atudiesi 
principally such as the Pythagonean school had pursued. 
At an earlier period Eudosos of Kniiofl liad already taken a 
lively interest in the results of astronomical obaervatious of 
an empixieftl nature which the oriental sages had taken up since 
old times, Eudoxos seems to have commiioicatod hia know* 
ledge to Platon and to the Academy, amongst whose momberB 
a Chaldeean appeam.® While Eudoxo$ condemns astrology 
as such, without telling us whether ho knew it already as 
an organized system or only as an empirical collection of 
data, PLatoo apparently did not occupy himself with tbia 
science ; partly inspired by Eudosos ho developed in the 
later stage ol his philosophy an astral mysticisni of great depth, 
but no astrological system** The systematic study of the 
astronomical and astrological facts collected in the East 
begins under Greek impulsOi and it is only in the periewJ after 
Platon that astrology as a science seems to start. Berossos, 
the Babylonian priest,* held a ^hool of listrologj^ at Koa.* 

^ Kui;Wi Im J^eznld i.n Gund^.-^ 

14+ WMidera Ibo icl^n LlScAilon ef Kidinnu with KliI^eiu Ai 
pfnbAble, but not w Mhadlutflly ocrUin. 

■ VqUiiu ViJsas^ 1 1+ 352, ^2 ol. KreLL. 

■ W. J«^rp LSa f. The poiition imkm up by l*alojio« 

tow&Tdd Mtxokigj U illu4tTAted hy CiiaBrCi, />; b, 42, S7, cf. Boxald-BoU^ 

otr.^ 0 II, 

Bull, 25; KBr^cy^ MiL ITiPrf., Akii^ 245 fl. 

^ I^hnmim-HAdpi, z4 Klio, xxih IfrJS, Hm 

Ijitoit rBiultA of tho Aluly oE thn qiln&tiotu oonciDnuiig BoifOABoa, 

• Vitnitiuj+ De ix, 6^ 3, Aooordieg to Hinioi, FiiM., xii, 

123, A xtatUQ^ wmo cioctcl Ear Mid mt Atlmu, 
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He taught the great circle of catacljams connected with the 
planets and with certain comstcllatiotis. At the same time 
he exposed Babylonian theories on the moon. The scientific 
foundation of the hchocentric eystem discovered by 
Aristarchos of Samoa was given by Soleukos from Scleukeia 
in Babylonia, called the CbaldaMui*^ All this shows that a 
keen Ecientific interest in astroriQiiiical questions prevailed 
at that- time in Babylonia. It seems that the BchohiTly party 
among^ the Chaldoeans did not approve of astrology, in which 
domain the ancient reUgiona siipeistitions remained in power, 
if we believe an assertion ol Strabon, apparently inspired by 
Posoidonios.* For the scicntifie consolidation of astrology 
the Greek work of TcufcroB the Babylonian completed in 
the first century A.n. was of the highest- importance, lu the 
East as in the West tins book has been translated and used 
widely^ amongst others by VatAba m i h ita.* 

It is to the HeUenistic pcricd that such movements as the 
Slithriocic cult, the description of the toachings of the Magi 
of Kappadokia by Dion Chr}'sostotoos and other factors 
belong. Therefore it eon be assumed that Greek inhiicnces 
have made themscives felt in all these phenomena. No other 
source con be given for the system^ which conaiders time as 
the highest essience. The Chald$ean Bch the lord of fate as 
a Latin inscription colls him,* becomes the prototype of the 
highest god, C^toro? ; m such we find Sobaxios, the Jupiters 
of Doliche, of Heliopolis and other deities,^ Kronos Ima often 
been thrown together with Chionos- As Saturn took in 
Babylonia in certam respects the place ol the sun,* Kjonos was 

^ PldUrdlUK, TiiJ, 1 ; Slmbon, liriip C, 

■ Iqc^ cit, 

^ J# Vfc Keg«k'ui, ZDMO^t Tiig. Tii, 2. 

* €/L. sii. 122V, 

* F. ConLont, /iQi^^-lr^inu 2 iijd «kL, t.T. HjpiLFtOt. 

« SatTun wu 04 thfl mrof Xuiurta-Nknlb juid at ibeunve time 

ai that or H, Bawlinaon, Cmiiform inter, from WtHent A tin, 

pL 49, 3, 1&, In c^rlain &ap«ct« Satum U loii^kHi npon m ihe r^prwniaUra 
q| tlw sen s Cun. Tr^t/fum Bab^t, Tai}^. i^xT. -W; JjutiXiK^, RtL 
U^td ii, 445, 4S3 S.; FariiUli, IjQ ntiffkme babilifnix-aivrntt E, 16S.. 

JlUa. JASrHAJlT 1931 . * 
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identified with Hetios and we find El-Kronos as the god of 
Byblos whom Philon of Byblos dosoribes.^ An African dwarf- 
god Bes who waa adopted hy the Egyptians and got mu^ed iip 
with other deities has been considered m a god of 
but a repTcsentation of Ids wldcb has been ascribed to the 
sixth century n,c. shows him simply like Kronos-EJ \iTth 
four wings and with astioiogical signs. In Phoenicia Bes 
was taken up like other Egyptian deities. Repeatedly 
Krenoa-Satum is considered oa representative of the Ba^al 
^men^ the lord of the heavens, so in Roman times in 
north Africa,^ AU such conceptions are syncretistic and the 
assimiUtion of Kronos to Ba'aJ or £l in Syria and Phoenicia 
can only be traced to the begmniag of the Hellenistic epoch.* 
The notion of time i$ closely connected with that of fate. 
This conception again plays an important fiart in all astm- 
logjca] questions, every happening in the Eubl^inar world 
being dependent upon the movement of the stars. The Near 
Eastern nations knew a goddess of fate under different 
names : Simat, Sima, iManat in Arabia,* For the Greeks thk 
deity w as Tyche, in Persia it is Baxt- Here, too, it is doulrtful, 
whether the oriental goddess ever assumed the characteF 
of a personification of fatCj before the East eame into closer 
contact with the Greek teachuiga about ^/pa, di'ctyjpcT^, 
and All over the Helienktic Orient the local gods 

were assimilated to Greek conceptions and got mixed up with 
them. For Phoenicia and Asia Minor this procesa k very old^ 
In Arabia the deities of fate. Manat and Sa'^d^ tnaj, as some 

^ Euieb.p Prtiip. tv., I, jo, ae f. 

* Gnaimuin. IMkniJti. GcMiinT^^, 25 . 

* CIL., vlif, 0443, 8444, 8-tli3, Although cult of la 

f&Lind ill th& Hftmo p\mxM ?5iEifls, It U not oeceasary I* cdaDeet thil idcntlUca- 
Liaii of Saturn Mad Ha'alian^&n with aCitferiaeiitin. Vor tho inonuiatnl of 
SitiSs ef. Cumont, ti memurnKHU^ i, 11% 405 t 

* R. iron. 

* If. ^imniEini, Itlamka, iL On Mauit and iimilAr like St'd. 

GftjJ. 'Aodh, WeUhaufltn, RemH antbiMchtn //eideai^nu, u* 28 f. For 

in SjTia, oto.H J- Je’ramiaa, Chantepfo do la SatLaaaim, i, 

4lh fid., 028. 
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Echolnn believe, have iKfeu intTOduceH Inom loreijjji countries, 
Arab names having been used for such conceptions^ for tho 
idea of fate and destiny (al BlanTya) is not stmnge to the 
ofigmal Arab nund. In any case tliase abstnict notions took 
fl very concrete shape in Arab La and those new forma of 
perhaps old traditions do not seem to point any more to 
fatalism and to aatiolf^gy-^ 

Kow Mardidc of BabyloUp the Bel rabii, the great lord, 
as succeasor of Enlil-Bel of Sippur, ia the master of fate.* 
His temple E-sagila at Babylon contains the chamber of 
destiny which was probably copied from that in the temple 
E-knr of Xippur^ rcpfesentUig the heavenly hall of the godjSn^ 
It was believed tliat Marduk distributed the destinies on 
New Year's Day. The idea that the fate of the world end that 
of mjan are detennined beforehand h old in Babylonia p but it 
cannot be decided with certainty, whether tkk conception 
was in early times already connected with the position 
and movement of the stars> 

Beroaaos, who w^oa a prieat of the Bel of E-iagila and who 
dedicated his BapvXim^aKd to Antioebos I SoteT,^ seema to 

’ WVlIliaiiBcii, Jm, eSt„ 211. Oirt&in hinti t* utrnl 47acuie«ti^ni mrw 
Geut^med In Ltw Qiir uo,53p i; 81, Ifi f. Bt^lcbn aJ ^Linilt Uwits n?duina 
ill Manlyi hb a fonnl™ and an|ifrMfiLil fom Lisy O^ljyaxj, Artibia 
be/on TtiSi eonctiptinn Ilii .5 b«.ill in impartaat «?oii- 

tnbuaim of thn Arftti* t* Ijlim, ef, W. CobIihI, Iki* mUiial la dtr 
a}Uirubi4ef\rn PiXMt. 

■ M. jutrow. RiL Bah. umi i, 110,|: 289. A. Jwmim helwvtm 

Marduk to tiaro mberited fwni thp ion of Ea of Eridu the faotJty of deciding 
dcfltiny 1 BanAb.^r nBof. ati^t4ktt:tuT, 1, e. ^ (. Chantopio do la 
SausHayo, i, 4th cd.. 591, S. Marduk GOtitinnea in j 

tho of Enlil, Ka Afid Anu^ For Uib whijln ^uiMitlcn of tiw BabyloisJaik 
Oonwption of filff cofiiull H. Eitnmcm, IVfA, ef^aje^#. (Fw\ 18lB^ 

10, 5: a. F. L, imd the tirtiole m Iwlttmica, \\• Br. Mvimin^p 

Babyhititn ufxd J ij, *24 U J30 f. Aft tlw heavfrlily Kribe. Xab8 li 

iOtUcUmps CMtMkdrrcil i4 ih* keeper of Iho tahloB oI fate, 

• Jo^trow^ Joe. cll„ 467, cf. ^37, 2,493. 

* A. JciiintiM, Da3 aBc Ttst. im licMt deM aiitn OfitnH, 247 L, MkftrM 
thiB. bnt other autharllLM taticr motr rtserv^ -cppinjoni wi thti fultitGi, 

‘ Juhi nl^^lauretAoKa, i7Tpl AiwifpiwF, according ta Tithuiiu^ Of, nd 
Grutcoff o, 3Tp 38 uA SikElWarti, cL CIrmcna A\ti. Sln>rAaia. 1, c. Xlfp 122* 

1 1, p. 391 ; EuwbitUp Praip. er., i* 11, 493. 
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have asalinUated Bel to Kma<^. In his Iibtofy of the Flood 
Bero&sos appears to kave said that Ktionoa warned Xianthros 
of the coming cataeljam*^ On the other hand Bel La tmnEkted 
by Zeus in Beroasos" description of tie origin of the world 
according to Oonnca, but it is more probable that Alexander 
Polyhiator or even aome later outhor aimply tried to give no 
ejrplanatton of the Greek meaning of Bel^ which haa nothing 
to do with Berossos himself.* The ArmeniBn version of 
Eusebius' C/<rofi!oo, which may belong to the fifth century 
dkthigiiishes between Kronos m father of Anttnas^d 
called by some Zrvan, and Bel Jia Zeiia-Aramazd." 

Pa. Mosca of Chorene, i, 8, jippareatly used some SibyULne 
hook which goes back to Berossos; Berossos was later on eveti- 
madc to be the father ol the Babtdonhm, Egj^ptian, or Jewish 
Sibyllc/’^ In traioBlating the verse which has come down 
to us in the Ormda Sib^Uim iii| llO* Ps_ Closes rendered 
Kronos in the usual way by Zrvan, gi’ving the end of the 
vuise ^laTTfT os as a name " Japetoat'e It is very probable 
that Bcroflsos bimsell identified Kronos with Bcb On the 
other liand Agatliias writing in the sixth century A. D. pretends 
that according to Berossos Zeus and Bel wore identified by 
the Persians.® A number of details like the emplojnng of 
the term iHTTvpmm^ point to Berossos" intimate knowledge of 
Greek philosophy and religious thought, a fact which cannot 
surprise in a man who w'as the leader of a ocbocl of astrology 
in Kos.^ He and other oriental circles were apparently 
familiar with the spcoulationa on Kronos and Chronos * and it 

1 fr, S4 = EoBeliinf op. S^rutHum &3, ID ff. Binderf. 

^ it. 52. 1 IG.ed, PbAgri. 

On iho luluna ttifr ter L of A^xiuidcr PolyhiiHor whic'k Euftebim Imd 
beforD iiim efi Sebjubel^ JEtenHKM^ ISt 0. 

* EiiecUicu^ Chmn., x. ID ff.: 7, 20 td. Kanil. 

* Fataamm*^ X, Soiil^A Slb^USp Jiuitnua^ tfoA# fld e. 37. 

* Oeac^iiH 

* ii, 21 , td. NbbiilirH 

^ i. p. 80^ 

■ Jrufrg6ii^. i, 837 ; Pnichifi, P/uf. Thtoioff. r, 3 ff.; in TijoacmEi. 2&3, 

B. e. 
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ia evidently here that the ayateni rese which gave tiinfi the 
pre^emuiencc as the primar principle of the world. That 
Beros^oa was acquaiiited with the mtionalistic e^ipkna- 
tion of mythology current in certain Greek drclea appears 
from the curious w&y in which he treats the ancient 
BabylonmiL Icgenda of the origin of the worlds preaenting them 
aa pure ajimbolH, Berossoa may he regarded as the ultimate 
eource from which Diodoroa of TerHOSj Theodores of Mopsu- 
hcstia and others drew their knowledge. 

As wo have no clue leading from purely Iranian premkes 
to the Zervanite system, it will bo safe to assume that this 
belief did only come into existenca when the Babylonian ideas 
on Bel'Morduk a$ the lord ol destiny had Insen combined with 
Greek philosophical speculations on time. The monothdstic 
tendencies which the Gathas show may have tendered ceFtein 
Iranians more ready to accept such theories. It must be 
remembered that Mazdakt hlages and Clialdsean priests 
were in close contact j ust in Babylon. The Zer^ anite theology 
whicb dominatecl at any rate at the beginning of the Sasanid 
epoch, can therefore be definefi as the result of a combmation 
of Chald^n and Greek influcnccfi ou Iranku thought. 


V 

Greek axd Hellenistuo S^culatioks q:s Tihe 

Speculations on time, Chronos, a$ the first principle seem 
to be connected with the Orphic and Pythagoraic school. 
The original Aoytjs of the Pjthagorroans appears to 
have identified the sacred number four with the seasons * 
this doctrine waa in any ca^ known to Aristotle and to 
Androkydcs.i Awording to other opinions ascribed to the 
school of Pythagoras, the world is a living organism which 
creates through breathing out of an airy boundlesiyiess space 
and time, these two being the prif*cipia which 
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allow tbo pluiBlity to come into existence.^ Littk cnougL 
m known about the teacHn^ of F^hagoroa and bis immediate 
followersi. In any cfiaCp this school, which was organized Uke 
an order, somehow took up the coamogoaio apccuktiona 
ascribed to Orpheus and other mystica! seers. Already 
Uerodotos " declares the so-called Orphic and Bacchic doctrino^ 
for Egyptian and Pytkagofffiie, The possibility of an Egyptian 
origin of such spcctilations can bo loft out of account, but 
itk significaTit that the Orphic teachings appeared to Herodotos 
to have been influenced by Pythagoras. In these circles 
speculationg on Kronos and Chrenos seem to have been spread. 
The cosmogony of Pherekyde$ (abrth century B.o.) as contained 
in hia CTTra^ oxof began with the follew'ing sentence : Zt£v^ 
fiiv jcffll ufi K^i Here we see time 

oonaidcred as one of the ckrtuil principles. Plierokydea 
takes up an intermediate poaition between Orphic speculations 
and philosophy* 

A very profound definition of time is given by Platon In 
his dialogue He dJatinguishes there between 

absolute time, eternity^ remaiuicig a unity and its image 
which moves according to numbers and wliich is bound to 
the world of nppeanince. This timo la notluug but the 
rhythmically moving simile of Tiiudessnesa. The 

sun, the moon:, and the other five planets are said to have 
been created through the rational refioction of God on time. 
It must not be overlooked that TimatoSj whose words Platon 
pretends to reproduce^ is a Pythagoncan philosopher. 

Here again the notion of time is connected with astronomy. 
Pbton tncntbng the so-called "great year", i.e* the period 

^ K. J^l, Joe, -cst., 37 S. 

> Ei, Sl.fsLm. 

■ Dlic^gnMit !LaeitiOi$, U 110. Thfl titto of itw praso warJk of Phortlcvilcl 
[■ laniQttiiioi givtoi JIB J7<rrr|ivjE«sr. TluL Phereky-ilBB irAiti Zoiii Um 
liPiaiS,. li of no imporUnco for thn p^blom of tiirw?. It mmt bo JkoUsd 
thmS for Plrerekydut tSmo u> not tho hi^bral prlqclpl^, but onlv om? of tba 
olorojvt tooton. 

* Ttmaioj, 37 , 
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which ia thoaght to revolve once during a certain epoch of 
the world. Such periods are known to Eaatem nations like 
the BabylonuinB and the EgypUnn^^ although the way of 
computing the time is in each case different. The doctrine 
of the various ages of the world is alreadj exposed by Hcsiodoe, 
Herakleitos and Euripides speak of Aion as a young boj ^ 
rendering poetically concroto the spiritual conception of the 
great world period. AioHj in the meaning of a certain periodj 
is only relative timo, while Chronos is time in the a^oiute 
sense,* The theory of the Great Year b known to Aris to tales 
add to Thoopompofi. Notions of the oriental doctrines about 
the Great Year may have been brought to Greece by the 
astronomer Budoxos, a friend of Platon, who visited Egj’ptt 
but the idea itself k not strange to Greek speculation. There¬ 
fore the news introduced by Eudoxus from the East may only 
have fomented the interest for the whole question, but he 
did not give a new notion to Greek pbiioaophy. Arktoteles 
developed in his work the theology of Aion 

on the lines of Platoo’s iudimtions,’ on the other hand time k 
according to Aristotoloa a number concerning movement by 
reference to before and after, but time k a numbcF which 
cannot exist without a counting being, i.e. it is no absolute 
number,* 

It k a well-known fact that just the Timmm mfluenced 
strongly the specubtions of later philoeophem^ especially 
tho^ of the Stoic school.^ Amongst tbk school oriental 
tendencies were strongly pronounced. Already Zenon, the 

i fr. 52 ; Euripiiloa, Mira^id. OOO; 

treating Cftmtiog oa the higher and mote oomprvheoaiT« CLotioq^ 

* tr. r. Wiluuovrit£-M«eU«]viorff, JSurifiuItj' ntrukltt ii. 2nd «!„ Ia3. 

Platen diJtlngtiidica betWMll iho two ftotioM. AfUh, J*sl, ii, 51 1 hniiLflity 
owi« to Aicn tadiTiduility, nanw nad bat tbc yeomt 

uten cTOiything. 

* W, jKSer, jTi4<)itle*, 3J8, rtfi si/KuioS, A. >1, e. B. ] on ancijw 
Xpo^l- 

‘ iT, 11 p. 210 b 1 , 8; a, 24, The nntSofl cf time eoniM weordins 

to ArietololE. from two eqiimi. from the eool and troni uioFimeiit. 
ti. R, M, Wenlfiy, St^kUm oAcf it# Lcndoti^ i^2S. 
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founder of tho Stoa, frotn n town with ft mixed popular 
tiorij* for Kittion wag a Greek city with nuiuerous Phoemciaii 
inhabiuntft, ChjTsippoA was a C^emn like hia pupil Zenon 
ol TarsoBp who mtmt not be confounded with his namesake, 
Zenon of Kittion, Diogenea of Seleukeift on the Tigris was 
called the Bab3donian; Tar™ waa the birthplaoe of both 
Antipater and Athenodoros. While Panaitios of Rhodes did 
not recogniEe astrological and mantic piftcticea, the Sjrian 
PoBeidonios of Apamcia did a great deal to diffuse Pbtonio,^ 
Aristotelie and Pythagonran doctrines in the Eastern hemi- 
cy^de* Hi& commentary on Timaios is said to have been the 
etarting point of manj movements. “ 

The HoIIenLatic period brings tbe cult of a deity ahiv, 
the great world-epoch. This god appears first in the Egypt of 
the Ptolemaaan djTwisty. In Egypt, Aioa seema to have been 
idontified with a native god of the earth and of harvest, and 
he became the tutelar deity of Alexandria.^ The feast of Aion 
was celebrated on the 6th of Januaiy, and this date wa$ fixed 
in 19% B.o.^ as Etome eminent scholars have been able to 
demonstrate/ Aioa was mixed tip with Dionyi^ ^ and there 
seem to have existed rdations between the mysteries of Aion 

^ CUwiio, Hi mU. dt4}r.^ afi, iityi tLat Zchod Uuglit a dcctrlDe of 
tinw, but thii tcdtimuny hai inoitly been inlorpivtcd \n. tho way tbit: 
Ckem giTM Kpictirun tiawa. of Z^non'i opinion, 

■ Tt may U mEmtioiiHl thut jt b««ri dcaiiHl by certsin toltolM tbui 
PoMidomofl pw witih> k c^mmenUty to ef. K. RolnbAnll, /’oHi- 

luyi; JTopjno^ MAif |.9^S. Tb.ii Opinion dooi, bowoTisr# 

not iponi [4[mdc4. Ac<:Ordm^ to SC. rtnidhAnl^ PoJiciiloDbi m Uw flrtt 
Creek philaiopber who procUimed the mytlitiml coETHponctfnoi^ bptwHzi 
ro«™?qsm And microco«ai, tbiu mtitMiucing i3Ui taciont uHjmiUI coowplion 
into tho Stdli phibJM^pbv. 

» R. Roltzsnstein. .VorAr. d. 06il. (k*. if. m*. 3 J 7 IT. 

* c. K. Sethc, xVocAr- d. G6ti. (ki.d. Tl'w* 1019.2S7 ff., Ed. Jfcypr, Gtsch, 
d. AU^fiumsy h ilp 3nl «!,, § ifta, E, Norden, Hi* dtt KimiiM, 3ft f. 

The birtbdAy oE Ihp lun vfM cahUtaXed ia Al^rsndrin on Bpcembor 'Hih- 
At tho iIum ol tho foLiniijttion of Aloxudrli, 331 i.cr., tbii dito Mrto^ 
ipobded to that of tbo winitT iolitke!0. 

Abed tbfl ouJt of I>Joi]ij^oi in the t&mpJe of Joruuloii] tbo fmtlviJ 
{Dtrnliuxd by tbo Sclflukldi'i cf. Ki-rn, XfKStV. /. Utl. xiii. 1(18; 

F. WUbrich, loc. cit,. stiT. 11126. ITD. 
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and thoae of Osiris.^ The Nabatean god Dusares whom the 
Greeks (^onaidtred as a form of DJonysoa or Helioa was honouiod 
bj a feati™i resembling that of the Ale?aindriiih Aioo; we 
further hear about finch cclebrationa from Syria.* This 
HelloTiwtic almv need not be counected with Imimn concep¬ 
tions. It seems to be a dcihcation of the idea of the great 
world-epoch, evolved in I^agide Egypt.* 

Pliiloaopbically, the very ancient ideas contained in the 
cult of Aioii under %^ariouM shapes were propagated by the 
Stoa and the notion of Aion was combined with that of fate> 
/xntpa. From the Stoic school, principally represented by 
Poseidomos, these speculations passed into other systems, 
into the mysteries and all the varied schools of theological 
thought which sprang up in HeUenifitic times, Wc have seen 
that the Stoic ideas ctm be followed up to Greek precedents 
and that influences flowed in from various orieutal sourcca. 
On the other hand, the pliilosopbers spread the doctrine of 
Aion; we &nd it m Rome at the time of Sylla and Caesar, 
and Aion was identifled there with Janus.* 

The mbeture of philosophical and religious conceptions 
appears in such phenomena like tlic cult of Mithras^ This 
Iranian deity became the centre of a syucretistio religion 
based on mv^teries. How far Iranian elementa combined 
with ** Chaldieau Anatolian and Greek notions cannot be 

* Cf+ Bamukiei in his Mb of the Xeo-Pbt^nieiUL l&idom of AleximdriA 
Fhotiiii S?42, b« R, AiwcmJT tSysutU. ZfxAr,^ sriii, la, 

■ K. Hoir, IBlTp 42S; WilhAVeber, AnA.fQr RiLWist., 

lii, laJO, 300 a. On ah Anhiui ef. R. KiBlei, jlfcA. A Eel^ lyf jj 

10^. S31 L 

* C^. '*Det Gotl j|iW in der ttlfcniitualLeQ Thcclogie,*'' ^rcA. 

irr, 1921, 22S, JT. The whole p«mh]iMn Ime bwfl itediEd by 
Jul. Kaerwt drj EdUnUmvjt, li, Znd ed., ^2^ fl., when? the ep^ntAiufity 

of the Ccwk coooeptioni Is unilrfliHed. ViJiMblc urorka on tJk* ^iiofilion w 
dao Ut E. Xordon. J>p> GBbUFtdM KitttUs, W. Weber, i>< rI un4 Mih (So«, 
t4? H. JmuSmTp ktop eU,, to Wemrcict, ArKhw^f^ JT4 ff,, 

to LacLeit, U, to J, KroH. Bit Lekitn JBrmt* Tri^mt^Ho*, 

07 ir,, «J4J flefKKriaUy to R, fWitzL-tiniEia in bii numoroiuf studjee. 

^ Lifdtu de mew., W. 1, p. U, 12 tVflJiech; cf. R. Eeitztnatelu, Bom 
imniKht Etlonnffwm^idtriMm^ 210 f., 211,^. 
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det^nniiiattid in every detaj]. In any Greek notioiiK play 
a veiy promiBafit part in the i^Litkrijicisiti which can be followed 
through the Roman Empire^ It inuat be borne in mind that 
already the AcLaememan religion waa evidently strongly 
influenced by Elam and Babylonia, while Hittlte and HaIdian 
eoDceptiniia may have been important for the development 
in i^Iedin. Xow the figure of an original god Kronor b known 
to JlithrLaciam.^ The representations of thb god shoiir a 
mi.^turc of oriental tj-pes* Besides monumentSp which belong 
toMithrmobraj there are similar figurations on coins of ^^fallos 
in Cilicia giving EbKronos or on those of By bios corresponding 
to the dej^rription given by Philon of Eyblos of the winged 
gfth® Even if Iran bn factors have to bo taken into considera¬ 
tion it is probable tliat the speculations about Kronas in 
the Mithriacic cult were dependent on the Stoic doctrines. 
In any case the Slithriacic idcaa are of no avail for settling 
the question of the age of Zervanism in Iran proper. 

The? same can be fiaid about the interesting description 
which Dion Cbry^ostomos of Brnsa " gives of Persian religious 
beliefs of eastern Anatolia. Th is passage reflects Stoic opinions 
and not ancient beliefs of the Magi of Asia Minor* Wc can 
therefore not follow the diffeient conclusions which have been 
founded on Dion Chrysostomos' mention of the homes of the 
sun, etc. It is certain that he and other authors of hU time 
poEsesfled a certain knowledge of Persian religions beliefs, 
but just like Herodotijs they were apt to draw compsrhioiift 
with Greek conceptions and to interpret Greek ides^ into their 
description of Iranian conceptions. Therefore the mention of 
an original principle ** inrawrov d’ffawrojf afdira? 
ircpidSotf " docs not refer to the doctrine of Zrvau- akarana-^ 

* F, Cumfliit, Traiu rr rFUin«itieii£«, 74 IF. 

» EtLwbiui, Pmtp. wr., i, lo, M f. For tlw toina cf Mallo* cL J, d« 
S]cii^ia» iVicDiMmalE^ on'enfa/^, ft™ L 

^ Or, 3ft, 3& sk dfii Aralm. Tlioa liTHi froaa mboui a.d, 40-11^0; cf. 
^kson fffiii. <i, ,™, Phit., ii, 671, for the Qtmk mfluf-i™ hj 

Lhon. Hii lioctrinet Kimblnir SMe and C^iuff uotiQni, rf. KaJka-Eibl 

Dtr A Wktamg *r &ntihfn PhiloKphti, 77, 
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tut H refi( 5 cts simplj speculatioas generaUj cumeiit at th^ 
time of DjoUj the ’weH-known Stoic toaoting ol the revolving 
periods of the world. 

The tomb of king AatiocLos I of KomtcuigoDo on the 
Nimrud Dagh has often been adduced as a proof of Zervanite 
conceptiorks. Tlus Bemi-Porekn monafch is proud of the 
Achsemenian descent to which he pretends like the dynasts 
of Pontos or of Kappadokia, while the house of Kominagene 
is at the same time linked with that of Seleukos, the founder 
of the little kingdom I^litknidateS Kallinikoa having married 
Lffcodike. daughter of Antiochos YIU Grypos, Persian and 
Greek deities are named together in the inscriptiona ^ of thia 
monument and the representations of these gods are tj^pical 
for the religious ayncretism of the; HeUenlstic petiod. Identifi¬ 
cations similar to those used by Antiochos I of Kommageue 
are known from Armenia, where dynaafiea were founded 
after the battle of Magnesia by two generals of the Scleukids^ 
Artnxias and ZariadreSp the descendants of Artaxias reigiuDg 
in Armenia proper and those of Zariadres governing Sopheno^ 

Now Antioehos 1 luentionB the direipOT and the 
^TTfipo^. If the boundless ^Uon does not simply 
mean the eternity which receives the king after his death, 
the passage could be flo constructed as to infer that the 
king^fl body is to rest till the bciundl^ eternity bagio^ * and 
tins might be the Zrvau- akarann- of the Avesta, not how^ 
ever Zrvnn- as Kronos or the supreme god, It seems preferable 
to see in the dn-Ecpo? aitiv of the Nimrud Dagh only eternity 
in the sense in which Aristotle uses this expression.* Again 
nathing else is meant by the expression dn-tipo^. 

This boundless Chronos is to regulate the succession in 
Kommagene accoiding to the iroipa of the difiereut genera- 

1 Cf. Ditlcnbei^gCif, On'enJu fj«cr, xh, tiTlptig;, m, 333 j 

L. JAlAbrrt nnd R. tnxr. ct ItMiimu Jla (m?, i * 

ComnWuiMT ti Ci/rfit^iqnc, Piriii, 1^7, Xo. I; cf, A. Wilhelm* It left er 
Siudien, 127 . 

' H. GrcAaniMiit, DU heJUnUliM^ ^ t. 

* atpi B 1. 
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tions, ol humanity^ It is in any ca 3 e quite impo^ble to 
identify this Cbronos with the Zrvan' daraghn^^vadhata-, 
Chronos being the more comprnlienslve notion winch alone 
could render Zrvaii- akArann-, But it aeems mmecessaiy to 
eeareb in the Kommagcrie uiiscrjptlon for proofa of the Iminan 
belief in Zrvan- the highest deity^ the piuasogea referred to 
being easily eYplamcd by the teachings of Hellenbtic philo¬ 
sophy without having to go bock to any oiieotal conception 
in particular. 

The mortument of Antiochos J of KommagcrLC U imbibed, 
with the spirit of astrology. It is typical and quite com¬ 
prehensible that the speculations on time are in close contact 
with those on fate and the induence of the stare on the wotld.*^ 

At a much later period, about a.o. 400, the Ale^candrine 
poet ClaudianuB describes the piimar god Aevum ininleaauin 
in his cave which is encircled by a anako,® Alexandria was, 
as we have eeen, a centre of the cult of Aion. The Kronos 
ol >[jthriacism is generally represented as a deity with a lion^a 
heati. A serpent is twisted round this figure. It need not 
be denied that Claudiatuis may have liean:! of the Persian 
Zervanisra, but it is not neceseary to look there for a proto¬ 
type of Claudianus" Ae^Tirn immerusum, the more so as wo 
hear nowhere of an Iranian belief connecting Zrvan- with a 
serpent. The Alexandrine surroundings with their mixture of 
creeds and philosophies explain by themselves the interesting 
poein of Claudianna. 


VI 

The Development of Zervanish 

1, Tfie probahte epoch of Zervamsm 

It ia posaiblc to connect monotheistic tendoocies in MastOnLem 
with the teachings of Zarathuitm. Tho lioctrme of the Gathaa 
IcnowB a spiritual deity reigfibg flupteme in the non-corporal 

* €i., H. IT. Sekirdar, Warimrff-VoFli^e, iv, 140 , 1. 

* £)t tcanltiiu SlitichiHU, Ti. 4J4 ft. 
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world. But the “ wise Lord of Zaratliustre was not considered 
by him to be time. Such notions were quite foreign to 2&tn- 
thu^ra. His Ahura' Ma^da*, the impreme god, is of a 
different stomp. Wlietber he represents somehow on offspring 
of the Bo^^llcd origiiiBl monotheism (monotheistic pre- 
animism] of primitive nations as taught by Andrew Lang, 
is another question, a'hich can remain untouched here.^ 

The origiiiai doetrina of the Gatlins fell into obUrioa. 
Under the Achaemenian kings, a poUirheisde creed can be 
traced. Ancient Ari*an beliefs were taken up again, or, if 
they ever liad been forgotten, they were connected with the 
preaching attached to the name of ZaratbuStra. For it 
must not be left out of mind that Zarathofetra’s field of work 
lay in eastern Tran and that Lis doctrinB, already misunder^ 
stooil, only spread slowly in other parts of the country, 
Tliere are a number of passages in the Avesta showing this 
process. Ahura- Maak- [s mode to pocriflee to deities, which 
are received in the pantheon. Bloody sacrifices and the 
cult of Haoma-, fioth rejected by ZarathuStra, are iu use. 
These facts may be explained as the result of a compromise 
between the popular belief and the reform of the great prophet 
of eastern rmu, ending in his monotheistic and spiritual 
teaching being suporeeded by a poU-tbeistic creed. Besides 
Aryan elements a number of mHuences can be traced pointing 
to western Asia. The Pemtan conquest of Babylonia and 
before it the annihiktlon of the Assyrian empire by the 
Medes mark the beginning of this development. 

It IS outside of the scope of the present study to trace here 
the different stages of the Mazdnyaaoiau evolution. Besides 
some taBtimouies from classical sources, there temflin only 
the Avestau texts and the Persian inacrlptionfl. This material 
is incomplete, but still it offers many clues. The texts of the 
Avesta belong to very different periods and they liavo bcon 


J if' T' Gotl«iil«, i. 2nd ed., IDse, 

P^ei^lly ,v. Sw, hoinfTiw. R. iVltBHOdi, Die -, J, G. Frairr, 

TFertAfj) of Aoiun, i, 20; Huyiloa, Jeumd of Rtlttfion, 1026, 24, 
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ronnipulatoti at a late epoeb, wLeii thi*i]' language was na 
more understood. 

it is quite possible that the idea of Zrvan- akatana- itself 
eveii in the rather shadowi' aspect of thk notion letained in 
the A vesta is not older tlian the Hellenistic period, when 
the conception of absolute time became familiar to the Ea^. 
The theory of the periods of the worlds <?an be however 
asai;(iied to earlier epochs. Thia doctrine was lamiliar to 
Aristoteles,^ and to Theopompo^.* About 300 b,c* it was 
certainly known in Greece.* It is useless to demonstrate here 
how far the doctrine of a succession of agea of the world is 
difFiifed. In any case tliis teaching is not typical] v Iranian. 
But it is of importance that Buch speo^jhitiojiA are only 
possible when a aystem of cakulaiitig time Iiag been evolved— 
apart from the simple notion of a golden age and of a lost 
paradUe, a conception which may be as old as human thinking. 
In the eyes of ihe Aryans the sky w'^aa originally a vault of 
stone behind which there was lire. The eun^ the moon and 
the stars were openings in the heavenly vaultThis is a 
very different primitive conception than the compUoated 
periods during winch AJiura- 3Iazda- and Anra- manvu- 
are imagined to fight out their war. 

The contact betw'een the Aryan Iranians and western Asia 
can be old. Neveclbeicija the opinion that dme is absolute 
and that it is the supreme principle docs not seem to liave 
been diffused among the Immans before Greek philosophy 
became familiar to the East * 

]ilany details let the Parthian epoch appear as the startuxg 
point of the new Zervanite theologJ^ Under the Arsakides, 

^ W. AriMiot^jf^ ISO. 

* Bom 316 a.c., cf. PluLuchoPp Dc indt «l Onrid§ 40 

* 11. Julikar. US. 

* Without foUoving hiA dnlQcUoM alrtTit tba ol tA tbn 

Vadu. nnd othtr dtrlaiU^ nttchtlon ni^y b« dt&vti to iho merit of Joh" 
K«rle3 m frKpdtuig this cirij- conoAptioD profer to th* Arju mind. 

^rriknlinn }[Aa bcoa wnsiderfid u a Tory dortrino bj B. Eiikr, 

WtUt^mnniiL ih fiJi f-! ^VlTorir, ri Jill, ni., 1 S-; 

ft BribE«^it¥in, IMlemMi. J/yirtenVnre;., ^ mI., 360; B. [.^nanielp Dif 
Z'iTidhtutnu, Tobrngen, 1^30, p. Sfl M, 
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the Ancient texts of the A vests weje collected. At the some 
time the Focthku rulers Temained on good teitos with the 
Greeks living in their realm, and Babylonia was one of the 
oentres of the empire. As nomad conqueiois, coming from 
the steppes of inner Asia, the Arsakides foimed an nristocraev, 
leaving the subject rages oiwi local rulers undisturbed. 
Atroputeuc with the neighboitring [larts and the Pcisis • 
were apparently ceuties of the JIugian priesthood * and there 
perhaps some of tlie ancient traditions were preserved of the 
once monothehrtie teaching of Zarathu^tra. Greek and 
Babylonian traditions were not unknown to these priests, 
and it is in such circles that the new theology rose, recognmng 
absolute time ns the first principle. Whether the Parthian 
clergy or that of the vassal principality of Pars developed the 
Zervanite system, cannot bo detenoinAted with absolute 
certainty. It Ls worthy of notice that, aecorrling to Andreas, 
the Mantcha^an fragments in the Arsakide dialect never use the 
term ZiirvCn as designation of the highest god, but replace 
this e.xpTeasion by " father ThU points to the south-west 
of Feruia as the more probable origin of Zer\‘aaUnn. Even if 
the roots of this dogma sboiilcl lie in earlier periods, Zervanism 
did not beeoioe a recogniaed system before the end of the 
Parthian dynasty.* At least there arc no earlier testimonies 
left than the remains of Mani’s writings, and these reckon 
with the Zervanite system as the official theology of the 
epwh, although in the scarce fragments to be attributed to 
Mam himself Zrvan is not mentioned. But as he called the 


* Oa tlwir ^ins the J^tArekji, Coretufl**, of Pi™ thcnwolTM " of 

dEBcoBl fike tho biiinul lovcn-igni, '■ iho opiriluml offiprina of (to 

u,e north*™ U,al0.t ,I»ay, U. f 

* J. ficheftefe^ire, /. ^ 33 ^ 

eshtot bo older lh.r tjji, of *,tioloi^ intolL 

thal ihm system is pa»t<?firi«tlbn (!«■, ciU 3taj. 
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**Son^' of the “Fatber of Light the Prime^^] Jiao, 
OhrmasM], ZrvaH must have desLignated tli4a aupmuie god, and 
later Maniekasan texts use, therefore^ Zirv^an as the deaotiij- 
nation of the highest Being, As Miim was bora under the 
rule of the last Arsakide and became acqimbitcd with the 
i^lazdaist religion in bia youth, the Zervanite system must 
have been in \igour already then and must have rendered 
dualistic view^n more or less obsolete, because it would ua- 
doubt^y have l>eeii easier for Man! to connect hb dualistie 
religian with Mazdaism in its usual fomA In any case ho 
would have called MinsGif a reformer of such a dualbtic 
Zoroastriamsm, but the monotheistic creed of the Ma^iiaib'tic 
clergy of hb epoch was ah^Iutdy contrary to hia system. 
Just this circumstance offers with other items an explanatiori 
for the violent enmity with which 31iml was pursued by the 
Jlobedhs.^ 

That Dion Chr^-so5tomos apparently only exposes Stoic 
views under the disguise! of Persian opinions or that he 
interpreted them at least in thk way has already been stated^ 
But if the passage Or. 36, 42, cd. de .ilniim, should really refer 
to Zrvan- as the supremo god, this testimony would again bring 
us to the Parthion epoch. The whole passage leaves, how- 
ever^ the impression as if Dion only wanted to express bk 
own philaaophiral ideas according to the cnirent notions of 
the Stoic school. 

As far os the outside history of Zorvanbm is conccmcdt 

^ bvhn^n to tbij GaOdltblmff and lit WM pftjbably ItLenooMsd 

by Bai rlifliMni -^, by ILd BfokrlctoEiStci^,. am} by ihc-iCVt kUDwa to Islamii; aotboFt 
aa Uw Mttjftitaiiila. Maniclwisju U eoh-lzaElmzi In apiril aivJ adopted 
IduJaijBt namjji and Mneeptioni only Ua iboir thul h\i n&fr creed wa« tbe 
completion of tbn caiating tJbristiaii aulborj mtiufrtimes pyi 

Zenraiiiflm and Manltihii-um o^ the iatne Hod IHid Eanifc of Kojb, J15 H, 

* If Pillion in Cndrt.,], 100, lueana Perakn notiofii vhrn he «ayaac«mLii]g 
to Aueher'a rtndcring af (bo alooci oxtant AnncniaBi iFOC^iatioik tempui 
ul Croatia tcl Cbrociui ab bomlnutn po&aiinlfl pwtatur doiu ", Uiij tcatlmotir 
wocihi prove the OxJatciv:^ of Zcrraidam for tbn firal coflliny Put it 

la not known to whitt oreod Pbtlon abudee: i. the niuit probabJe thing wouJd 
to think of the AJcuodriiie cult of Alon. 
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tlie reaiilt of the present investigaiiort may be presented m 
the following way 

In the Parthian epoch the renunisccncea of the originaUy 
monothektic tendency of ZarathuStm's doctrine aeeni to 
have led to a new system^ eombining Iranian motives with 
HdlopiRtic philosophical conceptiona and with astrological 
notions. This theology considered absolute time ag the first 
principle. It is probable that fiooth-wefftern Persia and 
BabyJoaiiv were the principal strongliolde of the new crecfl^ 
which was at first ofBcialiy recognized under the SasaJimit 
kings. Whether Kervauism ever was dominant under the 
Aisalddes cannot be stated, though the teaching itself must 
have existed already before the Sasanian dynasty. In 
defending the Zoroagtrian position against the Christians, 
principally in .4nnfiftia, Babylonia and Mesopotamia, it was 
favourable for the Mobedlia to be able to prove that Mazdaifim 
was monotheistic in its tendency. 

When the duab'stic current wag recognized os the alone 
orthodox one, can only be fixed approximately. Both 
theological systems may have existed beside each other# 
before the DualLsfs gained the victory* Under Tezdegerd II 
the Zervanite system was apparently still officially recognized if 
we assume the edict of hfOir-mrseh to represent at least some 
lemamB of an authentical tradition.^ Religioue movements 
are reported under the reign of SMipuhr II, bnt just the fifth 
century offers testimomes of the supremacy of Zervaniam, The 
serious attacks on this dogma may refer to the new transla¬ 
tion of the Avesta texts into Patbvf under Xosmu I, The 
quotation from Damnskioa conoeming theso calletl passage of 
Eudemos the Rhodian aeems however to speak for Zert'aniam 
ha’^ remainerl in favour under that enlightened ruler, 
while Xoamu II Apan-iz ordered new commeats of the 
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BRcribd literature to be undertaken,* This period would 
appear to be a fit time for the "idctory of dualiam. 

In the eastern parU of Iran and in central Asia Zen-anism 
seema to liave remained longer in force. Even the lateijt 
Manieh^n fragmenta retain the name Znan for the 
** Father of Jight the highcat Manichsean deitv, lALinaisttc 
Mongols UEte for Brahma the Manlchieao deaignation A^rua, 
Zrvan, and call Indra Ohmiaad,* The eaalem Iranian 
dialects often identify Ohrmazd with the sun." In these 
regions he was therefore not considered as the highest god, 
but as a heavenly force flepeading on a supremo Being, 

2. T/jc Doctfim 

The religious system founded by ZarathuMra does not 
explain clearly why the purely spiritual Wise Lord allowed 
the corporal world to come into e^tistence and where the 
evil came from. These questions seem to have puzzled the 
priests w ho worked out the theology of time as the highest 
principle* They tried to show how Zrvan- came to let tlie 
world be created. We cannot ejcpect a purely philosophical 
deduction. The whole doctrine was intermingled with 
sjTnbolic and mv^hological dements^ the teaching a 

phantastic appearance. 

The starting point miLst have been astrological considera¬ 
tions. Damaskio^ makes Eudemos say that the hfagians call 
the highest principle Space or Time. Theodoros of Mopsu- 
hestia bos instead^ fate, This corresponds to the 

Iranian ]{axt^ a conception which we find in the Mcnilk i ;^Tat,* 
It is evident that in the sense of astrology time as the absolute 
consequence wag identical with destinyp fate coming in the 

^ Hau^* £4«ay AfACdri* 141. 

^ Chftrwinpa U3U PeUSot, 513-4. 2* fi20 lu. 543, 

* ^tiniKniioWy Man-utcri^i ramtinfiif Buddhiii LiieTolurtfimnd in 
Turkvittn, U 219. 201; H* JyjiL«r np. Job, HerteJ* Dii nud MUhm 
im Arnett, 253 j Dom Aw^SfOuJphaim, 100^, 

* H. Jimlfcr. i, 142. 171,^, mhQwmthMt tbt 

of 5az< Add 6ctj| pcxlnta to diRerciit sidircet baring b«sa iiAnl 
in worlciog dut the taxi Df tbs t j^At . 
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fixed moment. WhUe the Traniaii text co-oir]iiiatcs Zrvan 
aiwl Bdxt, it calls both ruJcra (PodiSali), thus pe-rmitting to 
sasiune that the two aio reallj the saute. For a philosopher 
like Damoslcios it was not astonishing, that he coiiaidlercd as 
identical the temporal consequence as time and the expanse 
as space. He is however the only author ascribing such 
doctrines to the Iranians. In the younger A vesta we have 
seen airy Space or ether (ThwiUa-) mentioned with the two 
aspects of time os an absolute conception and as the worldly 
aion. Air, i.e. wind, l^ayn-, and ether seem to have been 
distuiguiahed, but probably not in a very early period, In 
the Fahlavi litemtum alone Akofe-, absolute space, is 
mentioned, not in tho Avestn. But this notion is not 
treated os being the same as time. Therefore the passage 
of Damaskios- Eudemos renmins obscure. Perhaps the designa¬ 
tion of Zrvan- akarana-, Thwasa-, Anaghra- laocah-, Vayu- 
and Misvan- gatu as xvAdhata- would offer a certain clue, 
if xvadhate- is taken as “ sell-created ", not as “ ruler ", 
but the latter sense is the more piobabto, ;^vadhata- meaning 
'* following its own laws **; furthermore, the euumeiuted 
notions are co-ordinated, not subordinated to Zrvan-. An 
explanation coidd be obtained if wo l>etieve the Zervanites 
to have regarded time, light, and space as one essence u-ith 
different aspects.^ 

The sages tried to ascertain the designs of Time and Fate 
by studying tho sky and the movement of the stars. The 
complicated system of classical astrology gives specified 
meanings to every aspect ami to every constellation. The 
planets, including sun and moon, govern the destinies through 
their position in the twelve signs of the Zodiac.* Now evil 

gadm. XU, JS3 If.; but tee ChnneuKu, Utm/a,, $5^. 

thr MjiniehBan doctriw the twelirettoti. ol tlK 

NSry^ .Suuskril H. H. Sthwdivr. Fvrt. l/S 
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foTcbodinp attach to some pLaaeta, but only in certain 
aspects. Yet the Mazdaist aatrological traditions treat the 
planets thtou^shent aa nefarioufl powers, an opiuloti which 
the A vesta reflects indirectly in bo far as Ti^yn-, Vanant-, 
Sat4ivacAa- and Uaptoiringa- fife the keepers of heaven. 
But no stars are yet opposed to these keepers, who resemble 
the Indian Lokapalas more than anything else. The con- 
dcninatioti of the planets which the books in Pahhivi pronounce 
cannot bo origins! ^ j besides some of thc^e demonic beings 
like Hvar- ;^&acta- and ^'orotbragbna* and Anahita- are 
Yazatfi-s \ Tir-, Mercury, appears in names and on ooios. 
He was replaced Lq the sacretl teacta by Ti^tryn-.* The 
Avostan calendar retakiB the ancient narncs^ showing a number 
of planetary gods as Ahuric bemg^i, amongst them Ahura- 
Mazda- himsolf as Jupiter. Later on legenila kcive offoreeci 
thcmselm to explain the fact that names of the good creation 
have been attached to dac^do powers. The ciremnstance 
alone that the planets ore m the eyes of the Zoro&strian 
ostrDloger evil bemgs^ proven the comparatiYe independence 
of the Magian system. The ilagbns were known as competent 
astroiogists already in classical times. Tiktry^- Iiad replaced 
Tir-j when PJmarahos got acquainted with the Iranian 
system, for he mentions Seirios os the principal star A The 
Meniik i ;^rat^ a treatise with Zervanite tcndcDcii^i describes 
the part played by the sun, the moan and the tw^elve signs of 
the Zodiac on the side of Ohrmazd.** The seven plfiDets, the 
leaders of the army of Abriman, arc opposed to the Ahorie 
consteUations.* The ^TJlcmii i Islam hove an altered con- 

^ Cf. I. ■Sabflftck>w:Ul^ d. nviiiicA. Rili^ion, l0+ 

^ Yali, ilii, I2fl, hmn thff luniA of » ^r4£(lAyanwn Tlranftkftthw*-. 

* Dt IHdt a Owiridst 47» 

* WLfn iho ajgrmat the ZoiUmiG were taken by the Inudjuuia liUBentt 

litiiUt, A r W-6bef bjLa of ibe #Ei3lilAfity ot tb.G Tra-n j an JSodi&O and 

that propagalod by tlw iwhool of BotrlcBanofl^ //erfiJijr AlMlg., 1860, il. 

Rpicgiclt fmditiofKiU LiUmiur dtr SC. 

* 3iin An4 moon appear on th» tidi! of Obrmaxdp Iml ab tho aomfr titnf 
tln?y belong to tha navm j^ne>rnl§ of Abrinsaii. Thli abowa tbo ayiinnrtiffl 40 
character of the whole tFadltiqn. 
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Caption, the names of the plan^-s having been replaced by 
such of demons. Again the Riva}^t cod. xii suppL Anquetil^ 
distinguishes e\dl and bencheious planets. 

The Armenians replaced the name o| SatnmuSp Kevati, 
by Zrvan (2rovan) *; wq find in Anaeniji this deaignatbn tw 
as tho translution for Kronos. H«te an Iranian mHuciice ia 
to be felt onlj in so for os the Arttietiians took 2rvaA- in the 
meaning of Chionos-Kronoa. The BimdabiiiR c 2 makes 
Kevan the principal learJer of the dart forees. If ether deities 
including aim and moon hare been considered as nefarious 
planets, it cannot surprise to find KeTaii-Zrviin in this 
companr. 


iiznik declares that Zrvan con be translated bv Baxt 
" dertiny,” and by P'ark'. glory Tbecdoros ofMopsu- 
hdstio only has P ark* correapondfl to the Avestie 

X’^a79na/t~, It may Ijc remembered that Sahrastani mates 
proceed from light, this being then tlie first and highest 
principle, Anaghrn- raocah-, the lights without beginning, are 
known to the Avestn, and the x''«JWiaA- is a form of light. 
^Vhethcr the Zervanites considered time, space, and light as 
diffenmt aspects of the same essence, cannot be decided. The 
pi^ibihty of such a conception may however be kept in 

On the whole the Zervatiite theologj' apparently found a 
number of theoretical difficulties to surmount. It is not clear 
why Zr%'an- started the creation. Even if it was admitted 
that be caUed into being the dements of good, the existence 
of evd IS not to bo accounted for. In this connection the 
^tbic b^hmg itself has to face problems without solving 
them. The system of the Zervanites apparently tried to 
answer such questions m different ways. Repeatedly our 
reure^ speak- of diverging opinions amongst the Marxhuitts 
The theory making Zrvan- himseU proceed from light has 


aowhiiiuin. ,|rme». Gramtn., {, at' 44. VH rz^i 
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been mentionwl above. According to the ‘'Ulema i Islam 
time alone being nonKireatetl was the first principle and it 
made fire and water and their anion again produced Ohnnazd. 
How Ahriman came into ojdstcnco remains uncertain. In 
the Iranian sources he is suddenly there. 

The Armenian and Syrian authors as well as Sahrost^ all 
give n mj'thological espbnation for the creation of evU. 
Whether all these reports come from one and the same source or 
not can be left an open question, because an original descrip¬ 
tion of Zervanism by Theodoros of Mopsuhestia, Diodoroe 
of Tarsos or some other author would lead ultimately to the 
Zervanite belief such as it got known to the non-Mazdaist 
circles. The acts of the Christian martyrs can in any case 
be considered as comparatively independent testimonies.' 

Now Theodoros of Mopsuheatia *, Eiuik,* :ai3c,* Theodor bar 
K6Dai< and the acts of Adhurhormizd • all pretend tliat 
Zrvan- offered up a sacrifice for a more or leas long period. 
The critics of Zervanism immediately put the question, to 
whom Zrvan- sacrificed, because he must have recognised a 
higher deity. This is not necessary, although Sarahsiam 
mentions light as the highest principle from which Zr^'an- 
was evolved. EEuik again calls Zrvan- synonymous with 
P‘ark‘, the Ho says bter on that as “ they ", i,e. 

the Matdaista, pretend Zrvan- sacrificed to P‘ark'.‘ 

The x'^ormah^, the myiftical heavenly gbry, a form of bght, 
was therefore the object of Zrvan-'s adoration. This wnoA- 
WBS the symbol of kingdom and we have seen Zrvan- treated 
as sovereign * and PidUab. Sacrifices to the 

* Cf., however, ftborc H. H. SetuMJclcr'i Hellion Piboul th& leti of 
Adhurhonnltii dtiptntJing m nMmdtKrflS of 

> Ldc. Git. 

■ 113, LIS r. 

* FognoUp l(». gU.h 111^ 

* Fu^. an Falk, 3S; ed. S77* 

» 118, 
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ai?e not mention^ in the Avesta, but m Yt 19^ 4G ff. we 
find Spsnts- Manyu- and Aoni- Munpi both trying to obtain 
it. The couaparboa of the heavenly hieraneby mth a monarch 
and his court on earth is a action cominon to the East, It 
goes back to the ides that the material world m but an 
image of the skvi and tlua coareption again is the base of 
all astrology. The niovecnent and pofiition of every eonstella- 
tion ID heaven correspoade to events in the sublunar aphcrc. 

Acoordiiig to the Mazdaist theology Zrmn- apparently 
was figured as sacrificing to the which is a charac^ 

teristic of the gods and of Ahurio Lostitutiona in generaL 
If the dcBcription given by Theodaros of Mopsubefrtia is 
correct, that Zrvaa- begat Ohnnazd and Abriman, it 

was a Zaotkra- ceremony wbich was meant. SacriGco in 
itself is believed to possess magic power. This opinion 
underlies the Vcdic rituub and it is noteworthy that in Iran 
such ancient Aryan superetiticna may have ag^m been intro¬ 
duced by the clergy* Sahrastatil docs not mention a sacrifice, 
he speaks of Zevan- “ murmuring”^! meaning evidently prayeia, 
a proceeding winch is typical for the Mazdaist ritual. The 
Avestic texts praUc often enough the force of certain formulas 
and prayers. That Zr%'an- muttered such sacred texts or 
sacrificed to the ;^^dir?rtai- is not surprising. By doing this 
Zrvan- consecrated the ritual custom propagated by the clergy. 
Although it sounds ifiogioil that the supreme essence addreasea 
prayers and sacrifices to something, it is comprehensible that 
the MubMhs wanted to have the miraculous power of both 
to have been consecrated by the highest god himself* In the 
Avestic texts Ahum- Mazda- appears occasionally aa 
sacrificing to some Yazata- ^ and the pra^'or Abuim- vaiya- 
la considered to exist before the creation of the world * and 
to bo the Bacred weapon of Ahum- Mazda-. 

The result of the sacrifice or prayer of Zrvan- k the birth of 

’ 4<l. CtiTcigo. 
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Ahum- Mazclii’-, but doubts as to the effect of his action passed 
the mind of Zrvun- and this suflRccd to call into Feeing A&ns- 
manyii'. Thk explanation of tlie origin of evil, wliich the 
Armenian and Syrian sources presentt ifl interesting ^ because it 
certainly comes from [jraniau priestly circles. Kvoiy doubt 
and unbelief was considered ^ dangerous; oven the highest 
deity was subjected to the force of the rituaL Such esil 
cousequeucos of doubt prove the importance and the necessity 
of a clergy versed in the holy tradition and Zrvan^ appears 
aa the first priejFt endowed with the sacred knowledge. 
Sarahfit^r gives a more p!iilo$opliical motive. According to 
eome of bm authorities^ Zrvan- thought while murmuring hia 
formuLis for years, that the world was perhaps nothing, 
and this nihilistic idea created Ahriman, Ohrma^^d being the 
offspring of Zrv^an-'a knowledge of things. 

On the whole the Zervanite theology, though possessing 
08 fitarthig point the philosophical conception of absolute 
time, ia imbued with mythology. Zrvan- was apparently 
considered as bisexual, a notion which is found in manv 
Eastern countries and is in no w^ay special to Imn.^ The 
Iranian deities have on the contrary no such character. 
But the cosmogouies of different nations, with whom the 
Uagiaus were in contact^ knew* of such figures^ c.g. the 
Egyptian doctrine of On lets Re* create the world out of 
hiniHelf, 

Sometimes the texts like Ejcnik** the 4wrts of Adhurhormizd 
and &ihrastani speak of a motherbut who this figure is, 
is not clear.® There 10*3' be aomc reminiscence of the great 
mother-goddess^ such as we find w-ith Kronos Rhea, The 
Mesopotamian and Semite systems aU know pairs of gwls, 
like they ace meutionihl in the Gnostic doctrine. 
To the tradition giving Zrvou- a female counterpart can las 


^ cr. W'uas, Amifitan Jonnuit fi/ Artkafm^^ 1 D 23 , 26 ff. 
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approach^ the passage of Hippoljtos * calling tlic two ojVhi 
of Zaratas " light and darkness, latlior and mothoc,* We 
may furtlior mention the expiession “ father ** used instead 
of ZurvGn in the Arsakide fragments of 3ianichn4m texts 
from Tufati. The llazdaist conception of the two spirits as 
twins, already exposed in the Gatha, leads again to the idea 
of paientB of such a pair.* The Denkart says that Ohrmazd 
and Ahriman were two brothers in one womb * and the 
Maoiclimaiis polemize against this notion.^ 

Znran- is not himself the cmator. He Invests his son 
Ohrmazd adth the quality of the giving him the 

Bar^!»t>an- and thus traasmlttjng to him at the time the 
obligation of fulhlling the ritual as the prototj'pe of the SlOl)^ h. 
This act has been cleverly compared to the description of 
scenes dopictuig the instaUation of the Snaiinmn rulers by 
Ohnnozd who presents the earthly king with the ring of 
sovoieigBty.* AtofAm-, the government, and the priesthood 
are of dime origm and certainly in the Sasanian epoch 
united in the hand* of the ndcr, who is endowed with the 
ymnnah-^ the heavenly glory. ^ 


VII 

IitAsiAN Contact with India 

It has been possible to state that the conception of Zmm- 
as primal and original deity developed in Iran under Greek 

1 Rfjal.. I. 5, 15, «I. iVcBiilMiKl, 

* wiitthcr tbisitateraent eivo to iMmloroi of Ei^wis md to 

the pqidl ot Arittololcs, Arbionwifc, >■ Itipptilylot iqys, c*a he fell out 
Gl tlue (iMHUsifui, ] 

* Totna, IXK, 3. ZamthuAtTB apteluol« TiAion sboiruig him fa « dnsm 
8^ jmd evil in huBun tioughn. spewh sod in th- symboW .h»» 
Oi O ^If of twins. Tbii nietapboriuiuotian WA* Ukon laterinalitcnl *ciuc 

* teokATl, MS. VV«t, SB£., xzirjf. 241 f, ' 

■ F* W. K. M^Ucr^ Hafid^ckfifitntM, ij^ 9^, 
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^nd Cbaldd&au mflu^ces. The Greek elements mar hare 
come to the Persian .Mages indirectlr through the ifitercoiiTBe 
with the Chaldmaa priests. Against the doctrine of Zervaniam 
accepted for a oertain period by the S^nion court u reaction 
toao up and this movcTnent succeeded in its efforts to suppress 
the Zen^'onite theology. The remains of tho religioiis literature 
of the Ma^daiats show therefore no more or rather scarcelv 
any signs of the Zervanite doctrine. The Avesta upparently 
never contained suggestions on time as the highest principle, 
this new teaching liavmg been formed at a period when tho 
corpus of tho Avesta was more or leas completed. 

If the question appears comparatively clear as far as Iran 
is concerned^ it becomes more complicated when we turn to 
India. The discoveries in north-western India show early 
comiections with the countries on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf.^ Certain modem theories believe tlmt the ligveda 
catU 0 to exist in the regions of eastern Iran bordering on India, 
not in India proper. At the time when Buddha and Mnhavira 
lived, north-western India was in the hoods of the 
Achaemenids, Eclotions betiveen ludk and the Western 
world ha%"e never been interrupted eince.* The problem of 
foreign inffucnces on India is far from being cleaTed up, 

* Cf- lb& tun-Hj aftpnid by W. Wflit, ZDMG.f N.F. fl, Si'JO 

* Bdaidiu thu ratitei loodiiig av^rUod to Endiji whicb guT? ^ioape 

EU) the BIttck Sd& gmai liuporlaaiM. thm wvm {?|qm cosuiectiuni HrlUi 
eoutbo/d AnbU. the HeJ iSw, ind Egypt, AhxMi^Tim bccarnff k csiitfe Of 
tho If-ulfl with ladia. Oo tbs Dlb^r^liutd,, tho JitakAi^ epea-h of trodir wltb 
Babylon. BAwvru, mt*nt no. 03"^ of tbo oolJ. of JitAks^. S. Utj, 

/Crtoodire I'Eoote dtt Youlu 1013-14. For the begifiolng 

of tho first ^ntary thn MUindapaf^, 350, givpA the thief in 

wikich the lEidlim «em-fftr[ag tnnfe WHt eonoemod. Apoldgna at Iho mouCb 
of tbn Tigria WM linw the 4r*l oeetELry a*i>, ihp etnrtmg point of moit!httitA 
boTimi (or ladlJt (Pen>|(w Eryikr., 435J. At thii plMo, ktor oa alikd 
ft! UbElUn^ A temple of & probably Indun deity Zuu U nCMUloooil, cf. J- 
MurquATt And J. M. de Groot, FiMimJiri/i /. Ed. JSutAam, JOlO, ff. 
Another tomple of tbij god stood in ^AVuliitAci and there hit iyubol wnM a 
fiMbf the arovn of tlm ^nnbTli Lbo king of ^i^^ttlijilAD^ being oniunented 
w'itb the heerd of a fieb. roftcmblet tnorv eomo rvmiiiiMeD^ of Ea ttuin 

Aditye, tbn Mua-^ of MaltAn^ whom the oohvidoriid aa Mibr, 

ttaskx. mhin (J. Mfuqnirt And J. J, M, de GrnoU Iw, dt„ SOS,,.). 
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but in tlie domAina of art and science Greece bos certainly 
left certain impresaionB on tJie Indiim development. It 
wottld therefore not be impos^blc to connect the Kilavada 
too with Western especially *3 we find it linked up with 
astrology. This gcieuce has been indueneed in certain aspeeta 
by the Helleniatie world. 

On the other hand the Atharvaveda and the mentions in 
the Upaoisad^ are older than the period of HeUcnktic 
syncretism. Altogether Indian thought develops on its own 
lines. But it must not be forgotten that Iranian or lmni:sed 
nations were in permanent touch with India. Without 
entering into views like iruch entertained by D, B. Spooner 
on a “ Zoroastrian period of Indian hbitory * there are 
enough signs of the contact between Iranians and Indians. 

Leaving apart alt HimihLritias between IranlatLS and Indians 
going back to the Arjun period, there are a number of religious 
contaminations arising from the fact that Persians, Sakaa, 
Parthiana and Chionites held Indian territory* There are 
interesting particulars to note from eastern Turkestan, 
where a Sakian veision of the Mait reya- samiti was diacoverod 
identifying 3faitreya and Ohrmai^d, considered as the sun.’ 
The language of this translation has been recognized as being 
identical with that used on tlie Kpatrapa- coins^^ 

In norfch-weatern India Iranian Magas hax^e become miEcd 
np with the Brahma^a caste and down to the time of Vara- 
hamihim * it ivas necessary to have certain temples of the enn 
comjecrated by Magas". These Mages bad to be fetched 


^ JRAS^ lOlS, 6a E f 405 ffcf, V, A. Smitlt, 1015* SOO ff.: 

ibid.* J016. 133 ff.s Ibid., m a.; Coom^r^wiLiDj* 

VeM. fkr i£. KufvU, truuL hy H. Qoeiz, IS; ^ (f, 

* V. 106, ymmano, MctilmjKWclAiili, StrftMiraj^, 1010, i, o/, 

I-Odert* 1013. 405 L ; 1010, ^34 if. j of. Heicbelt^ 

JiUrij., U 1013, 20 Li Hir AuitjJ Stoiu. JStrindia^ Lli. 1443 3, 
EoiL'lidt, Smnd If. Aufy. iUr Spmc^m*M., ; Gnlr, rf. indog, Spmch^ 
AUifturrukv.nd^f li, 4. S8 f.; E. Abp|[g, liJwr (.03 

* lx. 19. . • 
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froDi Sikatlvipa. Tlic ^lago^ were known as the Saka- 
d vrpT3Ti- Brahumrias, ^ 

The contact between Imalans and Bnddhiats in north¬ 
western India seems to have been important lor the dewlop- 
ment ol the figure of MaLtiera in the MaJiayaoa, the eoncep- 
tioii of ifaitreya being probably infiuouced hy that of the 
Saa^yaiit-.® It is a notable facts that the Hindoos seem to 
have been leas in touch with Iranian elements than the 
Budilliiats. The Jain£ts again were on good terms with the 
Sakaa, while the Hephtalito Hiina was considered as an 
opponent of their teachings,* 


nil 

CONCLL^StOKS 

The Zervanite theology of Iran, once the official 
of the Persian empire, and the Indian Kalavada have in 
conimpn the acceptation of time as the supreme prineiplo 
and the connection of thb notion with the idea ol fate. This 
Icails to astrological considcrationsp some of which are in 
contrast with the Indian conception of Karman, as they 


I nbuitii&riur, 153 ff,; GnerMn, TV aj IndiOf 4Sp 

WilwJin Pur^ntti I. lajii; 3BT fT .; Wuit«niitz^ dtK\. d. ind. LiL 

i, 474 i iij^ 3S2 ^ S43, 

* Geikawwifil, HudtihUi. :^nd 143; GiubQp Indite H. liflj 

CAnriuiuTn. 174 f.; KniiMp Ju-T{m* f 409 f. £ Wold^ohmidtp (fandkam^ 
12 f.; Abcgl^. , 24^ f, 

■ if. GldHiui|ipw 43 1.; J. Cliarpon14«r, TV CamMd^ 

of lodioi 167 f# {t in nx!Vom^Mjy ip dulmpiijlili bcitwe^n tiia 
tbir Chiunitci OrWhiti? Uun* nnd thti HeelltatU«i, Tho XdMii 

-furaicsl A cun Wermtion txlenjltng to BaiUrU, Xotin *nd aortb-wtditpm 

i di& nnd led by ItAtiiin S&ku. DurirtK Uio ^»ViniAn period^ KuMn- 
h wmn muj-cly Uic t\i\o n| tbu Tuniiui Quyerpur-GuncriJ of 
llie Cb.ionitei, Uiu ttynon^- el th» Avfitap wutu m llua tr^biF. Under 
prMUTU (rom ibu Hepbimiljifl* whu^e wdentary life in a fertile countzy 
wiUl u lutfgu ckpLtAl II duaerjbed by Frvkdpini, die btllo i| % 

Cliiuaitri^ tunml to Indui^ whetu they u^Lubliiiiiud tbu kiugtiotn nr 

kingdoms. In tJje aUtli contmj ihe HuplitAlitfiB were crUAk^ by Xonnui L 
of PrrHiu co-opc-nhting witli tbu XAqAa n^f tku Turki. 
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subject the liuntan desdnj to o necessity lying outside the 
spheto of man^d action and mind. 

The Kirnilaritiefl of Zeiruniani and Ealavtlda end here. 
The Tndiau sjgtem eoeiiis to have been a well-founded philo¬ 
sophical doctrinep which proceeded with alignments and a 
scientific methcKl, just like other schools of phLloaophy. 
It is only outride of this philosophical doctrino in the field 
of religion that we meet elements of mythology* 

On the other hand Zervanism operates with a philosophical 
conception, hut the whole teaching ia purely religious in 
character. Legends, mytha^ and symbols are used to explain 
the unsolved mysteries of existence and of its origias. The 
teachings of the Zervanite diviuca are closely allied to those 
in use in hither A^, in Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
as weR as in Iren proper. Tlic idea of absolute time 
is combined with astrological considerations^ 

Tliere scezns to exist no contact between the Iranian 
Zenranites and the Lalavoda. The Indian dcyelopment 
can be fully understood from Indian premises alone. 

One point rematns however dubious. Did India discover 
by hereelf the notion of absolute time or did it come to her 
perhaps through Iran from Greece? The question cannot 
be separated from that of the origin of Indian astrology. 
For Iran it seems clear that Zervanism was a mutt of the 
Hcllemstic current, forming a new world out of Eastern and 
Greek elements, a movement which need not he limited to the 
period of Alexander, but which goes back to the days when the 
Achajmenian empire came into touch with the Western 
world- 






New Fragments of the Commentaries on the 
Ritual of the Death and Resurrection of Bel 

Bv S. LAXGtJOX 

texts which nairatcd the episodes of the death, biirkl 
in a toQibj the sojoum in Hades, and tie resurrection 
of Mardtik, have not been nscovered, The contents of 
this remarkable myth, which transferred the Tammiu! 
tegends to fiel'Mardnk, must be reconstructed from the 
rituals and commentaries. On it the Babylonians based 
a ritual or mj-stciy play in which the entire myth was 
represented. The rubrics which contained full dirciitions of 
the details of this play also remain unknown. If they are ever 
recovered they will coriespoud to the directions for the 
sagmvk or New Year’s festival at Babylon and Erech.i The 
only sources for reconstructing this mj’stery play are the 
commentaries of the scriboa on the mythical moaning of each 
act in this play, correaponding to one fragment of a com¬ 
mentary op the ritual of the wigmuk at Babylon.* Two large 
fragments of the commentary on the Death and Hesurrectiop 
of Bel as celebrated at Assur, are published by E. Ebeling, 
Lt^sehrifitetic a«s jJsn/r licltgiosm Ivhahs, Nos. H3 and 
uplicate, No, 219, both of which were used for an edition by 
^fessor Ziinmere.5> The writer gave an edition in his 
Babylonian Ejno of Crmtum, pp. 34-^19, together with two 
fregmeata from the library of Asiirhanipal. Rm. 275 and 
K. 91^. after the appearance of my booh, Mr, C. J. 
Gadd found two more fragments of the same collection in the 
British Museum, K, 6330, which joins K. 9138, and K 6359 

TrMte. „r the Jloeeum, ,.;n prerica,!,, pubitaled 

' ^ theBs by ZiEDffims and Thu«su.D«.in s* th. 

Utter’s .fitradi‘«i«, pp. 86-l5i. -usejjin. see ihe 

■ sVen 2-^i, 
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Imgmcnts no connected text can bfi esttractod from them. 
Id my notes to the tnui^riptionf the passages in tha lai^ 
Asaar texts wtuch seeio to be parallels have been noted ^ 
any new information on thLg re markable myth and ceremony 
which can he gleaned from them has Been indicated in the 
notes. .At Assor the national of god Assyria replaced Bel- 
Marduk in the coreniony^ bat the texts of the commciitariefi 
were undoubtedly copiwl from the original tablets at 
Babyloru The contents leave no doubt at all hut that the 
mystery play refem to BeU^Iarduk. 

Tlie tablctp EAR, 307, b published under the title 
** Description of the Ceremonies for the New Tear’s Festival ”, 
by Profeasor Ebeling, It b clearly allied to K. 3476, especially 
on the reverse. Note Rev. 2^ ii-pi-ii-flia kltm n^ni moi-di-e 
a-m hna-iu, and compare Creation^ p. 146,137+ A description 
of how Mnrduk humiliated Tianiat ia given in lines 13-15+ 
Lines 17-19 certainly describe a ritual with an ox and sheep; 
they mean Kingu ^Hord of the seven sons ”+ Liuoa 20-5 
describe how, in this ceremony^ the king hxoiight a golden 
crown on hia head from within S-hir, and sat on hb throne ] 
he takes it away nod goes to the palace. The passage is clearly 
connected with the ritual in which the ting gives up hb royal 
insignb to the high priest^ and has them restored to him in 
EsagrIaJ This means the god Ninurta, w^ho avenged Ida 
father*; the gods hb fathers within Ekur, fiiUhari^m haiia 
kussa pM iddinu-iu “ gave him sceptre, throne, and hatchet 
b^f muliiol offreef^ieni They adorned him with the splcndoor 
of kingship. 

That b only another example of the persbtenefe of the older 
Ninurta legend. Sec Epk of Ortiniron, pp. 17-29. The use of 
Ekur, temple of Enlil at Nippur, for Esagila in the late 
Babylonkn ceremonyp reveals an older Sumerian myth similar 
to the one concerning Marduk in the sixth book of the Epic 
of Creation. There the gmb built Babylon and EsagiJa to 

^ Sw Tbarean-Dangm, 144, 51S-IS2. 

* Ulirru. Sw JRAS^ 493, 1. 14+ 
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llardulE, and tkete they granted liim univeraal power. The 
older Sumenan mythology surely contained a aunilac legend 
concemlug Ehur and Nuuiita. 

The obverse of KAR. 307 seems to be a couunentaiy on 
the mystciy play representing the Epte Creatioa, but most 
of the lines appear to be mere interpretations of the relations 
between plants, metals, varioas objects, and parta of the 
human body, as, for example, the test In my PBS. x, p. 341. 
With 1. 3, kianUtt-iu, compare PBS. i, 341, 4. With 

I, 18, kaikal^ti eTti-iu The vine is the apple of his 

eyes ", compare PBS. i, 341, 1. But Ime 19 refers to riaiwof 
h-i ^ ^-Bl^-[IIle'^ar^7la ?]. Lines 24r-9 coutain a 

ceremony with a chariot and pagti ja * EntneSarra ina libbi 
naA(ii), siel “ The corpse of Enmosharra is bonnic therein 
The horses yoked to the chariot represent the . , , of ZQ. 
Lines 30-8 describe the upper, middle, and lowest heavens, 
and upper, middle, and lowest parfg of the earth. The contents 
of this text have no logical sequence of ideas or ritual istio 
acts. It is defined at the end as a piriifi {AD-flAL) of the 
gods, to be read and learned by the initiated only. 

K. 6330 + 9138 
1.Jti(?H <En.Ul .... 

2. , . . , , , fmtali .... 

3. , . . , , -i omita Sa tuppa^iu i‘ra~‘a-bu-u-ni .... 

4. . . . . ka-li amelu ia um 7-kam Id ■“‘[A'isan- 

*11 . . . 

5. . . ^St«] ju-udu I'ifu; fiif 

6. . . . .4(1} •~'hmr-iipri ia biU-iu mon-nu d , , . . 

7. , . . . tfu lu-u il-tak i-va libbi bii , .J » 

8. .... ni ina eft Sa ht-tu-u-ni ht-H .... 

9 ..... 

10. .... - riAR-ka iftt(i) .... 

II. .... ma .... 

* Cf. CreU. 42. 44, I Cf, Creu. 42. 3®, ■ Of. Cr«ai. 42. 40. 

jiAS. Mirei.aT 1231. a 
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12. . , . * . »w pa'lu*-^« Mr-m-sii ^ h . . . . 

13, ........ iu-u .... 

14 .d-flfl WMl-i-t-ft-ffU * Itf . . . . 

E. II330 + Sll3« 











SggggIfaSgi' 

<? ii# 

^ ^ p JH ^ Rju^ 


;jT.Tiv(Si'M , 



■» 4 :iHW 3 , 

-- 



^MTv' 



KpFrkHJn4isr tn fff Cf^tonf p. ?1S. 

I For ni^-Ai J 

■ For fMdJtilH TlmnMu-IXaiigln^ ^p^n, 3fi8, dtri^td froTO HaJNJ. 
Cf\ VL Tnakkdin, 17, &*, 3ft i pir^K^rrH, Thnwfcn^ iJangin* EituidB^ 100, 

10; ann muli4 muriinni inpr-irJt-li-fr, Ebi^inpt, A^.-li?. 303, IL In nil 

lhi?»0 juiAiMtgfi* tho Tironl rloarly me&Qfi '*libalion", exurept m Btluth^ 

lOO^ lOp whfiv i>ui makttiu^m *3 ttJ^tPRwrlu Xsrri (a3» IL 0 ftOil 24) probably 

hll tbc JiiiDi^ iWftJir. 
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15. ... . bet ii-it-ti kt itti ‘‘•Bel iu-ta^i 

16. ........ u-ni GlS-RI Ud-U-da- 

n, . . , la ii-htk-tl-m mat 

ia- [m i?id ma^-hi^hi ptt-Md ® 

18. ........ a-na-ku kil-h mid 

19. .... tiia u-ba-‘'u-ma 

ai-ka 

20. [^«-w ki iWi-]^ h tf-foJt-w-ni 


K. asiiD 






J<> 


]5 


>-''M 


21. ..... . *'A-niiM ‘‘'Sin [‘‘‘Sattmi ^ItQtnmati . . , , .J 

22. ...li... . . h . . . 

Remainder in Epic cf Creation, p. 5’2. 

K. 6350 

2. ..... ni~ii .... 


3. .... , aA(4(?)-^u .... 

4. . , . , i7« itnx pri-m'4lu il-hi; Uru . . . , 


* Cf. Cn»f. 38. 25. * Cf. Cnsai. *9. 19. 

* Cf. Crt«i». 34, 0. < ca'. Cnat. 3S, IB. 
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5- * * . , hi-nu ^ i- . . . , 

6, ^ * , HI Itl si-hU p - * . 

?p . . , , liia muh-hi-lu im (it) [ina 

8. * * , - is-ji-iw ina muk-^i ^-AA^r di-na-n-ni {ip4i-u 

di^a^-ni i-cii’-ntj] ■ 

9. . . . *. u-]ni u-ha-*u ^ . 


10. ... * sub^li-iu hA-nu U-ia-tth-riA-ui * , . , 

IL P , . - an^i ^Sin ^SamaA u-^^xl-ta] nia-a * 

12. . . * p Au-nu »«j pa-na4u-[h* * 


13. . iuAa ina Aapli^iu p . * * 

14 - , . . p ii* u-ga-fmr~u-ni ... * 

15 . * . * . ih-^isu ina libbi g%Ai .... 


* Clf. €nat^ 3<J, 12. A wiitchmim b mppuintPil aw Bd"* t*mb and ia 
Cuth* TMUhM &w hijUv Tlic paralid poMiipB* CtmL 3^, l®t t** rf^M friVJii 
” priaqQ'cHy " p hfire Cotlui lor Anlltt, undur-wotld. 

■ CT. Cmri.^ IS. For perlupfl Md M JofclH, X«SfHa» 

z;^. V'oJ. iHp 301, dr»¥ M/kflHHi I tbci Hwnii to Impl^ that 

■' they foughl A CMo Agiinit Aihur {ibiduk-Bd) *nd di^ebiwl Judgnunl 
(k^junsi kiiii}. 

^ Cf, Cnai. 78, 861 f 40^ 30 1 read tboro rn^ui] t 

* CT- CVm(- 40, 37; Bm. 275 ofer. 6. 

* Cfp Create 40* 32; *4, 53. ITw tart liAi Afl-tr-i-ot, dwrly- 

* Cf. Cnat, 38, 27. 










The M^hiudl of the Moslem Pilgrimage 

By ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 

IT is %'cn" improbetbb that th.^ Malmial, which form^ 
each a piomiiioDt object in tbc procession of the ** KL^wat 
en Nebi " at Cairo and the pilgrim caravana from Egypt and 
Syria, will be seen in the Hejaz again.^ 

There are very strong political and i^ligiotis reasons agamat 
its introduction into the ceremonies at Mecca, jls the practice 
of sending a Mahmat to Mecca was adopted by an Indian 
Prince and the late Sultan of Darfur^ it might be of use to 
trace the origia and purport of this very cuiious custom in 
Islam. 

Tlie Makmal possesses no sanctity, and whatever its origin 
may have bcent it became during the fifteenth century an 
emblem of the official character of the pilgrim caravan which 
accompanied it. It wstS repugnant to the Arabs, who regarded 
it as an assumption by its ow^ners of territorial righta over the 
“ Haramayn The rulers of Egypt and Turkey regarded it 
as a symbol of their proti?ctive rights over the Xa'ba and tomb 
of Muhammad. During the present centuiy the sendeia of 
the Darfur Mahma], the Hydembad Mahmal, the Ibn Sa'nd 
Mahmal, and the Ibn Rashid Mshmal appear to have regarded 
themselves as ccKlefenders of Islam with the Sultan {and 
Caliph) of Turkey, 

The Mahmal b heretical to Islam and the Wahhabis or 
Moslem Eechabites have declined to admit the Mahmal 
into the Hejax. They repudiated it in 179S-1814 and agaiu 
in 19^24, and their pievioua action in sending otic was purely 
political. Many of the pilgrim caravans from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries were military expeditions. The dual 

^ VhQ iH iiflw in the poajwioti of [bn Ss'uch s dc^ee^diint uf tbt 

grwit WoJihjLbMt oF Ibc J jT#a-lSI4 The Buniajfcue ^rjLhiia&l ia 

iimiljir to thre one from E^ypt but Mtilmlbr. No KiftW. U flcnt from 
mmnucsa, but A pall or rkh carpet for Ihc toctib of Mubjuudsa at 
Medina ue^ to bo «F!nt by the Sullftfi of Turkey ancLuailF. 
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caliphate (909-1200)* the restored caliphate (1260-1833), 
and ita anbsoqiicnt assumption by the Sultan of Turkey 
have been very potent factors in the Mstoiy of Islam and 
civilizatioQ. Both the Mahma] and the Kisiva becamn 
caiisae Mhrum^ and in the factiDH fights at Jleoca, etc.* 
the Mahmal was iiaed as a standard' or rallying place for 
the pilgriiiis who had accompanied it or belonged to the 
place from whence it lisd come. 

The Mahmal lias been alluded to or described by varioua 
writers during a period of nearly six hundred years and there 
hiis been a tendency lately upon the part of non-Moslem 
writers to invest it with morphological properties and 
endeavour to trace ite origin to the Ark or some ancient 
Semitic custom. Mrs. Seligman ® has dealt with the Mahmal 
from this point of view ] but the present writer regards the 
Ks'ba and the Pyx as the present^luy morphological aurvivoTS 
of the Israelitish Ark, as it must not be overlooked that the 
“ Ark culture" was confined for some time to those tril>Ba 
which had been captive in Egypt^ and not to the whole 
Israelitish nation. 

The word ** Mahmal ” is a derivative of Haml ( 
meaning “ to bear". Gaudefroy^Democib^Ties (op. cit,* 

^ TiiLD Sultan Selim 1 took Ibo ^'Sanjak pa StLctif"' and tho Cktiptl 
Mutawalili^l wlik hlni toCmuLanUnaFli^aliu? Tmrci* ti/AH LaniliJn^ 
laie, voL il, p. pormittod tko c7dntiiaUAtiou oE iho Cairo md 

Dt-EQM^Ufl! Mohiniil iTtoeeiUiiotiiPp but addEMl nn ^Ahnul <df hiA Oa-n 
{Gaudctioy-IhDniombTOEv, La Kaju, |i, 

* ■' SicnMl Littora among |hr^ l^aistes, witb n?rpreiace to lh& utffcs oI 
thu Kahablili''; rtrtd RtCordM, KhaHoum* 191S. 

Thoji« who iWtiiru Co Ihb paint dI tiew am rceamm^nded to 

cOtiAUlt: BrnttCed^ A iliUory n/ Rgyp!, p. SI, fitu., Gmv, A Nite 
wKiniJiry of LIvIfj Hcripiun^ l^andan, J02S, pp. SSh 14S^ 177* lUO-i, 1^7-57, 
etc.; Eaeyciopt^m dJ ^nd Eihi&t^ 

tciL U 7^0, and iho wriion citod by Gandc-Erciy-tlpTnomb'ya^s (op* cit.) 
auqh MuhAUimnd Labab KoCanpuni Wld OthTT non-OuiHllrkn vritarq* 
Buri:'kJianlt □onnot be ailed as aa autliority as bo did nal pfUer iho Ktt'ba. 
Ali Boy did not Tiait Sfedj na, and moat of the rtubfK^juout tt-ritora con only 
deal with tmprwioni^ formaiJ nftt'r thp rv^occupation uf tbo Hojpi by 
Mukanmmd ATy Poaha and tJv? temporary sapprcjiaipn of WabhaliLini. 
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p. 108) stntca that it is an ancient word which meaiia " the 
bandfi which niflintain in place the panniers ” of the kind 
supporting a eamel howdah or pnlanquin,^ The use of the 
word by Moslem writers in mediaeval descriptions of the 
pilgrim processions is contcmxwmry with that ol Kbwa.^ 

It is only used to denote the closed rectaJigular pyramidal 
canopy which so icsembled a catafalque that it is not 
improbable that this was its original purpose^ la fact there 
is a very oircutnsiantial account of a Mahmal from Cairo 
which was sent during the reign of Murad III (1574-95) 
harping been placed upon the tomb of Il^luhaminad at Medina, 
in Hakluyt^s (Deat*^s €Niu,, voL iii, p. 197). 

There has been little variatiem in the cauBtniction of the 
Mahmni with the exception of the addition of crescents or 
stars and crescents on the orDamcDts. It conaLabed of a light 
cage or frame of wood which was coveted by a brocaded silk 
or other textile nintcriaL The moat prominent colours appear 
to have been nt various periods yellowy blacky, green or red^ 
In later years the cipher of the reigning Sultan of Turkev 
and a plan of the Ka^ha were conEpicuous in the brocaded 
design on the front,^ 

Tile Kiswa (en Xebi) is the outer covering of the Ka^ba 
at Mecca and has no connect ion whatever with the MahmaL 
Whether the first IMulima! was a catafalque for the tomb of 

* Thp wrilflr is mcl inMl Ihitik Ihftt tte MahftUi] and tliti ol I he 

“ Utfa ” in war aw both sunrinda of the prfMHitJht jet by at the 

battle af Baen (the ^tuy of the CemeK, ill OSfl). 

* S(WI note by Quntrenb^ni^ fliititirE dfjt Mamlouk (iltfJtriii), 

Paris, im, p. and ^rLe Kiai^a de lit Kubaby Gattdefroy- 
DemotnbyDes in liiei. ItUS. 

» Qali^ashandi {G^ndrfrey-Deinornhyn^p quatinB) dejeribei tins >ffrlinml 
ikJi tovered with yellowr Siitic and Kurmounted by t dotue of alltTr 

IfUt. Vellnw WM the loyml colour oI nSulLaEi Bt-ybirt {1200-773. wboreatored 
thn CaUpbiite and oenupJed the Hejajt in the name of hJs nomiooe tho 
Caliph El Hikim (I2fl2-1303). the flmt restored Caliph, frpLS 

Jdlled by the Mchgefs after lie had ontbroDod Boy ban (1260h who Mat 
cnvDVB la tlio SheriJ of Stecca hut wm oblifErod to occupy l^urnkim and the 
Hpjfti » *# to colicot tbfl £¥±q4 ’iHftir, and 'adud for ihe Oolfph oIh 
Makrixi^ Op, cil,, etc.). 
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Muhammad or the tomb of Fatima (both of ii'hich were in 
the recouatructed mosque at Medina in a.d, 711) is a very 
open question. .4fter the occupation of Egypt in 1517 the 
Sultan assumed certain prerogatives which had hitherto 
been personal to the Caliphs, The inner curtaine for the 
Ka*ba, tlie curtains screening the tomb at Medina and the 
carpet or pall for the tomb appear to have been presented by 
the “ de facto ” Caliph for many centuries, and until recently 
by the Saltans of Turkey.^ 

Tradition assigns the origin of the Mnhmal to the ill-fated 
Queen Shajar ad-Durr* of Egypt, who was murdered in 1257. 
She was a Circassian slave of the last Bagdad Caliph 
(Musta'sin, 1243-58), and was sent by him {««, 1247) 
as a present to the Sultan As *^lilj AyyEb of Egypt 
(1240-9). She is notable as the only female ruler of Egypt 
since Cleopatra, as she issued coins and reigned for 
six months in 1350, after the death of her infant son 
and the murder of Tursnshah ibn Ayyflb. The Caliph 
refused to recognise a female ruler as his nominal fie fee 
in Egypt and she married one of her own mamelukes, 
the Emir .4ybek. She remained childless, and after forcing 
him to divorce his wife, had him oasosinated. The femalo 
slaves of the divorced wife murdetod Shajar ad-Durr in revenge 
by throwing their wooden clogs at her. Her body was thrown 
to the dogs, but Bubaequentiy entombed at Cairo,’ It is most 


> Sw TraiW* (•/ Alt Btg, IjJtidon, JSin, Vfll. kI, pp, M, etc. 

II ii BstTMiielj probabio thmt until ISI7 nil iJio trotlyB oflBriHgi mm 
MUt from ■‘hwicTOr ih* Hcja* ws« in iho territoriiJ pomtHioa of 

the muuL'IukjQ Suituij:. 


“ W, Lui’y Manntu and Ca^iom/r u/ iAt Hodink DtutV 

ed.p p*444- Na authority || gWvn by Lmhv^ hut I Iutv trfl»d in MfticmJ 
(op. cil.^ p. 25) that ** Le [a TOik dntiiiQ pc»iir \m Kjuihbb \st% 

C^iro 664 (ar A.u. which k aoiae time pTficJimj to ijpe 

pTcn by Sm djM> Bcrchem, Corptu Caine, pb. 414^15, cited W 

04tiu.cfrDy-^Docactn.hyne*. ^ 

' S. lAns Pug^, A Uisidrjf of K^t/pi ■s^nAtr tht Sanemt, London, )S0l. 
nnd record! m the Kbediv-ial Library, Csira, 

Uer tomb ia i, orueh fnK,t«ni«l by poor nn.] iBnorant wpmea 

wbo pray Umm, TIid Eunueh Emir Jjuii«| ud.pia a. ^(,1 Ayynbi took 
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improbable that the memory of Shajar ad-Durr should have 
been perpetuated by Saltan Bcybara by a fanciful representa¬ 
tion of the camel litter in which she travelled from Irak 
(possibly via Mecca) or used in her eucces&ful campaign 
against Louis IX of France.^ Tradition snya that she saved 
the French king’s life as the mult of a personal appeal to her 

by the Queen of France, as the momelukes had decided to 
decapitate him. 

Queen Shajar ad-Duxr is, however, very clearly identiiied 
in some way with the ilahmal. Tradition states that she was 
the first Egyptian ruler who sent a veil or gold brocaded 
portiere for the Ka ba,* which was probably similac to that 
described by Ibn Jubaii in 1183-3.* 

In 1380 a Mahma] from the Yemen apparently usurped 
the p|iu» of the Egyptian one and there are frequent references 
to faction fights over priority of position at 'Arafat, etc. 
Eldon Rutter, one of the beat informed travellers to Mecca 
and .Medina, describes the Mahmals as receptacles for hand- 


rvUm pfferidgfl i«nt Inm %vpt u> it«e* Sfcdins fgr many j™. 
Hp WPP of tJ» slt«gl»d ig thg hHvm SuJtpi. 

the deslJi of Sultoa 21it Xovtinber, 12^0. ^ ^ 

ah*j*f ait-Durr cobcested the demtll of twiili fmm tl,„ t—* i 

her. &hb wu mtiraiDBhlml ui ihc dtfcit of iho Pp»h..i. >> « 

m j^so, T.»»,h4«“ j wXC?«r.:: 

mUfOWRl by tig taiUbflukiea for I ’ “ 

«i.d™ „ u,; 

* E. lAtlC, op, p, 

loSZ ‘««=^letion, eto. 

In 83^ the Cdhplt Jlut&dJitQ (S33-t*'i Mnt li irr.M t t 

Ota™., ,b. 5««i4? is X-'" 

froiB the pilerime on tniny ocnnioni. t!«. Makriii f wtim«jion 

r. the „,£0b Of Beyboro in lii, ™ pp, 32-71) 
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flome presents to the holy pla<;es end their f^uAnJians^ etc., 
vide The IIolji Cities ^f Arfibift, London^ p* 178+ 

As a receptaeie the Mahmal wa^ uj^dess unlc-^ panniers 
were placed under Jt^ and thb Las not been the general practice 
for many years post^ Jly theory is that tha Mahmal was 
originally a catafalque for the tomb of Fatima in the mosque 
at Medina, which was sent by Queen SIiajarad-Dnrr about the 
time that she sent the portiere for the Ka'ba+ The reasons 
for this action arc very obvious to aU students of anthropology 
and form one of the oldest customs of mankind, which have 
been common to all creeds^ ctc.^ from the remotest ages 
of antiquity+^ 

The tombs of the female descendants of Muhammad were 
supposed to possess special sanctity and potency as aids to 
prayers from women, and any articles placed on these tombs 
at Cairo, Medina or Kufa were considered to absorb these 
properties (sec LanCp op. cit., pp. 432-7^ 473, etc,)> Tlie 
Sudanese women cMmsidered the colossal statues in Nubia 
and Dongola possessed certain potential factors beneficial 
to maternity. 

Ir is unlikely that the Sultan Beybara should have re-intro- 
duced such an obviously female practice to send votiva 
offerings to the shrines of female saints, ff the MahinaJ 
sent by him was not a catafalque for the tomb of ^lulianienadp 
it was probably added to cornplete the ILbI of all the votive 
ofleriiiga sent and previously recorded * as a visible sign to 
the Islamic world that the Caliph was then in Egj^t nridcr 
the protection of its nilor, the Sultan Bej'bara. The practice 
of providing a Kiswa for the Ku'ba at Mecca dates to the 
pre-^Iojjlcra era of heiioiatry or idolatry practised by the 
Meccans. In tliose days the Ka'ba was covered by Yemeneso 
striped cloth and bctwc?ea the Ki'?wa and the wall constituted 
an inviolable sanctuary' (see At ^abari, Ya'qubi, Aiiaqi and 

1 Kliloti Butler (op, eit.p raL iS, p. itnieK thfct Lh? tomb of 
oan bo Jocn^ Sw and fltmil4T n'orki for furiber 

detatU. 
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Qiitb-ad-Diii, ete., quoted hj Gaudefroj-Demomb^Ties). 
It became the special privilege of each lauceesaive Caliph to 
provide a new Ki^wa, although the Umajjadjj were e:?[e]udcd 
from ]ilecca for aome years and endeavoured to make Jerusalem 
the place of [liigrimage. The Caliph Al-Mahdi -of Bagdad 
(7T&-35) who uuide the- pilgrimage in 777 had all the old 
covers taken off the Ka'ba^ and maugnintcd the ceremony 
of hanging a new one each year by the Shcrif of x^Iecca* 
One of the first actions of the Caliph AI Mu ^isss 

{953-75}, after hia arrival in Cairo from Kairouau in 973^ 
and the repulse of the CarmatliiaoSk was to send a very largo 
and costly Kiawa to ^lecea, lie is said to have made the 
pilgrimage and pronounced the Mittha from a wjiVitcir 
or chair of ttu-ee steps which he took there. He assumed 
temporal power and his action io hanging his Kbwa on 
the Kaha was clearly a sign to Islam tliat “ he was the 
man in possession Since then there have been frequent 
struggles to hang their Kiswras by rival Caliphs or their 
pro tec tom,* 

The ambiguity of Moslem writers has caused a great deal 
of confusion regarding the Mahmal and the Kiswa, It k 
very difficult to cxpbiu the statement of Sfakrizi (op. cit., 
Paris, p. 57) s “ le nmhma!^ qui renfermait Ic voile 

* In 1IS4 Nur ad-Dia iha ol ^loauk ft ftapporter ot AblMUiiiLc>«, 
occu|iiHi Uafflanctifl. He e^tfrndKl tin:- nwflM of thi- Mtoilifl moflqiw and 
bdisMTod to have huag hit Ki^iriL rhi? Kfl'l**, ihcre b ftn IiiJicriptiQa 
dftled A.n. 55fl (a.p. H-h) »Utmg to the CiUipli Malpiah (LlSlMlOl on the 

doon 

In L2G2 Mclih \'aEnir Ibn Odiht ibti PtiuniJ made thc' pilsrJtdiim 

and hung hh Khw* on tht* Kfba. 

Li the Sheri) of Mecca renewed Uie row lluit he had maile lo Iho 
Sd ljul ^ Bevban iindrr which hii pn!iU>tnKir hed jjnaranued that- no 
flthfr Kiswa lhan thjkt freiu Ejjyjit Kbtiuld l» Iihue en the Ka'b* IMntrtei 
cit., pp. 11 . 13 ). ** ' 

Since the rWMit VVnlilwbj occnjiation of the Hrjai, Ibn Sa'ud baa pro- 
rii^l a hUet heir Kin™ (1933) and lie h*. been made in India, 

For furthcf infumiation rcjraniine tic iu«iitnirtkni of iempona rower 
j c CAliphi Ko ,Moh Enud /ahi, Lt Liirt dtlaCim/onne, Cairo, and Makrtzi 
(op, eit,, Tcl. 11, p. 91), etc. 
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destmd pour la Kabah/^ as tbe Eiswa wm macli too bulky 
to l }0 cuirried la or under the Mahmal, or on one animal. 
In fact^ Makrizi states that the Kiswa was carried in the 
procession through the streets of Cairo and Fustat op mtiJea 
in 1263. At that time each of the four sections, excluding 
the HeMm or brocaded gold band, probably measured about 
30 feet long and 30 feet deep, liere b no cover for the 
roof of the Ka^ba.^ 

Opinions regarding the contents of the Mahmal vary 
considerably and it is obvious that views expressed by 
Christian w^riterg mtuat be accepted with caution, as they could 
have bad no access to the Mahmal, and although disguised 
as pilgrima their infonnation must of neceasity be based on 
hearsay or since the destruction of the tombs by the Wahhabis 
duripg the last cctitur}% In Into years the Egyptian Mahmall 
has contained nothing,^ Burckhardt, who h frequently cited 
ns an authority, stated that the Ikfiihinal contained a book 
of prajcTS and some charmB, Maundrelt, writing in 1607,* 
alludes to the carpet for the tomb at ^ledimi and states that 
the Alahmal he saw leave Damtiscas contained a copy of the 
Quran. The writer in Hakluyt described the Quran as carried 
from Cairo (aod returued them} “in a little chest mode of 
pure fegnisne wtmi in likenesse of the ark of the old testa¬ 
ment Lane (op. citj says that the .^Tahiual which he 
in Cairo (e, 1034) was empty but that two veiy small copies 


* Tt. Hot be orprlookc^i thnt tlir Mafliem cAnapied tombii apf4rtntly 
AH AilAptatjDQ of lh& Hyiantiue pattern and tJim »T« fnw in E|4^ypt 
hjivo boon constriictod iinco tlio Tiifkhh dcoupatimi. Gravvs are indioated 
by a hwUloBQ AilmioEintorl by a reprosoniatinn qf a turbAn Or tarlnlfib. 
Tbojict are frequontly In doiuo^l buElilinga and BomBtimoa 

a pall ii ptacoct ovflr ihe graTo, The intitKlaofclon and di4U3& of the citafalquA 
by ihe MoAlcfflB of Rpypt to bo iHNfiaovaL 

■ Qalqaahandi (riete Gaudorrey-DcimoEubynni, op. cit., p. itatoi 

that tba Mabmat ttlurtiod ta Cftiro Jo lilU. I am indohlcd to IhA .Sooretary 
of th& LgypEEiui Lfgatictn, London, for InforEtiatlon regirdinj recent 
practJcT. 

“ A AUppa ic in 1^07* OKfoid^ 1703, pp. 127^ etc. 
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of the Qiuatt “ in scroll and book form " were suspended 
outside from the opet*^ 

It was the custom for all pilgrim caravona passing through 
Cairo before 1517 to receive two flags, one from the Sultan 
of Egypt and the other from the Caliph. jVftcr that date the 
pilgrims joined the Egyptian catavau and marched under the 
standard of the reigning Sultan of Turkey with the Mahmal. 
The ^Vraba had no respect for any of these emblems or 
standards * and the annals of the pilgrimage are a record of 
pillage of Moslems by Moslems. 

It has been the custom for many centuries to display all 
the votirc offerings intended for the Ka'ba and Mosque at 
Medina in the processions at Cairo and elsewhere in the same 
manner that wedding gifts are paraded before marriages 
and the camels are simitarly decorated. 

During the journey the various articlea were packed away 
in cases, but ss a general rule the Mahmal fiTis not distnantled 
but protected by a travelling case whicli Muhammad Lubab 
Balanoimi states was the pall from the tomb of Sidi Yunus 
as Sa'di. Lane’s drawing does not show the elaborate camel 
housings, which almost touch the ground, over which the 
Mahmal was placed. 

That the Mahmal was not Semitic in ita origin I am con* 
vuiccd, but students may find in Haklurt (vol. i, p. 440 ; 
vol. ii, p, 127 and p. 319) some curious Asiatic customs and 
aupemtitions which arc analogous. Further, it was a cruatom 
in Cairo for important Emm to have models of their castles, 

jtU "Uoy fop. cit., p. 522, %o|, ii) niates liwt Quruis 4 fwt loDf^ 

2i loel. wide were si Jenuelom ia 1W7, and like tioae st Cairo and Mocea 
wriv attrifauted ta the Catiph Omar, 

Qaraiu were alio taktb ae to ehrfeiiH, The iloKww pilgrim 

coravaa cf 1305 t<Mk a nrngniltcent Quran bound ia gold ptaua and lidaid 
with protJouB etoocsi to Mecca fur the Ka‘ba. 

See also //latnrp o/lAc Mtnritk Empfrt in £uropr, Thil., U.S,A., 1904 
* See aleo Bnrckhardt, Tnieelf I'a Jntij, rol. it. pp. 4^^ • IWhty 
druMe Xhwerie, toI. i, p. 01 (imabHdgcd ed.) i A. t«i Kramer, CtOf da Or * 
Et Agliaui. Cairo, 1353 1 E, Merckr. ffml. de rd/ir^ne, Srjrf,, I’atie. IB88 ■ 
and Uaetinge (op. ciL, toI. *, p. 11} for otbcf view* rtganJing tim MaWl’ 
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tnailc of Bimilar matcnala to tbo MahinoU displayed before 
the gates of tbcir residences when the Sultan rode tbrough 
the city on certain occosioiiB. The sugar castlea sold at 
Bainuu arc believed to he a relic of this custom. It is certain 
that many customs in Egypt and the Sudan have ^n 
introduced into those countries by mamelukcs of .\siatic 
origin-^ 

In addition to the Mahmals from Cairo and Damascus 
the foUowmg gifts were sent 

Annually from Egypt: 

(rt) A veil for the Door of the Ka*ba. 

(6) A veil for the Door of Repentance. 

(c) A bag in which the key of the wooden door of the 
Ka‘b>a was kept by the Shetif of Mecca, 

(d) .A pall or canopy for “ Maqnm Ibrahim ’ at Mecca. 

(e) .A carpet for the pulpit {in(«6«r) in the Ka*ba mosque. 
(/) The Kiswu * and Hezam for the Ka'ba. 

Annually from DamaHCUs : 

The pall or carpet for the tomb of ilubanmad at 

Medina. 

On the accession of each Sultan, with the Damaacua 
Mahnml for that year. 

(A) The curtains which hung round the interior walls 
of the Ka*ba. 

(j) The curtains which ficrecned the tomb of Muhammad 
at Medina from the public. 

1 The tiilml and itcaentary MtikB of the Sudan ndupud ti® praetim of 
U»B Emir iit-T*lJ>U5onat wIid iiswl to hnve their (tmnui at »nn«t 

and mmtiiw qdteidl,' iheir ft* Iden cei. permendltt or temiHJiertf. Ta™ drtinrta 
we» of cdi>i-T and Father Alv«oe dMuribed tbo Abya.iniaii dram* » 

mmde Sii Casru. * — .. . ^ n * u 

Sw Also 13, W. Uno (op. cit*. pp. S2S, for Tatkinh inaoiFiiMi on Amb 

firohbtwlUTP'p elc. t M V ij, * 

■ Thfl worfi KiEWA Ift not uppHorJ to Ihp curtALq tat Urt K* r 

riii€ leltUT al &th ApriU 1930, from EsyptiAii Id^UoEi. It hwpm lo ha™ 
bc 4 *n PMSI. (iiiiBbyrlv to Hahmitl, iti a (mlSodtivo BPtiAep And M la inoht probabte 
wiy Moslom wTititi iJi«l ttic word MabmAL tor tbn prO'Owion and K^iwwm 
for Any coTOftngs or etc. 
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On page M2 of Around the Coasts of ATabm^ by Am<M?n 
Rihani (ConstAblo Jk Co,, London, 1930), will be found a 
description of a newly instituted local Mabmal:— 

" The procession of the Mahmal—the green silk cover 
for the tomb of the samt, set upon a canopy frame-” 

This Moslem saint eanoniKed locallj by Ma admircra^ 
and his nephew walked in the procession of 1922, by consent 
apparently of the British authorities on the occasion of the 
ffite of Hashim Bahr at Sheikh Othman (near Aden). 

As the writer is an American subject, but a Syrian Christ iaUp 
who has visited Ibn Sandp his comments are of soixie interest. 
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Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (IV') 

Hv A. R, tirEST 
ft'l,ATES I ASl) 11) 

rpill-: prm*tliii|; iirtiole of this sei-ics nill lie loudd in tin; 

for 1930, pnj^G 761. Mr, has kiTiiHy 

sappliwi photcijjrapLs anil licwriptions of thr following 
Ahbasiil and Fatimid piM® in his collection, and ilr. S 
Flun' has to be thanked for assistance with the readings of 
the inscriptions:— 

Xo. I. Collection No, 1749, 

Fragment ol a garment of glazed linen, counting about 
fifty warp threads to the inch. The inscription iij embroidered 
in red silk, in a cross stitch. H4 x iJ:>J inches. The inscription 
is 2 inch Hi-ide. Fnsm the excavations at, Fiustat. 

j ^ Ji J] ^ 

dll| jjc3} fUV' di' JL^ ,5^1 iiJlkW *li j j , 

J s_L .aUI vicl ^ 

In the name of Ghxi, the Merciful and 
fompa-ssionatc. Much glory to God ami honour to God and 
praise to God, enduring as He emlurra and remaining as He 
inmnuis. Favour from God and blessing ami auccesu and long 
life be to the blessed Khalif, the servant of God, El Muqtadir 
billah. Commander of the Faithful, God make him michtv 
Year 313. lh alsvh, 

Date,^juu, 313 = ji.D. 925. 

/fewwrfr.—Perhaps should be read, but then one 

would expect Ijl^l and L\ri These inscriptions are not 
alwaiis gtammatical. In the present one the gender of the 
numerals is contrary to rule. The lettem at the end of the 
inscription are prcsnunably an abbreviation, rtanding either 

JkA!!, JAiTAKT lJI3|, 


laa FUaTJfER ARABIC tS^CKlFTiO^^ ON TKXTILES (iv) 

for the naiiic^ of the officer rt'^jHHifiiblp far the iftsue of the 
stuff or for that of the factory in which it was made. The 
first two letters might be read az as an abbrcviaticur for 
Urdi, but it does not appear that there waa any tifSz factory 
with fi name that would anawer to the !$econd woid, 

Nci, " 2 . CoiiLKCTioN Nu. 1748. 

Fragment of a garment of glazed linea^ counting about 
fifty warp threads to the inch, with an inscription embroidercil 
in bhu'k linen thread in a loose chain stitch. 12 X IT inches. 
The Inscription Ls J inch wide. From the excavations at 
Fii-stat. 

— jv*' - - 

L-y*^ 

Tmnshlion.—^ . , of God to the servaiit of God, Ja'far 
the imam El Muqtadir billfllij Commander of the Faithfulp 
may God prolong his life. Ordered |to Iw? ruadej in the prj%"ate 
factory at Stihur^ under the direction of the vizier^ the vizier 
of the Coinmunder of the Faithful^ GofI strengthen him. 
Year 30ff. 

— a.h. ^lt?ri ^ A;in ?11T. 

/lfewarA\™The word j j in the inscriptioti is written Ln 
a eurioua way, the tail of the J being omitted each time 

tlmt the word occurs, and that of the j the finst time* 
apparently beeauBc the apace below the line is already 
occupied by a stroke leaving no room for the tniU, The 

formation of the ^ of iti the date, also, is most 

pernliar. T^nh d the private factory, Jitemtly the 

factory of people of rank, amd its opposite tirdz d *dmma^ 
the public factory^ that of oommon folk, are meniicned m 
other similar im^criptiorm. The exact signification of those 
terms is doubtful. It has Wn supposefi that firth ff tM^ya 


KURniEtt ARABIC INSCBIFTiaN-S ON TEXTILES (iV) ISl 


nieatiH a royiil fnctory, tliat ia, one that worketi only fnr the 
■rovenimeot, aniJ this mtiy tie correct. 

Sftbur miglit be read equally well ^abur. Tliere is a t<jwn 
of this nnme in the province of Buhaira in the Delta. But 
there is Rothiiiu to HUftgest that ^iibur wast distinguished at 
any time for its weaving, and it is almust certain that the 
inArriptiort must refer to Sabiir in the province of Farts iii 
Fcisia. It is recorded that towartU tlie middle of the tenth 
century linen used to be exported from Faris to nil parts of 
the Islamic world.' nnd that a little later most of the 
flax used for linen made at one of the towns of the 
province tvas grown locally, though earlier the flax had often 
been imported from Egypt.® Four towns are named as the 
centres of the linen industry of Paris at about the time in 
question.^ One of them. K&zarun, is described as the 
Damietta of Persia,* but there was no government fir^s 
or factory there, though there was one at each of the other 
three centres.* Kazariin was situated in the district of Sabur 
and not far distant from the town of Sahur, which was the 
chief town of the district, and noted then for its perfumes, 
but not tor its weaving, ICazarfln appears to have grown 
in the tenth centurj' at the expense of SAbur.* and it seems 
probohle that at the beginning of the eentuiy Sabur had been 
an important weaving centre, with a government factory 
of its own, and that it was then that stuff from Sabur enjoyed 
the reputation spoken of by Jbn Hauqal.'' 

The character of the inscription is quite in accordance 
with a Persian origin. The fragment appears to be the earliest 
Islamic textile yet discovered that mm be attributed by Bcipnn.s 
of an inscription to Peraia and dated. 


No, 3. OjLLiiCTioN No, 1750. 

Fragment of linen, probably part of a gament, counting 
about sixty to sixty-four warp threads to the inch, with a bami 




* MUiqmidaMi, p, 44.1. 


p. 4JfI. 


1^2 further ARABtC OX TEXTILES (|V) 

of tiipcatry woven in ml silk and undyod Jjncn thread on the 
warp threads of the linen»only prt of the weft thmnds hnviiig 
l>een withdrawn. 14 >: 24 inehes. The tapestiy band is 

of an inch wide. From the excavations at Fnatiit. 

Irt^rijt^ion. [v"^j Jc- 

AhjJ \ Iti.c J{?) j ^ j| !(■) 

-tUniM r . * I Ail 

I . . i.^Jb M 

TrambUimK — In the name of God^ the Mcrcifui and 
Gdmpassionato. And may God blesn .Muhamnmd [the last 
of the Fropheta]. Blesaing from God [and competence and] 
felicity be on the aeirt'ant of God, Fadh tha imain 
El Muff Itllab. Commander [of the Faithful, niay God 
prolong] hLs life. Ordered by . ^ ^ to bo made in the public 
fHctor 3 '' at Damietta [year . * ,]* 

D<ae, —A.H. 334r-35fi A.ln 346-969. 
iZewwrt.—The atuff, having been made in Egypt, miL^t he 
dated between the year of the accesaion of El Muti" and the 
conquest of Egypt by the Fatimids. The public factor)*, 
tifdz d 'dtflwn', has Iseeu alluded to above. The inscription 

h not well executed, and the of iL*j might be doubtful 
but for a similar f in w'bere the lEading is not opczi 

to question. This fragment appears to bo the first piece of 
the kkid publiahed that ia marked with Damietta ns the place 
of manufacture. The town woa ao famous for its linen that a 
Hpecimen is particularly valuable. 

No, 4, Collection No. 17&L 
Fragment of u garment of very' fine linen, counting about 
eighty warp threads to the inch, with a band of tapestry woven 
in dark blueailk on the warp threads, part of the weft threads 
having been withdmw'n, the only part withdrawn for the 
.*<tem3 of the letters being that timking the widtii of the stem.'^* 


JZCAii!. mi 


Flats I. 
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TexTiLs« Mh. Elsukro's Coi.le(^os. About i ab«. 
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FL'RTDKK ARASK’ ISWRlFTIONS ON TEATILES |iv) 

16 X 24 mcbes« The tapestry band is 4 inch wide. From the 
excavations at Fnstlt. 

/ pisertptidn.— 

. , , ^ 

Translation .—fn the name of God, the Merciful and 
CompaaaiDnntc. fileaning from God [be on] the servant of 
God, the Commiitider of the Faithful. 

Date .—Probably tenth centum 

ffeHiflrA-,—^After Commander of the Faithful there are 
traces of two words, but thm are ao faint that the reading can 
linrdl}'' be establiahed. They njov be simply *-H)l “God 
strengthen him.” ft is more likely that they are the title of 
the Khalif. and diL has been suggested, [f the piece 

bears the name of Et it cannot have been nianufactured 
ill Egypt, seeing that Egypt was in passession of the Fatimids 
throughout Et Ta’Ps reign (a.h. .^2-381 a.i>. 074-991). 

The piece seems to be Abbasid. The siinare characters of the 
IhifCrlptions are remarkable, «nf? there does not appear to 
be any other example of the same kind of script. 

Xo. 5. Cru.i.i:cmoN No. 1746. 

Fragment, probably of a garment of linen gauxe, though 
possibly of a twiarf or torban doth, with bunds of tapestry 
woven in coloured silks on the warp threads of the linen 
gauze, the w't'ft. threads having been withdrawn. 14 x 20f 
inches. The tapestry band containing the double line of in- 
scriptions in large Jettcre is 5J inches wide; the letters arc 
about inche's high, all in light brown and dark brown silk. 
The narrow band, separated by 2iS inches of linen gaunt* 
from the, wider, is IJ inches wide, and is bordered at the 
upjs-r Juid uniler side by an inuc^ription ^ inch wide in dark 
blue silk on a light brown silk ground : betweeo these tw<t 
inscriptions on a ground of tan silk are («onventioiiaIized 
bird#!, nheniiitely in light blue and in green silk, and outlined 
in black silk. From a cemeterv in Fafyuni. 


13-1 rCRTHER All,\BIC I.VSCRimOXS OX TEVTILCS flVl 
/ujierijifiwix.—Double line in laiige lettexs 

.|a |l^^| *II y ^ V ^Jt • • 
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Small inacriptionfi: Ui 

, . . the A[erciiul luiU Compiiaaionato, Th<>Tc 
IS no god but tbe oiii? Gotl. -iid from God tho M^rcjfyl and 
Compassionate to . . . 

The Faithful , . . El^4ziz billiih * . * them is no gwi but 
the one God and prosperity.. - 
The kingdom » God's (repc-atetl), 

JPa^^.^Probably a.h, :J86-411 = a.d. yfNi-11120. 

Rnnark. —T1ij? 5 magnificent jduff is ninth damaged uaJ the 
reading of tlie first wordd of the second Hoc is difficult. El 
Mu'minin at the beginning of the line can hardly be wrong, 
and El 'Aziz also seems to he fairly certain. Between the two 
fherc arc the remains of a word now tjuilc il liable. It can 
hardly have been anything else tlum itii. Accordingly, 
the insertprion docs not celebrate the Fatimid Khalif El'Aziz 
himselfp but his son. and it haa been assigned to the reign of 
El Hakim. There is a somewhat simikr fmgment in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum attributed to El Ifakini also 
(Catalogue of Jlnhamniadan Textiles ^ No. 845), In the 
Catalogue Mr. Kendrick draw's aticntion to two other 
frugmenta of about the fuiroe datcn but derived from distant 
quarters. One of theni is the izar of Mishaiu 11^ Khalif of 
Cordova (976-1013)^ preserved in the Royal Academy at 
Madrid. The other is a fragment of linen from SItnaiTa, in 
the Kaiser Fritxlcrick Museum, Berlin, bearing the name of 
the Ahl>asid Khalif El Muti' {illiiBtmtctl by Kuhnel in 
jii\\ p. S3h 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

IJIDAS OJi 

Some fragmentary Hittitc cuneiform tablets recently 
piiblUbed by Professor Qotze {KVB., xxiii, No. 72) liavn 
brought to light n king .Mitoa or Midas, who preceded the 
Mita or Midas of Sargon a inscriptions by some 500 years. 
The fragments belong to the cloaiiig period of the Hittite 
empire, and may be confidently ascribed to Dudfchaliyas TV, 
al}Oiit 1230 B.c, Mitos appears in them as attacking the allies 
and subjects of the Hittite king in Isuwa, Komana, and 
Kizziiwadna, more especially a city called Tsmiriga. None 
of the fragments happens to contain the namp of the country' 
over which Mitas ruled, but as the western neighbour of 
Isuvv'a was the land of the iliiskA or Moschi, while Sargon’s 
Afita was a Mosebian we can assume that the Mihia of the 
tablets was a Mcschion also. The Aloschiona formed part of 
the northern horde who overthrew the Hi trite empire and we 
learn from Tiglath-pileser I that they bad seijwd and occupiinl 
Alai and Qummukh, south of Isuwa. 

I have tong believed that the name of Mita as that of an 
.Vsianic invatler of northern ftyxia goes back to an carlv 
epoch. MitantuL or Mitanni, which inoluded northern 
Afesopotamia as far south as the district opposite Carchemish, 
is ainapjy ■' the land of Jlita*', and the name is found ns early 
jis the Karnak geograpliieal lists of Thothmea III at Kamak, 
where it is conpl«l with [Ga]gati, which must have been 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Aler'ash. The name ia 
also found in the letter of the Jlitannian kbg Tusratta ; 
it wa.-j already of some antitiuity if we may judge from the 
fact that in a letter of Saussatar recently found near Kerbuk 
it had been corrupted into Maiteri by some of the aboriginal 
popnbtion of the comiuered district. We therefore now have 
thr«! early kings of the name made knowtt to us by the 
cuneiform texts, {!) a Mita who gave bis name to Mitsumi 
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wtkti probably bclongH the HyksOff period^ {2) the -^!ita 
of the mv^ly published Hittite fro^roientii, and (3) the Mitii 
of Sargoo, They all belonpecJ to nortb-easterii Asb Miiiort 
and were inv^aders of tJie fcrtilf- north S}"Tian laiwls wliicJi 
jay to the oouth-eiist of tliem. Two at kfiust of them were 
Muslftt or Moffchiflus. 

In Greek history and legend Midas is a Phrygian. Here, 
again, there waii more than one Midas^ the last reeorcied of 
whom lived in the time of the Kimmerian invaaion and was 
said to have perished through cLrinking bulPs blood. One of 
ilia Mas fled to the court of Groeflus. He may have been the 
Midas, eon. of Qdtdjiis, who according to Herodotua 14) 
was the first of the barbarians known to us who sent 
offerings to Delphi. Another Midas mentioiied by Plato 
{PhiEdr, 2&t p) was hurled in a tomb adomed with the bromse 
figure of a girl, while yet another was buried in one of the 
fatnoua rock-tombs of Kiimliet in the Doghanlii valley* 
which the Phrygian inscription attacheil to it states was 
made by Ates the Atkiuu high-prlest for Midas the king 
{txinaktf^). The name of Midas also occurs in the fragmentary 
Phrygian mscription dieKOvered by Profeasor Garataug 
at Tyaiia -(Sajee^ Journ. of /M/emV Shutie^, xlvi, pp. 2&-35b 

.Midas was a prominent figure in Asiiinic and early Greek 
myth^ and like tlie Hittite kmgB could be entitled a '^*god^^ 
The gold produced by the Phrygian mines (or riYcrB) iwd trade 
hecame the precious nietal into which every thing that Midas 
touched was turned ; the rose-gardeiLS of Asia Minor * from 
which Sargoii o| Akkad Jiad brought the rofle-treea which hr 
acclimatized in Babylonia, were celebrated aa the gardens of 
Midas, and the asa^a ears of the Phrygian king formed a 
subject for Greek art. The nuruc of the king eommemomied 
in the Moscho-Hittite inscription discoverwi by \V. M. 
Komsay at TIghin (the ancient Tyriaion f) is rcprc^fcntctl by 
aiiass^s head (which I read 3fonji), and the “ Hpring of Alidas 
in Phrygia fXenoplson, i, 2, 13, Psfiido-Plfiturrhj 

i>e ]<i, I), was l^^^lJeti 'h'yu, with which we may 
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tiornpare the of Husychiliad “n mule whose: fatlior m 
a liorae and tbo mother an itss.’' It was at the Rprini^ of 
lima rhat Seilenus wm captured by Midaa. 

The name of Mklsi occurs twice in the fnigment of the 
Phrygian inscription found by Professor Garstanpr 
at Tyaiui (Bor), where the ethnic title Jfrnteniff “ the 
Mumewan/^ is attached to it- The =iaiiie title (written 
is given to BfiIui, the arcbiteet of tlie Oltl Phrj'gjan 
arc^bit^'ctural remaina at Kumbefc^ In one of the Lydhin 
inscriptions of Sardes (aeJii, reference is tnade to a ** Midas 
quarter ot Sardes, and a city of Midas is 

mentioned in o Hittite text in the British 

No. 1, 8), where it is nasociatrd with the city of 
Salni^. On tlie leaden Mo^ho-Hittitc rolls found at A^ur 
MI-iiJfl-Mfe city of Mita iriterebangefi with Tm- 

or Tyana, and acoordiugly in the Tjana in^ription 
from Bor (HesseR iicHM jut, No. sxEvhi) the ideographic 
MI has the phonetic spelling attoehed to it 

i.e. MUa-m-mis “of the land of Mito”* 12)+ In 
currespotidente with this we Imve in CARCUEMi^lt, i. ph a 1 Ic, 
3, fp D.P, Tarkm KUs Khui^-n-i-is-mi TUTLS-MIS-mia 
Mi-fu-di uft-m-t* AKlJAN-fi'a-wo, “ may Tarkus, the god 
of the River-iand of the River Khulonisp which belongs to the 
people of Alida^t [jlftWsiJ, bless them,” while in another 
Curchemish inscription (Mes^eabcumidt, x. 7) Khalnils- 
yikimea (??). King of Carehemiah, cal]j=i himself iV 

" descendant of MTt^is ". 

The Moscho‘Hittite texts of Tyana and A^ur. 1 believe, 
V>ctong to the some pericwl os the early Phrygiftn texts, that 
iH to sayp the seventh century b.c., but future discoveriea 
may show that both <dassea of texts niuat bp asslgnetl to m 
earlier date. However this may bc^ the name of .MirltiH 
chann^teriKed more than one early Plirygion or Jloschian 
roiupieror, who carrietl hia arms Kouth-eastward as fur as the 
iKirders of Mesopotanihi. Ouc of them mmt have lived More 
tile Te] cKXmnnifi age: another belonged to the period when 
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iht^ tiottliemflrs were eafcablishing fetidul kmgdooiB ILkt those 
of the Nonoaas id meduicA-a] Etiropc^i and the .Moschifi-ns under 
their five leaders took poBsessiou of the liuids south of the 
/Vmniaa. Tiglftth-pil«icr 1 refers to the latter event as having 
taken place more than fifty years before Ids time, and the 
Mita or Midas of the Hittite tablets will have belonge^l to the 
earlier stages of the same movement. We nwl not hi^ 
surprised, therefore, that Midas came to play a conspicuous 
part in Grseco-Asiaiiic mythology or that he waa reg^inlod ns 
a god. The Hittite kings were gods not only after their death, 
but also in their lifetime. 

Recent discoveries seem to indicate that the first ocoupat ioii 
of Phrygia by the Nordic invaders from Europe must have 
occurred in the early bronsse age^ about 2000 h.c. The fact 
that the name of Midas was common both to the Phrygian** 
and to the Moachians points to a connection between the two 
jjcoples, and it is worth notice that if my decipherment of 
the Mo^icho-Hittite inscriptions is correct there are a good 
many resemblances between the words and gmmmaticjil 
forms found in them and those found in the Old Phrygian 
tcKts. 

Bv Wav of an appendix It may be added that the name, of 
(jpordius* w'ho was the father of the somt-mythieal Midas, is 
probably identical with the of HesychiuSp who 

states that St signified , “ a weaver The Cappadocian 

tablets have informerl tm that so far back as 2S00 BX+ Aijia 
Minor was celehratetl for its manufacture of textiles, which 
were exported us far as Babylonia, and the Gordiaii kiiot 
oi^cnpied a prominent place in Greek mythology. 

A. H. SaY€E. 

KCMZAllt f^iMK^STAS 

In Ids interesting paper, “The Kiinistari Dialtn^t of the 
iShibiih Tribe/' JRAS^ 195U^ pp. 7S&-8M, .Mr* Thomtut haw 
called attention to the word “ w^inter ** in 

this dinlect, p. 839^ SM. The word ratsc-s interesting questions. 
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It well known that th^^? South-Western dialect tOld Pertiiaiip 
New Persian) is difttinguished from the remaining Iranmn 
dialcqts by tli€ development of Indo-European j/ and <)h to d 
in contrust to the z elsewhere. There are niinieioiiie e-tamples 
ill Old PeiBian : damniya- ** gold ”, A\\ Old Pcrauin 

dmyah- **' sea ”, Ar, zraynh- 1 ^ Hiilwchmamip J^ers, Studmir 
'220-3. Kiimzaif presenta both it- Mid z-: dU '* heart is 
probably a loan-word from PerHian^ dvrTyu ** aca ”, dim^Man 
'■ winter ”t beside rawiit^fj ''earth zdselt '* bom 
■' tongue 

RiiTUzari interests PahluA^i studies. Here the 

word for “winter*^ is written As usually in 

Pahlavi the first sign j b ambiguous. Here only two values 
of 3 are m question^ r or ti For 3, cf, zmndn ” time ” 

where z is from Ann, loan-word ^aui, iarmnak, derived 
from gam- “ to come " with Indodranlan y. Either ximustmi 
Or dhm^fdn is a possible reading bere+ The Pazand texts have 
t wo readings, Ncriosengh rcati in the Jicndkt 

(West ^ t Kkard, Glossary, p, 54), His readings always 

deserve careful consideration. In the Puzand of the 
(which contains often faulty Pazand) zamisf^n aiul 
occur equally: Pdztttd Texis,, pp, 45 , 11, 19 ; 

46,6, 11, 18, 21 ; 47 ^ 7, 8* 14^ 19 (zu?u{^f^Ln); p* 45 ,13^ 20; 
45 ^ 8* 15; 47 . fi bunker {FruJiajyg i Fafduvlk, 

p, 109) supplies the traditional (Pazand) readings d^it^isitvjLn^ 

dnmstim for the Araniaic winter Kevertheleas 

these Pazand forms with d- wth? rejected by Horn, iVewper* 
Etyind.^ p. 148, and by Hubschmann, Pers. Stud., p, 70 ^ 
and Jniiket gave ziut^stdn hi the Frohamj i PaMavlkt loc, dt^ 
In all other dialects only forms with z- w ere known. To those 
quoted by Horn wc can now' auld Bogd^ (Buddh.) 

winter” and Bakan gsumdtiti "in winter”. It m well- 
known that both North-Western and South-Western forms 
occur ill Pnhiavi, as in diz " fortrrss ” (N,-W,) beside tfi! 

heart (S,-W,), Kiinizan diwestdn may therefore be 
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conaidered to justify the PiijEand rcfidmg with thus supply¬ 
ing the South-Western form beside the North-Western 
With this goes also n rceognition of PahL 

*dimal% *rfflwwX\ Ardwj I'Trifc Nafftak^ IB .3^ K. Pers. tlmm 

wind and snoWj icicle Arab, loa-nword damaq " snow- 
storm see Hiibschmann. Pcr^. SiiuL^ p. 70, cf. Snnskr. hwui- 
** frrjfrt, snow 

One other point of mterest in Mr. Tliomas's paper is the 
phonetic change i > S > r presented by dniainbur ** Monday ; 

m ^ * iF ■ 

cf^ New Persian -uLi beside Tiurfan Pahlavi h^At, 

Salemaiin, SUidkn, p. V2f}, Arm. iSnfeir; dm ""smoke "» 

PahL dul, N. Per^, dud ; sptr '' white PahL spcL K. Pers. 
mfid : also the loanword kor^i^dd old man ”, PahL kaiakx- 
tfuid^^ N. Pen^* kudx^dd^ The -r of Idr wash ” is also 
probably < S, cL PahL ** I wash '** N. Pers. iuj/am. 

Kumxari fedrin ** waves can be compared with Ac. 
ra/iai- wave and kamhi ** stunmer ” ia Pahl. hdmin 
"" summer The word keft, kufi " he fell la the well-known 
North-Western worfl {see Tedesco, Di^^^klolaqit, A/oWc 
XVf "29. 2) corresponding to the SouthAVcstcni 

fxjt- fail 

H. \V. Bailey. 

VU K n K N DA PA UNA 1J ATTA 

When, 113 the JRAS.^ 1929, p. 90-1 sq.. 1 tried to explain 
the name of Pfirnmhikt, the governor of Rnrsstni mentioneti 
by Skanrlagupta in his Junagadb inscription, I had unfortu¬ 
nately overb>ok(Hl Iranian evidence which is no douljt apt tc3 
support my IiypothesLs. 

The suggestion mm tliat Partu^daUn which, fmm an Iniliuii 
ywiiit of view, Is scarcely expinituible is 'm ceality notfung 
but an Inmiim *Fafnfi~dditi~ (older " creates 1 

by/firr*\^ Kuch a form *Fitrm-ddki- ia without aJiy doubt 

■ I hi [|Kt 4i| r|. the rr-uiftriif^ *\f Of. 

i-t Ofirtttah ssm, lOTJp ^7 m|. 
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to tt? founci ID tii8 nuiuoti rcnd^ro^l tli8 Ortspks 
or ^o/MuSar^f, Of perwng carrying this nomo no Jess than 
five seem to bo known to us through the notices of the classical 
nutUorti. llctodotus, vii, 79, tells us tbot in t-bo annv of 
Xmes Map&v Si wal JfoAjfwv ijp;(e ^opovSar^f ^ o TfooTnosi 
ond in ix, <6, we Leom that this ^opavSdnjff,* who is nlso 
mentioned by Paussnias, lii, i, 9, was killed in the battle of 
PJataeas, In vii, G7, Herodotus agnin tells us that Zapayye'mi’ 
'P^pfi'Sdrijr d Mfyu^^ov; apparently there were in 
the army of Xerxes at least two generals of the name of 
A nephew of the unfortunate Xerxes who was 
killed at Eunmedon (467 a,c,) also was called ^epevSaTijs, 
eh Diodorus, xi, 61, 3; Plutaieh, Citwon, 12, 6’ (quoting 
Ephonis). Still another ^fpev&iTTjf, according to Diodorus, 
xvi, 51, 3, was the satrap of Egypt during the reign of 
Artaxerxes III Ochiis (after 346 B.e-.).* Finally, the oldest 
of hH seems to bo Pherendates, satrap of Egypt during the 
reigii of Darius J, and from whom ii letter is still preserved.® 
Tliut BO many high-born Persians wore the name •Ffirna- 
tlnta- seems to me to make it still more probable that this is 
really tlic form under lying the name Parnatlatla. 

This Paniadaita, by the way, had a son called 
\\ hetber this name eaii possibly be a translation of on Imniau 
one moy so far be left aside. 

.Unr, Ckarpestieh. 


’ email). «*d 

brtJIrrni!;"**'" whiri, sni.ld certainly be 
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* FA, Dntbner^DiaotJ, i, 5fll. 

* LV- Jtr ii. 46S. .So far I bav, 

^f'**^*<*fk<* iVfl,«a*sfA. III. 


U2 KRISHXA DBVA RAYa’A rOKQUEAT i>r RAC'HOL 

KltlMHNA DBVA UAYA’S COXyrKiiT OP KAUHiU. 

It i$ cot the purpose of this {taper to tell the Htory of 
Krishiija DSvii Rfiya's campaign against Radio!. It has 
been narrated at length by the Portuguese chronicler Nudia 
whom 31r. Scweil followed though misplacing the campaign. 

Our aim is to find out what city and fortTcsa was the one 
conquered by the great Tujuva Emperor. *Sewdl without 
any hcaitation supposes that Rachol was Raichur. in the 
centra of the Deccan. True, Kaichur was also seuted by the 
great Emperor, as Ferlshta relates,' but the learned author 
finds a stumbling-block as regards the date. The conquest 
of Raichur took place (nccortling to Ferislita) in h.k. t^27, 
which corresponds to the year a.h. 1521. But Nuniz says* 
that the great fight oocurred on the new moon day of the 
mouth of May, a.d. 1522,* 

Indeed, the only reason Sewell seems to have liad for the 
identification, besides the similarity of the names Rachol and 
Raichur, is that " taking the two narratives fNimiz’s and 
Ferishta'a) us a whole, theri* are too many points of 
coincidence to leave any doubt in the mind that- each 
chronicler is writing of the same event *’.* 

Nevertheless, there are several reasons against this identity, 
and these ore the leasons we intend to study in the following 

1. JJie No me.—Though t here is some phonetical similarity 
between Raichur and Rachol, the origin of the words neverthe¬ 
less seem to be totally different. Raichur may probably 
mean the hair-hiot of the king, referring to the peculiar 
geological (onuation of the Raichur hill, AVliat Rachol 
originally meant it Is bard to say, its present form being 
probably a corruption made by the Portuguese, That the 
place might be an original settlement of the Kahatrya tribe 


' ^'crUhu,^B^i|{g:», Ui, pp, 4H-5I. 

* AewnU, p. 

• Sewell, p. 1JS3, 
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of Rjichcvadus phonetic&Uy not improbable ; vet 

cthnogTAphicjilJy this seezua too fftr-fetcbed an cxplaDatioti, 

2. Thf. Meaning t>f ihe W&fd Rachoi ^—Bachol for the 
chronicler Nuni£ could never mean Eaichur in tho centre of 
the Deccan. Bachol is for the Portuguese nothing else but 
Etacbol, the fort city of the penmsuJa of Salsctte. Faria 
y Sou^ rIbo speaka of Baeholj not of Rjuchnr. as cotiC|Udred 
by Krishna Deva Raya,^ 

3. Geo^QpJn€€il Portion .—The narrative of Paes records 
that the mountains round A^ijayanagora reach the klngdoin 
of Daquetn [Deccan), the teiritorlca bcloiigingtothe Yilallcao’ 
(Adil Khan, the Sultan of Bijapur) and the city of Kachoi 
that formerly belonged to the king of Nareymga.^ Pnes 
here mentions three countries os the limit which the Vijaya- 
uagara nionntaUis reach. These three countries run fmni 
cast to west—the kingdom of tlio Deccan (vb. Golkondn)* 
the kingdom of YdalJcao {Bijapiir),, and the city of Rachol^ 
TJiat hy the kingdom of the Dcccan Paes nteami the kingdom 
of Golkonda is evident from another passage of hia chronicle, 
where he points out the northern boundaries of the Empire 
of Vijayauagam, Tliese boundaries are the following: 
the territory of Bengal, the kingdom of Oriyya, the kingdom 
of the Da khan, the lands of the Ydnllcdo aiifl tliosc of 
Ojteioellmco {Nyunn-nl-Mulkh of Ahmetinagar) * From thiH 
it appears that the kingdom of the Deccan lay between 
the kingdom of Orissa fo the east and the kingdom of Bijapur 
to the west. A kingdom thus dcacribed cannot be other 
than Golkondu: imd accorditigly the city of Rachol h placed 
by Paea west of the ki]igdon:i of Bijapur, viz. iii the present 
Goa territory. 

4. Th€ Pff'^eiwY of rAc F&rtuifue^^ —Faria y Sousa 

narrates that after the defeat of the army of Bijapur. when 
Krishna Deva Raya turned hta forces againat the walk of 

^ FAfift y l^ujMk, iJuiW i, p, lO;*, 

* Sc^wiftKI. p, ;>43, 

■ Spwoll p. 2iiK 
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Hodtol, twcotj' Fortugutaie, h^adfitl by » captain named 
Cristovao dc Figiidredo. suddenly appeared before the king, 
Tliey were taking some Arab honiea to be sold to Kriahl^ft 
J)evfl Raya, and eventually entered his comp in front of 
Rachol,^ From the Spanish original of this author it may be 
easily gathered that the intention of Figueiredo was to proceed 
to Vijayonagara: ami it was only after leaving Goa tliat 
he heaid of the king’s proximity while besiepng Rachol. 
This secitis to lie confirmefl by Correa, according to whom 
Figueiredo was sent by the Governor liopo S<»ares to 
Vijayanagam with horses and elephants.* 

Now, supposing that Krishna Dijva Kaya was then liesieging 
RaiehiiT, Fignciiedo while on the way to Vijayanagam could 
not meet the Emperor, since Kaichur is farther from Goa than 
Vijayanagara itself. On the other hand, supposing that 
Krishna was besieging Kachol in Balscttc, the Portugneae 
Captain would hear of the campaign of that raonareh as soon 
wa, he left Goa, and tints would therefore proceed to the 
\'iiayaiiagara cjimp at Rachol to transact his own husiness 
with the sovereign. 

5, The iJalc.—We have alreatly seen thol the date of the 
conquest of Raichur, as given by Ferishta, dot's not coincide 
with the date of the conquest of Rachol assigoc*! by Nunij!. 
Hence they must be regarded ns two diflcrent- actions, unless 
weighty rcosomt (which in the cose do not exist)' should suggest, 
ftii identification. 

fi. «/ the Capture of JfccAof. («) Confli'w' '/ 

All the old Portuguese authors toll us that after 
the conquest of Rachol. Ruy dc Mello. the acting Governor 
nf Goa on behalf of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira (then absent 
in the Red Sea), taking advantage of the distneas caused tu 
the Sultan of Bijapiir by the surrender of Rachol. ueizeil 


* Fuili y op. cJt.^ L P- IWI' 

■ Carmi> dit ii. pp- Oulo, Df'r. HI. l\\ Cr v, 
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the mainlands of Coa.* What if ;as meant by the mainlancLs 
of Goa la exploLoGd by Sewell himself when Btating that 
“ Ruy de Mello took posseasioo of the maiJitaELd of Goa^ 
S<ds€Uc, in ten days (Ital ica mine*) Acooitliugly, 

after the eapture of Ruehoh the whole of Saleetto was eebed 
by the Portugnege^ taking advantage of the fact that the 
power of the Sultan of Eijapur was mfeebled there. Gertainly 
the capture of Raichur would not have enfeebled the power 
of the Adil Shahi Sultan in the neighbourhood of Goa ■ 
but the conquest of the fort of Reebob in the atrateglo comer 
of the pcninffula of Salsette, deprived the Sultan of his main 
stronghold beyond the river Zunrimn. This explaimi the 
rapidity of the conquest of Salsette and probably other 
continental Lands, Such a conquest would not have been 
carried out so quickly had the fort of Rachol a till been 
garrisoned by the army of Bijspur. 

(6) Salsiiie otcj* /lo the Pofingycsa Kpshna Dem 

ifnya.—The Vijayaiuigaxa Emperor was bo grateful to the 
Portuguese for their help In the conquest of Rachol that 
shortly afterwards he granted all the territories of Salsette 
and his rights over them (oa having belonged to hb ancestors) 
to the Portuguese Governor in perpetuity. By w'A}" of 
competiaation he claimed full monopoly of all the Persion 
horses that shnuld arrive at Qoa.^ If the Emperor had 
acquired no temtorial possea$lona in Salaetto this gift would 
have been merely a renunciation of whatever rights he claLmerl 
there. But all the contemporary uuthora speak of a real 

* lUrn»t T>wf, tiv. It* o. p. -W3 i FviA U P- 11 ^; LAfitnn, 

lia DteanttHa «l dis If, pp, aH-S, F'ArLi, 

* jdewDtl, op. oit., p. 143. 

* CofTM* I^ndoM dm ladh, ii, p. SSL i Pf<^mjdwirw dttt 

dtj^^kmes pp. 72-^, imys t ** dcs Kochol acadp 

do lioy IdoLu wyo contr* olL Ciiiaa Rao ^ * a flnftloK^te catneou 

& diLA rartdna moA govemxuiilo efltc Eitodo Dip^o Lopn 

de SeiiiiefT^ (egmo rtdmnf O Fiwio, yJ™, tain, 3, ji, 3, cup, 4S], o Gfflw (Goiai* 
p. 4* o. 61p pngo 31S)^ Ic ofiiTTn* o lUfn Frev Fruicueo Xcrgrmo tXw^ 
[#vj lit. vg. 10, fol. 44]]ip qy« nnsi rontofl deatii tidnde EntAq f^ocLo do«l 4 ^ 
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H6 KRISHNA DEV A RAYa’S CONQUEST OF RACSO^ 

doimtioEL No campaign of KrislisiiA Diva Raya in Salsctt^ h 
ever mentioned p if you prescind from this conquest of fiacKoL 
There cannot* therefore. lemaltt any doubt that the fort 
captured by Krkhua Diva Raya with the help of Chriatov^o 
do Flgueiredo was not the fort of Raicliur, but the fort of 
Racho] by which he secured poascaaion of Solsette. 

In the contemporary socoiiatB there is only one objection 
agjiinat this identificatiou. Noniz says that “thb city of 
Rochol liea between two great riversMr, Sewell has 
naturally identified these two rivers with the Krishpa and 
the Tuigabhadtii^ in the midst of which stood the fort of 
Raichur. But Rachol also can be said to bo l>etween two 
great rivcrs-^tlie river Zuarun flows- from south-east to 
north-west* and the other river called " of Paroda " flows 
from the fiouth-oast, takes a north-western direction, 
then suddenly tums towards the east and joins the Zuarim 
south-east of Rachel. Neat the tiorthero angle formed by 
the union of these two rivets stand the ruins of the fort of 
Rachol^ 

The natural and obvious identification of the fort of EaohoJ 
oouquer-ed by Krishna Dova Raya with the fort of ttachol 
in the Portuguese territory of Salsette explains the extra¬ 
ordinary length given to the narrative of thU campaign 
by the Portuguese ohronicler. This length evidently misled 
Sewell, who, according to hJs theory * supposes that the capture 
of Rflkbiir marks the climax of the glory of Krishna Deva 
ftSya*fl campaign- Mr. Smith in hia ^jfovd Ilisiory of /iiJio 
held the same view.^ But Dr. S. Kiishnaswami Aiyangar 
hiid already noted in 1917 that the importance given by 
Nuniis {and with him by the other authors) to the conquest 
of Rachol was evidently exaggerated*® In fact, the campaign 
of Krislma Deva Raya in Orissa ecems to bo much more 
iifiportantp both as r^ards military enterprise and as far 

■ S^nithj O^ord oJT p. cO. 

* 9. Knnhiwwuiii TAh. Frl-r4in«TNteit4 Htddr of a Long 

Forgi^m Empiric p. iO from ilvi ifindusMni lUpitw, I0l7). 
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m thfi sph^r« Df political inHueoce in Southern and We^terQ 
India 13 concerned. This campaign h snog hy the pocta 
and oommemojpated In many inscriptionaj apscLally in the 
Andbm conntiy; whilst that of Raichui-Bachol has only 
been briefly mentioned in Ferishta's Matoiy and in an 
inscription of the district. These two docnmeats evidently 
speak of the Raichur conquest. la there any satisfaetoiy 
explanation in this difleience of appreciation between the 
ludLan sources and the Portuguese chronicles ? If Rachol 
is identiBod with Raichur no explanation b poaaible i but 
if the RachoL of Nunia ia identihed with the fort< of Racbol 
in Salsette the reason U quite evident. KS.q aceoimt of the 
conquest of Kachot is so full of detail on account of the special 
interest the Portugnc'se had in that fort — ^tho stronghold 
of the m<™tly noquired peninsula of Sofsette. Tlioqgh the 
conquest was not of great importaaco for the empire* it was 
very important mdecd for the development of the Portuguese 
possessions in India. That was the reason why Nuniz, and 
after him several Portuguese authors* contemporary or 
almost contemporary to these events* speak at length of 
the conqnst of Riiohol, giving only a slight reference to the 
campaigns of Orissa tliat had no connection at all with the 
interests of the Portuguese in the East. 

IL HEais, S. J- 

URDU GRAilMATICAL KOTES. I 

(a) lUf^TLlNE SoUNg IN -I 

Wc are apt to think that all nouns ending in -I and denoting 
inanimate things are fem. with the exception of pa fa , 
water ; jX mind, seif ; ghi, a kind of butter ; moiJ, pearl 
da At, huttemilk. In this we are wrong. There are many 
other maec. nouns ending -f, I submit the following list ; 
perhaps there are others. One or two of them are occasionally 
heard fem. In the ease of some it is possible to explain why 
they are masc. (e.g. names of months are muse.), but thf^e 
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explanations arc often of little value to the student. He 
wishes simply to know which nouiis in -T arc nmsc^ The 
reason for their being is of secondary interest. 1 have 

purposely given the Urdu forms of the Ambic words ■ their 
Arabic forms do not eonceni us. 


nt^l, past tense. 
mat *flrfc/Tj trans. verb* 

planet; J upiter. 

frill, parrot (metoph.)^ usJta 
fu|i bot raM hai, he is 
fomouSp 

carpet {also fafln)* 
di, yesterday. 

jadit Pole Star, Aries, Tropic 
of Capricorn i 

jaltdmin^ jAo/iafliTrT, boy's 
game. 


ma^m, meaning \ mase. pL 
(commoner 
jn?iiian^ January^ 
farvan, February. 
imtf May^ 
julmt Jiily^ 

famsrdi^ Persioii niontli {aUo 
farmrdlii). 

nnfl, Pencian montb (ahKi tinfi 

jujTiiitfi wi {or ^nlt or 

n^iV)^ MubainniAdan month. 


(6} Tum Nqh* Pluh. op Fkm. NooNa in 
This is a point not taken up in grammars. The plur. of 
these nouns ia formed not by changing -n to -e* but by changing 
-n to -a and adding -e. Thus we get— 

doves: mcDOf j women with newly bom children: 
fnada barrdif female Jambs. 

Similarly, if one were to get plurals of Arabic fema. in -a, 
such as nhatika, queen ; mlidd, mother, they would aUo end 
in "oe* As a rule these Arable ferns, avoid plurals^ 

(c) Peouliarities in tbr Use of f« 

To begin with wc may state a general rule:— 

When the root of one verb is joined to another verb so aa 
to make a smgte compound verb^ if either verb docs not take 
m, the compound verb doi^ not toke rw; vok Ms df?* she 
latlghec]; t«oA feaya^ he brought. 

The following verbs, almost all of which are or can be trans., 
do not take tie^ whether they have an object or not^ 
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spoak footialily. 
foi'get. 

ctiibfat finish. 
janitm, give hirth to. 
hiTT^ ID such phrases os 
bamya hirnd^ 
ktgtui^ begin. 

fmiOp bring (prob. contracted 
from fe ofid). 


him, fight {withj^ bite. 
pdm, fluccoed in^ manage to^ 
get penzussion to. 
diktmi dem^ appear, 
ffundi dend^ be hearth 
patfdi dena^ be caught, 
rfewd nsed with anj^ other 
verbal noon of this form^ 


The following arc both tnins. auJ intrarui. 
when they are tmiis., otherwise they do not. 

badalnd, change. 


They take ntf 


bharnd, filL 
jhuinsm^ scorch. 
palalmy return. 
piikdmd, call cut* call 
somcoue for help. 


qardr pdnd, be decided; 

obtain rest. 

Ttj^rnd, mb. 

tdofnd, turn upside down. 


to 


The usage of the following is variable :— 

has denHj laugh (better with- to dem, cry (better without). 

mmajhnd, nudemtand (better 
jiaihm, Icam, read {better without). 

with lie). ilHndp learn (better with). 

The foliowing never take fwt when used without an object. 
When they have an object they may take it. 
bolnd, apeak {much better without). 
hama, lose, be defeated ; jknS, win. Wlien these two have 
an object such aa bSzt, ganae, shart, bet, they may either 
take or omit t»e, 

coAbo omita mt when the nom. ia dit, ji, heart, etc. Other- 
wise it takes it* 

It should be mentSooed that AnAo^fia, aigne; ciaSn^ 
ray out i do not take w. while m/A accompany. do«. 
The following iutrans. verbs take hc ;_ 
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/AuJbia, spit. Tbid can be trans. ns m sdre skahr ns U9 hi 
thdi^, the whole city despised him. 
hagna, mStna, perform the offices of nature. 
mdiinSt agree {sometimes mtrsns.). 

T. Grahamb Bailbv, 
(T0 U IH thi ApfU Jevntil,) 


FON NATION DB QOEJE 
COMitUKlCATIOK 

L Le bureau dc la fondatictn n*a mibi de modificationB 
depuls le mois de novetJjbspe 1929^ et est akiBi eompofl^' * 
C- Snouck HurgroDje (pr^eidcat), M. Th. Housma, Tj. de 
Boer, J- J, Salveitlft de Grave et van Vollenhovcii 
(aeer^ire-tr^rjer}. 

2* Depuifl quclqnes iqoU le bureau s^oceupe de !s pubUtatiou 
^ventuclk de deux travaiix dana h domaioe de la liti^mturo 
aml>o, 

3. Dea buit publieationa de U fondatioo il restc un certain 
uombre d^excmplalrea, qui aont mia vente au profit de 
la fondation^ cher ]'6diteuT E. J* Brill^ aux prix marqu^: 

Eeproduction photographique du manu^rlt de Leyde de 
!a Hamaaah de abBubtuii (1909), fl. 96 ; 2, Kitab abFakliir 
de nl^Mufaddab C, A, Storey (1915), fl. 6; 3* Streitechrift 
dea Gaicalt gegen die B&tlnijja'SektCj par I, Gnldsiher ■(1916), 
fl. 4'50; 4, Bar HebraemV Boot of the Dove, 6d. A. J. 
Wenainck (1919), ft. 4'50; 6^ De OpWomst van bet Zaidietbebe 
Imauiaat in Yemen, par van Arendonk (1919}i fl. 9; 
G, Die Ricttijagen der lelajniaDhen Korauaualegung, par 
I. Goidziher {1929), fi. 10; 7^ Dio Epitome dor Metaphysik 
doa Avenoea^ Ubeisetzt tind mit eincr Einleitung tind 
Erlauterungen venwhon, par S. Van den Bergb (1924)» 
fl. 7'50 i S, Lea “ Livrea dea Cbevaux ”, par G. Levi Della 
Vida (192«), fl. 5. 
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NOTE TO PAGE 500 OF THE JULY, 1930, NUMBER OF 
THE JOUmAL OF THE R.A,S. 

By an unobservant slip 1 said that .luwaynl hod drawn liis 
materials for his history of the Isma^tlls from the Jomi* aV- 
of Rashid al-Dm, This of course could not have been 
tnic of the origioal work of JuwajTii* What wc bsYe, how¬ 
ever, appears to be a redaetiou, tmlesa we are to aasmne 
that Jnwaynl used very xmekilfuDy an early work on the 
lama'iUe to which both he and RasHld al-Dm had access. 
The omissions in the extant text of the Ta’nkhA Jahan-^vsha 
moke It evident at any rate that Rashid al-Dja did not use 
it ae a soiuoe for his own histoiy. 

R. Levy. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS 

Authors who deeiio to obtain more than twenty free oopies 
of their ortielea as published in the JR/lS. ase requested to 
obtain from the Secretary the required Order Form, which 
should then be filled up as desired, and returned direct to 
Messrs. Austin & Sons, Ltd., Fore Street, Hertford, Herts, 
not later than 15th Jenuniy, 15th April, 15tli July, or iBth 
October, accoHling os the artiole in question is published in 
the first, second, third, or fourth quarterly number of the 
Journal. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Fifu>4icjsu "l-I;Itksj_4t or Pakadi^e of Wisdom of *ALi u, 

Rabban' AL-TABAftf. Edited by M. Z. Pb.D. 

Berlin: "'‘Sonne” Press, 1&28. 

"All b* Babban, son of a Jewish physician, teaehet of the 
famons Muhanunad h. Zahariyja abEizi (Rha^cs), and 
prot£g£ of the Caliph ^lutawakkil, has enjoyed something 
like a European reputation since the appearance of Illb 
Kitdbu 1-Din which wsis discovered, edited, and 

tranabted by Dr. Mingana several years ago. This is an 
Apologia for Islam, and some amusing suggestions have 
been made as to the origin of the unique MS. The 
Pimidi^ of ir^dofa, which supplies little fuel for theological 
contTOVorsy and Is preserved in five MSS., will hardly be 
supposed j even in BoUondist circleSj to have been written by 
Professor ^iddiqt himself. Its historical miportanee as the 
oldest extant compendium of Arabian medicine was first 
pointed out by the late Professor E. G, Browne in hia 
Fitzpatrick Lectures on that subject (pp, 37-44)* where the 
character and general plan of the work are admiiablv 
described. While recognizing its value, he does not tank rta 
originality very high * and it was, in fact* soon superseded 
bytho works of Bizi just as these in their turn were rendered 
obsolete by the Qiniin of Ibn Sini. Moreover, the author 
cannot divest himself of the auperstitionfl of his age: he 
believes in the “evil cyo” and recommendjs the use of 
praycfB, charmap and talismans. Ilia book containA some 
curious physical apcculations, e.g. on the gencsb and trans¬ 
mutation of the four elementSp n certain amount of 
metaphysics and psychology, and a great deal of medicnl 
information laigcly borrowed from Greek and Indian writers. 
With the hdp of Dr* Withington, the editor has traced many 
quotations and compared them with the originals (see 
Appendix 2). His verdict is tliat the author's translations are 
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me]cact and often inclnde matter compiled Irom various 
saurces. 

The editor has taken great pains to establish a critical 
text hy collating three MSS. (British Museum, Berlin, and 
Gotha) throughout, while auother ia private possession at 
Lucknow has been used for the last 120 pages. Probably none 
ol these copiofl is older than the sixteenth centtlI 5 ^ Passages 
found only in one &IS. are distinguished by means of 
typographical signs^ and the variants are given in footnotes. 
Although the list of onmta might have been amplified with 
advantage, they are not unduly numerous considering the 
diHicuIt conditions in which the text was printed. Besides 
the short EnglUh preface, there is a table of oontents iu Arabic 
and a full and excellent introduction in the same language, 
giving an account of "Alf h, Habban, his life and work, the 
authorities on whom he relies, and the circumstances which 
led to the preparation of this edition. Subaidised by the 
Tnurtces of the E, J. W, Gibb Memorial Fund and dedicated 
to the memory ol E. G, Browne^ the volume wdl deserves 
a place in the already long record ol sebolarly reseatth that 
has been aided by his learning and inspired by bis example. 

R. A. X. 


Tnt: Ahabic Wobks of Jaiue la.v Hayyan'. Editc^l with 
Translations into English and Critical Xotes by Eaio 
JotiK Holmyabd, M.A., D.Iitt., etc. Vol. I, Part I 
(Arabic texts). 10 x pp. 15 + n2 . Paris : 

Paul Geuthner, 1&28. 

Dr. Holniyard is well known as a writer of authority on 
Arabic alchemyp whence there is no doubt of his qualUicatlons 
for editing the works ascribed to Jabir ibn ^fayyan. The 
fasciculus before us consists of eleven treatises reprinted froTu 
a lithographed edition w'hich appeared m Bombay* 1S9L 
The notice of Jabir in the Fihrisi ol Ibn abNadim ts of 
great inter^^ as among other thinp it records doubts w hether 
auch a person ever existed, though Ibn abNadIm holds that 
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uo ontu would take Urn trouble to compeso so many titatbos 
utid then asoribo thc^n to someone elije:—an argiUDont which 
would compel us fco regard Hcnacs Triamegbtufi A3 a historical 
character. Dr, Holmyard promises to discuss this question 
in a later fascictilos, and hb re$ulta will he awaited with 
mterest. 

The author's references to himself are rare. On p, 100 he 
mentions “ my master Ja'far b. Muhammad and my teacher 
5»rbi mid TJdhn al-Himar (the Assb Ear) the LrOgician ", 
The first of these i& the Imam Ja“far ab^^adiq (A.u. 80-148), 
w'ho b also Introduced p, 147 as issuing instructions to the 
author; on thb occasion he mentiona hb 500 booksj whereas 
he more frequently refers to 113. Tho latter axe specially 
enumerated by Ibn al-Nadim^ whoae !bt contamB rncst but 
not all of the titles in the printed text. Tlie j\j:abic b often 
incorrect, which m not surprising in works of thb kind - the 
only word noticed by the present writer ivhieh seems to belong 

to a later period than the second century a,h. b Jij for 

“ false com/' p. 141( lOj which b otherwise (it would seem) 
first found in the work of Jaubari of tlie seventh century am. 
(see ZDGM.i 4&5)* then in the vernacular of Egypt 
(Ibn Tyis, ii, 56, 7 “ iii, 271, 4 a.f. ■ SakMwrs Tibr M<tsbuk, 
309, 13 ai,). However, we must wait for Dr. Holmyard^s 
views both on the actual value of the matter contained in 
these pamphlets and their authorship. D. S* M. 


Reruh Normannicarum FoKtEs Arab!ci. Collegit et edidit 
ALEXAXDjm Srtffri., 12| X pp. 45 + 154 Ixxiv. 
Osloae, lfi96-im 

This work b in the style of Axnarib BiUwihxa Arabo- 
Sietda and Dorn's A/uAajrunedaniffcfte QueUen^ i.e, a collection 
of passages w herein Arabic authors say something about the 
Normans. A brief account of the sources, which are fifty in 
number, b prefixed to the texts, which are followed by critical 
notes. The earliest author cited b Ibn Khordadbeh, the latest 
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al-Maqqari. A ccrtam numbet of the works excerpted axe 
still in M 3 , sod the collector has been at pains not only to 
obtain to the libraries h\ which they axe preserved, 

but to consult MSS. of books which ore accessible in pxinted 
editions. 

Since according to the titie-poge this volume has occupied 
thirty-two years in the production, more b scarcely to be 
expected ^ yet it would seem clear that the contents would 
naturally be of most interest to historical studemta who are 
unacquainted with Arabic ; and in order to provide for tboir 
needa a translation should have been added» Those who are 
familiar with Arabic will regret the absence of Indices, such 
os Amarj and Bom took trouble to provide. 

In some ways the collector seema to have erred on the side 
of Uberabty. He has reprinted the whole of Mutanabbi's 
most famoua poem in praise of Saif al'daulab, commencing 

Many of us must have read 
that ode and even Icamcd it by heart without knowing that it 
'contained any aMusiou to the Nomians^ Such an allnaion is 
/found by the coDector in the line ** How can the tiQui and the 
RQs hope to destroy it (Saif al'daulah^s fortress)! " The 
note eacplaitifl: Focohidb f«od in hoc occumt 

dmgmntuT hatid dubk mercennarii S&induiaoicae- 4lirpis, 
iJi excrcitu Grcteco miliftom facifbanl^ Maa^udl, to whom a 
reference ia given, names ^K^ijCjl among the tribes of the 
RQs ; this, which ia in the Tunblk, is identified by M. Scippel 
with mentioned by the same author in the A/wrdj. 

Both forma ho regards a a corrupt for meaning 

** NormansIt should be luldcd that Mim^Idi iu the former 
passage aaya distinctly that the E Bs employed in the Bystantine 
army were Slav's, The editor of the TuniiA thinks Gotland 
13 meant, the editor of the Muruj, Lithimuia; the Nomans 
vrould seem to be a long way off in every oenae* 

A sumll portion of the material was collected and translated 
by Doxy in his RechcrcJte^^ where the names of previous 
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fltudent^ of tliis aubject ar^s recorded. Due ackiiowlodgiMeiit 
should l>e made to SI. Scippora industry and accuracy; but 
it must be regretted that by tie omii^iops noticed he haa 
rendered hla collection le&s to students than it might 

have been, S. M. 


CsmQuz of Aristotle : Proelesss of AnisroTLE^a 
Physics is Jewish and Akaeio Philosophy. By 
Harey Austoyn Woltson. &i X 6^ pp. 759. 
Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1929. 

The name of ChescoiSj otieivi^ise Hasdai, a Jewi.nh philosopher 
who douriflhc<l about A,n. 1400, is unknowu to many 
encyclopaedias^ but La the subject of a brief and somewhat 
rhaf^odical uotice in the latest edition of the Encyctapanlia 
Bnianniax, where he ia credited with bA^dag started a revolt 
from Aristotle, and having biflueiiccd the onlv Jewisb 
philosopher of European importance, Spmoza, Of bis treatise 
Or AdQHQif The Light of the Lord+^*^ wherein matter con¬ 
tained or thought to be coutained in Aristotle's Ph^sim 
Aii^ulMio is discussed, Dr. Wolfson has produced an edition 
for wlilch elnbojate'' would be an iuadiK^uate epithet J 
the tierman would seem to describe it best. For 

it is difficult to think of any demand which even an 
importunate reader might make that is not amply satisfied. 
In a volume of about 770 pages little more than a quarter is 
devoted to text and translation; Introduction, notes, and 
indices occupy the rest. The editor has taken pains in the 
iutrodnetion to give an intclli^ble account of the problems 
with which the tejst deals, and in the notes to t race the author's 
statements to their sources, whether Greet, Arabic, or 
Hebrew. His ejdiaustive indices render it easy to find anything, 
whether word, idea, or name, in the work. 

The language employed by Crescas reminds one of the 
opinion expressed by Bleek, that the very worst monkish 
Utln was nearer the classical language than was the Hebrew 
of mediffival Jewish writers to the idiom of the Old Testament. 
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Tlie style ie &o he^^TiIy charged with Arabic idioiil^ and Arabic 
equivalents of Greek technicalities that one who was not 
familiar with Arabic would scarcely be able to underataiid it. 
Unlike many students of roediffival Jewiab bteratTire, 
Dr, Wolfiion has acquired an adequate biowledgo of Arabic 
and liis translation is highly expert-. It is indeed lefresbing 
to penise it by the side of the jargon ol the original. 

Witlioiit entering into the phUoaophioal problema discussed^ 
one who has had to do with the Arabic reproductions of 
Aristotle’s treatises on poetry* rhetoric, and politics# cannot 
fail to bo stnick by the difference of the results. Dealing 
ivith material which was outside the range of their expeTience, 
the jtrabio philosophera drift hopelessly; but tinie, spaoe^ 
and ntotion^ which are the main topics of the Physics^ were no 
less faixiihar to Arabic than to Greek writers; whence fcbeir 
treatment by the former, whatever may be its value to those 
who have been taught by Newton and his succcaaors down to 
Einstein^ ia by no means contemptil>io, like Avicenna^s 
clusailicatioii of Greek poetical etyleSp oc Ajfarabi’s theory of 
the forms of government. Dr. Wolfson bos therefore done 
good service in rendering the work of Crescas generally 
accessible! ^~hilcp os has been seen^ the mode wherein he has 
discharged his editorial duties deserves warm eulogy. 

_ D. R. M. 

^1*- V V t i J illliiilt ^Jl3 JLl» J ^ i' ■"T ^ 

Djctionauy of Authoi^. Printed under the shadow of Hia 
Highness the Sultan, King of the Deccan. lOj; x 7, 
pp. 38G + 336 + 513. Parts 1 to IV. a.f. 1344. Printed 
in Beyrut, Rs, 3 for each part; Es. 10 for act. 

The preface ol this work states that it was compiled by a 
number ol Indian scholars; but in a letter of recoimneudation 
by the chief of the Ulema in Meccahthey aro reduced to 
one, Malimad Hasan of Tonk, who evidently i^peoki^ in the 
first person in the Introduction, This occupies the whole of 
the first part, and contains an accotint of the author's plan, 
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which ifl to mtcrptet and gopplemeot IJ-^jji KhiilifAh's work, 
traii^Iut^ by Fliigcl with the title iftricon enc^clopa^ic^m el 
bUHograpkictim. This is followed by a series of dhapterSp of 
which tlic first is a dassiEicfttioii of the discipUnes, whence the 
writer proceeds to certain philosophical and historical theTnes^ 
and then to a amninary notice of each of the diseipimea, 
ol»oiit 1(>2 in immber. The dictionaty itself commencefi with 
the second part, which is devoted to the biographies of the 
four Imams, or founders of law-schools. Parts III and IV 
contain bicgraphies of authors whose names were Adam^ 
Aban, or Ibfdhtm, and as tlieso together fill 515 pages, the 
scale of the work dwarfs even *^fadi^3 Wdfl bibcafat^dt^ 
which exceeds a score of volmnes* The printing is admirable^ 
the Arabic lucid and correct* and the indu&tiy of the author 
{or authors) colossal; and the price of each volnme, three 
rupees, or 4^. 6d., extremely low. Even ao, as the complete 
work can ficareely full short of a hundred velnmes, com¬ 
paratively few students will find it suit their purses and their 
housing accommodation p so that it will not be a serious rival 
to Brockelmann'a useful bibliography. Dp S. M. 

Bm>DHifiT Sculptures raosr a ^tijpa near Goli Village, 
Guntue District, By T. N, Rahachanoran. Bulktiii 
of the Madras Government Museum. X.S., General 
Section, Vol. I, Part I, 11 x pp. 48, 13 platen. 
Madras : Govemment Preast 1M9, 

Tlie present work h a description of the remains qI a stupa 
found in 193G at the \Tllage of Goli, soma 30 miles west of 
AmaravatL The most important parts preserved are three 
friczen'?, which must have been each about 13 feet long, but 
only one is complete. A large figure of a n^a could not he 
removed, as it in now worshipped by the villagers, and in 
the room which has been built round it have been fixed the 
fourth frieze and two slabs. 

The friezes now in the Museum were excavated by Dr, 6* 
Jouveau-Duhrcuil, and these, along with seven slabs have 
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been &hly de^ribed hy Mr. T. N. Baiuachfliidrun, wlio has 
made a careful comparisoa wttb the jVraaravati an<l other 
^ctilptarcB. He cornea to the ooadii&ioo that the Golj 
aculptorea correapond with the fourth period of Amaravati, 
and that they belong to the third century a.d_ But the slab 
with the empty seat and deer ropresonting the fir?t sermon, ia 
evi<lently much earlier. 

Tbe identiiicatiou of the scenes^ which are incidents from 
Buddha’a life and Jatakas^ ia generally conyiticiiig, but 
Mr. R;mw?httndran has been hampered by the fact that he has 
relied chiefly on translations of the Jutaka book. Four 
Jitukas are iilustratedp two scenes from the ChadJunla^ 
eight from the Ves^ant€tm on the fricacs, and on two slabs 
the Mdtiposaia-jafiika (455)^ or as the Alnha^'a^tu calls it. 
the Ilaslimka-j^aka^ and the Som-jiltaka (316), There is, 
however, no reason lor connijctiog them with the Pali form 
of the stories, and the author gets into dilSeiiltics when he 
compaTcs the scenes of Buddha's life with the NidanahdM 
of the J^ka, Whatever the date of the Jdtala, the 
Nidd7i^:ikathd w^aa not in existence in the thlnl eentuiy s.D, 
In the scene of the Bodhmttva receiving food after hJa 
austerities he says it is pu^^ling that there Bhouid be so manv 
w^omen besides Sujata. This is because he tries to make it 
correspond with the NiddmkutM. He finds that there were 
ta'o women in. Roekhill's account, w'hich he says was derived 
from such sonices as the Latita-vi^tma. But tbk was not a 
source of Rockhill, and if he had tunied to the Laliia-vistara 
itself he would have found that there w^ere ten village girls, 
of whom tbe last w'as Sujata. It w^ould then have been 
unnecessary to base his identiflcatioii on what Barthidemy 
Saint-Hilaire said^ 

The moat disputable identification U “ Buddha^e ^isit to 
Ya&xlhari on the first frieze. At one end Buddha b 
standing, and besides others there are three figures of a hoy, 
whom he rightly identificB with Rahula, One of them repre- 
aents him looking up to Buddha and touching his robe, rn 
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the middle lie is sppqrently playing with a ball, and at the 
other end be stands looking up with clasped hands to hia 
mother. Surely os clearly as anything this is the scene where 
Rahula was sent by hk mother to Buddha. Yet according to 
Mr. Hamachsndrao it is the priYate room of the mother of 
Kahola, when Buddha came and sat on a seat, and she came 
and ** clasped hk ankles, placed her head at his feet, and did 
obeisance according to her wkh." In the frieac she k dressed 
in a waist atone with amicts, bracelets, and anklets, and a 
fan held behind her, and looks much more like the Yadodhara 
of Sanskrit accounts, who sent Rfihula to hk father with a 
love-philtre, than the mother of Bahula, who for long had 
worn ycUow robes and had dkcarded omamenta. 

There is one short inscription on the base of a slab with 
letters like those of the inscriptions of Jaggayyapeta, which 
ilr. Bamaebandran reads st-Ao-mo-Jo-ta-^jo), and thinks it 
may mean " (gift of) the female lay follower MalatA It is 
perhaps doubtful if a lady, except in derkion, was ever caUed 
Malata. 

Edwabb J. Thomas. 


Shree Gobal Bastt hUnLiH Leoxvhes on Vedaijta 
Philosophy. Delivered (December, 1925) by S. K. 
Belyalkah. Part I, lectures 1—0. Dnder the auspices 
of the University of Calcutta. 9 x 6, pp. xvi + 240. 
Poona: Bilvakuhja Publishing House, 1929. 

Dr. Belvalkar in the first instalment of hia lectures on 
^’ixlanta philosophy has very properly understood hk subject 
in a wide sense. It k rather the history of Vedantic concep¬ 
tions from their begmnings m cosmology down to Wkara- 
carya. As a history it k originol and illuminating, with 
a due regard to the work of other sehotaia, but there are 
two points in it that caU for attention. The first k the 
chronological analysk of the Upanishads, an undertaking 

JMAE. jAFUAkT II 
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already begue m the eeccad volwlno of the author's Ilistorij 
of Indian Phihso^iK^, That there are chroDoIo^cal differenoes 
among the older Upaainhads 1ms been recognised, but so 
far the analysis has been nidimentaiy. Yet It is clear that 
there are often separate portjons of different dates within 
each Upaoishad, and their composite nature rAn be inferred 
with much more certainty than m works tike the HomerJe 
poems. But if tbe Upanishads are to bo taken to pieces, 
and the fragments rearranged according to the true develop¬ 
ment of the thought, this implies a knowietige of what the 
development was. The first rearrangement is not likely to 
be final, but the author haa set a worthy problem for hU 
fellow-in vestigators. 

The second point is the use the author has made of his 
chrobologj'. He divides the material into four groups (with 
subdivisions) and the fourth is dated 750-550 b.c. This is 
said to correspond with a period of '* thought-ferment" 
from 750 to 000 n.o. But ho has given no evidence for any 
such ferment in HpantshaJic circles. WJiat he does is to 
refer to the Jain and Buddhist reports of heretical teachcia 
in a later century, and without any attempt to prove that 
the Brahmiaa of Brahmavarta knew anything of the heretics 
of Magadha. Other assumptions a re made—that this thought- 
ferment was so bad that there was a common danger that 
appeared to shake the very foundations of the society’*, 
and that therefore the Bh'Vffttkt'igTta was composed, the last 
elaborate attempt made by’ the followers of the old Sraiita 
religion to defend orthodox Grahmaniam against the disruptive 
forces that were gathering to a head in the century or so 
immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism.” 

This, it appears, involves the question of the unity of the 
poem, and the author deals clearly with the theories of 
Garbe, Oldenberg, and Hopkins, But how are the oontradic- 
tiorw in the poem to be oxpliUncd ? For the author there are 
none, Apart from a few unimportant additions he ctaima 
that it is possible to give a synthetic and philosophically 
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consist™t interpretationp " irithciut saorificmg the plain 
intention of even a single one of the TlXlstansas of bhs Poem 
This appears to tqiss the imiin point. Scores of bha^nkaras 
and conmeDtfttoitip he says, have majntaincd that a unitaiy 
and self-conaifftcnt teaching could be extracted^ And now 
Dr. Belvalkar bas extracted another. But it is not Dcoeasaty 
to prove that the author of the poem was self-^wiisbtciit 
before we can attribute the authoeship to one man. In any 
case this baa Httlo to da with the question whether the poem 
was composed before the rise of Buddhism, 

EDW'aaD J. Tnoiias. 


Indica 

Ui I>. BARJiETT 

1. F. Otto Schuauer : The Kaskmib Recension op the 
BHACAVADofTA, {Beitrage zur indischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft und Religionsgeachicbto. Herausg+ 
v.J.W/Haoeh. 3. Heft.) dl 3<61,pp.52. Stuttgart: 
Wp Kohlhammer* 1930, 

Having observed that the quotations from the Gita in 
Ramil kai;ithaV MSarmt^bhmlm and Abhinavagupta's Bhaga- 
rndgltariAamm^aJui shew oonaidcrable divergences [roin the 
V'^ulgatc text (V), Professor Schrader rightly conctuded that 
there must have been a recension of the Gita peculiar to 
Kashmir {K) \ and of this latter he found a nearly complete 
copy—^the only one that cxiata, as fur as is known—in the 
Siiradii birch-bark MS. Or. 6763d of the Britiah Miiaeuw. 
acquired id 1907 i Op th& baai^of^bia material be bas prepared 
and publjtthed in the preacDt monograph a coltatioa of all 
passages where K differs from V, with extrocta from the 
above mentioaed esommentaries, preceded by an introduction. 
This scholarly and fascinating study is of much importance 
for the criticism of the Gita text. Apparently, as Dr. Sebmder 
holds, K. was the only recension of the GM known to scholars 
in Kashmir dosTi to the end of the tenth century, and “ must 
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buTfi fallen into disuBc there at about the time of the extinction 
of the Pratyabhijnu school, eay in the fourteenth century 
It b thus quite one lent, and the question arises whether it 
represents the Urtert more faithfully than V. I>r. Schrader 
answers in the aflirniative. K has fourteen whole and four 
half-'verBcs which V lacks : of these he considers that “ not 
one ... is unmbtakablj an interpoktion, while in one or 
two cases even the opportunity for an interpolation seems to 
be Diisaingf", and " some at least . . . moy have been in the 
original Gita before the niimbor of its stanzas was cut down 
to seven hundred On the other hand, two verses of 
V (ii, 66-7) are not in K, and in Dr. Schmdei'a opinion were 
not in the original Gita. There arc in K a few readings 
which may be corruptiona of V, still more which look like 
emendations, but there is also a “ rather numerous class oE 
readings wliich appear to be original readings of the Gita 
preserved In K but corrupted in V Dr. Schrader argues 
bis case with skill, and the problem is a very delicate 
One< In a few ciiscs the variants of K are so superior to 
those of V that they may be regarded os original ’; mono 
often they seem to be either conjeetiua) emendations or slight 
varbtions which might natursUy arise in a rather carelessly 
guarded textual tradition. The verses peculiar to K may be 
genuine, or they may not: a dccbion is at present impossible. 
Thus we are led to the concluBion that K has preserved some 
genuine readings which V has lost, but that its tradition has 
been not a little warped by editorial emendations and possibly 
also by some interpolations. "Whether in spite of these 
changes it is nearer to the original Gita than V is still not 
clear: but we must be grateful to Dr, Schrader for the 
valnable materials which he has placed in onr bands and the 
ability with which he Las stated this important case. 

* 1 tctitim to doEibE wbolbcf Wb <iviik IqclwJc in tbli liJt K'l rqwiiitg 
nAtSibh^foti fsr tho woU-known cnai at U+ H, for it mnkB to me 
like q eonjectinv to amend V'» m whieb I bclleiv 

c&n be Mitiaf«!torily 
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2, CONTEIBUTJONS TO THE HlSTTORY OF THE HlXDU ReYENUE 

System. By U. N. GEOsirAL, M.A,^ Pb.D, x 6^^ 
pp, sY + 313+ Cakpttii: Upivcr?sity of Gakuttiij 1329. 

JIt. Ghoehal diyides his work into fonr part^, giTing us 
successively a Teview of the beginnings in the Vedic age^ 
a discussion of refcrcncea to the revenue system in the Dhantia- 
suifas, BharTna-S^Tmj imd NUi-kiidTas^ an account of its 
hiMtorical evolution in fforthem India from e. 300 b.c+ to 
1200, and a concltiding sutoMaTy^ with a glossaiy^ of 
fiscal terms and on indeac. His treatment is scholarly and 
judicious^ and he has thrown much light on the obscure 
probknis of ancient Itidiau re^’cnuc-adniiiiUtTation. 

On a number of minor points, indeed^ there is room for 
differences of opimonK Mr. Gho^hal is perhaps a trifle too 
ready to read the KaiUoHya as a document of Mauryan 
administ ration. I venture ^ moreovert to doubt his explana¬ 
tion of the term uparihjim {p. 191, etc.), and iJicline rather 
audaciously to ecc in it the same thing as the Tamil 
i,e. the Crowm's share of produce (mef = upari ); nor am I 
convduccd by his interpretation of udrai)^ aud slid. His 
rendering of as gardens and fields owned by the king ” 
Cp. 108) seema unlikely ; may not sMu rather he a sort of 
water-rate levied in paj™ent for the use of reservoirs 
(cf. Kdtd, \\f 24) ? The old problem of the term tAumi- 
{xAidra-jiydija, I suspect, may be solved more satisfactorilv 
by comparing Yadiivapmkiik's definition of bhumi-edtidra as 
Irr^ydgyd MuA, “land unfit for tillage ”, with the section 
of the Ktwt^Jlya entitled bhumi-cchidm-vidhana (ii, 2), w hich 
treats of the king^a conversion of forces and wildernesses 
into gmiiing grounds, retreats for Bralnnans, royal parks, 
and the like ; hence bhumi-cchidm-m^i^u w^ould naturally 
mean the same condition as that under w+ich tenants hold 
land in wildernesses, forests, etc.”, i.e. precario, with reserva¬ 
tion of the tang's right to eject them at His will. Further, 
while Mr. Ghoahal is right in maintaining that many of the 
Hindu fiscal arrangements lived on under 3Iiisliiii rule, he 
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is harclly right In desfirihliig as “risky** Mr* Moreland's 
conclusion " that the Moslem conquest brought with it a 
fusion of the indigenous system with the nearly identical 
system of the conquerors** (p. 2S7). for, to take only one 
eammplej the Hindu syE^em lias no trace of the On 

the other hand^ I heartily agree an ^sentials with him. 
It 13 particutarly pleasing to see that he has wholeheartedly 
accepted the view that in aacient India the Crown owned 
the landj which I have taught my students for many yearn 
past, and which has recently been ably eonJirtued by Dr* 
Bieloer. In this connection T would correct an ancient 
blunder which has trailed its length through many books 
and still lingers in Ghoahal's pagea fp, 157 tb 
the mistranslation of Strabo xv^ 40 (quoted from Meg;astheries), 
which Mr, Ghoebal, repeatiog the version of Mr. Monahan, 
presents thus (p. 167): The whole of the land h the 

property of the king and the busbandmeEi tilt it on condition 
of receiving one fourth of the produce/^ Tliis last clause 
is abflolntely wrong. Strabo writes j fuaSoB S" IttI 

T^rdpTfus ipyd^QVTai tw Kapwwvp “ they till it on condition 
of paying one-fourth of the produce as rent/* Tlio pre¬ 
position im is used to denote condition^ price, or intertstp 
as in «7ri SpoLXji-'l} Sav^il^aBat, which means “ to borrow money 
on condition of paying one dracbiua (on evciy monthlyp 
i,c. 12 per cent) *'* Strabo ia thus in exact agreement with 
Diodoma^* and the conclusions which Mr* Ghoahal has based 
on the mietranslation fall to the ground. 


It mAj bo bldod th4l ihi tcf oi (pp. 240 f+, 201, eto.} may 

□n ibe KnAJogy of iuBciiptlom bo oKpUinod oa doADiixiB Ibe 

mAjTtAgo-ti&K. 'Dm tumtlAlicti <il h^^rn u " (p. 90) sUe BDomu tn 

bo HH Krrorp whilu ** pro ^id"' (p. 13S) U Tery uikiiAppy, anil 
'■ aiiUukjrB {p. S571.) U A Dilituko tor diAuliikyA "'* 

* DiodDEiu u dim mliiDndBratoocl by Mraan, MgeilbAn Uad GbcMbiLl; 

tho inw tUDAhin^ of hii BtAtomonl ia ™y AkilftUJy orplainoU by l^r. Btvtaer 
in hli Grundiigi^tiiMm la IwGtm, a work which Uiraws totno vaJiubb light 
on tbn lubjDCi. 
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Some Aspects of Akcjebt Hjtoo Vqhty. (Th« 
Manindra CliaJMlra Nandy LeetiireSp 1925.) By D, R, 
Bhandabkar, M.A, Ph.B, x £>|i pp. i + 224. 
Calcutta priutcd, Benares Hindii Uuiveraity^ 1929. 

Ill Ms first lecture the author seta hiTuscIf to show the 
exigence of the science df polity as an independent study in 
India with a literature goinj^ back to at least 650 ^^C.p and 
with the fourfold object of teaching the methods for gainitig 
a kingdom, preserving it, developing its resources^ and 
bestowing its aurplm wealth on deserving persona (/Irf/idx) ^; 
and he aurveyB the literature of polity, claiming that the 
Knutal^ya was well known from 200 n.d. onwards to the 
fifteenth century* The tlieme of the second lecture is the age 
of the KdvlaHya’^ arguments are umTshalled tq coufute 
those scholars who would assign it to a post-Mauryan date 
and to piQve that it beicnga to the age of Candrsgupta, of 
which the lormer seem to me to be more telling than the latter, 
for we have singularly little knowledge of social life in the 
first centuriea of our era, apart from Vatayayana, and there 
is not much cogency in most of the f^uotatioua of verses and 
dicta, which may well be traditional and tralaticious. The 
third lecture treeta of the Hindu conception of the Statc^ 
which is analysed into its sev^en elements, and is compAred 
with Western theorieft. In the fourth lecture are discussed 
the various types of State known to the ancient Hindus, 
comprising (d) monarchy (subdivided into tlie rule of 
feudatory I overford, and universal monarch), dyarchy, and 
or kiDgship spread over a royal family,^ 


* TBe altcmpt PU p, JUS fT, to ihb Woltl iirtha with iW tpdkDlcal 

Hfiha^kam lind Hud Ihuj Hp«lf 1 Ko BuLke the patrpni^ of 

tedarian Icfidprit 0 jurlme- objoet of polity, bcwuib to m6 oeedkira niad 
vncoaviarUig. It iv bnl io tlio von) indellnlto; rtHtetmrii 

mlrrprvtHl it diatinntiy^ 

* Thfr 4:?orm;taer« uf Ihii mtirrpntAtioa of Irufd-iailjrAq m K^uf. (p. lOOJ 

mmy be doablMl i thti AoUior on p. 10S admits tlmt in iht! 

tthMi? wued rri-orfl lo rlnn-j^t*nn 3 nii?nl. 
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(&) political of K^triyaa, such as the Ga^-sanffha»^ 

cxempiiGcd by the Liecbavifl, etc., (<?) civic dcmocnicies, 
Tiai^nia^y and {d] country dccaocFocics, jbjtajwdffs. The 
author has no doubt' * tliat the rules of procedure of the 
Buddhist Safigha “ were those which were already iu vogue 
with the institutions of a democratic type, whether political, 
municipah or eommercliiL " fpp. 124 L ]; 1 feel less certainty. 
In the fifth lecture are cousidered the various Hindu theories 
on the ofigin of the State and position of the Sovereign, 
which are analysed and compared with those of Europe ^; 
and the sixth deals with the nature and ead of the Hindu 
State, examining the function of the Crown in the creation of 
order and development of economic and cultural welfare and 
arguing that Kautalya’s conception of the social order is 
Vcdic in character, but earlier than that of Manu, From 
this cursory outline it will be seen that Dr* Bhandarkar 
handles themes of importance ; and it may be added that ho 
deals with them ably. If some of his arguments do not seem 
to cany conviction, it must be admitted that he writes with 
skill and eniditionp 

A lew points of detailed criticism may be appended. The 
author repeatedly writes “ deserved ” lor “ deserving ” ; 
why 1 The aTginnentation on pp. 05 h ecems to me to be 
obacitre and not always sound. On p. 67, L 17, and p, 69, 
I. 5, idAifasanuifi/a la wrongly translated, p, 97 suggests the 
query : does the author mean that there ever were any real 
mkravartim who conquered the whole of Itidia ? The question 
on pp, &9» 11. is uniutelligihle to me, and the arguments 
Oh p. lia, IL 2-9, and p. 115, 1. 13, seem to be based on a 
misundeTfitanding of Pacini, On p. 117 the meaning of 

tribal oligarchy ” assigned to is very doubtful. And 
lAeofAropQs on p. 162 claniours for correction. 


1 Profoaflor BbaadArkar'* diKUHiuti of Ih# " palemtl view of UngaSiup *' 
on p. 104 a., ttiDTagh good Lu 1« quiUs ^ttvSnvmat in ihii lee tyre, ab 

this tiow implfiu no tkeOr^' o| the nf kingship. 
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4. Han'DDUCH uf-s Sansxhit airr Textes trKQ Glossar. Von 
A* Tuuhb. 1 Teil: Graioinatik. Zweite Auflage .... 
VErbefla&ct uttd nut Nacbtragen veta^lien von Hehmaa'^ 
Hirt. 81 X 5ii pp. 11+538. Heiddberg: Carl Wjnti^r^ 
1930. 

Tlminb^s Mandbuch, m Dr. Hirfc remarks m hia foreword, 
may be said to have two souls, as it not only sets forth the 
roles of Bao&krit jipiidimAr, but abo presents them in the light 
of Indo-European oompamtivc philology ; and the notable 
skill with whiob the author has fiilAlled this twofold task 
has been rewarded bj the appreciation of students, which has 
necessitated the preparation of tbia new editnon. Dr* Hirt, 
who stands in the foremost rank of oomparative philologLsts, 
and has made a special study of early Indo-Aryan from the 
comparative atundpomt., is peculiarly well qualifled to bring 
the book up to date, and he has discharged tus duty with 
vigour and success, completely re-writing some ports and 
Bupplemeutiog or oorrecting others by appendices, lu tbia 
ease the adage h mieux tM Vemk^mi dit doe^ not hold good. 
The volume h not only an excellent grammar of Sanskrit, 
but likewise n storehouse of interesting data and theorieis of 
comparative philology^ many of them indeed debatable^ 
but all of them fruits of ripe modem scholarship, 

A few points, however, still remain open to improvement, 
chiefly in the surveys of Indian literary and poUHcal historv. 
Thus it ^ems to us that, with all respect to the great £opp, 
it b doing him more than justice to style him the " BcgrQnder ** 
of comparative philology, which miiy be said to begin with 
Father Cccurdotix about 17G7^ and was first placed on a aound 
basis by Jones. The name of Alesanderb great ndveimry 
was probably not Patera, as is stated oo p, 15, but Pauram ■ 
the Greeks can hardly be said ever to have gained " festen 
Fuaz in India (ibj; aud the statement abont ^^dic*neue 
Bllite " of litemturo under Vikmtniklitya of UjjayinI in the 
sixth century (ibj is little more than a fairy tale, embodying 
vague memories of CandragupUi II. The Brahmai^as, 
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according to orthodoxy, belong not to smiTti (p. 23) but to 
Iimccuracies of tliis kind, boTrever, which concern the 
framework mthor than the essential matter of the book, 
weigh almost nothing in the scale against its solid merits. 

5. The KicANA-VAnnA of Kitivabman, with the Com- 
MEKTAEV OF .Janartja:sasena* Editcjd. with an Lntro- 
dnetion. notesp and extracts from the Commentary of Sar- 
vanandanaga by SusniL Kumar De, 11.A., DXitt, (Dacca 
University Oriental Fnblications Series, No, L) x 6, 
pp. j + i + x:xvii + IS6 + ip 5 plates. Dacca : The 
University of Dacca ; Allahabad printedp 1929. 

The Klmkn-mdha is a poem which won widespread admira¬ 
tion among the Pandits by its skilful manipulation of dotible 
meanings and verbal jingleBp for it is often quoted In grammarap 
lexica, and works on ola?nHra ; the author seems to have 
lived in the ninth or tenth eentury, apparantly in Kalihga 
or thereaboutSp It is quite brief, comprising only five cantos, 
or 177 verses in all, narrating (with some variations from the 
epic version) the storv' of Kicaka's attempted outrage on 
Draupadi, his death at the hands of Bhlma^ DuryMIuma^e 
mid upon Virato's herdsp and his defeat in battle by the 
Pa^ijavas. Dr. De justly sums up Nltivarman^s merits by 
saying that “ he is not a great poet in the proper acceptation 
of the term, nor even a mediocre poet, but Ins pretensions 
are in other directions, lim tbeme is sloiidcr, and no attention 
is paid to its really poetic possibilities ■ but those defects are 
made good by the luxuriance of verbal enibellkhment and 
by the pkill displayed in the use of double meanings and 
clever chiming. By thia alone our author cinims merit, and 
hia work m one of the earliest authoritative examples of ita 
kind It b therefore a welcome aecesaion to the published 
stock of Sanskrit literature. Dr^ De's edition of the text 
and of the useful and happily not too erudite commentary of 
Jonardona Sena, together with hb critical and exegetio notes?, 
is marked by the thorough mastery of the technique of poetry 
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und ahmlcata wtiich ctaracterisa all Ilia publications ■ and 
althongli a few mkprinta occur, they appear to be practically 
covered by the list of errata* 

0, Tee 0rige!<^ of Saivjsm anjj its History tjie Tamil 
LakDh By K. K. Subramasian'* if.A. (Supplement to 
the Madras llniversily Journal.) X 0^, pp, iv + 82* 
Madras: Dic«:c3an PresSj 1929. 

This is a flomewhat cursory survey of the elements which 
are comprised in the ^iva religion of the Tatnils. It begma 
with the Nagaa and the anake-cnlt represented by them, 
matriarchy with the ii:iifcl!f-cnltj patriarchy ^vitk the tiiigor- 
worshipy and imally the cult of Siva^ originally a Xorthem 
deity of deatructive nattirCj and thence proceeds in a somewhat 
disjointed fashion to the ^Ugam literature* Buddhist and 
Jainism in ancient times, the temples of the Tamil country, 
and the history of the dcvolopnaont of Saiviam, etc* The 
author lias read widely and makes some interesting points, 
but it cannot l>e said that ho k eonaistently critical or that he 
presents a very clear picture of th<5 growth of Salvism and 
germane subjects treated by him* 

7. Karnataka Kavi Crarite, A^olume III (Eighteenth 
and Niuetcenth Centuries), By Bao Bah auto B. 
Narasimhachar, iLA*, M*R.A.S. 8| x pp. lix + 
s.m + iLKih + 505t ph i* Bangalore* Sri Laksmiiuiru- 
sindia Press, 1929. 

With thLs volume the labour of neatly thirty-five years is 
concluded and a service of the highest valuo to Kannada 
literature reaches a happy consummation* lu it arc noticed 
215 modem authors, as well 113 352 earlier writers. True, few 
of these latterdaj votaries of the Muse arc of striking merit, 
and not few of them are obscure and insignificant ; but some 
have been notable figures in their gcueration, and all of them 
have laboured according to their ability to keep alight the 
lamp of their literature either by following the ancient paths 
or by adapting it to the new claims of modern life* The notices 
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begin with Appayya, c- 1705, and end with living authota^ 
wkila a large mnss of furthet information ie added in appendices 
I* 2* 4j 5, and 7, and in the intreduotiona the author effectively 
replies to most of the criticisms of his previous volnmea in 
Dr, \'eafeata$ubba}'ya^s Jii^ona-Hja- 

ri'narn. The total number of authom who are noticed in the 
three volumes is no less than 1^045, a figure which bears 
striking testimony to tho love of literature which ha^ 
characterised Kannadigas froin ancient times to the present 
day* We offer our oongratulationa to the Rao Bahadur on 
this happy completion of a maaterwork in which neither the 
a^lvance of years nor ill-health has lessened the skill of his 
craftamanshipj and which will be an enduring monument to 
the literary glories of his native land. 


Foreign Biografhies of Shivaji, By SuEENnaA Natu Sen* 
X pp. Ivii + 492* Calcutta: Book Company; 

London : Kegau Patil & Co. 

The literature connected with Shivaji is rapidly increasing, 
and this is the fourth of the series inaugurated as a STemorial 
of the Tercentenaty of his birth. Dr* Sen has already written 
valuable books on the militaTy and administrative systems 
of the Marathas and is well qualiffed to annotate the extracts 
contained in this volume from the accounts of epkedes of 
Shivaji'e career given by foreign writers* As suchj the book 
constitutes a ui^ful supplement to the source book of Maratha 
history which is in course of publication under the auspioea 
of the Oovemment of Bombay, Tho longest and the most 
interesting, though not tho most historically reliable, item 
la the trauslafciou of Coame da Guarda’a Life of the famom niwf 
forlufUii£ This work, written only fifteen j^rs after 

bhivajia death by a Portuguese or Goanese inhabitant of 
Portuguese India, contaiiiB much unhistorical matter such as 
the suggestion that Shivaji was bom at Basscin and was of 
Portuguese descent^ but it includes some information not 
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to be found elsewlierep as, for mstaDce^ tbe account of a naval 
engagement between tbe Portuguese and tbe Murutba^. Its 
testimony to Shivaji's well-ordcTcd adiiimifrtration and 
persozml sonsa of jiistieo m the more valuable as coming from 
a member of a comniunity whicli bad more reason to fear 
than to admire Bbivajin Of tbe French sources, wc may 
perhaps be inclined to agree with Orme that Carr^ is too 
erroneous and too confused to be worth dependence^ though 
Dn Sen is willing to allow him more merit. The most 
mtercstmg of the French extracts is the report from Franyois 
Martin, the famous founder of Pondicherry, whidi throws 
fresh light on Shivaji's Kamatak expedition and helps to 
prove that it waa intended as a permanent conquest and not 
as a mere plundering raid, fncidcnfally it shows what a 
plucky fight Sher Khan Lodi put up on behalf of the Mu-salnian 
rulers against the invaders. The most reliable of the foreign 
accounts is that of the Dutchman Francis Valentine; hut 
that is not contempomneoua and is largely based on weU- 
known authorities such as Fryer. The selections from the 
English records are not important, hut they are interesting 
os showing the pertinacity of the English Company in 
advancing exaggerated claims for the lofssefl received at the 
hands of the Marathus at the sacking of Rajapiir, and the 
good-humoured maimer In which Shivaji avoided the settle¬ 
ment of these claims. The truth w^oa that the Maratbas and 
the English alike recognized the value of theic mtercourse. 
Dr, Sen seems rather querulous in his attitude towards his 
distinguished fellow-BengAli historian. Sir Jadu ffath Sarkar, 
He disagrees with the Utter s acceptance of the English 
statements, made by ^■arious persousp of Shivaji'e cruelty at 
Surat, on the ground that these statements were based on the 
evidence of Mr, Anthony Smithi who aftorw'ards proved 
to be an undeairable character. But Anthony Smith was 
himself a prisoner and claimed to be an eye-witness of tho 
crueltyp which was neither exce^ive in quantity dor in degree 
accorrSing to the ideas of the time : anti there seems no reason 
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vfhy he should have inTented the incident. Dr. Sen aim 
points out the incGrrectiiess of Sir Jadu Sfath Sarkar'a 
tmniplations from the French, and certairily the mistakes 
am bad. Ln one of the passages given, howeverj, Dr* Sen 
himself aecms to make a considerable error* and the translations 
from the French nairatives for which Dr. Sen seems to be 
responsible gencrallj read poorly^ even if they are aceucate. 
IUa style in English does not mdeed lead to easy reading; 
but the book contains much painstaking work^ and will be 
of value to Estudeiits of the period. 

Afohanustan. By Sot Geokoe M acM^dnxV. Sf x 51, 

pp. xii 350* Bell. 21^. 

The position of Afghanistan Ln relation to the Indian 
Empire ia of suck continuing Unfiortanoe that a study o-f its 
history and conditions from bo well-informed a pen as that 
of Sir George MaoMnnn must have great and permanent 
valuep Sir George lays stress on its ancient connection and 
union with India, and reminds us that Hindu kmgB ouoo held 
dominion over Kabul, long before the Moguls treated it aa 
one of the Provinces of tmllap The peoples of Afghanistan 
moreover spread over India and carved out klngdonm for 
themselvcB from Fesliawsr to the Bay of Bengal, and very 
nearly to Cape Ckraorin, though the ruHng dynasties were not 
per helps so generally Afghan in their origin as might l>o 
supposed from the anthor'a account. Whiles however* 
Sir George quite legitimately afcrcaaes the close connection 
between India and Afghanistan, Mr. Nariman in Ids introduc¬ 
tion to Through AmamiU^^s Afghamalan points out with 
equal justification the even more ancient and continaoiia 
relations between Peiria and Afghanistan : and be is certainly 
more correct in his statement that Pasbtu ia nearer to ancient 
Persian than modem Persian la, than 8ir George MacMunn 
is in his assertion that Foahtu is derived chiefly from Sanskrit. 
The truth is that Afghanistan, much of which was included 
in the ill-defined area of Khurasan* has always been largely 
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InmiAii in character, and waa always dletiact in caeentinis 
frotu Tndia, however clo^ the political connection. The 
closeness of that connectioti was, however, one of the rcaaona 
for the forward policy of Lord Auckland and his odvisere 
which Sir George shows to have had much moro justiheatioa 
than is generally allowed. It ia well that the reasons for that 
policy should be so authoritatively stated from the Britojih 
side, though it is shown clearly enough that the policy failed 
entirely, partly through insufficient allowance for ecobomio 
conditions and partly through the choico of poorinstnunents. 
As might bo expected. Sir George’s account of the three 
Afghan wars is clear and suJHeicnt, though it is perhaps strange 
to find a full dccription of the First War with no menlion 
of the gallant, if impossible, Skelton. In view of the absnid 
pretensions advanced in Afghanistan in respect to the Third 
War, the ito'Callcd War of Independence, Sir George’s account 
of the poor showing of the Afghan army is valuable. The 
" humiliating arrangcnieiit" by which it was terminated 
may have been justified by the war-wearbess of the Biitisb 
Empire, but it has had nnfortunato consec^ucnces b India 
and in Afghanistan itself. 

It may be permissibie to point out small errors m so 
excellent a production. The population of the Pan jab » 
twice stated to be forty millioDs instead of twen ty. The names 
"SfcCaakil” and “Clerk” are given as “McGaskil” and 
* Clerke , Tbe 42ud (Queen’s) Hogiment did not serve b 
Afghanistan. These are small mistokea bdeed in such a mass of 
facts which are set out for the reader with the hnmour which 
we expect from the author, 


Tiirouoh Amakuixah'.s AwnA.'n^AN. By Sorah Katrak. 
9i X 6i, pp. xxsiv -|- 145, Karachi: Sind O/wenw^ 
London : Lusao. 10^. 

This is an interesting account from the pen of a young 
Pars! meTchnnt of Karachi of two journeys in Afghanistan 
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just before the downfiil] of AmanuUah, It contoiaa sn intro- 
ductioD by Mr. G. K. Karimflii, a well-known Pars! joanmlist 
of Bombay, who has hiuiseli Tbrted Afghanistan. The latter's 
desire to exalt AnmnuUalfs achievements and the strong points 
of Islamic culture, lead to some remarkable statemeuts such as 
" while primitive Christianity hardly limits the number of 
legitimate wives, Islam fixes them at four. The 
monogamy of the modern West rests on no acripturea”. 
The sccoxint of the Third Afghan War with its suggestion 
that the British first invaded Afghan temtoiy and that 
“ the Anglo-Indian Army was aceonnted vanquished is 
distinctly disingenuous and should be compared with what 
Sir George AlacMunn says of that impudent and fatuous 
venture*', Mr. Katmk'a own account ia very pleasantly 
written, and, though be himself was impressed with the 
apparent progresa made under Amanulbh^a rule* he shows 
clearly enough how thinly the veneer of a cheap and gaudy 
TVestemiration lay over the real savagery and the stiB more 
real poverty of the country. Although the dow^nfall of 
AmaniiUah came as a blow to those who desired to use him 
as an example of the fitness of Orientals to rule on Western 
lineSp it k dear enough that his policy was dangerous to 
India as weU as to hk own country. Considering the 
importance of the Afghan trade to Karachi, some desctiptitfli 
of the commercial possibilities would have been useful; but 
the author is to be commended for his brightly written 
narrative. 

P. R. Cadell. 

Eueopean Adventitrers of Northern India , 1785-1849. 
By C, Grey and H, L. O. Garrftt. 12 x 74, pp. 361 + 
xlviii, Lahore : Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Punjab, 1929, Obtainable {price 16 a* 6d,) from the Office 
of the High Conmiksioner for India, India House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

In the modem history of India there are few more fascinating 
quests than the investigatiou of the careers of the European 
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AdvcDtur^sra in tb^ Punjab ol pf6-aniiexjition times. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who could speak with personal kaowledgep 
eiperienced the attractiem of the tbeme,, and fabnded fact 
with fiction in hia AdverUurer in the Punjab. In more 
recent timea Mafor Hugh PearBe has introduced to ua 
one of the mo^t fiambovant of thia clasa in hia 
Gardinerj TfamUer and 5o/dfier, publLshod in 1898 ; and the 
career of the f erocious Avitabile has been laid bare to the world 
by the late Mr. J. Cotton m one of Mb meat thaming 
etudica. The nameg of the more prominent or succeaeful 
of the advenfFurere—Thomas, Ayard, Ventura, Avitabde* 
Massonp Harlan, Gardmer—are well enough known, but 
except in the fihort appendix to Major Pearse's book there 
has not np to date been any publication which dealt 
comprehensively with the information avadable regarding 
these and other examples of the ** Adventurer ” clasB, This 
want baa now been very successfully supplied by the book 
under review. 

The time for drawing at first hand on personal rerninUccncoa 
has now passed away; it may bo said to have expired with 
the deaths some twenty years ago, of the venerable and 
much-beloved Faqlr Sayad Qamrutldln of Lahore. But a good 
deal of oral tradition gumves, and finds its way into the 
present publication through one of its aiU^hore, Mr. C. Grey, 
an old inhabitant of Lahore, who has long taken an interest 
in the subj cct. Some of the ad venturers, such as Homgbe rger* 
Harlan, and Gardiner, left records of their own experiences, 
and in respect of most of them there are scattered references 
in the innumorablo biographies, memoirs, diaries, and histories 
ilealing with their period. AJJ those sources of mlormation 
ha%^ been diligently explored by the authors of the volume 
now under review, and there is probahiv little or nothing of 
valne which they have not incorporated in their work. They 
have also had at their disposal new^ and valuable sources for 
research in the admirable reprint of Punjab Records carried 
out by the late Mr. F. Raynor in 1911 ; In the Sikh pay rolls 
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Investigi^ied by Mr. SitA Bum Kobli; and in tie otbur 
QumerovB records, Englbb and Yeinocukr, ^Mcb aie in the 
pds^esaion of tbc Punjab Gcrt’cmnient. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett 
himself p one of the autbois of thifl book, hnsp in bis capacity 
of Keeper of the Punjab Govcrtment Bccoids, teen rcfeponsible 
for the preservation oi tbow Bonrees of inioimation. Under 
bis entbtLsiafitic ^idance, the old Government BecojdH baTe 
been rescued from oblivion and set out and arranged and made 
available for stnidents in the appropriate atmosphere of the 
Tomb of Anarkali, Prom these sources he has aoeattbed 
a great deal of useful biformatjon auppleinentary to that 
alreadv available, and the result is a book trbicb cannot fail 
to attract the attention both of tbe historical student and of 
the general reader. It la a comprcbciiaivi;- work dealing with 
some seventj different oharactem, mad supptyitig the infomia- 
tion available regarding each in a manner which should 
render it for the future the standard work on tbe subject. 
At tbe same tinae* without making any undue sacrifico of 
academic accuracy^ tbe antbom have avoided the pitfalls 
of pedantry and their work c^ibits a popular diction of a 
spirited and almost breezy character. They have prcwluce<l 
a book which will give pleasure to a large circle of readers* 

E. D. M. 


Mug UAL Lano Rkvkkue System. By Ijikka Sukpaham* 
7^ X 5, pp. iii + 10^ + V. Woking : The Basbecr 
Muslim Library, Price Ssi 

In this pampbletp reprinted from the Joiimfll of the Bangohre 
Mythic Society, l^fr. Sundaram makes a galloot attempt to 
elucidate an obscure subject. His equipment is» however, 
inadequate. lie has not gone to the sources, but relics on 
translations and secondary works^ some o| wliioh are long out 
of date j while be more than once deplores the inaccessibility 
of books which he would like to have seen* His account of 
Akbar's system is in effect ** potted Gladwin, and, while 
Gladwin wa$ a worthy pioneer^ he is not a trustworthy guide. 
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The pampUet cannot, therefore, be rfigardcd ob a vnlimble 
contribution to knowledge, while the writet^a general history 
ia not immaculate: Abol Faxl was never ** the famous vizier 
of Akbar” (p. 1): Todar Mai never "served under Feroz 
Sheh ” (p, S2): Sher Shah reigned for five years, not '"for 
nearly a decade and a half ** (p. 19). 

W, H. M 

Baplava RAJA-DEVA:aA-RACfALE. By Haei-Haba, etlited by 
T. S, VENEuV^^^A^WA, M.A., ProfeiBSor of Kanarese, the 
Maharaja's College, ilysore. pp, lOfi. Frinted at 
Wesleyan JliRsion Press, Slyaore, 193f>. Price Rs. 2, 
This book is a welcotne addition to the history of Kanaresc 
literature, and it is based upon the palm-leaf ori^nah In 
the history of the rise of Hindu creeds, Basava, the founder 
of Vira-Saivisni (sometimes known as the JaOgama Sect) 
occupies a prominent place. NevcrtheleaSi his life and 
achievements are still a matter for contT 0 ver« 3 % In tho 
absence of any hiatorjcal records, the followers and admirers 
of Basava have had to rely on the various J^^[Iran(ia which 
have sprung up around hia name, and it is precisely in the 
valuation of those that the importance of Hari-Hara's B&aava 
Raja Deiara RagalS at seeUn. Although this book does not 
enlighten us on many questions concemog the life and success 
of the expounder of Vira-Saivisin, it is a substantial eontrihu- 
tion to the account we already have of him. Professor 
Venkannaiyya has brought to light many new facts about 
the hie of Bnsava hitherto not mentioned in the varioua 
BossVA Purao^p Further, iu this work greater attention ts 
paid to historical accuracy than to kgendric snperfiuities^ and 
as such it is of substantial value to students of literature and 
history. Hari-Hara was essentially a " Pcnjt of the People 
and the flncncy of hk thought and diction places him in 
the front rank of the Kanarese poets. The introduction to 
the bookf though ably written by Professor Venkannayya, 
is inclined to be rather pedantic. 


C. S. K. Fathy. 
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The Commercial Policy of the Moouls. By D. Pant, 
B.Cotn,, Ph.D,, University of Lucknow* 10 x 7, pp* 3 ■{- 
281. BoQiba,y : D. B. Taraporiivala Sous it Co, Rt. 6* 
This book k a thesis approved for the dc^c of Ph.D* 
oanferred upon the author by Trinity College, Dublin. It? 
title pvea but » scanty iiidication of its couteiita, for. os Lord 
Meston in his Foreword has buuI, the book might with equal 
justice have Wn entitled “ How the Moguls had no Com- 
mefeial PoUcy,” and t^e is a subject which could have been 
disposetl ol in a few pages. The writer has in fact undertaken 
a wider task, namely the history of eonuiieree under the 
Moguls, but even this subject cxsupiea some 30 or 40 pages 
only out of his 276 pages, and the rest of his book is taken 
up w'ith a series of historical pictures illustrating the atmo¬ 
sphere in which the commerce of Mogul times had to struggle 
for its existence, These pk-tures are set forth in a discuisive 
mood, and have often Lttle enough to do with the subject 
in liand, but they are written with obvious gusto and, 
illustrated as they are by numerous quotations from travellcn 
and other writem, they will afford to those who approach 
the Subject for the first time a vivid impression of the days 
of the great 3fogul sovereigns, fn those portions of the 
book which deal moru directly with trade and comuLciee, 
the quotation of authorities is somewhat indiscriminate, 
and one is Dot inspired with the confidence necessary to enable 
one to accept all the condusions, some of them of a contro¬ 
versial character, which the author gives us without detailed 
reference to authority. The writer, how'ever, is obviously 
interested in the question of the commerce of hi? period, 
and be appear? to have the qualifications to write an 
excellent account of it which could be confinefl to the 
subject at issue, and supplied with scholarly documentation 
of the condusiona reached. If these are not the charactoristic 
features of his present ticatise, their altaence is atoned 
for hy a pleasant spsee of enthusiasm and research which ono 
IB glad to see devoted to subjects of this important character. 
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Tit« Post-Caitanya ^AHA^rA Cult of BenoaIi. By 
Masixdra Mohas Bose. 10 x 61, pi». xviii + 332, 
Oalcattn ; Univcsraity of CAlcutto. 1930. 

Tho nnttinil religion of mao, saya Mr. Boae, is based on 
an ideal of universal biotlicrhood, and the ideal is to be 
effected ■' through the personal realiisation of Jove which ia 
the cement of linioii , \Vhat he gives, however, is tho 
study of a sect found all over Bengal, wJiich is devoted to the 
practice of sexual ism os the expression of religion. There is, 
we a« told, a vast literature mostly in manuscript, and the 
author has become intimate with somo of the gurus, so that 
he is able to to]] much which not only explains the obloquy 
to which such sects are liable even m India, but makes it 
easier to get to the ectiial facts, though even he has to resort 
to asterisks. From this point of view his account is most 
valuable in clearing up the deliberate ambiguity of certain 
texts. There are certain psychological and probably phyaio* 
logical states to be explained. Unfortunately he has gone 
further, and tried to give a Mstory of sex worship from the 
earliest times. This ia based on second-hand and misunder¬ 
stood sources, and even when he aeals with its Iiktoiy tu 
India he shows a lack of knowledge of the essential literature 
and also of grammar. lie finda the ideal of Paraktyfi {a term 
unnecessary to explain here) in the Bsi’cda and Upanishoda, 
and also in the Buddhist Kathavatihu. Yet in tho latter, 
although he refers to Mrs. Rhys Davida’ translation, he 
tranHlates dhamvnnni potiscixtnfi os “ (thev) 

enter upon sexual relations for the sake of dliamma ahowing 
that ho has no cTca of the meaning of TMeMuiuim dhoinmaiK, 
and that he thinks that if^arsmcrxi in the accusative 
mean " for the sake of dharama ”, Yet when he cornea to 
the real Buddhist j^atiajiya sect, he appears to know nothing 
of our chief source of information, the 
HOT of Dr. important work. 

Chapter IV is on the higher aspect of the doctrine, and 
ends with a comparative study of this doctrine with the 
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Pooitivkm and Buoiaaism of modum Europa. Neverthdessj 
when he U epeakiii{f of what he know^a, hta aeeomit gives 
the impressioo of candoor and of a real knowledge of the 
practices of this sect. 

Edward J. Thomas, 


The Na-tobe of CoKSCtotisN'Esa. By R* Roaxt Lieot^-Col,^ 
etc. 9x6^ ppp 160, London; William^ k NorgatOi 
Ltd., 1930. 

Thz Budpha^s Goujen Path, A TDannal of practical 
Buddhism based on the teachings and praeticea of the 
Zen sect, bnt interpreted and adapted to m^t modem 
GonditionSp By Dwioet GoBBAan. 7f x 5, ppi^i + 210^ 
Li>[idon; Luzac k Oo^i 1930* 

The Lores oiP the WoHnEaFTiL Law, or the Lotus Gospel, 
Saddhatma Ftindarika SHtra, Miao-fa lien hua chiog. 
By W* E. BooTHiwk 9x6, pp. xii + 276. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Presa^ 1930, 

SA^keiya anb Modeein Thouoht^ By J. Ghcksh^ 3| x 6p 
pp, iv + 142, The Book Company, Ltd*i Galcutta. [1930,] 
All these works are devoted to religion and philosophy, and 
are only indirectly oonneotod with philological questions* 
The nature of conaciouaiicsa on the late Colonel Bost^a theory 
is not the ancient Indian view that it Is a little Man somewheice 
inside } nor is he troubled by the modem problem why certain 
cerebral vibrations should be nccompanird by just what we 
call eotisciousncas. For Colonel Rost tho vibrations themaclvea 
are the consciousness, or, as he prefers to put it* cousoiouBnesa 
is a functioning force of the nature of an etheric vibration* 
Wc are given a scale of vibrations of the ether from the longest 
up to the gamnia-raya^ followed by aix still higher rates, whioh 
are consciousnoiss, 7or ^Mogically, eonflciousnea 3 must 
necessarily be the qiiicki^t form of energy in existence 
Nor is he troubled with the rise of ** awareness beoause for 
him conseioujTicss ** Includes the whole process lending up to 
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aworeni^ ”* After a very rapid survey of tbe last hundred 
miUion years of the pmgresfi of evolution^ and a ohapter on 
the cytoarchitectoiiica of the human eerebra] cartel, the autbosf 
gives his views on Buddhist psychology drawn chiefly froiu 
the Dhamma^nganiu These we need not discus^ in fact, we 
are scaxftely allowed to^ for he tells ua that one cannot improve 
on the SAamfmmn^ni, and that it is " in the same etato of 
PiTRrrv as when expounded by the Buddha 
Mr. Goddardbook also deals with practical Buddhism ^ 
but from a Maluiyana point of view- He was once an American 
raiaionary, but became a Buddhist, and his book may appeal 
to those in search of a belief^ provided it is not belief in. a soul^ 
for he tells us t liat iq Gautama's tnind there was nothing like 
a Bclf-ccmsciotis fioul, nor Is Buddhism primarily a reUgion 
or a philosophy. It h simply a rational and practioal way of 
life. The author spent eight months in Kyoto, and became 
intimately acqualiit43d with the inner life of Buddhiatn as 
revealed in its monasteries and temples. Without any 
pretension to scholarship it givea a picture resting an personal 
experience of the life and mystic practices of the Zen monks* 
Proffy^r Soothill has prodneed an interesting edition o! 
the Loiu^ aa represented by one of tho Chinese versions, and 
for those who are metely curious to know what it is about there 
is an advantage in having the narrative linked by summaries 
and in the omission of repetitions. But no attempt has been 
made to utilize it for elucidating the original text. In fact^ 
he thinks that the Chinese may be more a paraphrase than a 
literal tmnalationt but that ” in the absence of the original 
text it IS difficult to speak with assurance ”, Doe« this mean 
that he is unawnre that the Sanskrit text has been publisbed % 
His introduction declares that in Mahayana salvation ia 
not attained by laborious effort, but simply by faith in the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; yet ho h aware that in this 
system all beings are to become Bodhisattvae nod Buddhas. 
Is there no effort in that ? Tlie Hinayaniat is described as 
** the believer in the salvation of the few by works Bat 
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what Rpoke of the few and of worka ? It is not 

clear why he should say that the Vulture Peat is in Nepal, 
when the text ftays it is at Rajagilia, Aniitabka does appear 
onder thifi name in the aUtra, though oot (p. 45) as a 
Bodhisattva. There is a glossary, but why ia 
" hermitage and T4mira “ Bovereiga (m hk own right) 
and dhttia dificipline " 1 

Principal Ghoahk book has also a practical purpose. He 
wished to produce something for India, and ahow that old 
ideals and outlooks ere not necessarily obsolete. He has, 
therefore, taken the Sa^ikbya in its classical fonn and based 
hie exposition on the Saiokhya K^ik^ and the Sutras 
with their natiyo commentaries. There la no discussion of 
the problems of its development and its different forms, which 
have so much exercised Western scholars, hut an admirably 
clear and persuasive account of the chief principles. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the book is the authork 
mastery of a beautiful literary style, which seems to be part 
of hifl mastery of the subject. 

E. J. Thomas. 

The Kachin Tbibes of UimMA. By W. J. 3, CARKAPffiTT. 

9i X 6, pp. viii + 119. Kan goon; Superintendent of 

Governuicjit Printing, 1929. Price Its, 3, or 4 f. 6d. 

Mr. Carrapiett, aa a member of the Frontier Service endowed 
with an exceptional capacity for acquiring languages^ had 
unuatml opportunities for recording in detail the customs 
of the KachinSp^ and made good inuj of them. Hiti book \a 
very interesting. There must surely be few communities in 
which individuals are allowed so little free choice in their 
actions ; not because of the intcrkrctice of others ^ but liccauso 
at every step the ornena have to bo consulted. The amount 
of time devoted to ritual suggests what is the fact: that the 
men lead an idle Hfe, nearly all the work being done for them 
by women or slaves. They show to an nnuaual degree the 
eharacteristics of a primitive race of fighters; tnithfulneas 
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and treftcheij, hospitality cmd an appetite fof revenge. A 
story ia told of a boy of ton whose hair was pulled by his 
uncle* Fifteen years kt-er he hired a man to seek the uncle^s 
hospitality (which by Kaohki eustom could aot bo rnfuacd) 
and murder him. 

Those who hold the axogical theory of primitive art will 
be pleaser] to read of the drawings which drax^rate the porches: 
bees to bring prosperity, a woumnk breasts for children, 
elephant-tusks for wealth. Several custodis have a humoioua 
aspect. A creditor takes his relatioiiB with him to live in 
the house of the debtorp w^ho wiU probably liutl it cheaper 
to pay biu debt. When a man-eating tiger b killed^ a stone 
is put in his mouth while the viHage priest eats a boiled egg, 
by way of warning other man-eaters that a tiger (the egg) b 
eaaier to overcoitie than man (the stone)* The use of a 
biunboo knife for cutting the iiavehstriiig and of a bamboo 
flpear and wooden sword at ammal sacrihccs are dearly 
survivals from an age, perhaps not so far dmtantp when 
motal implemcnta were unknown. 

The custom by wtoh a Kachin maiden chDoaos her husband 
through a process of trial and error is well knowTi, Lesa 
wdl known are the [acta that the choice ia followed by an 
elaborate marriage-ceremony (conspicuous by its absence 
among the Burmese) and that th*?re b an altera atjve form of 
marriage, presumably conaklerefl more rcapectablc, to a 
family; the bride, if there is more thmi one daughter, being 
selected by divination. It would bo intoresting to know 
which form is commoner. 

The book contains a chapter of useful waminp for ofBcials, 
and numeroiis and doubtless excellent photographs, badly 
reproduced by the Government Pre^s, which has not improved 
in this respect during the lost thirty years. It is a work of 
refercucci and its usefulness would be greatly enhanced by 
an index and a glossary. 


R. Guaxt Ehotvn. 
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Das Bum UbcrsetEt and Eikl&rt von Dr* Paul 

Hrixish. 1 bia 3 tatmund. 10 X 7* pp. xii + 436* 
Bonn, Peter Hanstem, 1930. Price Mks. 17.50. 

Here we have at laafc a bold and comprehensive ujider^ 
taking from the eonser^^ntive point- of view to vindicate the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateucli. The author is fully 
acquainted with the entire development of biblical exegeab. 
He investigatea atep hy step all the questions and problems 
which have hitherto been advanced by a higher biblical 
criticiflju, IVith a keen insight and complete maatery of the 
subject, he subjects each of these problems to a parching 
investigation t and ho ia able to refute them one after another 
in ft clear and way. He rcpro&enta the catholic 

point of view, though eiituiniBcribed by the decinion of the 
Papa] Bible Commission qf 1906, he ia still allowed a great 
latitude in the study of the Pentateuch, ita origin, and its 
anriquity. 

In the introduction from pages 1 to 90| he passes in review 
all the points which have been suggested aa showing dbScrcnees 
of authorahip, especially by that biblical critieiam formulated 
for the first time iu its extreme way by Wellcnhausen Grafp 
and then further developed and rDodified by soholam ever 
since that theory had been enunciated. Thus he showi by 
careful examination that the pbilologieal aigumcnt for 
valions authors or various documents being used for the 
compilation of the Pentateuch are far from convincing or 
proving anything. Many of the characteristics claimed for 
one document, e.g. J*j are also found in the other document 
called E, The difference in the use of the div'ino naines 
Elohim and Ihwh^ is sho^m not to be so con^tent as has 
been alleged to justify ascribing one document to J, and 
another to E* These names occur then indiBcriminately in the 
documents of alleged diverse origin. Tlie pro<jf which otbem 
have tried to bring from proper names in veij^ con^^ncinglv 
refuted, and thus one by one the author is able to show how 
little reliability there h in the arguments advanced hitherto 
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for the tfaeoiy that the Fenta touch h the result of u combiDa- 
tian cl vanoua documents. FontiaUy it had heou alleged that 
in the tune of Moaes there was no writing. This is shown now 
to have been a fallacy mating od that ignorance of facta which 
have now been entirely removed by v'atioufl discoveriea, and 
even the suggestion that the text w£tfi written in cuneiform is 
ahowd to be a hypothesis resting upon no real foundation, 
Ha points with great justilication to the diversity o( opinion 
which is still reigning among all those who are supporting 
the complex origin of tho Pentateuch. lie argues among 
others that if there had been separate documents such as had 
Iweu assumed then each of these documents would have 
contained a complete story. Why slioold a later redactor 
take a bit from one and a bit from another document when 
each tell the same tale, why not reproduce it in its entirety t 
And it passes the ingenuity of man to nnilerstaud how an}'ono 
could have compiled a boob of such uniform chamerter out of 
small patches and tatters. On tlie other hand^ he firndii 
that there are passages which seem to bo like glosses or 
explanatory notes, also some difficulties in the chronology 
and pi the number of years assigned to periods^ and even 
some slight difference in cxpresBians. 

Now the author declares himBcIf in favour of a purely 
Mosaic origin of the text, Mosea utllbsing for the Pentateuch 
all the tmilitioDs whkh were alive atnong the people, and 
possibly also lists and slight notices which had come dovrn 
from olden timoa. As for the fifst part of Genesis, the story 
of the Parodiee and the Flood, tho author bcHevca these to 
have been primordia! traditiona common to mo$t of the 
nations of ancient times and yet retapicfl and told in a more 
perfect form in Genesis. The cosmology^ is of a purely didactic 
character. He thus gives us ou X3 a Usft of all the passages 
which he believes vO bo duo to Moses, and considers that tho 
passages not included in that list am due to later interpolation 
■md emaller additions made in the courae of time« He pointa 
out that Closes had forty years time in which to write the booka. 
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and he did not write the whole Pentateuch at oin;e+ but ns 
cbcumMjiiices arose so were written down, and if there 

are slight changes in the temimoiog}' they are due to the 
development which hm taken place m between and the yoare 
which have passed between one ocetion and another. On the 
other Iiajid, he is quite fair to the higher critica, foe he givea 
on page 73 also the Ibrt of passages in Genesis such as ascribed 
by the authors to the varieus documents. He abo does not 
exclude the possibility that Moses had some assistant who 
took down his ivorda^ which would not impair the Mosaic 
authorship of the book, but might explain some slight 
differences in the words used. Without folio wing the author 
in this interpretation of the slight differences found, one 
must recogniase in this l>ook a ver^-" important advance in 
the interpretation of the test from a conservative point of 
viewp Hia negative criticism of the opposing schools is, 
unquestionably^ very dcstTUctive, wliikt it would be rather 
difficult to follow him entirely in the construetive part. The 
difficulties which he fijidg in the chronology have already l>cea 
dealt with by Deruitrins, a HcUenistic writer^ 2^000 years ago^ 
who endeavoured to cope with them and, as far as one can 
judge by the few fragments, seems to be quite satisfactory, and 
also tbe author of the Sed^ Otam of the first or second centurv 
C.E, has dealt with these problems, and seems to have solved 
them quite satisfactorily. 

After this introduction then follows the translation to 
w^bich the author haa added verj^ erhauHtive notes^ He is 
quite at home in the Ba.bylonian literature and he knows all 
the theories which have been advanced in the interpretation 
of the text. In the introduction and still more so in the 
translation and notes the author gives a complete literature 
almost to oach chapter and often to every important section ; 
each episodic is fully illustrated by an exhaustive array of 
litemry references heaides a select hiblicgraphy on p. &4, 
Although a catholic professor of theology, it is important to 
add that no specific catholic tendency U found in the book. 
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Intcresiang arc, therefore, the chapters on Paradise aad the 
Flood. Chapter X, the Hat of nations and their ideotiBcatioii. 
Chapter XIV, story of the War of Amraphel ; the theoriee 
about the twelve sons of Jacob, and, finally, the blessing of 
Jacob, Chapter XLIX. Scholars may differ from the author 
in the interpretations of sundry passages, but no one who 
hoe followed the trend of biblical studies in modem tunes will 
foil to recognize the profound learning, the unbiased character, 
the fairness, and the conaunuuate scholarship of the author. 
And all those who are interested in this subject owe him a 
debt of gratitude for this very valuable contribution to the 
study of the Bible and the attempted solution of some of 
the most important probJema. An excellent index oompletes 
this worh, which, moreover, is very beautifully printed. 

M. Gastek, 


Hebraische Geasimatik MiT Besutzuso der von E, 
Kauizscfl bcurbeitten 28. Auflage von Wilhelm 
Gesenius' hebmischer Grammatik vefasst von G, Bcrg- 
strasscr. IL Teil, Verbum, 1828. 8| X 5j, pp. viii 
+ 182 Leipzig: Hinricbsachc Bucbbandlnng. 1929. 
M. 5. 

This book, though nominally but a new edition of Gesenius’ 
Grammar ia pmctically a new work, and the author is to be 
commended on not having been deterred from its production 
by the appearance of rival works, however ambitious. One 
can agree with his opinion ** that the employment of absolu tely 
strick accuracy in mattera of Hebrew philology w’ould lead 
too demand for discarding the whole system of vocalisation ”, 
and having a free hand in dealing with the text, The 
grammarian, however, has to reckon with the words os ho 
finds them fixed by the dictates of the JlusSrah. This term 
has a historical, as well as grammatical interpretation. It 
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iLaa notMii^ to do with tradition ”, fl3 the author'fj 
AlassQra to but should be Ukcn m a trsus- 

formution of fl^Cp (Eiecli. sx, 27). This m^ans the 
Htrict ** binding down " of the text^ both consotmnbs and 
vowela, for the purpose of reading the Law dorbg divine 
service. It banUy helps to take the word in the way Brockel- 
Enajin does (ZDMG., hiii, p. B19)^ since it is highly probable 
that a radical letter Js' was squeezed out as in “r;3 
(post'Biblical) (feoni j^X) being a form like 

The late J. Barlh*fl suggestion p. 40) > that this 

word might becon nected nith JU is really !oo far fetched, 
it need not be stressed that the Jliisoretic treatment of the 
text created many problems, caused exegetes to rebel against 
it, and to alter vowels^ consonants, and more, according to 
the individiml conception and taste of students. To all 
intents and purposes Biblical Hebrew is to a large extent 
atill in tbe melting pot, and the hope, once and for all, in 
every respect to get to hard facts must be given up for the 
present. The student meeta every where with widely divergent 
opinions, not only contradietory, but often set forth witli 
more acrimony than ncccaaafy. There m no need to treat the 
views of a scholar of the calibre of Eduard Konig with disdain, 
as k done m this book. The existing literature on questions 
of Semitics and in particular Hebrew grommar, is so A-ast 
and diver^Lbed that it k almost impossible to keep in any 
mcasiiTo abreast of it. The author tiid right not to enter 
deeply into the controveray on the phonological phcuiomona 
in connection ivith the formation of verb questions which 
have not hitherto led to any really satisfactory answer, and 
are not likely to result in any for the time Iwing, Unlike 
Arabic, Hebrew liafl few hanl and fast rules, wbile the otbeis 
are so overgrown with exceptlodJ?, that they in many cases 
flatly contradict w'hat tbe student expects. Finality is out 
of the question. One cannot he’p noticing the care the 
author takes not to commit bimBclf to definite statements, and, 
in the main, confine iiirujielf to recording what the text bringe^ 
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To tbo pamgTupbs dealing with the tcrniinations ip and 
e.g, he only speaks of Akficeickungen in dew Farm^^hte 
Without discimsioD, probably taking paralleb with Amfaio 
and Aiamaic for granted. Similar inatapcea are not lacking. 
A pleasing feature is the well-nigli complete bibliography 
attached to the chapters, though it mcludes publit^iiom 
which would not be inissed. 2 V niuuber of sentences are too 
long and involved, and likely to cause embaraBsment to 
readers not well grotinded. in the German langnagep It ia 
Hither curions that the anthor reverts to the oM-faabJoned 
spell big of grammatical terms long ago abandoned by Eautzsch 
and the modem schooL This, how^eveFi is a minor point. 
There are many items wlikh prompt further discussion, but 
theae had better be left to special treatment. This is not a 
book for beginners, but the riper student will find in it a rich 
field for further research* The present instalments whet tho 
appetite for the Htill outst^inding sections. It m especially 
that on the noim with the fundamental discord existing 
betw'een two schools as to its nature and devetopmout which 
is looked forward to with eager expectation. It is to be 
hoped that the remaindef w'ill not bp too long delayed* 

H. HntgcHFELn. 


The Jewish Law of Theft. With compatative references to 
Roman and English Law. By IMoaES Jctnq^ LL.B., 
Ph.D. pp* vi + 14S. Philadelphia, 1920* 

Larceny h treated in various passages of the Pentatench. 
The aatne expression ia used for the secret abduction of 
persons and things, and ev^n in the ethical sense of clandestine 
acta without any sordid motives, as iu Gen. 34. For 
practical purposes the ncceerity arose of creatbg a code 
embracing all eventualities. This was the task of the 
traditional law with Ha commentaries and a wide supple¬ 
mentary literature. From the historical point of view it 
invites a comparison with the laws of other nations older,. 
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cmtempofaryp and later^ Thus the relevant Uwb in the code 
of Hammurabi are much harsher^ even to the point of cnieltj^ 
The rabbinic conception of theft docs not work mechanically* 
It entera deeply into the mind of the thief and examines the 
circiinistanceat bBt led to the ctiine^ the motiveap and aacertaina 
whether the act was premeditated or the effect of a sudden 
impulse, whether the thief acte^l with the mtention of keeping 
the stolen object permanently^ or to Testore it in due tune. 
It even inquires whether the thief had been forewarned. 
Theft is, thereforep condemned m severer terms than open 
robberyp bein|; mote dangerous to the oommunit}' on account 
of the greater difficulty to guard against it. The author also 
discusses the appropriation of o^vnerless objects, including 
fiuch as the ownemhip of which had been given up* To this 
class belong animnls living m freedom, or in unguarded fields* 
All important factor is the provision to avoid quarrels and 
bad feelings. Thus it is forbidden to take animals caught in 
a trap belonging to another person, or to minors* or mentally 
deficient people* because they are incapable to assert their 
rights in a court of law. The enjoyrnent of fruits in field and 
garden on the apot Is already permittetl in the BiblCi but 
removal without permission b forbidden. Ckutsiderable space 
IS given in the book to the relation of the Jewish law to that 
of tbo natiorts which hold sway over Jewbh territory, or in 
foreign lands. This had actual application when Jews lived 
under the dominion of ancient Persia* Romej Byz^anz^ and 
Isl^, Tlicir own laws hod under given conditions to ^ve 
way to the civil laws of the land* It is impossible to enter into 
the mass of detail discussed by the author, but he can justly 
claim to have presented a well nigh complete picture of the 
Jew'Uh coaception of the crime of theft in its juridical and 
psychological aspects* Far from being tlr}% mimy of the 
paragraphs arc surprisingly interesting even for lay readers. 

H. HrascHFunn. 
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L\ RELIC [ONE R lBfLONESE-ASi^tRA. By (jmSEPPE FuRLANI. 

Vdl, II, i mitL e k vita neligiosa. (Boldgoaij Nleola 
Zanichelli.) 

With praiseworthy promptitude Dr. Furlaoi^s treatise^ 
the fimt volume of which was recently noticed herep is now 
completed by this second part, devoted to the myths and the 
religious observances of Babylonia. In these subjects the 
author has a great field to cover* and the apace at his disposal 
is amply occupied, so that hero the treatment does not seem 
unduly exte-uded ag it occasionally was m the first volume- 
The main division of the work ii into twenty chapters, some 
of the principal subjects treated being the iegenda^ divination* 
magic, the calendar^ feativals, prayer, sacrificeeschatolo^p 
and the rehgious organ iiation of the country. Each chapter 
is followed by full and useful notes* which evince the authoris 
familiarity ^iith the relevant literature, and sometimes give 
expression to his dissent, generally vety reasonable, from 
accepted opinions ^ In one or two places he hints at a different 
intoTprctation of the rites at the restirrection of Mardukp 
usually considered to be a kind of my^ty-play, but nowhere 
offers his own viewa; it is to be hoped tliat he will propound 
these more fully elsewhere. He mentiona abo hb own con¬ 
clusion that the gesture of Assyrian kings pointing the thumb 
and first finger at divine symbols is a ge^o di o 

iwipcrio, an idea which, despite the ability with w^hich he baa 
suggested it in another pbec, will hardly win general assent. 
It k encouragmg to find, in a general work like this, w^ell- 
justified doubt expressed as to the two animal-figbtcrs on 
seals being Gilgamesh and Enlddu—there never waa any 
evidence for this identifioation, and it is certainly TVfong. 
In treating of diviiiation. Dr, Furlani does not adequately 
bring out the Babylonian conception that the occnrrence of art 
evil omen was a symptom of something n m isa in the course of 
a country's (or an mdividuars) life, which was to be remedied 
by the appropriate cure of ritual and mcantation i perhaps 
this is partly due to hb ba\iag passed over the medical or 
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diagnostic oioens. Apart from a few points blie this, and one 
or two eirora of detaJJ, there is little to criticize in Lis book, 
and very much to priuae, especially the careful adducing of 
evidence for all the most important statementa, and the 
completeness with which he surveys all the departments of 
religion. There is an exceUent index, which gives ready access 
to all material points in an eminently sound and useful work. 

C. J. G. 

A HisTonr of Axcibnt Persia, By Eobeiit William 

Rogers, pp. 10 x 7. Charles Scribner and Sons. 

Price 30i, 

This book, by the author of a well-tnoivn History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, giv@ a comprehensive and clearly 
written account of the rise of tlie Empire of Cyrus and 
Darius, of its contact with neighbouring nations, and of ita 
final overthrow at the hands of Alexander the Great. The 
relations with the Greek States are dcseribeil with suffieient 
comprehensiveness, though the student will naturally prefer, 
both for style and trentnient, the volumes of the Cambridge 
Ancient History. Professor Bogera, while he has, like all 
other writers, to depend mainly on the Greek accounts, 
has avoided the danger of adopting too entirely the 
Greek point of view. He does not, for example, regard the 
nations of the Middle East as barbarians. His knowledge of 
BabyLoninn records jvnd of the discoveries in Phrygia and in 
Lydia enables him to emphasize the degree of civilization 
reached by Babj-lonlans, Perflians. and Hittitea before tlie 
rise of the Greeks. The extent of this civilization is further 
brought home by the wide rnngc of the illustmtions included 
m the book ; and it is no disparagement of It to say that it 
ia Intended rather for the general reader than for the scholar, 
^ic description of the battle of Salamis by Aeschylus is given 
in an Appendix, apparently on the ground that Ae poet wna 
a participant both in that battle and at Marathon ; but the 
effect of the extract is rather spoilt by thirty of the lines 
being printed twice over. The announcement of the death 
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of thv American scholar^ tbe author of thia lK>ok^ lias been 
received vnth great regret by aU acquainted with hk wotka* 

_ p. R. a 

A BmuoGRAPHV OF PiKsiA, By Lientcnant-Colonel Sir 
Arnold T. Wii-son, KXM.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O, 
9J X 64, pp. X, 253j Oxford i At the Clarendon Press 
{31r. Himiphrej MilJoni)^ lOSO. 

" Of making many hooks there is no end/* and the charm 
of Persia lias produced^ from authors of many nations, 
thousands^ of which Sir Arnold Wilson gives us a catalogue 
in this bibliography^ which^ ae ho says, '*in scope h rather 
general than special bed/" In it Persian literature and works 
in the Persian language £ud no place, or receive only incidental 
mention*** yet they are to be found, aa well as works in 
English^ French, Spanish, ttalkn,^ Portuguese, Latin, Greek, 
German, Dutch, RuaaiaD, Danish, Swedish, Hungarian, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew,. This tbt may not be cjrbaustive, 
but it is suSicient to indicate the scope of the compiler's 
research. The ^vritings cstalogued range from learned folios 
to short and light maga 2 sme articles^ Such a taak some might 
deem irksome, but Sir Arnold has approached it and 
admirably completed it with a light heart. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the ^^lue of the work. No 
student of PersiRi, her peoplej climate, scenery, fauna, flora^ 
minerals, history* laoguage, literature, politics, religion, 
culture, or commerce can afford to be witbont it, for he 
cannot afford to ignore those who have gone before him, 
with the rbb of going afresh over ground that baa been well 
studied^ and of doing again work that boa been alreadv well 
done/* With this excellent compilation before him he w'ill 
run no such rbk. 

Much as Sir Amold*a industry h to be admired, this boot 
could not have been compiled but by a master of the subject, 
and none was better qualified to compile it than he, one of 
the leading living authorities on Persia. 


Wdi^eley Ha eg. 
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Nepal. By Pekceval La^ntiok. Two toIs. 9| x 7* 
pp, xxiii, 358, viii, 363. Loudon: Constablo Sc Co., 
Ltd., im £3 3.^. 

The kingdom of Nepal i& one of the most important 
peigLboiirs of India. Its bordepia march for nearly 703 rnilea 
with tho^ of British India. Its secluded valleySj and ex-pn 
more it& hillaidca breed a race of sturdy peasants, whose 
superior for all martial virtuea are not to be found in the whole 
sab-continentr scarcely in the w'hole world. But apart from 
these political considerations, the curiosity of the ordioary 
reader is roused by ita sedusion from the world at large. 
It is the one Forbidden Land: in forty-four years only 
150 Europeans have visited Nepal, ^ and few ofthese have gone 
bey one! the coniines of the Valley in which the capital, 
Kathmandu, lies. Such curiosity will l^e satisfied, in some 
measure, by a perusal of the two volumes of Perceval Landon^s 
AVpul, 

The first nine chapters, though contauiiug little that is new, 
wmII give to those who hax’a not access to Sylvain L6vi*^a 
classic Lc NSjxtl or cannot make their way through the pages 
of AVright a tninslation of the Vajhiavott^ a clear picture^ or 
at least as clear a picture as the confused and often deficient 
eoUTces allow, of the hbtorj^ of Nepal to the time of the 
Indian Mutiny. And here for the first time ia fully set out 
the extent of the help rendered liy Nepal under the great 
Jang Bahadur at this critical porierd in Indian hi$t<iiy. 

Landon had the goofl fortune to be given access to docu¬ 
ments and mlormatioii of every sort conceming coDtemporarv 
Nepal: though it is doubtful whether kb knowledge of the 
allowed him to make a first-hand investigation of 
these imteriaJs. But it is true to say that the four chapters 
describing the reign of the late Prime llmbter, the greatest 
that Nepal has kiown, Maharaja Chandra Sham Shor Jang 
Bahadur Rana, form the most original contribution of the 
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thAt ^hi been devoted to nroordin^ Vbo mjna, 
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volumes. The frtvo cha{}ters entitled “ Unknown ^^epal '* 
oontsin intCTestiog descriptions espeeislly of districts and 
towns in or adjacent to tlie Valley, but add litiile to wbat 
is already known, But in stating that the only other 
European who haa in recent j’eors travelled in outer Nepal 
is Dr. Hooker, the author overlooked the explorarion in 1922 
by a portion of the Everest expeditioii of that year of the 
Gorge of the Ajun Ri\*er, a descriptbn of which is given 
by Capt. C, J. Morris in the Geographical Joturfiiii of 1923. 
This omission is the more surprising in that the author quoted 
in hia Preface (though without ncknowlerlging their souica, 
a practice too coiniiioii in these volumes) some lines by the 
writer of this reriew which were appended to Captain Morris's 
article. Another journey, to the Massiang Ridge in the Palpa 
uudertaten in 1922 by Major W. B. Northey, M.C., 
is described in his auJ Capt. Morris’s book The Gurlfim. 

Both volumes have appendixes of conaideiable value, 
especially those describing the Fauna and Flora of the country. 
In these the regret of a linguist is that the authora did not 
add the native nam^ of the animaLs and plants catalogued. 
That is a task which should never bts neglected by the exploring 
zoologist or botanist. In the face of full appendixes of this 
sort it is surprising to find none devoted to the interestiiig, 
multitudinous, and little known languages of the country. 
Practically the only reference to even the main literary anil 
adiniiiistrutive language of the country is the totally false 
statemeDt that “ pkiloiogically the language is in substance 
^dl", Spanish might- equally weD he described as being 
in BubrUmce FreDch,. 

The lamented death of the gifted author before the book 
hod actually gone to press is doubtless unhappily responsible 
for certain faults of arrangement and finish. The chapters 
as they stand ore something of a hoteb-potch—between 
chapters of histoty are intorspersed chapters of description 
or personal reminiscenco and appendices on the moat varied 
of subjects. There is one pomt however to which it is necessary 
to draw special attention : for. whatever was the case here, 
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it is often the publbher who bkfons *l^he scientific 

value of a work of this sort is largely dettaqted from by the 
absence of any approximately complete or corrgiistciit sy^eiu 
of tranaUteration of names of places and persons. There are 
no marks of length i no difftinction of dentals and cerebrals; 
i is sometimes s, sometimes ; r is sometimes r, somotames dl; 
the final (unpronounce^i) -a is sometimes writteQ^ sometimes 
omitted^ In a transliteration of the Nepali anthem we have 
for but lor 

Perhaps p however, the want that is most felt is any adequate 
description of the people themselves. The reader receivea 
little unpreasion that Landon knew them^ tho^ peasants of 
Nepal. Yet he may weU desire to know more of the lifo, 
the homeSi the thought^ the charaetor of the people who 
sent 200,000 of their nnmher (as large a proportion of 
the population as was sent by any part of the filinpire^ 
except England itself) to help n frieddly country in the 
time of its adversity^ They fought on almost every front, 
and perhaps of all combatant forces on either aide they 
preserved n morale least affected by continual Ins-^cs. Of 
one such battalion the {leiictal Officer Commanding (an 
officer not of the Indian, hut of the British service) wrote : 
**The battalion did not misd a single fight in which the 
brigade was engaged—not only that, but on nearly every 
oocasion it was the most heavily engaged unit. They always 
did what I asked them to do* and generally u great deal 
more, and whatever they were doing and wluitever was 
happening elsewhere, I knew their part was oil right and I need 
not worry about the result." 

To this great effort on the part of a comparatively snmU 
population—the tribes from whom the majority of these 
men were drawn niiml>ermg not more than 9(H),(K>fI males 
of all ages—London pa}^ worthy tribute. 

Both volumes are illustrated with photographs wkich make 
the reader wish he could see with hb owu eyes the 
beauty of this rorbidden Land. 


R, L. TofisfER. 
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An Account of the Djstrict or Por^ea in 1809 ^ 10 * By 
Francis Buchanan. Edited from the Buchatmn 5ISS. 
in tho India Office Library by V* H. Jacksoh, M.A., 
I.E.S, 9J X 6|i pp. 620 + :^]viL maps 2. Patna ! 
Government Prea'i. 1928. 10. 

Dt, Francis BachaDaii enterinl the service of the East India 
Company on the Bengal establishment m 1791. Ills wide 
botanical knowledge and aptitude for other sciences^ such as 
zoology and geoJogj', combined with rare powers of methodical 
and accurate obaer^*ation^ at once marked! him out for employ¬ 
ment on special duty. Attached to Captain Symea* embassy 
to the court of Ava in 179G, ho distinguished lilmaelf by his 
botanical and geographical inquiries. We next find him 
engaged in the study of the Gangetk hahcAp and then in 
botanical research in the Chittagong area. After the eonquesti 
of Mysore he was selected by Lord Wellesley to carry out a 
thorough survey of thcic>^ territorieap enhancing his already 
high reputation by the ability with which the work was 
performed. He was then deputed with Captain Knox^a 
luiasiun to Xepal, where his research* supplemented in sub¬ 
sequent yearSj resulted in what was long the standard account 
of that kmgdoni. When, in 1S07, the Court of Directors 
decirled to have a detailed statistical Bur\'ey made of the then 
Beupul Presidency* Buchanan was nominuted to conduct it* 
Elaborate instructions were drawn up for his guidance : 
the mere record of the headings under which ho was directed 
to collect and register information would occupy a page of 
this ioumal. Sir David Praiiip in hie admirable Sket^ of (he 
Life of Ftoiwh Hamilton {ome Buchanan^ truly remarks: 
" A more comprehensive programme than this weis probably 
never entrusted to a nmsh officer in or out of India^ and it is 
equally probable that no officer bettor qualified than 
Francis Buchanan to undertake the task ever lived.^' 
Buchanan started Jib survey in the raim of 1807* and waa 
continuously octupiwl with the ivotk, practically without a 
day s rest, till the end of 1814^ when ho was required to take 
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charge of the Botanic Garden near Calcutta. Buchaium drew 
up a voluminous report, accompanied bj appendices, tabuJar 
statements, plans, and drawings, in respect of each of the 
areas surveyed by him . These reports are remarkable not 
only for the permanent value of much of the information they 
contain, but also for the dbeemmeut and accuracy with winch 
the inquiries were conducted and the results recorded. Host 
iiniortunately steps were not taken to publLdi these lepoita 
during Buchanan's lifetime ] and, with the esception of that 
on the Dinajpiir district, none wore ever printed. Some nine 
years after his death, Mr. K. M. Martin, with the sanction 
of the Directors, went through the manuscript material, and 
drawing a pencil through “ the parts which he did not under¬ 
stand or which did not interest him " {to quote the wortb of 
Sir W. W. Uuntei), published the batance in three 8vo 
volumes, in 1838, under the title Tht HktOTy, Antiquities, 
Topifqraphy, and SUttislies 0 / Eastern India, with Ida own 
name on the title-page 1 Several officers, who had consulted 
the original MSS. at the India Office, had been impre^cHl with 
the importance of printing Buchanan’s work ii« ertenso, 
but to the late ilr, V. H. Jackson is due the credit of liaviug 
induced the Bihnr and Orissa Research Society, with the 
assistance of the Local Government, and with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for India, to carry this out so far as 
the districts now in that province were concerned. The volume 
before us is the first to appear. It con tains the complete test 
of Buchanan's Report on the district of Purnea, with such 
tables Bs seemed of permanent value and had not been printed 
by Martin Buebnnan's map of the district and his plan of the 
remains at Gaur have also been reproduced. The latter is 
only a copy on a much reduced scale of the careful plan 
drawn by H, Creighton in 1801, the difficulty of obtaining 
which justifi^ the reproduction. A word of expianation is 
needed as to tbe map, which will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the many chanscs in the courses of the rivers in 
this part of India, The method adopted by Buchanan was 
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to dmw a map of the district^ with all the physical features, 
rivera^ hills, etc., carcfulJy delmcatcd (evidently with his own 
hand} on the same scalej IhC, about lift miles to the inch, as 
the plates in KennelI’s AtkL%, which were the only maps 

he had to work with. As this scale precluded the insertion of 
all place names, lie substituted numbers, in Eoman numerals 
for the Divisionsp and in Arabic numerals for the towns 
and villages, corresponding to the numbers in a separate /^irfer 
to the in which all the names were entered. Buchanan^s 
hand-drawn map was first photographed on a much enlarged 
scale, and all the names w'ete printed upon a copy of this. 
Tlie map now published, therefore, reproduces the pb}^ical 
features exactly as drawn hy Buchanan and the sitca of all 
places as marked by him \ the printing In of the names is the 
only addition mode. As an example of the method adopted 
by Martin, it will be sufficient to draw attention to the vuluablo 
details about the castes found in Pumca, which were omitted 
by him. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jackson's health prevented 
him from prclixing an introduction to this volume. Some notes 
also might have been added in elucidation of the text in places. 
Tlie indexes supplied are most helpful. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Rusticus LoQiTrrvft, or The Old Light and the New in the 
Punjab Village, By MaLCOUa Lvall D^iiLTNa- 

9 X 5|, pp. xix + 400, with sketch map, Humphrev 
iMilfuitl: Oxford University Press, 1930. ISs, 

This is a further survey of t he economic and social conditions 
of the Punjab peasant, aupplcmentiog the author's previous 
work, The Punjab PmnatU in Prosperity and Debt, it Is divided 
into three parts. Parts I and 11, wLieh deal with the Eastern 
and Western Panjah respectively, contain a record of 
observation and inquiry made in the course of an extensive 
cold-weather {192fr-9) tour as Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, over a large portion of the province. Riding from 
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village to village,, the author was in direct touch with all 
classes of the people, whose views, as well as what he himself 
noticed, he has recorded m the form of a very readable tour 
diary* Ws are tbas in touch with reaUties, and not armchair 
theories. Part ITT is devoted to deductions and iropressiona, 
a few of which may be noticed here. 

Mr. Darling very [ustly puts in a word for the much-abased 
moneylender, who, until ocHipcrarivc societies take firmer 
root and spread more widely, arc a iine qim. non in the land. 
His experience of local landlords seems to have been dh- 
appointing, as he writes that taking the prov'inee as a whole, 
it may be said that the landlord is an even greater burden upon 
society than the moneylender Hia opinion of pirs, mollis, 
and priests also appears to be largely unfavourable * “ What 
the landlord is in the ninterial sphere, the pir is in the 
spiritual ; and, with honourable exceptions, he thinks^ the 
ministrants of religioti are not equal to thek task ”, thoxigh, 
as he very rightly acids, never vras such guidance more aorelj 
needed. Of Custom, the iron grip of which has been felt by 
eveiy official of experience in India, he says: “Allied to 
aupcEstitioo and consecnitcd by religion, it has become so 
autocratic and exacts such biind obedience tliat it pnralyBea 
growth and perpetuates many practices ouco perhaps natural 
but now completely irrational/^ He finds, howeverp many 
signs of the diffusion of the new light as he calls itp 
especially in the eastern tracts. Of the jxmfrr system be writes 
that *' amonj^t Hindus^ with whom it depends only upon 
ciiatom, it is weakening ; but amongst hruhammadanap backed 
by both religion and custom and appealing to social ambittun 
m well as to piety, it appears to be spreading Recent events 
may possibly call for some modification in this finding. 
Some suggest]ona arc added for the improvement of the 
peasants means of subsistence. In reference to the 
Hoshiarpur and JuUtindur districts lie draws attention to a 
question of much gravity, namely, the amking over a Urge 
tract of the water table below the level of the wells* 
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In the final chupter Mt. Darling seeks to deal with the 
qncstion whether the Indian peasant should hold to the old 
light ” with all its disadvantages, or follow the new with all 
its dangers; or whether some Intermediate eoutsCp illumiimted 
by both lights^ is possible. To answer this he goea into the 
relevant question of the iatereoimection between religion and 
economics in Indian village lifcp endiog with a strong plea 
on behalf of what he calls a gospel of siifRciency and 
flervice Thoughtfully and powerfully written, this chapter 
ia the piice de rid^itance in the book, calling for attentive 
reading. 

a E. A. W. O. 

The Desekt Route to Ixdia, Being the Journals of four 
Travellers by the Great Desert Caravan Route l>etween 
Aleppo and Basra, 1745-5L Edited by Douums 
Carruthehs. Hakluyt Society^ Series It, voL bcUi. 
8| X Sii pp. xxjcvip 190 ■ with map and fi plates. 
London, 19^9, 

Intercourse by overland routes between the shore* of the 
Mediterranean and the great cities of Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf portSp which had been carried on from the earliest 
times, was interrupted from the beginning o( the thirteenth 
centnrj' by the incursions of the Mongols and then by the 
activities of the Turks, only to be resumed w’ben conditions 
permitted. After the revival of direct trade with India and 
the Eiaat following the discovery by the Portugneae of the 
Capo route, we find, ffom the beginning of the sistcentb 
century, many European travellers and merchants crossing 
the Syrian desert to the Persian Gulf and proceeding farther 
east via Ormuz, to avoid the delay and tedium of the voyage 
round the Cape. Caravans and tra^-^ellera (who generally 
accompanied caravans} usually followed one or other of two 
routes described by Tavernier as {!) la route du grand disert^ 
which kept to the desert all the w'ay from Aleppo to Basrs» 
and (2) h mute pur k petit ddfierl, which involved a much shorter 
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desert joanifiy by striking across to the Euphrates near 
al Qaini, Ana, or Hit, and thence going to Baghdad and down 
tie Tigris. The four travellers irhoae records are printed in 
this vottune all followed the first, or “ Great Desert Route ”, 
Bartholomew Pluisted's account was published by him at the 
time, and that of John Carmielmel was printed in Grose’s 
I oyage to (kf East Indies ; while tmoscripts of the records of 
William Beawes' journey and of Garland Roberts' letter are 
among the Onno MSS. in the India Office Library. The 
narrative of Bcowcs, and, more particuloriy, that of 
Carmicliael, ow'ing to the careful topographical observations 
he made, were utilized by Kennell in tho compilation of the 
rrunarkably detailixl, though little known, maps he drew to 
illustrate his Treatise on the Coinparativt Geajraphij of TFes/mi 
.diwt. The most interesting part of Beawea’ journal is the 
account of the reputerl tomb of ‘Alj, so sacred to the Shfa 
sect of Mubnmmadana, at Xajaf, a town into which he had the 
rare fortune to be allowed to enter. It had not yet been 
plundered by the Wahhabis. Carmichael’s aojount is valuable, 
not only for its accurate geographical notes, but also os 
containing the first description by a European of the rernains 
at Ukhaidir, the importance of which has since been revealed 
by il, Alassignon and Miss Gertrude Bell, some twenty ycnia 
ago. Little of special interest, saving information and hinte 
that would be serviceable to other travellera making the some 
journey, has been recorded by Plaisted or Roberts. 

A feature of this volume is the escellcnt introduction written 
by Mr. Canutheta. The footnotes are to the point, and not 
overdone ; and the map gives just the information required. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Alai ! .4lai \ By W. RtcKUKR Hiokuebs, Svo, pp. 30&, 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1930. 

To mani members of the Society the composition and 
object of Dr. Rickmors’ expedition will be familiar from the 
lectures which he delivered on his visit to London last year. 
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Ritd this fuller acc«utit will therefore be the more welcome, 
The book makes ao attempt to forestall the complete scientific 
reports of the Russo-Gen^n AlahPamir Expedition of 1928, 
but consists in the main of extracts from the author's dian% 
supplemented by letters from other members of the expedition, 
a short account of its aims and results, n geographical surrey 
of the Turanian Doab, and three short appendices, together 
with admirable photographs and a good map. Although it 
is of special interest, of course, to the student of Ceutml 
Asian geography, there are not a few observations which 
touch on other brunches of study, such us an all-too-ehort 
note by Dr. Lentz on the dialects and popular literature of 
the Tajiks, and the ethnologtcal data coutnined in various 
pas^ges. The travel-diary itself is excellent-entertaining, 
humorous, and informative—arid abounds m suggestive 
asides. It is the true spirit of Dr. Rickraers, for example, 
when a companion in n mosquito-infested camp dolefully 
counts fifty bites on the back of his right Laud alone, to be 
moved to the obsen-^ation that “ counting is the soul of 
science, a thing which many people never understand, and 
all your progress is due to the fact that somebody counts 
what nolKHly ever tbought of counting before." 

_ _ H. A, R. G. 

Im liAi'D UEB Sturme. By Emil Tri.vkler. Hit Yak- und 

Komclkaravancii durch Inneissicn. 9^ x 6^, pp. 243. 

Leipzig : F. A. Brockbaiis, 1930. 15 marks. 

In his preface, the author tells us of the infiuences which 
helped to shape his career as an c,tpIorer. He has already 
^veUed in Afghanistan and written a book on liia experiencea 
in that country. Central Ask east its spell over him while 
he was still a schoolboy. Even then he began his Tilwtan 
studies. Later the Ijooks of Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin 
fixed his intereat especially on Chinese Turkestan. As 
geologist and geographer he was attracted by the imcxplored 
mountains of inmost .-Vsia and the manifold problems they 
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suggest. As great was iis iutercEft ift the culture problenus 
of that regioD bound up aa these are with its physical 
conditioiiB. 

It was with the hope of solving some of the riddles conneoted 
with the glaciation of the Central A^ian highlunda. and the 
origin of the Takla Makan Desert that I>r. Trinkicr with 
his two companions—^Dr, BosshaFii and Mr, de Terra’—set oat 
in the spring of 1927 for Chinese Turkestafi, The travelleia 
hoped too to discover Buddhist remains in the south-weatem 
edge of the great desert'—a region as yet unexplored by the 
archseologiat> 

After the striking discoveries made by Sir Aurel Stein 
and the late Dr. von Le Coq, it is easy to understand how 
the prospect- of finding further remains fascinated the 
explorers and with what high liopca they started on their 
quest K 

Dr. Trinkler has reserved for a later work the full account 
of the scientific rcsnlta of his expedition. This book touches 
lightly on these, hut quite stifficiently to show that solid 
work wag done by ail the members of the expedition. 

The present book is essentially a travel narrative, and 
should inteiefft every past, pre^icnt, and future explorer in 
these regions^ tlie writer recoitUng faithfully his daily 
experiences with local authorities, ser^'onts, pack animals, 
food^ weather, and the like. 

To get the full interest oI tbia l>oofc the text should be read 
in conjunction with the map at the end of the volume in which 
the trayclJers" various routes are so clearly marked, In the 
regions they traversed between Srinagar in Kashmir and 
Kashgar m Chbicse Turkestan they experienced the greatest 
possible variety of weather and scenery—tropical heat and 
polar cold—glorious aunsbine and terrible dust storms, the 
grandeur of mountains, and the illimitable apace of the 
desert. 

Dr. Trinkler is artist ns well as scientist. Even if his abater 
colour sketches did not betmy the fact, wa should know it 
by his plastic descriptions of nature in these regions. He haa 
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aU tlie artiat's sensitive respoDae to weather inflaeDeeg, lovea 
the clc:?ert solitude more than the dwelllnga of men and 
makesS the reader feel the chann of the de^^ert when the weather 
m graebuB. Fcr there are days in Central A^ia unistirpasf^ 
in any other part of tho world. Late autmnn there k like a 
fine September in the More northerly latitudes of Europe^ 
but Europe eanuot give na the crysta] clarity of the air nor 
can it create that biioyaiicj of spirit which is a direct result 
of the exhilarating atmosphere. 

Though the inhabitants of Asia might by this time have 
become accustomed to the European explorer, there are 
at ill many who regard him with distrust. While the 
repreKentativea of the Chinese Government in Yarkand and 
Riiabgar were most courteous and hospitable to Dr. Trinfcler 
an<i his compamoiis, they were powerless to influence their 
masters in Crumehi. There b one thing the average CJriental 
cannot understand—that men will undergo hardships and 
brave cknger for purely ideal ends. He suspects some Binister 
purpose behind Buch activities* It la hardly surprising^ 
therefore, to find the Chinese authorities forbidiiing Dr. 
Trinkicr and his companions to make excavations or 
investigate mountains in their territories. One feels deep 
B_^^^pathy with the explorers after the promising harvest they 
had already gaiuercd. njcir decision to leave the country 
instead of wasting time in endless and fruitless discusaion 
was the only possible one. 

While the reader may feel regret, ho must be grateful to 
the three truvcllem for proWding liim with bo much that is 
entertaining and instnictive. The photographs of the 
Buddlust remaiiiks found ou tho Takla llakan border are 
ejctremely interesting. Equally ao are those of the various 
Tibetan monasteries visited and filmed hy the travellers. 
No phase of tliejr journey seems to have escaped their camerag^ 
Text and illustrations together give as convincing a pid:ure 
of Asiatic travel and exploration as any book on the s^ibject 
which has recently appeared. 


C. 3Iabel Rickmeu*. 
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Asia ; A Keoional aiso Economto Geografot^* By 
L. Dudley Stamp, D.Sc., B.A.p ir.T.PT. 8} x 5^, 
pp. XX -f 616, maps end dmgTams 324. Loodon : 
Methuen and Co*, Ltd,t 1929. 275, 6J, uet* 

Some years ago Dr. Paul Rohrbadi, one of Germany^a 
leading politicaL writers, founded what lie called the acience 
of GeopolUik or the study of political questions in their 
geographical aspect. This lienee does not nicrely recognize 
the part geographical factors have played in the past history 
of nations, it seeks to show how these are infiuenjcing and must 
contmue to influence the policy ol the natiens and peoples 
of toulay* 

Frofessor Dudley Stamp^s compreheDsive work on the 
geography of Asia is a valuable contribution to the new 
science. 

In the panorama the author unrolls of the geological 
etmeture of the continent with its resulting influcnco on the 
mtcFTclated factors of climate and yegetation we see the stage 
prepared on which the populations of Asia wore to play their 
parts. 

Nature has not been oyer gGnerous hero in the distribution 
of her gifts. Where she gives bountifully in one direction she 
withholds elsewhere, and her very gifts arc often ncutnalked 
by the presence of inimica] factors. 

Small wonder that the achievements of Asia should seem 
meagre w^ben compared with what mankind elsewhere has 
wrested from the soil and its products and here one funda¬ 
mental cause of this backwardness is revealed as physical. It 
is in part to their geographical barriers that the peoples of 
Asia owe their aloofness from the rest of the world, and from 
tliat cross-fertilization of Ideas on which all progress in culture: 
depends. 

Step by step the author shows us how the combined factors 
of geographical position, climate, vegetation and the presence 
or absence of minerals have sealed the economic fato of peoples. 
And he shows us, too* how the infiltration of Western idea* 
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13 grftduAliy overcoming the geogmpliical dmwbacks which 
have hitherto himlened the development of the countries of 
Asia. We see an esamplo of this in the splendid irrigation 
systems carried out by the Indian Governinent whereby 
millions of acres of soil have been made productive and the 
devastating famines of former years averted. Another 
instance is the crtraordirinry prosperity which has followed 
the develojiment of the rubber trade in the Dutch East Indies, 

The book falla into two parts. The first deals with what may 
be called the purely geographical character of the continent^ 
with its orography, structum,^ climate^ vegetation, and 
popnlation. The second part treats of the countries of Asia 
from the point of view of their physical boundaries ^ which do 
nut always coincide with their political frontiers^ Thus 
Afghanistan comes under the “ Iranian Plateau while 

the section called ** The Dead Heart of Asia '* deah with 
Tibet and Mongolia, 

Geography as treated by Professor Stamp becomes a 
fascinating subject* He breathes life into the dry bones of 
statistics. Having travelled largely in Asia himself he can 
give those personal touches to hb narmtive which hold the 
interest of the reader io thralK 

TliiiiutUor deprecates the meagrcncss of his treatment of 
^lalatic Enssia, which he calls the least aatisfactory chapter 
in his book. His work was published before the results of the 
Kusso-German Pamir Expedition of 1928 hsid been published. 
A perusal of these might have led him to modify his remarks 
on the glaciation of the Pamirs. One of the discoveries of the 
Expedition was the length of the Fedchenko glacier. Thb 
product of Pamir glociatioo tums out to be the longest glacier 
in the world excepting therse qf the Arctic tegionSp The 
Soviet Covemment of Eussin are actively engaged in studying 
their vast dominions with a view to their economic develop- 
cnent, but some time is likely to pass before the results of their 
researches reach the rest of Europe in readable form. 

A word must be added about the excelleEioe of 

jtjs. ji.NCAitr imai. u 
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Professor Stamp^$ mips and diagrams. Visual being usually 
stronger than verbal moraorjj a careful study of these wiU 
give the student a clearer grasp of the geographical features 
of the various regions than a merely verba] ctmnieratioD of 
these could do^ 

Such a work as this must, of course^ owe mtich of its 
mformation to other sources. One of its menfs is the detailed 
bibliographj given by the author and his careful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the i^urec^ to which he haa been chiefiy indebted. 

Apart from the student of geography, to whom it is 
indispensable, this book should appeal to readers of many 
kinds—to the travdlerj the explorer, the student of eoonomiesr 
and the sociologist. For^ os the author shows, a nation's 
fate, though largely^ is not whoUy determined by geographical 
factors. The mduence of thcao may even be stultified by 
prejudices, religious and social, as? in the case of the Chinese 
who sacrifice the best soil in their country to cemetoriGS, and 
whose ancestor-worahip is directly responsible for the 
precarious existence of millions who, if they could but break 
the ban that binds them to the soil of their forefat hers, might 
lead longer and happier Uvcis elsewhere^ 

C. IIaE^L IltCKMERS^ 

TiBETisru^CniNiiSiscuE VVoutgleicuonoen. Ein \oMuch 
von Walter Surox, Reprinted from ^litteilmigen dcs 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Spracberu Jkl. xxxii. Abt. L 
inches, pp "2, Berlin and Leipatig; Walter 
dc Gruyter, 1930, Rm^8. 

Dr^ Simon has here most- eOiciently attacked a problem 
which has too long Iain aknost entirely neglected. For not 
since 1916, at the end of Laufer’s **Sj'Hia Language*' 
{T^oung Ftio^ xmi, pp, 1-126) has any serious attempt on it 
been mode. He has again used the care with which we are 
accustomed to meet in his work, and has compared throughout 
only the oldt^ reconstructed word forms of both Tibetan 
and Chinese. 
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la the face of overwhelming evidence to the eootrajy^ he 
has not felt himgclf bound by Conrad/s law of coni pa ring 
only Bonant with sonantp mid with surd, initial but believes 
rather that obvious reiationahips within a group where surd 
bas to be compared with ^nant^ or vice versa, should not be 
rejected. This couicse is, indeed, essential when working in 
any but a very limited Tibetan or Chinese area, and is in very 
many instances the only possible avenue of approach, 

AgaiOp he rightly contends that many Tibetan ivords now 
without Imal consonant are indicated by relatives in either 
final nasal {A, % »i) or sonant d, h) to have once possessed 
onct though hifl further deductions from this point may seem 
a little difficult to accept. 

One of his most important suggestions is that, probably 
Tibetan superscribed r- and I- arc often tranafera back from 
on original following position. Then fJtaft, fool (No. 146) 
would be for older krah {ct Ch, P kjak [iiag]), mare 
(No. 18S) for older grod (cL Gh. JJft k*ul [^fudd]), and otliere. 
It is quite conceivable that a first impulse in this direction 
might have arisen in Tibetan from its widespread uac of 
preCbced elements, as these might t^d to draw back the second 
members of groups also into prefixed position. This would 
probably begin with the verb to which alone, aa the native 
grammarians recognkep prefixation seems originally to have 
been peculiarp and we may possibly have here the aouroe of 
a certain number of replacement forms in which r- or f- 
appear for some other dement. The process w'ould naturally 
be carried over into the domain of pure aubatantives, and it is 
quite probable that Simon baa actually found the reason for, 
and origin of, many of the superscripts amoiiig them, for with 
substantives they are certainly not normal. Cliincse may do us 
a Bignal service here, and Simon seems to have discovered an 
avenue through which we may eventually, wuth success, attack 
at least a part of the problem of prefix and superscript shifting 
in Tibetan, 

But, though tliis suggested movement of /- and b may 
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explain a certain number of cases^ there are a great many 
which iti i^ill not fit. Id the ca^ of r- alone^ for in^nccj 
rffol-h(tf to combat, evidently contains a true prefix and not 
a transplanted r-^ else what has become of it in to 

counteract, to violate-, rtJtbJ-ftfi, to oblige a perwn to bo a 
servant, i!ol{-pQ^ - 1 * 10 ] servant, etc. t ; and again in 
to grow weak, whore we have also Icma, damage, 
to want, to need, dtisert, waatot aoirtaiy pbee, and 

sgas^ private, separate I Further^ rloi-ha, to bore through 
(Simon, No, 318) oWdcntly contains a true prefixed r- as 
shown by fertile ground (lit+ sprout^a ground) belonging 

directly with nfof-Acr, to sprout (of seeds) ; and rdut (lust fesp* 
when floating in the air] {No. 319), h in the same position as 
shown by to rise, to spread (of Bmoko, etc.). 

The possibility that many of hia fir^t suggested equations 
may later turn out to bo invalid, Simon has hhoiself specifically 
foreseen, and among them must probably also bo numbered 
verbs in which the Tibetan form has a relative m Mher 
Tibcto-Biirtnan languages with the same prefix. Thus, 
Tibetan rkod (rfo?)* to dig (No. IfM) is pralluled by Mikir 
d-T-le, and again Tibetan rduk^ to hit (No* 121] b rDpresentcd 
in Mikir by Tlic probability is rather that wjien 

such parallels within the Tibeto-Burman family itself exist, 
compari&Dn of the Tibetan form with Ohlnese must be with- 
drawn if its validity depends upon back transfer (rri^/^er 
SteUxin^)^ for there is everj' reason to believe tlmt in the 
related huignago or languagos in w'hich the word also poas^sses 
the prefix the date of the origin of the prefix precedes that at 
w'hich its original function ceased. In such coses the Tibetan, 
and in general the Tibeto-Butman, prefix is probably hi 
consequence original. 

Tliero is far too much materLal in Dr. SJmon^s study to make 
adequate dboussioii possible here, and it con ojily Ijo hoped 
that it will rapidly find ita way into the IianJa of all who am 
interested in the study of IndcMChinecio loDguages, either 
in limited oreaa or over the field os a w hole. Wo should then 
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be able to look for the awakeiiiag of intorc^ in the detailed 
relationship tot^'orn Chloeao and Tibetan^ a fnadameutal 
problem which Jias thus far sufFered a neglect tnilj dKEcult 
to iinilGrEtanLl. 

Stuart N. Wolfenden* 

Mughal Rule in India, By the late S. M. Edwaeues and 
H. L, 0. Garrett. 71 X si+ 374 pp. liondon : 
Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford^ 193(>. 
15s, net. 

There eau be no doubt that the authors of this volume have 
achieved their object in presentiiig to the atudent " a com- 
prehenaive tfoeord of the main facta and aubsidiaiy detEuk of 
Mughal sovereignty which are to be found both in 
original sources and in the numerous and occaaionally costly 
works of modern writers,** In fact* this well-arranged and 
up-to-date account of Mughal rule in India supplies a long- 
felt need* 

The first five chapters are a very clear re-sUtement of the 
main events between the accession of Babur and the death 
of AurangKcb, aud^ as sudi^ form a useful introduction to the 
later account of the chief economic and social features of t-bc 
period* Undoubtedly the beat cliapter in the hook is that 
dealing with Mughal adnuniatration. Here wo have an 
excellent summaTy of the ^lughat militaTy system, far more 
readable than that of Irvine in his Jrmy of tfm htdim Mtighah^ 
Taking Morelaud as their authority, they also trace the decline 
of the administrative system after Akbar's death and show 
liow^ far hb inunediate successors departed from the main 
priticiples of his rule. When dealing with Akbar’a religious 
pnbey the authors correct the popular belief that it was one 
of universal toleration, for, according to the Jesuit Fathers* 
who resided for many years at his court, the one exception to 
Akbar's policy of Sulh-i Kul was hb treatment of 
Muhammadans, who appear to have been subjected to potty 
persecution. Due prominence is also given to the growth of 
persecution under Jahangir and Shah Jahnn. 
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The chapter on Mughal sfchitectiire should be of con¬ 
siderable interest not only to the student of this perioil birt 
also to the general reader who will be charmed by the excellent 
illustrations with which the book is provided. 

C, Collin Davies, 


Die DispuTAtroNEN i>E3 P. Cosme de Torres, 3.J,. mit pen 
BuDDHiaxEN IK Yamaocchi m Jaube 155L Von 
Gkobo ScHUKHAMaLEE^ S,J. “ Mitteilnngeo ” der 
Deutschen Gescllschaft fur Nntur- und Voikerkunde 
Ostasiens. Band ixiv, Teil A. X pp. x + 114. 
Tokyo i Deutsche Geaellscbaft lur Katur- und Volter- 
kunde Ogtasiens, 1929^ Rm. 8. 

In 1900 a letter of St, Franoia Xavier reporting hia debates 
with the BuddhLsta of Yamaguebi in Japan was for the hi^t 
tiime published in the original test* TIiL^ letter has now been 
translated into German^ along with three letters from one 
of his companions^ P* Torres, and one by another, Juan 
Femandej; j and together, with a rather formidable apparatus 
of notes, biography^ bibliography, index, and an appendix 
consisting of the original Spatiiah text of Femandcr/ letter, 
and of the first of Torres" letters, is presented in these Pm- 
caxliiftgs of the Gemiiin Society for the Study of the Natural 
History and Ethnology of Eastern Aaia, by Georg Schar- 
hammer^ of the Roman Catholic Missionary Society* to which 
St. F, Xavier himaolf belonged* 

Naturally the opponents of the Christian Jlissionera are 
not set out in the beat light; and St. Francis Xarier is repre¬ 
sented as gaining an easy victory over the protagonists of 
“ these two demons, Shaka and Amida, and all the other 
demons " worsliipped in the town of Y'amagudhi* which ia 
interesting enough in its way. Bat what would the good 
Saint have said had he been able to look into the future and 
ftee some 400 years later a poem being written in a European 
language dealing with the life and doctrines of the first* 
merLtioned o! his abhorred " demons *' that would be r^d 
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with admiration hy thoufi^ndd of his fellow-^^ontinentala 7 
Maybe St. Francis Xavier anil Sir Edwin Arnold typify as 
well as any can tho difierenoe between Spain aad England^ 
and between the fifteenth and the twentieth centniy of 
European euUtmi!. Lam deo^ aa the Saint would not have said. 

It is to be noted that Torres found the representatives of 
the Zen aect of Buddhism in Yamoguchi the most difficult 
to overthrow in argument, and the propounded of questions 
which gave him moat trouble to anawer. As to the otherai 
so he writea to his fellow-religioDists in Indian their evil 
lives laid them opeUt on that acooimt, to easy conquest by 
the preachers of ** our holy Cathode faith *\ and also made 
them more eontumaeioqa towards those vrhose chaster lives 
put them to shame. But he prabes the Japane^ in general 
for their sound sense^ their keen mtellectual curioaity, their 
extremely courteous nmnners, literary attaimuents^ and 
freedom from the vice of gambling, by which he considered 
them better prepared to have the Faith planted among them 
than any other people in the world* Tlic civil war mging 
in the Yamaguebi district at the time of the Saint’s landing 
increased tho difficulties in the piith of the Saint and his 
companions^ but, despite all, he made many convertfl*notwltli* 
standing that he had to do all hia preaching tbrougb an 
interpreter. 

The Fernandez letter b the tnost interesting of the four^ 
being a report to St. Francis himself of what happened in 
the way of qm^ion and answer, after he had left Japan^ 
l>etwccn Torres and the “boages” of Yamaguebi. It aUo 
tells of the danger of deuth during the fighting which he and 
Tones eacapi:^ only through the kindn^ of the supporter 
of a Buddliist monastery and his wife, w'ho gave them asylum 
first in the monaatery, and afterwards auceesafully hid them 
in the pas^ge-way to the outhonsa used by the women of 
his household. This particular letter was only discovered 
by the translator quite recently among a collection of 
missionary letters from Japan, and k now for the first time 
published in ML Y. M. 
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ilALAY Ytllace I^Iedicine. Prcgcriptioiia collected by 
1. H, and Mdhamed Uanlff. The Gardat^t" 

Biilklmt Straits Settkiaents. voL vi, pt. ii. "Si x 0* 
pp. 157, Singapore: Botanic Gardena, 1030. S2.S0. 

Tbe present publication h the second of three pnrt^ of 
voL vi of Thu Gardem* BuBeltn^ of wMch Part by Da\nd 
Hooper^ already published, is entitled " On Cbmese 3tcdlcine: 
Dnigs of the Chinese Pharmacies in Malaya”- the third 
part prill consist of a translation of a >falay manuscript on 
medicine. 

The authors of the present instalment haYe toured through 
the Malay Fenmsulap and made the acquaintanoc of bonmrst 
or pbpieiatLH of the native achool^ and or lIlidwive^l- 

These brought specimens o( the planta used by them in 
treatment, and also gave information as to the way in which 
they were used \ the specimens were subsequently determined 
and preserved in the herbarimu of the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore. The authors also e^tamiiicd the shops of Chinese 
herbal ista, and recorded the planta in them^ The infonnaiion 
they obtained is hero presented; the I6TS Bpecimena of 
plants are arranged in their natural orders, genera, and 
species; the Malay name of each apecics is given, and the 
name of the most important place in the informant's 
neighbourhood ; theae are followed by the complaint for 
which, and the way in which, tie plant is used* This list of 
plan ts under their seieutiGc names k succeeded by a glossary^ 
of forty-four pages, of the vernacular names. 

The most obvious comment to be made on the lista is thot 
the number of plants employed medicinal Ly in the Feninsida 
Bcems extraordinarily large. The specimens collected by 
the authom go intOp at a rough computation, about 800 
species' when to these ore added the drugs of aiiirmil and 
mine ml origin, whidi doubtless are also numerous, the total 
pharmacopoeia of the native physicians and mid wives must 
be extremely extensive. 

It need not bo said tliat the larger number of these remediea 
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aio probably quite iiioperative, c.g. Tormia pdfffjQnoide^ 
pounded vrilb rice flour and used as a poultice on the abdomen 
in dropsy; the juice, obtdned by slashing the bark, of 
Syinplo&^s fubigin^ amcared on the akin over the apicen 
as s preventive of enlargement of that organ \ a decoction 
of the leaves of jSbbrnira f'etba^cifoluim cannot Imve much 
virtue when used for washing the body after ohildbirtb.. 
The number of drugs is itself an indication of their general 
incSrcaciy' since it ia Lm probable that fover^ childbirth, 
toothache* diarrherap steuimch-ache, rheumatism, cto.^ wonld 
have arrayed against them so numerically formidable an 
armamentariuen if any single one of the drugs were reasonably 
efRcacbus. 

Medicine and magic shade into each other; and many of 
these remedica miglit rather be called magical than medical. 
Thus the leaves of EkjthantQpus scober arc burnt in order to 
keep evil spirits away from the new-born Infant; Z>ejidfroWiim 
cninietiatwii ja used for sprinkling water tbrougb the house 
after a death to keep the spirit from haunting it; Eurycofna 
latupfolia is to be pulled up m silencep and under no oircum- 
stances is ita namCp petala bumi, to be mentioned; a decoction 
is to be made by boiling and as an ndoi* ntemjan. The 
last term is explained thus; the Malays are apt to consider 
all sickuesses following childbirth as originating at that time 
of exposure of the mother to the attacks of evil spirits, and 
to place them in a category called mirU ; to ward 

off such aicknessea preparations isilled ubat mi^otpn are 
administored over tho fimt three da^is after ehildbirth. 

It is interesting to note that the vernacular names of the 
plants arc in many cases determined by the plant's uses, 
and not by its appeamnee j hence plants of the most divemo 
appeaTance may, if capable of the same use, get the same 
name, to the surprise of botaniats who arc ignorant of Malay 
usages. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of this 
work for comparative medicine and ethnology* The authors 
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miuat biivc given niiich tune aod enthusiAsm to thh valuable 
compilation, and are to be beartily eongmtubited on the 
result of theiF labotus^ 

J. STEPHfi^^30^^. 


A Eittue Manual foe Beoinneks. Bv Qmmz A. Baetoji. 

91 X pp. 3c:c,\viii + 85, Park: Pan] Gcuthner, 1928. 

Professor Bartonk Alamial is divided into t}u*ee pads, 
a useful list of the Hitfcitc cimeifomi chameters, with their 
variant forma; a sketch of Hittite gtammar, and a tnutalitem- 
tion and translation of the Treaty of IMursilis with Kupanta- 
KAL to which a vocabulary is attached. The translatioa 
was made before the publication of Professor Friedrichk 
elaborate work on the subject, and a good many coirectiojig 
must now be made in the vocubulary^ which contains not 
only tianslations that need revision but also misprints like 
Az^rtra (twice) for and iht- *" go to ”, for Atakh, 

again, should be printed in capitals, the Hittite word for 
“ [ atrlvc ” being ar-khal from ar " to go ” where the kh is 
a verbal suffix; ** on both sides has nothiug 

to do with it. Asas-j again, doe^ not mean ** to invade 
but “ to settle i in i, 76-7* for example* the translation 
should be! And from the river Astarpa and the river 
Sivanta in none of my cities shall vou settle.*' 

A. H. S. 


LeOCLOELl'ASLA ANTEKtOELE ANTfCA* By GlUBET^PB FuELANI. 

10k X 7k, Eonia: Instituto per I'Oriente, 1929. 

Professor Furlani has given us a very valuable book. 
It is a complete collection^ brought up to date and tranalated 
into Italian, of the Babjdonioii, Assyrian, and Hittite Codes 
of Law, in so far aa they have been preserved. The name of 
the author is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the translations on both tbelr legal and 
(in the ease of the Babylonian and A^yriau texts) philological 
sides. Kotcs and references are added to the trunslations, 
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and they ar® preceded by a list of the chief books and articles 
that have been publkhcd no the subject. The volume will 
be found indispensable by students of ancient law, and more 

especially the laws of the Pentateuch. 

“ A. H, S. 


REMDiisensTEs OF Finn. 9x6. pp. 2ri6. London: 

Marshall^ Morgan & Scotty 1929. G-if, net. 

Mrs. Finn lived to the age of ninety-six and at the age of 
eighty-seven dictated her ReminiBCericcaj which are brought 
down to 1863, when she and her husband left Palestine and 
settled in England. She was a remarkable woman: on her 
fourth birthday she witg given an English Bible because she 
“ was able to read it well and the next year a German 
Bible “ for the same reason and she *' knew * Yiddish ’ 
as soon as ” she knew English and German. And at the age 
of three she had been taught Hebrew by a dear old Jewish 
Rabbi ”. She bad, in fact, been bom in War^w^ where 
her father, Dr. ^Id^aul^ w^aa worldiig on behalf of the Bible 
Society. Her earlier years were parsed in Poland and 
Germany* and her schooling, therefore, wm chiefly “ home¬ 
made Dr. MtCaul had much to do with the establishment 
of the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem ; it was to him that 
the Chevalier Bunsen and the Prussian king Frederick 
William IV first wrot^ on the subject, stating that the king 
was ready to found the Bishopric if Dr, JIcCaul would accept 
it. This, however* lie refused to do oa the j^und that the 
first Bishop ought to be of Jewish descent, and he suggested 
instead of himself Dr. Aleximdefp whom he suteeeded us 
Professor of Hebrew at King's College, and w’ho was 
accordingly appointed. Four yearn latoe Jim. Finn married 
Mr. Film, who hail just been gazetted British Consul in 
Jerusalem by Lord Aberdeen. Like Dr* McCaul he w'as 
deeply interested in the history of the Jews, both present 
and fidurCp and had more especially inv^tigated their 
establishment and position in China. 
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After an adventurous voyage and many delnya the Consul 
and his wife reached Jcruenlem, and there began the life 
which has made the rumes of Consul and Mrs. Finn a land¬ 
mark in the recent history of the Holy City. .Va given in 
Mrs. Finn’s Retnliiisocnoes it is full of side-lights on the older 
Turkey, untoiiehcd as yet by the results of the Crimean 
War. Tlie Consul still bad ** the right of wearing a white 
turban, riding a horse, and carrying bow and arrows ”, 
and fighting immediately outside the walls of Jerusalem 
between the Bedawin and the peasantry or between the 
peasantry themselves was still of constant occuTrenee, 
“ savage cruelti(a ” being perpetrated on both sides. But 
the British Conaul’a position was not unlike that of Lord 
Stratford dc Hedcliffe, “ the Great Flcbi,” in Constantinople. 
Appeals for help or justice were mode to htm not only by 
Jews but by other natlonaLities as well, his word u'as law to 
the Bedawin and even to the peasantry, end under his 
protection the traveller was generally able to move about 
in safety. 

The Crimean Mar, however, was the turning-point in the 
0 relations of East and West, at all events in Palestine. In 
1855 .Mr. and Mrs. Finn iiccompanicd the Duke of limbant 
fafterwanJs King Leopold of Belgium) and other visitors 
to the mosque of Omai^tlie first time any Christians had 
been allowed within the sacred precincts since the period 
of the crsisades. The Turkiah authorities managed to 
inv’eigle the " Tukrooris ” or armed Sudanese blacb, who 
were the guardians of the moeque, to another part of 
Jerusalem on the pretext of a letter being reod to them from 
the Sultan, and during their absence the visit was paid. 
Seven months Inter Sir afHjscs Montefiore arrived with a 
rimiun from the Sultan enjoining his admission to the Temple 
Sauctuarj'. Then came the Hatt-i-Kumayun or Act of 
Religious Toleration, and the moat fanatical of the Moalema 
Boon became accustomed to the sight of the infidel tourist 
exploring the inuermost secrete of the Hamm. The hospitable 
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House of the British Consul became at the same time the 
mccting'place of Europeati vekbritics: among its visitors 
were Kenan and Frederiku Bremer, not to speak of the Prince 
of Wales and Dr. Stanley. Holman Hunt, too, Lived for 
a while dose at hand, engaged in painting his picture of 
the Scapegoat. 

But the book is full of intereating anecdotes, of references 
to well-known names and of scenes from a Palestine which 
has now ceased to exist. One thing is wanting to it, an 
index, which wc hope will be added to tiie second edition. 

A. H. 6. 


Bases, M^thodes et Rbsijltats i>s la Curoxologie 
£gyi*tiesse. By Raymond Weill, Paris: Geuthner, 
1929. 

Monsieur Weill is well known as an EgA'ptologist of the 
first rank, and more particularly as a student of the history 
and cIiroDology of the Hyksos period. In this “com¬ 
plementary " work, as he terms it, be devotes himself to 
the Egyptian calencUir, and examines in detail the relations 
between the “ mobile" and “ Sothic ” years. How far 
he has succeeded in attaining certainty js for the astronomer 
and mathematician to judge rather than the philologist. 
It must be remembered, however, that Sir Flinders Petrie 
now claims to have discovered at Tell Fam a long list of 
Hyksos Pharaohs diiidcd into three successive dynasties, 
the last of which is dated by scarabs of the well-known 
Grand Vizier Hor, A, H. S 


The Barylonian Story oe the Dei.uoe and the Bwc of 
Giloahisii, 91 X C, pp. 57. British Museum. 1929 
Is. 6d. 

Tliia is a reiiTscd edition of Sir Wallis Budge’s well-known 
brochure ”, brought up to date by hlr. Gndd, It is on 
admirable example of what such a work ought to be, 
informative and interesting olike to the scholar and the general 
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public, Tbe illustnitioud are numerous and well-chosen^ 
and the text is full of new light. Needless to say, the tnmsla- 
tioTks are as faultless as it is possible to make them to-day. 

A. H. S. 


Excavations in the Tvkop(eon VaLnEVt Jerusalem, 1927. 

By J. W* Cbowpwt and G. M. Ftr^GEHALD. Palefitine 

Excavation Fund, 1929. 

In this sumptuously pfinted and illustrated volume a very 
complete aocoimt h given of the excavationB which^ thanks 
to Sir Charles Jlarston’s generosity, were carried on in the 
TjTopoeon Valley in 1927. Itr. Crowfoot U a skilled excavator 
and archaeologist, and if the results of his work are a little 
disappointing to the student who is chiefly interested in the 
earlier history of Jerusalem it is no fault of his* The field of 
excavation was circumscribed, proprietmy rights and tlio 
greed of the owners making it impossible to work outside 
a limited area, wliile the successive destruetions and recon¬ 
structions which the buildings of Jerusalem have undergone 
render it difEcult to discover anything the lem-alns 

of a 1 ater age. Even potsherds are scarce. Until it b possible 
to dig under the Mos^Iem cemeteriea which border on tho 
walls of the Hamm the relics of pre-cxilic Jerusalem must 
be scanty. It is all the more satisfactory^ therefore, that 
the old gateway of the early Jebusite city should have been 
discovered under a street of the Byzantine town, and that 
careful observation Iia.'^ brought to light relics of most of 
the chief epochs in the history of the Jewish capitah As 
Hall remarks in his preface : ** Besulta of considerable 
importance wuth regard to the ancient history of Jerusalem 
have been obtained. The great gate takes us back almost 
to the liegmning of things on Ophel; the Byzantine houses 
show lis what the Jerusalem; of the later Empire was like*^'* 
The coins^ moreover, illuJitTate the Maccaba^an and succcpding 
periods and the pottery carncs us from the Bronze Age down 
to that of the Crusaders, A+ H S 
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The Axkual of the American Schools of ORiENTdii 
Research. Vol. IX. Yale Uoivcraity Ptcas and Oxford 
University Press, 1929, 21s. 

The jlmerican Schools of Oriental Research owe both 
their inspiration and their orgatiuuition to Professor Breasted. 
Oriental archeology is already grcotly indebted to them, 
and the debt is rapidly increasing year by year. The latest 
volume of the .4nni/<d contains reports on the excavations 
at Beth Sbemesh by Ulr. Elihti Grant and the discovery 
of Tepe Gawra, east of Khoisabnd, and the preliminary 
work undertaken at the site by Dr, Speiser. Beth Shemeah 
had already been partially excavated by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The American expedition cleared the 
western comer of the ancient city, where five superimposed 
strata of buildinp were brought to light. The walls, built 
oripnally in the Middle Brom^ Age, disclosed three main 
layers of construction. An open-air sanctuary was also 
found, with a “pitted” circular slab of limestone. The 
main part of the work, however, was concentrated on the 
Cemeteries, one belonging to the Middle Bronxe Age, n second 
with Cypriote importationa to the Later Bronze Age, and 
a third to the transition period. Egyptian influence was 
“ apparent in all the periods ”, N'umcroiis term-cottas were 
found, including figurines, aud the pottery was abundant. 

Tepe Gawra was discovered by Dr. Speiser while on a 
motor tour of exploration between Mosul and Kirkuk, and 
trial excavations were made in it which resulted in very 
interesting discoveries. The mound turned out to be repre¬ 
sentative not only of three periods of time but also of three 
dilleroDt civilizations. The first was that of a neolithic 
population who occupied the site for several centuries and 
used “the painted pottery” of which we have heard so 
much of late. According to Dr. Speiser the painted pottery 
of Tepe Gawm resembles that of both El-Obeid and Jemdet 
Nssr. as well as that of Susa 1, and possibly also some of 
the wares of prehistoric Armenia. Gawro TI also belongs to 
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the ticoiithic age. But the people who succeeded the carUest 
occupants of the site, while inferior as potters, were con- 
siderablj advanced in other respects. They built for them¬ 
selves a temple of burnt brick, suggestive of an origin in the 
stonclcss regions of the lower Tigris and Euphrates, and 
among the objects found m it are “ horns of coiMecmtiOQ ” 
and a phallic object indicative of circumcision. Oawra III 
is early Sumerian: copper objects like those of Ur and 
Kl-Obeid occur in it, as well os ecal-cylindeia of the 
“ Gilgamea *' and other types. 

It only temains to say that the illiistratuma of the Annual 
are numerous and good and leave nothing to be desired on 
arcbaialDgical grounds. 

A. H. S. 


OjiiKNTAL Institute Comuvnications ; No. 2, STpIorations 
trt Asia Minor, by H. H. von der Osten, 1927 ; No. 3, 
/ trs/ Report ifie Prehistoric Survep Expedition, by K. S, 
Sandforp and W. J. Arkell, 1928; No. 4. The 
Exearation of Armageddon, by C. S. Fjsheh, 1929: 
No, 5, Medinet-Habit 1924-S, by H, H. Nelson and 
U. Hielscheii, 19S9; No. 6, ExphrafionJi in Am 
Minor, by H. H. vox der Osten, 1929. Chicago: 
Univereily of The Chicago Press. 

The CommfiHiWionAarc a fitting and uaeful accompaniment 
of the Annual and enable the archawlogist to keep abreast 
of the discoveries and work of the Oriental Institute of the 
Cliicago University which are going on actively in the nearer 
East. The “Prehistoric Survey" is being carried out 
111 the valley of the Nile and more especially the desert south 
of Assuan, and has already thrown much ijght on the early 
history’ of man in that region of the world. " Armageddon 
a wmewbat nnfortunnte title for a strictly scieutific piece of 
work—dcacribea the important excavations at ifegiddo, 
where among other disooverics that of the stables of Solomon’s 
horses is one of the moat interesting and unexpected. The 
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volimie on Mc<Utiet-Hjibu reirounts the cartful rcproductEon 
by photography and tracing of the important bps-reliefe 
at Mcflinet-Habn. For the firet time Aie have a mctkulon^ly 
accurate reproduction of the seen® in the great battle which 
saved EgJTt from the barbariajis, and can study the racial 
features of ihs northeni eneniies without misgivings. Tho 
two volumes on Ksplorations in llittite Asia Elinor ere of 
unequal value. Tho first contains little more than an account 
of a apeciefl of ** joy-ride in a motor car ; a motor car* it h 
tnie, is a my useful adjunct to the archfeologist ’W'hen ho 
has found a site for excavation^ but for the discoA^ery of 
ancient site? and remain? in a mduntainoue country- like that 
of Asia Minor it is necessary to travel slowly and live among 
the people. The second volume is of much greater value, 
though oven here we could have well dispensed with photo¬ 
graphs of the explorers and the adventures of their cat and 
liad In place of them better and more numerous photographs 
of the monuments and inscriptions. The latter^ it must be 
said^ compare unfavourably with the photographs in Professor 
Garstsng's Lartd of the /JiWtics. The most important results 
of the expedition wore the discovery and survey of an early 
city on the Kcrkeiies Dagh and the preliminary excavation 
of the great mound of Alislmr^ south-east of Yuzgad. Here 
very valuable le^ulta were obtained since the various cultural 
levels of the td providctl a reliable relative chronology 
for pottery from early Tnrkiph times back to the ■ Hittite ^ 
period ", this llittite period being associated definite]v 
with the * Hittite ' hieroglyphs ”, And below the Hittite 
level were at least two earlier ones. We look forward to 
ii iktailcd account of the excavations which b promised in 
II future volume of the Orients I Inst itute Publications, 
Mr. von der Osteii has attached excellent skctch-mapa to 
hb two volumca^ but it is tan talking to hear of Phrygian 
inscriptions which do not seem to have been even 
photographed. 

A. H. S. 
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HliFTOlIlli PdLlTHilTB liELJfJlKVi^K UK L’AjiVSilKlE JJBfUIB 
TKJIPS fLua JlTi^QC^'A L'aVENEMEKT DE 

MfeA'ELic'K fl- By B. CouLBEAux, ^lissioiiaire 
J-axaiiflte eji ALvHsiflie, Paris: Gcuthnrr. im Throe 
volumes. 


ThiN is n pfiathimioiJjj work, cslited by Father Baet 4 !R!Rn. 
Tlie first volume brings the Jiistorv clown to 14(y^ the second 
to 1889. The third volume conaista of photographs and 
map?. Oae who puhlmhes u poflthumous work incurs serious 
responsibility, since nescii tuhsa rn^erli^ whereas 

unpublished material is not liable to any reproac!ii+ In u 
historical work it is poasibk and often eaay for an CKlitor to 
remove inoonaistrneiea and niter what ia certainly erroneous. 
Father Batftetnan might wolJ have discharged these duties 
more scrupulously than he has donCj since the number of 


contradictions and glaring errors is very considerable. Vol. ii, 
p. 345, \ro read that “ le memo jour (3 mai 1723) Ic roi Daouit 
rendit son ame " ; in the next paragraph ** on c^l^brait les 
fundraiiles du roi Daouit. Elies eurent lieu le 14 tnai 172! ", 
His fimeml then was celebrated nearly two years before bie 
death, P. 308, Ce fut, ensuite, la mort de la reine {1690) 
qne nous avons rslat#e ea son temps. Quatre ana aprfa, 
iu reine mourait a son tour This seetns to mean that the 
lady in question survived herself by four years, P, 140, 
“ Teskaro et son Irere, fib naturcls de GlaodiM, ^talent sea 
biriticM legitimes, ce prince a'ayant pas laiss^ d’enfant male.” 
This sentence is puaaling enough ; but on p. 143 Itinjia the 
brother of Tezbaro (according to p. 146) is differently related ; 
“Tezkaro etait son neveu. flis de Jacob son Mrc ain^.” 
One more example may be quoted from vol. I P. liiT, Pliny 
” qui visita le port d'Adoulis, deux sidles plus tard ” b 
quoted for its importance; there follows a citation fmm 
■■ I auteur du Peripie de rErrth^c [«!=], qui. treis sidles plus 
tard (70 avant J^sua-Chnst), visita Akaoum ”, According 
to t^. Pliny’s date was 170 b.c. However, p. 130, the visit 
of the auteur anonyme du ‘ P^ripk de I'Er^hr^e ’ ” is 
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placed in tke ^ond half of the first centm^" {ovidentljr a.D*)* 
This latter data (which is right) is not a century later than 
Pliny, bnt contamporaTy with him, 

Theae and numerous other slips could have been corrected 
hy the editor without hy any means exceeding his duties. 
He might also, where charges are brought against other 
writers, liare consulted the works of the latter, and reatricted 
the accusations to such as can be maintained. Thus the 
author is right Lu char;ging Bruce with anachronism when he 
implies that an author whose work appeared in 1650 could 
have mentioned an event which occurred in 1717 (o, p. ; 
but when he calk Bruce's observation "" un reproche m^cham- 
ment absurde reference to Emcees W'ork shows that Bruce 
mak<^ no reproach, hut k ptideavouring to find an honourable 
reason for the silexicc of the earlier writer. Another charge 
brought against Bnice^ in connection with the discovery of 
the aonree of the Blue S'ile, ako requires modification. 
Bruce endeavours to show that PacK, “ a man of genius^^' 
made no claim to the discovery ; the work of FaeiJ, which 
hixa only recently beep published, shows that Bruce was 
mistaken ; hut he does not call Paes sod d'Almeidn (whom 
he does pot even mentionj '' viis fanatiques et imposteurH 
And if this sort of charge is permisslbie^ ivhut is to be said 
of the statement (iij 20(>) that Pae^ discovered the aoume 
of the Kile in 1542, when on p. 20fi we are told that Pnez 
died ip 1623 ? Instead, of calling Father Gouibcaus “■ a vile 
impostor and fanatic ” for making Paea discover the source 
of the Blue Kile twenty years after hk own death, and some 
eighteen years after it hud been seen by Father TjOlsOp we 
should think it saner to charge Father Baeteman with having 
allowed a ratlier serious rmspript to escape him. 

Misprints indeed abound, but it k unwise to be hard on 
these. It Ls, liowever, surprising that the editor's curiosity 
should not have been aroused by the Crusaders* taking of 
Jerusalem being dated (i, 2451, and on the same page 
''!e nouveau Calife Afdal” being immediately after lalled 
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*' Le vkir Ho could uot well Iiftve bct‘n both, oiid, in fact^ 
was ndther. Similnrh^ (i, 9(5)^ wo read with nstonJabiiient, 

Vers le vii' aiecle avaot J^sus-Chriatj Aiiroit eu lieu uno 
IfTAiide immjgmtioii jiiivc {into Aby.^iiiiii} d'npros Strabon ot 
Pliiip, du temps do N^flbuchodonosor." Plinywork has 
been elaborafoly inde?ced, but doei> not appear to contain 
the name of this Babylonian king ; Strabo montioni^ 
Xabocodroaoros, but merely says that he got as far ss the 
Pillars of Hemcles^ Neither appearK to attest this great 
Jewish immigration. Surely somo reference or note would 
have been desirable. 

It is, therefore, to be rogretted that the editor of this Itook 
should have allow^ed it to appear in a form which renders it 
difficult to bestow on it the commendation which it would 
naturally be a pleasure to render to a posthumous work, 
which, though often fanatical^ and in the reviewer's jiidgmeot 
uficriticaU is clearly the product of indtistrious research, 

_ D. 8, M 

The Comment Alt V op Kabbi Meyochass u. Elijah on the 
PuNTATCUCit (Exodus). Edited by Professor A. \S\ 
GREENtTp, S X fi. H2 pp. Btidaiipst r Typls Kohn 
M6r VAcz (HiingariaJ, 1929. 

The author of the above-mentioned Commentan'^ was a 
mtive of the Byzantine Empire and ffourishtKi in the 
twelfth century. Otheniise nothing is at present known about 
bis personality and literal*)^ activity. Only two quotations 
from hia work are recorded by a later author. Althotigh ns 
to Importance fiml comprehenHivenes^s the work cannot be 
comparetl wnth those of his great predecessors, it has two 
distinguishing featunm of ita own which, in spit*' of lack of 
originality, not only justify its preaervation, but n|iw> its 
publlcatkon. The aim of the author was to provide a popular 
as Well aa instructive exposition of the language nnd laws 
of Exodus. His grammatical notes arop on the whole, sound, 
and carry the impression that fie had been an eager student 
of Ahniham Ezm’s wTitingH. The other feature is a 
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pronomiced tendency to diRcuHt in detail the ritual laws nf 
Exodus. For this purpose he inserted laj^c extmcU from 
rabbinic literature. It seems that he wrote for a public which, 
in hb opinion, lacked access to basic works for such ^Uidy. 
The edition testifies the thoroughness and competence which 
is to be expected from a aehokr of ProfesMr Greenup’s 
attainments. The brief preface gives everything about the 
author and his work. An Engli&h Introduction and 
explanatory notes would have made the book more palatable 
to modem readm. A special article to fill this gap would 
certainly welcome, 

H. HitLS^ ur^KLu. 


Thk Kijmzahi DiALBtnr of the Shihuh Tribe, Arabia, 
A.vr> A VfiTABULARw By BERTRAM Tkoma^^. Asiatic 
S<x‘iety Monographs, Vfol, XXL x TO pp. 
London : Royal Asiatic Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, 
W, I, I93<^ Crf. 

Dcseriptions of modem Iranian rlialccts are always of 
interest to the philologists and from this point of viciv we 
ran w'elcome the publicatiou of the material collected by 
Mr, Thomas, 

This monograph, the first attempt to lumish a full account 
of the Kumzari dialect^ contains a brief morphologj-, followed 
by an English-Kumzari vocabulary* pp. 19-57, A scries of 
additional notes forms the substance of the remainder of 
the paper. 

The form of the monograph cannot be considered altogether 
happy. It was dearly composed in the first place without 
any knowledge of Iranian philology. The author accordingly 
attempU'd oiplanatioiis of an Iranian dialect on the basis of 
Arabic, fls, for eiampfo, on p. 10 r Taking the ^rd person 
singular past tense (as in Arabic) basis * , *” he arrives 
at a frilitentl verb. This results in a i-oniplcfoly wrong treat¬ 
ment of Kuinzari. An attempt to c^orrect these mistakes is 
made in the notes, p* 59 fl. 
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One or two remarks can be offered on the lonfuage. On p, J1 
and p. 65 a verbal form -stiA in quoted aa a past participle, 
to which corresponds a plural -inn. The fonn is cIcarlT s- 
witJi the 3rd sing, and 3rd plur. respectively of the verb 
" to be Hence tfur^h, tpmtn eoneapond to Mid. Iran. 
(Western), k-rd 'si ini 'nd *iirh-ast •itrS-ond - adiseJi " Iwrn ", 
p. 22, represents *2dS-ast; aiktr bimk “late", p. 35, has 
6«ffeA representing It would seem that lieforc a 

vowel Mid. Iran. S < Old Iruti. -t- is represent«l by 
prolwlily tbmugh a voicetl Final Mid. Iran. -S appears 
os - f . e.g. in httr “ happened ", p. 32 < .Mid. Iran, 
cl. splr “ white ’* < •arpeS. In htrtiiN “ which ", however, 
we si'em to have -r- < 6 inUirvoealiu, Palil. it'iifj ‘JlwSdwt, 

The phoMoIog},', which is not treated in the monograph, 
offers sitme interesting developments. From ■«- we have ut 
(= (Tj, see p. 18) and fjg p. 18 ), as in rawtt “ he arrived ”, 

p. 2U, bi:^iitu " ho atrikea", from m/r-, “he digs ", 

p. 27, from foin-, paf/p “big" p. 21, cf. fkj^tiari jrap. 
Mid. Iron, -ar final results in -&ft ^dr “donkey”, dm* 
door , sof head , mditt " iiisiilc " [ before a consonant 
we find itf - ; ijum “ hot ", mujli “ nmn ", M«efi “ cheap ”, 
dur “ pain ” from *dnrd. NPers, tltirti. .Mid. Iran. *o- i» 
preserved in *■ i>ar ", " meat ", p. afl 

(rmy/rti*. p. 68) “ m'ar " jwst'nts us with the development 
z id, which can Iw traced already iti Pahlavi. 

The 3rd sing, pant with is the regular development at 
the Mid. Iran, constnu tioii, e.g. Fahl. -dji iurt " by him was 
made ’’ = " hi* made H«>nce rfuTfaJi^. p. .53, 6<j, is more 
probably po.st teiJsi^ ddnml^ “ he knew ", for the *«d cf. 
Mi*!'. sVd ■' known ", •c««n8, 

It would tie interesting to have more of this diulect; Ln 
particular some consecutive sentenocs 4 * 011 1<] present us with 
a clearer idea of Kum/ari. 


H, W. ». 
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ferroEs sxrn l'art medieval es‘ Geoboie et ek Ahmenie. 
By JcHaiE Balteusaitis. Preface by HeJiri FocLIlon, 
13 X ID. pp. 109. fi|fs. 120, pL 101, Paris: Leroux, 
1929, 

Thifl is not a general account of Georgian and ArmeEiian 
mediaeval art, as the title might seem to pronuse, but la limited 
to the arts of building, sculpture, architectural omamcnt. 
It is a valuable contribution to the study of a subject of great 
importance, and the preface, by M. Foci Hon, clearly and 
briefly Indicates the conclusions arrived »t. Even in our own 
day it has been the almost invariable rule to attribute anything 
in t 1 i 0 philological, artistic, and general cultural fields, which 
Tronscaur^ia seemed to have in common with Greece or 
Byaintiura, to the latter as the country of origin. M, Focilbn 
(p. xi) reminds ua that it may sometimes be well to ask 
what Transcaucasia has given to the West. Ovee 100 of the 
photographs reproduced are due to M. BaltruSaitis, and arc 
of recent date; for comparison, in order to show the striking 
riniilarity with Romanesque and other styles in Franoa, 
there are also photographs from Angers, Angoul^e, Conques, 
Nersac, Pont I'Abb^, SaintsLirier, and Saiimur; and 
Rosheim (in Ahsaee] might well have been included. 

Tbe most interesting part of the book is perhaps tbe first 
chapter, “ L'entrclacs eij Transcaucaaie/' which is very 
thorough and not only seta out tlic fundamentol distinction 
between Georgian {" dioor homog&iic ”) and Armenian 
(“ entre-croisement") interlacing patterns, but carries the 
question back tlirough Hittite examples to the matting, 
plaits, and basket-work of primitive mankind. The second 
chapter, on Georgian orjianiciit as a link betwoeu the Islamic 
and Romanesque stylos, is very fully illustrated in the text. 
Figure scuipture is d«scrilied in chapter iii. We find in it: 
“ une pure plastiipie, indifierente h la nature, .Mais on menie 
temps, ou d^oouvnt ilans la violation do la norine uu luoven 
d expression iiiedit. Un nouveait latigagc, d’unc puissance 
nxtnjme, pri'iid naLeunce.” The fmirth, suid last, thapler is 
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«iit-it1ccl "Caroctcrea at42i.^tottiqu:cs rarcrliitucturc et dkJ 
d6cor cn it shovin that while in Rnniaiie^iii- 

omamaat b subordinate to areliitiecturp^ in Georgia ornament 
is tnuch more independent uf tiie surfiw^ on which it is 
carried — i] il^borde sou vent Ich limites de I'aiiaiM' ^ . il 

di'^dent hors-d^i^uvTa, placagc, element mcnmtj^ , , ^ r^difict' 
n*eat plus batbsej mnis hijoti^ rofFret pr^kus, richement 
d6cori6 ^ , . rcnsemble oraemcntal sc prfeentc comme une 
brodcric continue*". According to M. Bakrti^ulb^ all 
decoration in Georgia b like a garment made to cover a body, 
and in old Georgkn texts the word p^mnffi ^meaning shirt) 
b the w'ord used to deac^ribe the cxtemul gamishnient of a 
building. Distingubhi'^J Georgian and Arrnenian ^holan^ 
have collaborated in the preparation of this handsome book, 
w^hich b of permanent value and well w'orthy of the nttention 
of all who are iutereatod in architecture, sculpture, and 
ornameut. There arc some small misprints^ e.g* Annmour 
[for Anaiiur) on pp+ 43 and 00^ and the spellings Msshet, 
.Mzbeliha (? Mchatta+ p. xiit),^ Nicorzmluda arc unsnitabir in 
a book written in French^ though they would be right in 
German, There might have been more references to previons 
literature conneetwl with the subject, e g. to the very full 
description and photographic sur^^cy of Mtr.klu:t cathinjrul 
publbhcd by Nat roe v in I90n^ but wc must be thankful for 
thb solid piece of new" work full of pregnant suggc^itions 
and furnishing a record of the present state of beautiful 
buildings, some of which are now pemhing from neglects 

0. W. 


linCJiEJlCIlBS ^UH I4C OoMJUKHCE CiENOia UaNS L.A Mer ^olru 
AT? XIlPSifccLis. By G, L Eratiasv. 10 x pp, 3A9, 
ph 5,map, 1, Paris: Geuthuer, 1929. 7b francs 
Dr. Bratianu, Professor at Jasay^ began the serious stud v of 
CTCiioesc trade in the Black Sea eight years ago, in cotmection 
with the Conference at Genoa in im, with the spctdal object 
of collecting material for a liktorj' of the Genoese colony at 
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Pern in ike fourteeDth century^ but he found so mueK in the 
ngturiiil rtgistci^ of Peta anti CafFa that he was led to eedarge 
hu$ field of work and deal with all the set-tlemenis on the 
Kuxine eoiu§t and concentrate on the earlier and known 
period which forma his present theme. 

After a brief mtvey of trade in the Ekck Sea in the ancient 
Work! aorl the early Middle Aj^ej^^ and a sketch of 

fSenoese expansion in the f^evant and the settlements jn 
tk^nstantinoplc and Pern, anti the rivality of Venice^ the author 
describes the state of the trade in the Byxantlne Empire and 
then (chap, v) deals with the eastern eml of the sea 
(Trebir/ondn Persia, Armenia, the Caucasus), the colonies in 
the Crimea (elmp, vi), the Uominican miasioiis in 1235^ and 
Rayahroek^s journey of 1353, the Franciscans at Caffa* trade 
routes to the Far East and Far North, Circasakt the grain 
trade. The IiL^tt !;eflion (chap, vii) tells of the war with ^’'enice 
(1253-11), the eastern allies of the two republics, the 
dcstniction of Pern in l2fHi, and ita rc-cfitablishment jind the 
revival of hoBtility. 

The Appendix Is in three sections. The first is on the country 
which Marco Polo calls "" Ijac (otherwise, in other onthorH, 
Aulak, Iliac, Blac, ek-.), and wMcb commentators have 
aitiialed in various regions far apart, e.g. Wallachifl, the north¬ 
west of Russia, the Urals. Dr. Bratinnu, on the evidence of 
certain notarial acta, connected with the purchase of 8lav«:, 
transcribefl at Caffa and almost con tern jM>rajF)" with Marco 
Polo, now continues the investigations^ of which he published 
some accoimt at Jassy in 1925, and arrives at the eondusion 
that, the “ Loka w ere no other than the Les^hians (in 
Georgimi the people in Central Daghestan still called 

Laki or Kadkumiikh, who are frequently mentioned in texts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ami played a eertam 
part in hiptoiy at- the time of the great Mongol invasion, e.g. 
H force of Lesgbiiias helped Queen Husudan of Georgia a^Lnst 
DjeiaPeddin. The second appendix gives 22 Latin documents, 
dateil 1271 to 129G^ and the book enda with a chronological 
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list of those Genoese who held the oSicea of Podesta in 
Congtantiaople from 1264 to 1304 and tlic Consuls known to 
bare acted at Cafia and TrebnsonJ. 

Dr. Bmtianu has made good use of the new and old materials 
at hifl disposal and has a clear, lively, pleasant style. 

O. W. 

Catalogue of the luoua' CoLLEcrtoss is the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Part VI ; Mughal PAjNTiNti. 
B}' Ananpa K. CooHAfiABWAHY, D.So. (Londdj Keeper 
of Indian, Peiaian, and MuhatnmndaD Art in the Museum. 

X pp. IH, pis. Ixxv. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Frees. 

In this, the latest example of his indefatigable industry. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy is concerned with what is now a very 
Urge and choice collgction^ne of the finest in the world. 
The .Muglial paintings in the Museum of Fine Arte come 
mostly from threo famous collections, the Goloiibew, the Boss, 
and the Ross-Ooomarawamy, but there have been other 
important additions. The value, itccorflingly, of such a 
catalogue as this, in which nearly half of the 317 paintings 
doscribeii are reproduced, is very great indeed, especially to 
non-Americans, who cannot ea.4ily see the originals. 

It is impnsaible here even to mention the many treasures 
of Mtij^al art which the Museum contains, but a few may be 
named. There arc two pagiw from the ceicbmted Hamaah 
Romance (mid-sijrtwnfch i:entury) ; a iiniijuc Rasika-priya, 
of about 161)0, illustreteil by a artist; a signed example 

of the work of Jahuinglr’s painter .Icja Ri/A ; one of several 
versions (perhaps, as Dr. Coomaro.^w'amy thinks, the original 
Hketdi) of the curioua “Prince on horsiilKick and 
Islconer , of which the provenanoo is ju) prohlcmatieal 
(Dr,^ hkiomnraswamy might piirhaps have discuaserl Shah 
.ItihauV note tm the example at South Kensington) ; the 
ilniwirig of the <lflith of ‘Iniiyat Khan ; sevcml great Durlmr 
scenes ; Bishau Dns’s “ Shah 'Abbiia and Kh/m i Alan, " ; 
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the superb Poet ” (plate 25); and some splendid examples 
o[ the work of the unuual painters and portrait-ista of the 
seventeenth century. 

The introduction containa a historJeaL and critJcaL sketch of 
Mu^at painting, in the course of which, muong other original 
observations, the author makes the interesting anggestion 
that JahangiT at firat encounig^ed a more definitely Persian 
pha£^ of pninting than that represented by Akbar^s artkte. 
There are certainly some grounds for this vjew^ but the phase 
not have lasted long. Dr, Coonmraawamy is Curiously 
out of sympathy with the art of Shah Jahan^s rcigu, for all 
its ex-£|uisite portraiture. 

A feature of the catalogue ia the notes ou costume^ u 
subject in which the author has made valuable researches. 
The descriptions are udniinibiy detailed. Some of tlie 
Persian trajisliterations are not tjuite accurate. 

J. V. S. Wlleiiksox* 


Kern isaTlTUTE,^ IjEVOen ; A:nkltal Bjuliuuhaeuv ot 
tNDJA.N AficitiiiODOCY FOB THE YkaR 1928. Pubtiahed 
with the aid of the Govcminant of Netherlands India, 
and with the auppart of the Imperial Govenuaent of 
Inilia. 12j X y^t PP- xi + Ul, pis, 12. Levdeu ^ 
E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1930. 

This Is the third volume of the Aimtuil o/ 

Indian ArcAftaliM^tj whidi the present wTitcr hm the pleasure 
and honour of reviewing for this Journal. Firat of all, k-t 
him confer that with uuxtlnted pleasiiiv has he gathered, 
from the cover of the present volume^ that this important 
undertaking is no longer aup|mrte<l only by the Government 
of Netherlands India, hut tilm by the Imperiiii Govemmcfit 
of India, For, a bibliography whieli js mainly concerned 
with the arrhieQlogy, etc., of British India ought rightly 
to attmet the greatcist interest in that country ; and it must 
be a great encourugenient to the editors of thb painstuhing 
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work thflt thtir researcht??; lisve now mnt with rlue 
Acknowlcd^cnt from the Indian aiithoritka. 

Of the excellence of the work perfono«l by Profeiasor 
Vogel and hh collabomtora, Slessiw. Kroni, Kramers, and 
Pdbri, there can again be only tine opinion. The bibJiogniphy 
Itself covers just about a hand red pages, and is as complete 
ns could possibly be desirerl' at least would the present 
writer In no wise dare to suggest any amendments. Someone 
might wish tJiat a few more reviews of works mentioned herL- 
might have been duly Rostered, But such a wish is scarcely 
justifiable seeing that, periodicals, and with them reviews 
of boolcK, are permanently multiplying, and that, by taking 
stock of them all, the editom of a bibliography might at last 
land themselves in Inaarmountable dilJicultjes. 

Preceding the Bibliography there is as usual an introduction 
dealing with excavations and other archisological reacarcliffl 
of Lmportance within trelia and iieighhotiritig conutriE^. 
The greatest Siiteri'st, no doubt, will attach itself to the first 
chapter dealing with Sir-lolin SlamhaU'aexcavatiorm at Taxi la 
which, tw/cr ra/ia, S4.<em in a riirioii!! way to carrola>rate the 
tale, hitherto conaidured ns fanciful, ol Apollonius of Tyann 
visiting that great capital during the earlier half of the first 
centurj' .4.ij. That Taxila was, at least, since the time of 
Alexander, and probably long before that, an all-important 
centre of the north-west, has long been know'n from literature : 
and this has now been fully ascertained through the 
magnifioeat discoveries of Sir John Slamhall and hU 
collahonitors. Kot the least interesting is the hoanl of silver 
vessels and of precious cimaments discovered during 1926-7, 
and of which plates ti and iii bring excellent pictures. That 
a statuette of the child god Horpokratea should have U-en 
found at Taxi la is another iiroof of the intimate relations 
Iwtwecn East iiud West about the beginning of our era. 

The French excavations at Hadtja. sitiiatwl slightly to the 
south of Jalalabad, hove brought to light many important 
discoveries. Magnificent stucco figutes are pictured iu 
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pliit4?# iv ikpd V ; the hwl of w Buddlibt mout (pL v fO 
in reality scenis worthy of a Roman Cae^r. Great iDtereat 
is also amuaed by the chapters dealing with Sir Aujel Stern^ 
ejcpetiitTona in Balueietan {1&2T-8V, on which a Memoir 
from the pen of this tnily indefatigable explorer Ls aliortty 
to he expected. The wooden walla of Fatalipiitra are leas 
imposing than the fonndationB of Taxila or the great stupas 
of the North West, Inii: perhaps not less important for the 
iiistory of India. Further ehaptets deal with the excavations 
at Nalanda and with the brick temple of Fahaipnr where 
very interesting sculptured stone panels have been brought 
to light. Special paragraphs, in this as in previous^ volumes, 
deal with new finds in Burma, Indonesia^ and Iran^ and thus 
a complete surv'^ey of lodui and snirounding countries is 
brought to a happy end. 

Nothing need be added to this rapid Kbeteh of the contents 
of this magnificent volume. We have only to look forward, 
with grateful cspeetvation, to the next addition to this splendid 
aeries, and meanwhile to testify once more to the profound 
obligation under which Professor Vogel and his collaborators 
have laid all their Fellow-acholani. 

JaHL CHARt'ieSTlER. 


The Savce a-vo H. Welo Gollection" in the ^Ishmolean 
iloKEiTM. Sumerian Contracts from Nippur. By G. H. 
Hunter. 12 x 9|, pp. viii + 45, pis. 46, Oxford : 
Oxford Univeraity Presa, 1930, 12^, 

Mr, Hunter baa published the text and translation of 
tweuty-ono contract tablets of the class edited by Meis^cr 
in 189.'! in hia zmn Abbabyhni»i^e» Pnivifre^ha, 

many of which latter came from Erech. Most of the pa'sent 
texts Mr. Hunter thiuka name from Nippur, on account of 
the similarity of the forniul® and aome of the mmes of the 
people mentioned therein. On the first grounds it is by no 
mesivs certain that Nippur could be elajmed ^ their 
provemnee, beeauNC the phrases iiBcd are mueSi the same as 
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Jii the EineiJi but on the suxiond the author la fully 

juatiBed^ tlie uume» defiaitely recurring in Foebel’s edition 
of aeveml Nippur tablets {Pmn^jh^niA^ Buh, fijrp., vi, 2}, 
The texts are clearly UTittenj. the tnmsiafcbrts are carefully 
made^ nod the notes {particularly the one on helpful. 

Naturally there is not much freuh to be gleaned from them^ 
owing to the publication of similar toxU, but they are no 
interesting group, 

K, a T. 

Bebicht UKUn die von dbr Akademir deb Wissexschaften 
IN Wien auk oemejnsasse Kosten mit Dr. Wilheijw 
PEIJA 2AEUS U.STKRXOMMEN GRAnUNOEN AUK UEM 
FrTBDHOF UES ALTEN RKtOHEa BEI DEN PVEAMlDES 

VON Gjza. Band I, Die Mastabas der IV D™astie auf 
dem Westlriedhof, in Vcrbintlung mit K. Holey hemus- 
gegebcii von Hermann Junker, 12 x^, pp. x + 2^2, 
plates 44j iUustratioDS l>5. 

The appearance of this book is of the highegt imports uce to 
all archsologistfl, for it 1$ the first volume of the series in 
wtucli the Gereufin excavations m the west portion of the 
GT^eh necropolis, which began in 1912, are to be publiflhod. 
Its importance m also givatiy mcreased by the fact that it 
may be hailed m the first full and systematic publication of 
the Old Kingdom mnatabas of Gizcb which has yet appearetl, 
although excavations have been conductcfl in the pyramid 
area by variourt other expeditions for a number of yearn. 

The amazing wealth of studied detail with which Dr. Junker 
and hU colleagues have presented us rendeni any exhaustive 
review of the book an impoasibiUty, and it will therefore 
suffice to describe the main lines on which the work is compiled ^ 
leaving the student to examine the mwss of material for 
himself. The volume, the title shows, is confined to an 
account of those mastabas which are contemporary with the 
pyramid builders, that is of the Fourth Dynastand liegins 
with a description by K, Holey of the plateau on which the 
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(liwh CTnintm* lies, illuHli-at«J Ijv a sectioual survey plan 
{Abb. 2). 

Dr, Junker then proceeds to Dxaniliio with great thorough' 
ness the evidence for dating the maatabas, hU tuost striking 
point being that the use of the names of the pyramid builders 
in the compound names of private person.^ and of villages is 
no proof of contemponineity with those moimrchs, but that 
they were in use long after their death. From page U 
onwards » found a detailecl deflCription of the uonnal Fourth 
Dynasty mnataba, its several parts being illustrated by 
excellent plans and drawings, and on page 23 Dr. Junker 
opens a very interesting diflcusaion as to the probable origin 
of the rectangular tablet showing the <iead man sitting 
Ijefore his table of food. Tliis tablet is (otmd standing free 
as an independent thing only at Gizoh : elsewhere it is always 
inserted above the false door. Hence we must ask whether 
the tablet ha.s been taken out of the false door ami set np 
alone for the first time during the Fourth Dynasty, or whether 
it was originally independent and was later insetted into 
the false door. The answer seem.^ to be that the tablet itself 
is directly de<»ended from the stelaj of the courtiers at 
Abydos, which belong to the first two dynasties, and that 
the insertion above the false door was a seoondan' 
devolopment. 

The Gi^h tablc^ts art then de^orilxxl and dij^ussetl in gwat 
detail, their scenes and inscriptions and the execution of 
the same receiving a lengthy treatment, after which we pass 
on to the shaft and sublerranean tomh-ciiambcnii and 
rv(*ntiially to the ^fcophb|nJ-B itself. 

On pages 57 ff. Dr. Junker deals with the now welbk-nowa 
reserve heads, and their aignificance as part of the tomb 
equipment. These magnificent portraits (see pla. xii-ziv) 
arc among the finest worka of art which have come down to 
us from the Old Kingdom, and many years ago Naville in 
A.Z. 48, p. 107 fl., endeavoured to connect them with the 
Chapter of the mysterious head No. CLl B in the Book 
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ol tlie Dead.” Dr, Junker Kliavfd, Iiowever, nltliougli 
pTobablj arising as tLe result of n panitJel fine of thought, 
the " mysterious liead " owing to its form ns shown in amulets 
and vignettes cannot Im* truly said to lie a development of 
the ** reflcrve heads ” of Giaeh. With regard to the actual 
significance of these “ reserve heads" the writer dearly 
proves that it was tho same us that of the fiinerarv statue, 
but whereas the latter stood in a seitlab above ground, 
the stone head was placed actually in the tomb-ehnnibcr, 
looking out of its windows pierced in the slab before it. The 
soul returning to the tomh after absence would flutter down 
the shaft, recognize the head through the openings, anrl pass 
in to reabsorb itself in the body. 

We now pass on to a discuasion of the style of Fourth 
Dynasty mastabas, their relation to the arehitectural history 
of the earlier dynasties, and eventually to an elaborate 
" bauliohe Analyse *’ of the CKcavated area, and an account 
of the pottery and other objects found in the tomba. lawt of 
all comes an exhaustive record of each individual maslabii 
and its contents. 

The whole book is illustrated by a oericfl of splendid photo- 
giapfis of the streets in thot veritable city of the dead, and 
of the many fine cwmples of Old Kingdom art found there. 
Among them the statue of the fat prince Hemiunu {pi, xix ff.} 
cannot fail to excite our admiration and regard. Dr. Junker 
and his colleagues have produced a. first-class work at the 
cost of what con onl}' have been immense labour and applica¬ 
tion. and this published result wull eertainlj lemidn a standnid 
reference book of the archieology of the Fourth Dvaastv. 

^ ,-Vlan W. SiioRtlia, 

DimoNTfamE AjJAmasA-FBANrArs svm n’vN Vocabulauie 
Fbax^ais-Amaricxa. By J. BAKrEaA\. Mkdonaire 
Ladiistc, Diro-douua (Etbipoie) Itnprimuric Saint 
Lazarc des R, P. Capueinij, 1929 . 

The dictionaries acecasiblc to the student of Atnharie 
prior to the publication of this work were the Vfxwbuhno of 
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the distinguisbed Orientalist. T. Guidi, and the iinfimabH 
work of Armbrustcr. father fiaetemaa’s DitUianaty is very 
much tnorc copious than the foiuerf as indeed appears &*om a 
cotopariaou of the pages of the two; the author estimates 
the excess at 5,000 words, Alany of the words are illust'rated 
by ptoverbs, and in a certain number of cases the pronuncia¬ 
tion is given in roman characters. The nTrungi-tii^i i t of the 
derivatives under their roots and the typography leave 
nothing to be desired. Further, the price, 100 ftanea, ia 
esccedingly moderate. The French-Amharic Vocabulary 
appended U also verj- copious, and differs from the Dictiomry 
in furnishing no grammatical information about the French 
words; probably it is intended for Kuropeans rather than 
for Abyraimans. The author is to be congratnlnted on having 
substantially furthered the study of this difficult but 
interesting language by producing what Is likely to be the 
favourite dictionary for many vears, 

D. S. Jf. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

£duai-(j Sacbau 

Eduard Sacbau was bom 20tli July, 1S45, at Kotununster 
in HoUtcin. He studied Oriental and ScDiitic philoJo^" at 
the Universities of Kiel and Leipstig. In ISfi" be obtained 
at Leipzig the degree of Dr. Phil, with hjs thesis Gatedlt^** 
Almu'arrab (Ijcipzig, JSGT). In 1869 be became "ausaer- 
ordentlicfaer", and in 1872 “ ordentlicher ” professor of 
Semitic languages at the University of Vienna. In 187G he 
was called to Berlin, to the chalf which before him such men 
as Friedrich Ruckert and Emil Roediger had occupied. In 
1887 he also became Director of the newly founded 
" Seminar fur Oricntalische Spraclieii ” at Berlin, He retained 
thcao two posts until he retired in 1920. 

Ill 1879-^ he travelled in S^yia and Mesopotamia, and 
in 1897-^ in Babylonia and Assyria. 

He received many iionours for his work. The Prussian 
Goverument gave him the title of *' Gehcimer BegierunjfSTat 
and in 190G of “ Gcheimer Obcrregieningsmt". Prussia 
and other countries presented him with decomtiona. Besides 
this, he was a member of the Pruseian Academy of Sciences 
and corresponding member of the British Academy and of 
the Academics of St, Petersburg and Vienna, Dr. jur, lion. c. 
of the UnivdiBity of Isjipzig, and ion, D.C,L, of Osfoid. 

The following are his principal works :— 

Thendori Mitpsueitent Jrafftnenia Syriaat (Syr. and Lat., 
2 yoll., Leipzig, 1869). * 

hitdita Stfritjca, Eine Samm-tung sgr. Ueberseizungen low 
ScArifien griwh. Profanfifenjiur (Wien, 1870), 

Chronoloffie orioUatischer VUier tstm A!bh4m (Arab., 2 voil,, 
Leipzig, 1876-^). 

Tht Chroncioffif of Ancvenl Naliom of Amr&ni, Truna- 
lated (London, 1879). 

StffiscA^nischiia RedU^bwA aus dem 6 , JobThiindert, her- 
arngigebeii, Ubtredzi ttnd ertauterl (zusammen mit K, J. 
Bnina, Leipzig, 1880). 
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Reise rn S^rien m\d MtsofoUimim (Lcipaig, 1883}. 

Albrruni'i India. An Account of the Jteli^on, Philosophy, 
Litorotufe, Geoyraphy, Chronolot/y, Astremomy, Customs, 
Laws, and Aslrotoffy of India about a.D. 1030. (Arab., 
London, 1887.) 

Alberu3ii‘s f}idia , , . An tiSagliidi edition, with notes and 
indicea (2 voU., London, 1888). 

ArabMche VolMiedcr niw A/esojJdtfaiwien (Berlin, 1889). 

Cattdoyac of the Perswij*, TtifKifA, Hindustdni, and Ftiskd 
Mamuetipis in the BodTeian Library. Begun by Eki. 
Sacbou, continued by H. Eth^ (Oxford, 1880). 

.Ifr/Aontnior/aniscAej litcht naeh sehajUtischer Lrhre (Stuttgart 
II. Berlin, 1897). 

Veri^chnU der ayr. llandschripm der Kyt. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin (2 Bdd,, Berlin, 1899). 

Am Eu^^rat «»fd Tigris. Reiseberiebt (Leipzig, 1900). 

Syrisdte Recktsbueher hcrausyrgdicn und Ubers^it (3 Tcile, 
Berlin, 1907, 1908, 1914). 

“ Drei aramaiscbc Papynia-Urkunden uua Elcfantine " (1907, 
in dm vfMnrHl/un^i der Preus. Akademie der frissen* 
schaftm). 

Arattt&Ucke Popyrt« und d^raJtci amj nner juduicAen MiHtSr^ 
Kfdonic zu Etephaniitie aus dem 5. JaArhundert v, Chr. 
(2 Bdd., Leipzig, 1911). 

Saclmu also directed. — 

The editing of Ibn Soad’a Btograpkien Mtihanuueds, seiner 
Gefdhrten und der tp&ieren Tr&ger dfs Isdams (Leiden, 
1905 ff. • he lumaclf contributed Vol, TII, 1, and the 
Indices], 

Tlie publication of the MittcHungen des Setnivats fur 
Orientalische Spracheix (Berlin, 189S“192D); and 

The publiwtion of the Arthiv. fur das Studium deutscher 
KohniaUpraeken (Bcrlb, 1902 ff.). 


A. F. 
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From The Times, Fridays, Uth November, 1930 >— 

“ pEBSJAy PALvnxG 

“ The first of two lecturea organized by tbe iloyal Asiatic 
Society in connection with the Persian Art Exhibition was 
given yesterday afternoon at the Society's rooms, 74 Groavenor 
Street, W.l, by Ur. J. S. Wilkinson. He spoke of the 
characteristics of Persian ilJustrated mannscripta and of the 
various arts of the book j also of the position of the artist 
in ancient Persia, who laboured under tbe disadvantage of 
belonging to a profession which was condemned by the 
theologians, and was one of a team of boobs^raftsmen, not 
a agent. The lecturer accepted tlie fourfold (li\'iBion of 
periods or schools of Persian painting, though the first of 
these, the Abbasad, hod nothing specifically Persian 
about it, being opposed to later devdopments; and the 
Mongolian, the Timurid, and the Safavid schools wore not 
np% mark-ed off from each other, for sumvals of older 
traditions were always liable to occur. He ilJiirtratcd from 
lantern alidca how certain motives descended from pre- 
fslamjc timea, and were modified successively in each age. 
By decorative sketches and portraits ho showed the changes 
that occurred when painting was no longer confined to 
maauacnpta, and waa deprived of its brilliant colouring." 


Pebsism CsRPirm 

The awond of two lectures organised by the Royal Asiatic 
Society m connection a-ith the Persian Art Exhibition, was 
giv^ on Thu^ay. llth December, at the Society's rooms, 
74 Gre^-enor Street, W. I, by Lieut.-Ckiloiml W. G. Grey 
The lecturer began by eiplainidg the difficUties met with 
by anyone who tries to obtain accurate information on the 
subject of Pcmian carpets. Firstly, most Persian gentlemen 
care nothing for the points which are most importLt in the 
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eyes of huropeau coUectOTH, tniil sre oohsequcn'tlv ignorsut 
when asked a bout Hem, Sccoudly, cJealenjcjuinDt be expected 
to give mformation to those who are likely to use it to their 
difladvBjiUgc. Thirdly, most of the various books that have 
been written about ca^ts are incomplete and frequently 
moccurate. Ho sketched briefly the history of the entpet 
industry in Persia, and described the method of weaving. 
He went on to give an account of t he dyes uwd ; referring to 
the superiority of vegetable and animal over chemical and 
mineral dyes, explaming the result of the use of amliiio 
in a carpet. Advice as to the careful examination of pieces 
before making purchases foUowed. with some hints on testing 
for iiiiilinc. 

The lecturer then proceeded bo give some account of certain 
wntras of the cai^wt industry in Persia, notably, Khurasan. 
Kiemon, Kashan, Shiraz. Isfahan, and Saruq, ^idth reference 
to the patteiDs and designs peculiar to each. Hb emphasized 
certain ^ints of diflerence between ancient and modern 
weaves, in the course of which slides of several very fine old 
ca^ts which are to be on view at the approaching exhibition 
of Persian Art wereahown on the screen, with some description 
of each. Among these were the world-famous “ Aidebil '* 
carprt. dating from s.d. 1540, with im milUons of “ knots ", 
wooflerful colours, and exquisite tracing; the eighteenth 
Mutujy^ carpet with its curious design; the 

Vase " carpet of the late sixteenth century; the “ Animal" 
rpet of the same date, with its winged figures showing 
traces of Chinese influence, and others. 

Turning to Transcaspian carpets, the leeturer pointed out 
that it was strictly speaking incorrect to caU these after 
^^aiities; that they should be named after the tribes by 
Which they are made, and that, for instonee, there was no 

f ^-k V ^ ^ “^khara" carpet. Ho referred to the 

^bes by which various types are made, and explained that 
Transcaspian weaves did not, as a nde, last as long as those 
woven m Persia, owing to their constant removal from place 
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to plaeu when tho cjopununity waa on the move. He remai-ked 
that carpeta were made for utility only up to the time of the 
Hu!$aion occupation of Tranacaspia, and that the quality 
of these articles had deteriorated ainco then owing to the 
desirability of quick mamifactiire for commercial purpofics. 

Finally, four specimens of these weaves were shown : one, 
a fine Tekke mg about 100 years old, one Yaraut piece of 
a slightly more recent date; a good specimen of a Tekkc 
prayer rug with its rich red ground and handsome blue bars ; 
and a saddle bag, of which the different uses were indicated. 

In addition to the lecture, a number of slides were shown , 
together with a short description of the ptuieipal treasures 
which will he seen by tho public at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion of Persian jlrt at Burlrngton House in January and 
Februaty next. These were kindly lent by the Chairmim and 
Directors of the Exhibition. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society and 

Preseni^ vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1S109, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, ako title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in o supplement. 

The Librarian would be gtatofnl for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed:— 

Biblioiii£/x^ Indica^ Sanskrit, etc.: Ko. 4; Niti-Sara, 
fasc. 1, 1849. No* 9 : Sohitya-darpanfl, text and tmnsL, 
1850-7S. No. II ; Taittirlya^ etc., Upani^ds, 1651-S. 
No. 27 i SaiTikhya-pravacana-bhasja, 1854-6. No. 32: 
Sun^a^siddh^ta, cte.^ 1860-2, No, t02: Naiada-sm^i, 
1885 ^. 

China Branch R.A.S.p Tran^c^imjt, pte, v-vij, 1855^9. 

ffiOTMie Socketi Afialica ttaiiana, Numxi vol, I, 

fosc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Afchipfhgo^ vol. ix. Nos. I. % 3, 
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K. B^itaviuo^h Genootschap Tijdscknfi mt>r hidi^Jie 
TqqI- cn Volkcniur^d^, Deel 6% afl, 1, 2* 

Le MttsSon^ NouveUe a4rie^ vols, it. t, vi, and fiom vol. x 
to the end of the wrics, about 1916, 

Norih Itytian Notm and Queries^ vols. 4^, IS94- ? 
Nummnatic Chronidef voL ii. No. 5; vob ill* Noa, 

13; New Ser,, Nos, 9. 10^ 1863; Pfoce€dinss from the 
begin Ding. 

PeiTot add Chipicz, History of AnderU Egypluiu Arty voL 
1883, 

PAtipnur^ TAe, vq], iii. No, 27, Sept, 1872. 

Sudan Notes a7td Seeards, voL No. 2 ; ToL ii. No. 1, 
Tofjo-Oahiho, vol. xui, No- 1. 

[^iVntut Otienlul Joarml, toI, xxix, pf$, ijj^ iv, 

Zeitschrift dcr Deut^cJien Mor^ildndischen Gseellseha/t^ 
voL viii. 


Notice 

The Qtmrterly Numbers of the Journal of the R.A.S. ate 
forwarded to sabscribers about the 11th of JanuaryApril, 
July* and October respectively in each year, Should a volmnei 
not be received within a reasonable time after the prescribed 
date, notification should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Society as early as possible, but. at any rate, by the end of 
the quarter concerned. Should such notice mot be received 
by the Secretary within six months of the first day of the 
ejuarter for which the volume has been issued, the onus 
cannot be admitted, and tlie i^olumo cannot be replaced. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The British Museum Qaarterlif. Vol. V, No, 2, Septembdtj 1930, 

Tho Chfiffter-Bcotty Egyptian Pupyri. 

Old Kbgdom Faience and other Objects. 

The Maxwell Bequest of Bgyptiaii Antiquideii, 

Beeent Egyptihi:i and Assyrian Ac^xusilions. 

A Portrait Mohnr of At bar. 

The Hamy Hiulden Gift of Oriental Cemmica, 

JapaneBc prints and Persian minjatures. 

TAc Gtoffraphtcal Jouraat Vol. Ixxiri, Jfo. 4^ 1030. 

Nesbitt, L, SL Dannkil traversed Irom Soath to North in IMS* 
Siipplomcnt to the Gco^aphicdl Journsd, No. 32^ JiUvp 1930. 

Vol. Ixxvi. No. 5,1930. 

Horoficld, George, and Conway, Agnes* Hiatoriool aad Topo¬ 
graphical notes on Edoia: with an iucconat of the hint 
excavations at Petra. 

Ncabitt* L. M. Danakil traversed from Sonth to North in 192S 
Partii. 

Vol. Ixjcvi, No. 6, 1930. 

Triokler, Emil* Exploration in the Haatem Karakoram and 
the Western Knnlunn 

Journal of the Boyal Sociel^ of Aria. No. 407vol. Uiix 
28th November, 1930. 

Bmjony Laurence, LL.D. Peraian Painting, 

Joarmd of £fe Ro^al Anlhrop!)hffical tmiUuio. VoL Jx, 1930* 

E. Painted Pottery la Modem Sind. 

Blackwood, B, Racial Dilferences in Stin-eolour as recorded 
by the Coloar Top. 

Qmrierltf Journal of the A/ytAw Noci'e/y* Vol, xx, No. 4, 1930* 
RatM Shatma, M. H. Vestiges of Knminata. 

V enJeat ramiah, D, Svetasyataropan-ishad* 

Ramaswami Aiyar, L, V. Studies in Dmvklic Linguistics. 

TAe Aniiqtianes JournaL VoL x, No. 4, Octoberp 1930* 
Woolley, C. L. Excavations at tJr, 1929-30. 

Pryce, Davies T* Cornucopia bowls and allied vcssela* 
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Journal 0 / (fc American Oriental Society. VoL Ip No. ], 1930^ 

Dougherty, R. P. The SedAnd of Aitibk. 

Do&DJdsOQ, M. lb» Jubajr'u to A]-McciiiiB. 

Barret^ L+ C, Tho Kashmiri Athatva Vedai Book xr, edited 
with critical notes. 

Vol. 1, No. 2, 1930. 

Ho|ikiDSp E. Washburn. Allusions to the Rama-Story m the 
MnLabharata. 

VoL I No, 3* 1930. 

SpoeFp H. H. (loci llflddadp E. N. Folklore aod Sooe? from 
El-Qubebe. 

Yontie^ H. C. A Gnostic .4mul0t with nm Aramaic Inscription. 

Coomaraawamyi A. K. Pali Kaz^^^ika =□ Ciioular roof-plate. 

Miles, G- C. TurkiEh ** pab ** Sword and tta derivatiTce. 

Sudan Ante* ard Records^ Vol, xiii, Pt. 1, 1930^ 

WinptCp Major F, E. The Siege and Fall of Khartoum, with 
map. 

Seligman, C, C. and Bmnda. Note on the History and Present 
Condition of the Ikni Amer (Southern Beja). 

L&rkcnp Major M+ Two Texta from Kordobn^ 

Hillelson, 3. Nubian Origin. 

/abrni^, VoL lii, Fasc. 5. 

Castrelp Werner+ Aijani aPAiab. StndJen xur altarabbchea 
Epik. 

Vol. iv, Fasc. 2. 

Ebenuniui* W, Bericht hherdie Arabischen Studicn in Ruadand 
wihiend den Jahro 193J-27. 

Colin, O* S. Notes stir PArabo d^Aragon+ 

Brockclmann, C. Ein neues sUdtElrfcisches SprachdenktnaL 

Fischer, A. Drci Gcdichto von Terhg Fikret imd rwei von 
Mehmed ^Atif^ 

A^oL iv^ False, 3, 

Ebcrtnann, Bcrichl Qber die arabischen Stndicn in Eusdand 
wfthrend den Jahre 192!’-2T. 

htargolionth, D. S. and Holmyard, E. Arabic Doenmenta 
from tho Monneret Collection. 

KrenhoWr F^ Dos AVorterbiich der Dichter Mq*^m olAu^am’ 
von al-Marxiibani. 

Bergstrasser, G, Ztir Methodc der Figh-Foiachung. 

Academia Sinioa. Bulletin of the National Research luHtituto 
of History and Philolog;)% Ft, i, 1929, 

Preliminar)* Reports of Excavations at Anyang, 
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sicadcmia Sinica. BuLletin ol tto XatioiiRl Ee^rcb I[UtUut« 
of Historv and PMology. Vol. i. Ft. ii, 1930, 

Notes on Saoiiiig-Setflcji"^ " Gesehiclite der Ost-Mongoli^n 

Tlio Tone Cakubtor: a aioiple insfcniEneni for tho meRSiiiatfon 
of tliQ Tones, 

Phonetic Notes on a Loio Dialect and ConaoEumt L, 

Preface to the Catalogue of the Tiin-Hyang Munuscripts. 

On the Chung-Kiang“Shie of Timg-Cheng-Hsicn in the lute 
jearB of the Ming Dynasty. 

T"Ou 7^ Pao. YoL Pfo. 2-3, J930* 

Ligeti^ Louis. La collection Mongolo Schilling von Dunstadt ^ 
la bjhliotheque dc rinstitut^ 

MoulOp A, C* An Introdtiction to the f}il t*u chib. 

of the Olani JJa^akn Libmr^ of Jopon . 

u4 Compurative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjiir Division of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka^ edited in Peking during the K-ang- 
ll$i Enip and at present kept in the Library of the Otaui 
Daigaku,^ Kyoto, 

TrmuHKii&ns aitd Proa^tdxnf^i of tha Japan Soc(d^i London. 

Vol, xxvii, thirty-ninth SesaioUt 192&-30. 

The Swan Song of tJie Portuguese in Japan^ 1635-9. 

Tlie Inter-Relations between Chincae and Japanese Cultures. 

The Imperial Family and SbintOi 

Th^ Tdy6 Gaiuho. Ri^ri^ of the Ormitat Society of TdhyA, 

JajKm. VoL sviii, No. 4i Octoberp 1930^ 

Mikanii> Y* On the Dci^eJopment of Circle Measurement in the 
Chb'ng Dynasty, 

Demuta, R. Derivative SufBxca of the Yerbs m Manchu and 
Tungiise lionguagOBr 

Matsuda, B*G. On the Kung-yUch, a Tu-KihOeh Tribe in 
Central .4sia. 

Jmnsofjioa^ of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Second SerieSp 
Vol. vip 1929. 

Batchelor, J, Helps to the Study of ^Vneient Plaec Namca in 
Japan. 

Piersonj Jan I#odcwizlc, jr. On tie Transliteration and Transcrip¬ 
tion of the Japanese Kana. ArchaiCp Ancient, and Modem. 

The JoiinuU of the Sittm Society. VoL mu. Ft. 3,1930. 

InvcntairQ des Manuscrita Jnridiquea Siamois, 

Vol Miv, Pt, 1, 1930. 

Tho Riirtoiy of Wat Mabudhatn. 

Inventaiie des Mannscrita Jnrjdiqiiea Siamois. 
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Tijd^krift mor tndiiche Twd^aHd m V^jth^htnde. Duel 
Aflovering 1, 1930, 

Verdag EaOlc^ herdetiking. 

AntiquiteU^sii van SInid'CcklKra. 

Ken oudc Kaart van dc? Oostindiachen ArcMpcl nut de cerate 

hdft dcT 16 do Eeuw. 

The Garden^s BuUetin^ SiraiU Sdtlemciils^ Yol. vi, Vt. 3, 

Octnberi 1930. 

TLc Medical Book of Mula}^ Mcdicmc^ Translated bj Inolie' 
Ismailr Munahi* poaaiblj in Fenang, circa ISSS. Now ^ied 
with medical notes hj GimlelMe, and determination of 
drugs hy L H. BurkiU. 

AnliquaTif^ VoL Lie, Pt. docjmdx. 

Bonnerjea, Bircn* The Social and Ceremonbl Lifo of the 
Suntals cuUed from varioUB Soiiws. 

Vol. lixp Pt. deexh 

HiUf S. C. Origin of the Caste By^m in India. 

VoL Ik, Ft. dcoxlif Janc^ 1930. 

Botmerjea, Bircn- The Social and Ceremonial Life ot the 
Santals culled from various Sources. 

Charpentierj J* Some Remarks on tlie Bliagavadgita, 

Koidp Aiiaiid. Some Additions to the LallanVakyani. 

Vol Hx, Pt- dccxUi. I9m 

Charpeiilier, Some Eemarks on the Bhagavadgita. 

Kou]^ Anand. Some Additions to the iHalb-Vakyani. 

Tucci, G- Bhamahii and Bjnuaga. 

Jounuil ef the Society o/ Now SeriE^, vol, xxv. 

No. 1,1929. 

Ilnttoiip J. H. Outline of Chang Grammar. 

Kalipsdap Mitra, Originals and Parallels of some S&ntal Polk 
Talc8, 

Bolioni, N* V, Meteorological Nornmb of Calcutta. 

Mills, J. P. and Hutton^ J. 11. /Vneient Slonoliths of North 
Cachar. 

KiLshyap, S- R. Some Geographical Observationa In Western 
Tibet. 

Basu. Provedi Chandm. Head-dress of the Hill-Tribcs of Assam. 

--The Anthropometiy of the Bhuiyos of Mayurbhanj. 

ffis/ortcoJ Qmdert^. Vol. vip No* 1,1930^ 

Baruap B. M* Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh-Gava. 

Poussin p L, do La Valti^eH. The two Nirvi^adhfttuj! according to 
the VibhttsA. 
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Bha^harya, D, C. A Kewly Diftovored Copjwr-pbta from 
Tjpp^rah. 

Vot. vi. No, 2 , 1930 . 

teigier^ W, Tie TrustwortkincM of tho Maiivaiosa. 

Kutoki, E. S- Adtif^nitiGs of 

VqL vi, aVo. 3, 1930. 

^jVade, y. K. Some Difficult Vodic Woi^. 

GapU. Alisj M, Diis. SraddiJi and Bhakti io Vedic Lit^r^tiira« 
raa, Jamatb. Tho Intlo-ATyaa Invaaioa—A Sfvth. 

Beoffat, Past and Presold. VoL d, Pt. 1. Serkl No. 79. 
Jidy-Septeaiber^ 1930. 

Mdusoleum of Assyph Kiaa at Eu]oinahcL 
Iiette^_^dved hy the Chief of Chittagoi]^ from tho Committee 
of Keveaue darmg 1774, 

An Account of the Sean ©age of BengnL. 

Some Kotoe on Aurtingseb^'s Eapeditione ngoiost Bimpur and 
(rolciinui^. 

THo IndJaa Historica] Records Coiamisaion. 

Journal of Indian nittonf. VoL ii. Pt. i, (930. 
Aiyangar, S, Krblmaswiiinj. Raja Dieting of (Jingw, 

VoL ix, Pt. ii, 1930, 

Sbvcd Rays at ^^jayaoagaia, 

Gleaaings from Sanakrit Litemture. 

History of tic Reign of Shah Jehan, 

The Rise of the JUaliratta Power ip the OfiPtU. 


Thf Journd of ihe Bihar ami OrUsa Researoh Society. Vo I. xvi 
Pt. iij June, 1930. 

fleiM, Rev. H., S.J, Rama Dova Rayu II.— An Unknown 
Jjimperor of v jjayndagata. 

Rajgnru, &tyanamj-ai3a. Puri Copper-plate Grant of Dlwtma- 
raja (Samvat, a.o, SI2 or 590). 

Tripatbi, Nwayaw, B.A. An incomplete Cliarter of a Soma- 
King, foiuul at Rntnngirj, 

-Kliaravek and the Sladnla Panji. 

n'J^^ *1 ^ ^ -^pril-^ptflaiber, 1930. 

«■ — BerItJam. Band sir. Lief 1 1-2, 1930. 

H* Eiilologikn, vi. 
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Oita^iafiseke Zeitvehnji. Vol. vi, Heft. S and 4, laSO. 

Henttc, OltL ficitiagc zu deo Problcmea des eiuasischcn 
Tienl^lce. 

Cauea^ica. Foac. vi, ted i, 1930. 

Jakovlev, if. Earzc Oberaiebt Ober die taolierke^ieciiea 
(^jgheisohoa) Bialekte and Spischen (roit 10 Tafelnl 
(Ubetsetzt von A. Diir.) 

Baamlittuor, P. Bine uonjnnQ Schrift fiber den Friosen 
Herakliufi von Geoijpen aua dem Jabie 17&3. 

Pose, vi. Toil ii, 1930, 

Morkwart, J, Dio Genoologie der Sagmtidon and das Bcitalter 
dea Mar Abaa und Pa. Moses Xoienac'i. 

Aeta Onentatia. VoL ia, Pt. 1, 1930. 

Caland, W. A Bjrtkmic Low in XiODgiiBge. 

-On the Relative Chronology of sdiqo Ritualistie Sntns. 

-' Vedica. 







PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Arfatrc^htbundeU uit^egeren door bet K, InsL voor de Tfiial- en 
VoIkeoIsiiBde V3ti N«L Indie, VoL 25^27^ 30, 32. lOj X 7, 
^a-Grmirn^iS^ 1926-30. Boiight frmn Vttme^ Grant, 

Azneoti Kilinnip ArabiB-n Peak and Dissert. 9x6. Landan^ 1930, 

From Messrs. CoRs&abte. 
Apffcay^Ti DCc^ila, Sivadvoita Ninjiiya. Tr. and ed. The 
sivadYalta of Srikantha by S. S. Siur^TiDarayaiia Sajatri. 
10 X 7. Ufiit4irsilif of 3/rt/imfl. 1929. 1930. 

A’riswj cA(? 

Aravamutlmiit T* Saiitli Indian Portrait^ In Stone nnd MetaL 
7^ X 5J- 1930. From the Author,. 

Aiyabba^^ The Ai!yablintiya+ tr, by W. E. Clark. S X 
Chicago, 1930. From Cambridge University Press^ 

BartbouXr J* Lea FgniUea de Ha4<M- Sfetn. de la Delegation 
en Afghanistan^ 3, 15| X IlL Poris^ 1930, 

From Messrs,, fhst. 
BaauYar&jh D&vara Rngale^ ed. by T, S. Vonkanniya^ Kanareae. 

Tj X 6|. ^ From f4e Editor. 

Bibliotheca Indlcn. Indkn Culture, T^o. 229, pt. 3, Dictionary 
of the KashmlrT Languiigo, G* A. GricTsooH No* 253, 
Vocabulary of the Xni Language, VV*^, W, Winhcld. Islamic 
Culture, No, 214+ vot. 3^. pt. 2, ^Amal-i-Salihp ed. by 
G, Yai^danL No. 24 6p ilnjma'-ubBahraia, ed. and tr. by 
31. MahJuz-u!-Uaq. 13 X lOj, lOj X 61. Caieuito, 1929^, 

Exchange. 

Bisland, Three Wise Men of the Boat. 9i x 61* CMpd 
Eiti, 1930. From Ch^ord Universitft Press, 

Blodcp Whittoney {G. Ella Eye) What lun Signe TclL ?! x 6. 

3/ew/ofl, 1930. From the Author, 

Bor^p W,, Die alten Ortsnamcn PalJLeiinn^s. 10 X T, I^pzig^ 
^ , From Herr E, Pfeiffer. 

Bork, F,j Dio Gcachichte des VVeltbildea. Ex Oriente Lui^ 
IW. 3. 10 X 7, Le^j^ig, 1930. From Herr E. Pfeiffer, 
Bnmdfltetter, R., Die Kimst des Erzableuft bei don Dayaken. 

Pamphlet. 0x6. From tU Author. 

Breasted, J. U.p The Edwin Smith Suixlcal Papyrofl. 2 toI». 

Dniy* of Chii^c Oriental In 45 t, VoU. 3. 4. 121 x 9h] 

i> ■ *^L ^ 1^30. J^'rom Cambrige Vniversilv Pttss. 

V Schaol ol Amhioology in Egypt. Bcth-Pclet 1. {Tell 
» 'rT^ CoTpuB of Piilestiaian Pottery, by 

'[• 'i Dunwu. Dworative Pfitteriw of tbo Ancient Worki, 
by F. Petiw. 121 >i 10. Lnj*dt>«., 1930. 

froMi B. BeJu>ti of Mi/^ian Arcftaoh^}/, 
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CiLteDdur of the Mndroft Deepatehes^ IT54-65, hy H, DodwelL 
10 X T. Madras, 1930. From tlijo High VamrntssiQji^^ 

Catalogno of the Royiil Eo^n^rs Corps Libnixy^ 0 6- 

[Pnnled] Chatiiam, 1029'. 

From the S^r^ry In^tUHiion of Ro^! Enffine^srs, 
Cbampat Kd Jajji* I. ConGucnce of Oppodtea. 2. The Fraeticat 
Dhanns. TJ X 5, 9 X AUahabad, 1931, 1929. 

Fro7n fAc Author^ 

Chandogya-upBui^d trad, par B, Senart, Collection ^oiilo 
Senart. X Park, 1&30. Frmi L^Jt Bdl^s 
Coed^, 0., l^tndea Cambodgionnc^r BEFKOp J 929. 

Fro7tt thr. *^uMor. 

Cnny^ A., Ln, caU^orie do duel dona lee lenses mdo-eiin:ipieeiiCLo& 
et chamito-siiiihkqtjea. Pamphlet. 10^ x T. Bnmlfts, 
1930. Fmn Messrs. KltHcMtrk\ 

Uavidap Mra. E.j, Kindred Sayings on Buddhism. T| x 5. 

Universil^ of Calcutta, 1930. From iht Ra^istmt^ 

Dimandp If. A Handliook of ^rohammedan Decorative Aiio. 
Metroiiolitan Museum of Art. 9X6. N™ York, 1930. 

From fAe Metropohtmt Mmeum^ 
Diwekar, 11. R.p Lcs fleura da rhctgrxqoo dans Unde. 10| x 
Parist l950p Frov^ M. Adrien 

Empire Cotonial Fran^^is rindocliine, public aods k directtoti de 

G. Maspero^ t. 2. 13J x 10^. Paris, 1930. 

From Messrs^ Octi^ 
Erbt^ W„ Der Anianger unsers Gkubena. 10 x 7. Lcipti^^ 
im ^yom iUrt E. Pfeiffer. 

Farmerp H, 0., Historical Facta forthe ArabUn Musical iDHuenca^ 
5 X 51. Xond«>nj n.d. From Messrs. IF. 

FernaO de Queyroz* The Temporal and BpLritual Conquest of 
Ceylon, tr, by S. 0. Perera. Books 1-6 in 5 vok 10 X 6^. 
CofonifiOp 1930. From the Cotonial Sccrelsr^* 

Furlani^ G,, laH procesaione di Anti a Uruk alp otto di TLsbritn, 
Pamphlet. 1€ X 6J. Fcjietio, 1930- From the Author. 
Gabrietip G., ManoacritG o carta oriontali nelk bibliotaohe dltaUa. 
La Bibliohlia 10* lOj X 7* F*>efi;EC, 1930, 

Frofn Messrs. 0!schJci, 
Gartien'a Bnllotiiip Stmita Scttletnentfl, vd. 6, The Medical 
Book of Malayan Medicloe, tr. by Incto' Ismail, now ed. by 
J. D* Gkulette and I, H, Burkiil. 10J X 6|* Sinf^fapore^ 
1930. From the Editors. 

Ghoshal, U. The Agrarian System in Ancient India. 9x6. 

of Cnfcu^aa, 1930. From the 

Gladwin, F.^ The History" of Jahangir, ed. hy K. V* Hangaewatni 
Aiyungar. 9X6+ Madras. From Messrs. B. G. Paul. 
Glasgow University Oriental Society. TnuiswjtioaB, vql. 5, ed. 
by Rev. F. A. Steuart. 9x6, Glas^w. 

F AWii the Recording Seerdary., 
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GoeU, H.. BildcrAtlaa ^iir Xplturge^hjchte Tndien^ in det 
GrosamoghuJ-Zeit. I3 x 91. 1930. 

From Z>icfftcA ilWnw. 

GotAEcu, Njays-dardaba witli VatB>rayanit^fl Commentary* Ed, 
^th Bi>ngali trunal. bv Fha^ibliilB&iia Tarkavugl^o. 5 vpls, 
iO| X 7. Calcuita, 1917-29. 

HBUptkatalog der Universitiitsbibliotbek m TiibingeD. 6. Ver- 
zddmiA der nrabidchen HaudwilirifteD ron C. Sevbald and 
M. Weifiveiler 1, 2. lOj x 12i X 9. Tmri^n, 1907. 

1930. 

^>1* Pt. 2 . From Herr O, Harrt^^mtz^ 

tierKield, Eh, Bie \orge«sbicIitlichen Topfereien von Stmaarra* 
FIntas* 13x10. iferKn^ J930 h Fmn DitlrichR^^mer^ 
Hobenbcrgcrp A., Bio indbfcho Flutaage u. dap Mf^tsyapurana. 

JQX Leipzig, 1930* From Herr 0. IlarrassimrUz. 
Indian SUtutory Comndsaioo, Koport, 3 vole. 10 X London. 

BougM. 

I^vam KmK The Samkliya Kiirifca, tr* etc. bv S. a Sujyatiara- 
yana Sastri, 7| x 5. Unii^sit^ of Madras. 1930. 

From tho lUgigtrar^ 

Jadunatli Sartar. Sbort Hiutoiy of Auransdb, 161&-1707. 8 x 51. 

Colculta,Vjm. " From Mwn. M. €. Sark&rl 

KalilCf Bef Lpciitbttnnn von Almx&iidriap oin ambipcbe^ 
Scbattonepiel. 10 X 7. Slultgari, 1930. 

From Koh!hammer^ 

Laofor, B., Geopbugy, Fidd JfiiBcym* Mth^opological Ser 

T im Exeha»gi. 

Ut strange, G,, Tho Lnnde of the Eastern Qiliphate. Cambridge 
Geographical Series, 8x5. CamM^e, 1930. 

From Combrulge Umverxiig Fress^ 
Lutip II, F.p Two A^yrian apotropaic Figmiaeg complemcntiiig 
Kar. 298, Rev. 4-7. Univcrsitv of California Fublicatlotis. 
yol. 9; No. 7. 11 X 7i. im Bxchttwje. 

•Mcaama, b., Dcj Uraprong der llagier u. die zaLrathnatriwlic 
Religion. Roma. 1&30. Frsm Pontificio IsiUuta Biblice. 

Modlendorff, R. von, von P. G. von MooUnndotll. 91 x 6i, 
1930, From Herr 0. llarnutoieitz, 

Moism aicndelssohn, Hebtfiwche Schriftcp 3, bfsirlHjitet von H 
U X TJ. BeTh\ t9S9. Ft^m JWoni'o-TViaj. 
^ouJef A. C., Chnatians in CUiui before the yenr 1530, 9 X (t 
Zonrfofi, 1930, 

Mub. Abdu J Glianj. A Hiatoiy of Peraian Unguogo and Lito'ra- 
tura at the Mngbal Court, [Babqr to Athar.} 3 vola. 

Mf'M ^ From the AutAor. 

Mbilar, F. Tbe Seienoo of Language, new ad. 2 vola, 

B X 81- London, IS85. ffiWn bg Dr, C. O. Blagdeti, 
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Restomtions of Assyrmo Rituals 

Br CECIL J. MlJLLO.WEm, B D.. D.Pvti,. 

I 

rpHE tflit publUhed by Luta in PBS. i, 2^ No. 120^ is 
partuil]y restored by K, 9830 + 11768. published in 
Gray, Th^ Sam^ Tezi*, pL lii* This latter tablet 

is of greajt interest tis belonging to the series rimki (House 
of Washing). The object of the prayer is to free the suppliant 
from witchcraft (cf. 11. 8 ff.), and the principal act of the 
ceremony appears to be washing with water (cf, IL 5, 17, and 
19) of purification. The prayer hns some aflrutics with 
ntoA'Iu and iurpu texts and is foDowed, after a short ritual, 
by a Sumerian prayer apparently identical with V R. 50, 1 ff . 
Hence, and for other reaaonsp^ it is not improbable that 
V R* 50^1 contains the text of the ensuing portion of 
rimki. It is worthy of notice that the catchlme of V R, 50-1 
b the first line of hirpti^ Tablet: IX. The Sutnerian prayer 
above rcfcmKl to b also quoted^ along with other feV rimki 
prayers, in the ritual published by Afvhrman, PAS. i. 1, 
No. 15.» 

^ Tbd phmco in) DccuTi Kven,t tlEAcra, viz. Coi. ttl+ 10 f.* 

^ r, 54 £., 6^ I. j C^i. IV^ 21, 2$. - In 10 ; cT. rev. 30. Witii 0, 
cL Griy, SamaJ, ili, K. 23S0, a^tthOli* «prab*bly H$ rimki, ci. L 9)! with 
abr. ao. 0K€T. ti, 45, I (fl« rimki, Tiblet IV, U 1) j w\ih tvv. X cf. 
OECT. rt, 50i 1 {tU rpjuiti* Tablet 1). Tba ^remaolAl dijcc-ciQFK sre 
iiIjo cfcaely wiakgo^ to then <jf tfl rimki, Tayct* And V* All t\m 
pra^ Are to EabbivT-^mub ; !« Ii larnCuripiu to Xiy td idcdtLfv the 
Semitic ontt since m mnny prrm^mB to Sbnmaali be^ alikcr 
JOii AefciL 1931. 17 



im 


RESTORATIONS OF .^SYRIAN RITUALS 


In tbe edition which we herewith p^eaent^ the restomtions 
ia italics are from K. 9830 + 11768, canjectural restoratioim 
being in roman type, 

PBS. i, 2. No, 129 


L [mimma(?)] . » » » ^ ^ . 

Whatsoever (?) *.**.**.. 

2. [minuna (?) . * . . ina riimn'-fd [baSa-a] 

Whateoever .... ia in ray body. 

3, [infl id}Mi iitati liTnfniti la t^bati] * 

On account of the evil of omens and signs, evil and 
not good, 

4. ka-ka-Sa ..., * 


5. [jtiina ^ iW*- flii “ 

Like . . I with the water of my body may it bo removed] 
and 

6. [ina* u 4i-wl-Ju UUUk ta~ ^ * 

Upon its head and body may it go. O Shamaah:, ^ * . 

7. * * , timnuii apa"^ £ili'-m-[iid(1)] * 

The evil . * * upon her head drive away. 

8. ® p**S£ima^J haMapiu /4m-ATii-»ia anu-ku lu-ul-bi 

0 Shamashp may she fait and may I aHee; 

9. [^'-1^ K-m ana-tw 

May she be destroyed and may I walk aright l 

10* H-if-ie-si-ma Ofia-ha rw-&i-i6 

May ahe be 8inittcn(?)p^* and may I be pure ■ 

* J, J, a-ppcArt to nirin[ina} * * . * KpAtspAd from Ttr.K 

1. a. Vihr. omitA U. 3 ind 4 but lui a comapoEidiDg fiideirtiiein aitrr L 7+ 

■ W*3 Dxpecl Md Iiui eMfl fd it baI4~a^ cf+ vat.* L 7. * EcstArvd 

from Tfw., L 2* * Written ME-MES, if ite copy li cortret, instead pf thp 
iHiul A-S1E3. For dw mtoraiion ol tkis line, cf* ^rpv, VIK, 72 L j 
mefc^d, YIl* 77 t. and 132 f . ; tl R. al, St f, « Or ano t ^ Yar, q-aa, 
* Var. iuHtiH twp Liiwi im lumnn iMii [iHdii fimnlii Id *1 ina 

ikaili-id [ti baid^l. Cf. nQt» 2 ahovo ; cf, L le. * With II. S-II^ 

cf. tswjt^d. n. 79 fl. Yar*Jbf i* VM.ondta in. n On iht 

Verb riwK, a» /ia\ S05b » Bludi-Atpalt^ 0746. 
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ll? [ii]-t K-wwi-fwflc ana-itt lii-tifi-iaf 
May she die, and may I !iv&. 

12. ina ii-ni-kcti i-id-ru-tam lul-Uk 

0 Stamash, by thy judgment may I walk aright, 

13^ [^5flmoJ] oi-Sw iifl e i-jm-Sd 

0 Skamaah, because (?) I did not bawitefa her and she (?} 
bewitched* 

14 . ["^“^wioJ] ta OA-hu-rai-h-ma iVAm-«i 

0 Shamash^ because (?) 1 did not enchant her and ebe (7) 
enohantedj 

15. [tumun]-§u ^ ina nd a-m-[[nuk] * 

Itfl evil I waak away{?); upon its head 1 pour water. 

16. . . « ztcmfi'jd uiflinm{?}^n-fli iri-™ w . . 

. i. ^ my body has made me Ui^ like water . . 

17. [itti iii£ jd fitmri-fifl] an-ni^td^ i|-[i4-:^-at(?)] 

Along with the water of my body^ thie thing (?) will 
be removed (?)* 

18. [mimma lim'ttti id ina ^umri-yd] Im-fd u ^'ani-jd 

&a-[&&-a] 

Whatsoever evil is in my hodyi my flesh, and my 
sioews^ 

19. [itti me &d zumri-jd ina tumri- [|& lis-ai (?)] 

Along With the water of my body may it be removed, 
and from my body may it depart.*^ 

II 

The prayer published in IV Bk 59^ No. 1, 1 fi. is partly 
restored by Scbollmejer, Sama^^ No. 33i, which also fuirushes 
us with remaiiis of the earlier portion of the prayer. The copy 
of this latter text (EL 2635), in Gray, plate Lx, provides 

us further with traces of the ceremony which preceded. The 
followmg is an edition of the restored lines^ the restorations 

*■ cr. IV R, GS, No. l, 17* * Vw. I, ^ Tbn ox^ot mnAnuig ol II, L3 
Aud 14 U iibt£rtif«p ^ Ykt. id. * Ct. ScholliBevttrp Samtti^ lOl, SI. 
‘ Vm, nmtinw £ So. [iJWffl-iJiMiFi-nw iarrln tzaJb^^r], SI, [fiitm]. 
ihin^nui t£l rim-ki , , ^. . . . Mkrti (t) . i . , !^. [i^ 

''Mfi'jBsGGar Wr^-Aq [j(fi).«g.:cq<Jv]. 
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in italics being iEroin Schollmcyer'a text, while those in roman 
tjpe are onnjectuiat. 


IV R. 69, No. I 

1. ‘ [*'“^'0 te-Ii r]a-frw*iJ [ana-kn “*^aiipii (?)] 

O £a, my great lord, 1 am the incantation priest 

2. [M ^*^-<1 li-ma-’J'i-m-an-nt * , . . . 

Whom Ea has sent.... 

3. // mdr 11 iaj kii-pii ii HaJtas floptj/t , , . I'p- 

0 Shamash, ditto son of ditto, whom witchcraft and 
“cutting off of life"* [have seised (7)] , . his 
enchantment, 

4. [o^na ba4a-ti]l jta-pti-ti-iu ptt-ui-iu-ini 

For the life of his aouL, to loosen his bcwitchnient, 

6. pu-ta-tts-ti-e-iu pa-ra‘it‘ti 

For the judging of bis cause, fer the deciding of his 
decision, 

6. [fun u (e-df-fi'-tf te-io-aJ-jh* 

With prayer and supplication he stands before thee. 

7. fi-Jw U-iz^iiz ies-litsit 

0 Shamash, at thy command may his god stand by 
and speak to thee a prayer for him; 

8. ["“/lu^J-Io li-iz-zi-iz-im a-hu^-bi-iu 

Jfay Kug-shu stand by and speak to thee intereesaion 
for him. 

9. \^'>S<maS\ pu-vi^u-TU li-pi-Ju tt naiffs napi&ti iUi-l» 

i-ha-6i-ii 

0 Shamash, to loosen his bewitchment and the “cutting- 
off of life ” * tests with thee; 

10. 6e-l* &e/« mhi!-u pa-ri~it di-ni ift u attieii 

at-ia 

0 Slmmash, my lord, great lord, the decider of the cause 
of god and man art thou. 


**Wriii«n ? Ji taf-miiii. It !■ (liD njiiAfr of war diioMD. 

‘ Wntlsn fi-tar rs Af. It b tbe n<in» of eonie diwtjo. 
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11- [ii#-pju lifli-nw-ft u naltSa tiajiiili' 

Tte c\*il gpell, aoroeiy, and witdicreffc and the " cutting 
off of life ” * 

12- [iw II] nuiT II ip-iu Itoi-Sd-pu 

W hid) the wi2Uid, the witch, the sorcerer, the sorceress, 

13. sa-hx-ru irf-[te-pi4uj jd (U^Ut H-4u-iu-HU4i-ma 

The enchanter, have cauaed to bewitch ditto the son 
of ditto, (they) whom thou knowest, and 

14. tMi-uin-[inan ila la idfl-u fid isj-^u-ru 

No (other) god knows, who have enchanted, sought (?), 


King, Ma^c, No- 69, 1 ff., is partly icstored by K- 3231, 
obv. 1 ff., published by Langdon, OECT. vi, plate juiii, 
^\e here give an edition of the restored lines, restorations in 
italics being from Langdon’s text, while those in roman letters 
are conjectural. 

King, Slafftc, No. 59 

1 . tW MdrJoJ) tno <!* [At-m** le-^ir-n] 

Seven rivers with a peg of tamarisk wood thou shalt 
<iig J 

2. IVII SQdS]-ni id tpr&i taSapjHi[k VII ^arranm] . , . 

mountains of dust thou shalt pour out | seven 
highways [thou shalt make(?)]; 

3* [udrifjt fada-ni ^rramH NUN 

The rivers, the mountains, and the highways. 

4, [fiptM ^'•Satnag] bcl Sldti iapldli pSix •-if iami tV [^'] 

Incantation. O Shnmash, lord of the upper and lower 
regions, interpreter (?) of heaven and earth, 

6. [f)'iju-u tes-lU^ . , , , . 

Accepter of prayer, . , , . . 


Wntwii a.tar-n ii. • Writleti It b the nsu« al boua 

'«■;‘•‘Miitofi- iViw, cmita ifu. »Vsr. liu te 

“ Ipowner " For thii eyithet gf S hnn.«h 
d. i. 28. 14 - HA, as, 40, 3, * Vj,r, hu MA LtD. i.o. 

= ImItI ; el, Luig^on, OECT^ p, 
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[JM^V] bet red4-ti . . , . . 

Remover^ af the persecutor, . , , , , 

7* [pa-Sir (l)] dr-ni if m^-mU ^ni * * . ^ 

Loo5eiicr(?) of sin mi of the ban of the gods^ . » * ^ 
8^ [ub-kk-k]o ^'^tnaS ka^^a hur§^ NU .... 

I have brought unto tbee^ Shamitatij silver^ gold* 
- - * + 

9p [Eim^ar-ka d-na nd [pii-ti-|&] 

Before thee I have bowed down to preseivfe my life. 

1 LItflfmlly, \QQmam/* 




Orthodox Varmots from old Biblical 
Manuscripts 

By R* W. ^SHEPPAftB 

§1 

HEGisTEfi OF MSS. AXD Eomoxs 
C^lkUedfiMy in I ///j ani grimily in § IV. 


MSB. 


MyXo.uid MuAcnni 



Gicubai^, 

latrodQC&ra 


ft MS. No. Cat. No. Kbhh. Wickei 

(1307y 

D»t« 


(1900) {i7W) 

(laoi^ 
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A.D. 

5 

At. Or. 16 

iia 

130 

— 
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(c. 1300) 

7 

Aid,Zt1St 
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20i 

1 
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032 
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It 

Aid. :54SJ 

56 


17 
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m5 

(r. 1300) 

13 

Harley S7U 
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103 
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(c. 1300) 
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1300 
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Aid. 9399 
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{c. 1280} 
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22 

Hatley iS2a 
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100 
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477 

{0. 1280) 

24 
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SO 
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lev 1280) 
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Or. 2BSi 
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— ■ 
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003 

Ic. 1280) 

27 

Aid. 9398 
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^ — 

11 

623 

(e. isao) 

34 

Add, I52S2 

00 

— 

10 

n 
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{m, isao) 

36 

Kiity’t i 

55 

00 

3 

0 

S12 

1383 

37 

Hatley S77S 

m 

110 

9 

6 

404 

13M 

42 

(THn. CWI. Ckrali. 
Add. US. 11) 

— 

406 

— 

S3 

734 

1410 

43 

Add. tS251 

Al 

673 

16 

S2 

saa 

1443 

47 

Or,237S 

147 

— 

— 

47 

704 

(C. 14S0> 

52 

€tt.2^ 

52 

-ir 


48 

707 

1483 

56 

Ot,Z4Si 

n 

— 


__ 

, 

141^ 

64 

mxNo.) 

Harlty Sits 

lU 

US 

a 


— 

(tf. 1250) 

7S 

Or. 9879 ^ ^ 

Epttio^ii 

^ynl. B^.Praeaiftrk 

Editor 


(B. 930} 

XIX 

Ben-II. 1900 1 . 6 

B*. 194Sf,22 

Cl. 7600JC. 

Kit. l»Mc. 10 


Jftwb 

Biur 

OLaflhq.re 

Kltf4l 

JTiio 

1S3S 

1860 

1826 

1906 


§U 

A Few Kemailks ir Plain ENdLisa 


(1) /ii G^nmd. 

Iq our days And in. our country very little interest is taken 
ia the contents of 313S. of the Hebrew Bible. This statement 
is supported by the (acta of my own experience. For five 
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jqarsj l&17-22j I was working amoug Bible MBS. in the 
Library" at Trinit_v Gpllcgo and in the Univcrgity Library at 
Cambridgej and for the fast seven years i have been working 
among Rimilartrenaiires in the British Mueenm. The Register 
of MSS.p given above in Section I, wUl shew that at present 
I have in use what is practically the whole coUcetion of MSS, 
of ancient date bolonging to the 3Inacum which contain the 
Hebrew Psaims, as well as MS. ^2, kindly lent mo by the 
Council of Trinity College, CambridgOi and MS- 20, reproducc<l 
as regards Psalms in photograph. And throughout all these 
years it has always been matter of surprise when;^ at rare 
intervals, some other scholar has applied for peimisaLDn to 
consult some one of the iDany MSS, in use by mo. So it is that 
the corner of the field in which 1 find myself growing old is a 
very lonely comer; indeed, the whole field, as well as my 
comer in it, cries aloud for workerSp and is unheeded. By 
the rulers of Biblical studies in oor times the field of 
the Hebrew MSS* of the Bible has been treated os an expanse 
of desert* wholly unprofitable for working, and rightly con¬ 
demned to be left severely unvisited, s\m regards my Own 
comer of thb field, under date llth July, 1935, the whole 
bulk of my own work among the Bible MSS, and Editions, 
itself in manuscript, was accepted by the Trustees of the 
British Museum* under the title ** Studies in Hebrew Bible 
and with the Press mark for the whole, Orienkit 9624. The 
number of volumea of notes and texts to be eventually ineludcd 
will be large^ but the first seven volumes already catalogued 
and uvaiUible for use by scholars are complete in tbemselves* 
in so far as they eontain the whole of the Text of Psaims in 
Gijisburg‘s fl915) edition, with full tables, notes, and a 
complete Concordance of the accents of every word of Psalms 
in that edition* Already finished, and presently to h e 
available in the same series, is the complete text of Psalms 
as found in MS. 42 supp]ie<l with full apparatus of the same 
kind and eictent. Very welcome to me will be the visit of any 
scholar who would care to be shewn a few among the runny 
variants of importance in the MSS. of Hebrew Psalms. 
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{2) 7n Partkulaf. 

MS, 7S comes tn as an eaticely new witness in the case of 
'* Ben-Asher twst« Ben-IfaphtaJi ”, that «, of ” Orthodox 
lersuf Heterodox ", for that is the real meaiuDg of the named 
leaders in question. This MS., acquired by the British 
Museum some three years ago, is very fragmentary, but 
contains considerable portions of the Book of Psalms. Its 
date is probably not later than early Tenth Century. It is, 
therefore, a witness contemporary with the earliest appearance 
of Ben-A.^Ben.-N". lists, one of which lists is brought into 
court in the fetlowing section. 

Tlic work of collation of 23 MSS. and 4 editions as dis¬ 
played in Section III 1 found very fascinating; and I regret 
that reasons of limited space prevent my annotating the results 
more fully. The MSS, fall very plainly into groups. Thus, 
what nvay be called the main Orthodox Group coutoins 5, 14, 
24,43,52 (—^with them often are 11 and 19, but each of these 
at times shows strong independencej. Of these 14 is so near 
to the first great Habbinical Edition of Jacob Ben-Hayyim 
(1525), 03 to bear out Ginsburg’s expressed opinion that it 
was used os a main spring by that editor. 43 breaks off 
in various places and cases from the Orthodox tradition, and 
in many things is found in close touch with 78, both of these 
being found occasionally in alliance with 47 (Yemen) and 
56 (Persia), Of what may be called the " Irregulars”, thero 
is a close family relationship in the accents, vowels, and 
minutioj between 13, 17, 34, 36, 37, 42, and 64, The kst- 
named, alongside of 7, 20, and 22, probably preserves some of 
the oldest accentual traditions. In both 7 and 20 certain 
additional accents survive, which have become obsolete 
elsewhere, and in 20 one accent common in the other MES. 
has not yet made its appearance. 

Finally 1 dare to predict that the Text of 78, wherever 
extant, will have to be carefully considered by the Editors of 
any future Edition of the Psalms in Hebrew. 


S nr 

The Text of US . 78 (wiiehe extakt) in all pAHSAOEtJ ciTKJi bf Baer in rib BEs-AsHiiH—B en-Naphtali 
List (Psalms, 18S0, pp. 130-1 £51); Oollatod with the contrasted columns in the same list, with 22 other 
MSS., and with the editions of Jacol) Ben-Hayyim (1628), Baur (1880), Giusburg (1926), and Kittcl (1900). 

(1) Table 
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(2) Analysis and SftiTxs 
PS. 1, 2 7«, So 5, 74,24, 47, 52, S6, Gi. 

Bea-A. “CK Ben-N. c^3 
„ 78. So 14, 22, 24, 27,42, 47, 52, 56. 

xix, 6i. 

BcU'A. Beo’N, 

Ps. 2, 5 75. 

BeO’A. Bea-N. ^5nq;p 

7 75. So Ben-A., 5, J2,14, J9,37, 43, 47, 
52, 56, six, Bb., Gi., Kit. 

Bea*K. riT^ 

U f^'a 75. So 7. (Bcn-N. q^T^} 

Bca*A. q^ri^ 

12 I F]J?fnP 78. So 12, 14, IS, 24, 36, 43,52,56, 
xix, Gi. 

Bca-A. I Bon-N. t |p 

P!a. 3, 2 75. So Bon-A., 24, 47, xix, Ba., Gi,, 

Kit. 

Ben-N. 137719 

8 75. So 5, 7,11, J3,14, 17,20, 22, 

24, 34, 37, 42, 43, 47, 52, 56, Gi. {'^ Bcn-A.) 
Ben-N. 

Ts. 13, 3 njjpw 75. So 7, 15, 20,26. 

Ben-A. njy-ip Bea-N. r,}ff~w 

Fs. 14, 1 qa'in^ yrnsip 75. So 17. (wiffis^ 5, 14, 24, 
37.) 

Bea-A. cyipp w'^ipp 
Ben-N. la'j^ipn i T Tr jnuf n 
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Ps. 14.2 78. S<t S, 14,24,43,47,52,^,01. 

Ben-A. 

Ben-N, 

Ps. 18, 8 'a 78. (rrjjTni 14, 52, 56.} 

{.TTT} *-3 Ben-A.. 7, 20.) 

Ben-N. .Tippa 

30 ?pp ;3 78. So Ben-A., 5, 14, 43. 52, Ba.. Kit. 
Ben-if. tja p 

40 78. So Ben-A., 13,17,20, 22, 24, 27, 34. 

37, 43.52,56, Ba.. Gj., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

49 78. So Ben-A., IJ. J7, 22, 27, 43, 

47.52, 56, xdx, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N'. 

Pi«. 19, 2 78. So Ben-A., J4, 52, xix, Ba., Gi. 

Ben-K b}t 

5 I nWT^?? 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 14, 22, 36,42, 
43, 52, 56, Ba,, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

8 JtBTj rrj? 78. So Ben-A,, JJ, Ba, 

Ben-N. nrj? 

8 n.l?P 78. So Bcn-A.. Ba. 

Ben-N. r^, ;^a 

10 78. So Ben-A., 11, 13, 14, IS, 17, 19, 

20, 22, 24. 27,34. 36, 42, 43. 52, 56, xlt, Ba., 
Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. rrjfrjp 
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Pa. 19,11 D'T^Elin 7B. So 5, U, 17, 24. 37, 52, 56, xis, 
Qi. ('p Ben-N.) 

Bon-A. nni^op 

li 73, So Ben-N., 5, 7, If, 14,17, 19, 20, 

26, 34, 37, 42, 43, 52, xix. Gi. 

Ben-A. 

Pa. 20, 5 78. So Bcq-K, 14. 19, 24. 37, 47, 52, 

56, six, Ba., Oi., Kit. 

Ben-A. 

6 78. So Ben-A., 5, 11, 13, 14. 15, 

19, 22, 24, 26, 34. 36. 42, 43. 52, six. Bo.. Gi., 
Kit. 

Ben-Sf, 

a TiTTai^ 7S, Bo 11.17, 34.36, 37,01 M, 
52, six.) 

Ben-A. >^'uj;74 Ben-N. ojpj 

Pa. 22, 12 -55. 

Ben-A. f^3 Ben-N. fjt 
15 78. 

Ben-A. TVpyn Ben-N. 

26 78, So Beii-.4,. 5, 14. 43, 47, 52, six, 

Bft., Qi., Kit, 

Ben-N. 

Pa. 23, 4 I 78. (“<3 19.) 

Ben-A. ^tp;p Ben-K. 

6 79!ftS 78. So Ben-A, 11, 47, 56, Ba. 
Ben-N. )isj^ 
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Tn. 24, 7 75. So Beo-A., 43, Bo. 

Ben-N. wef|ni 

Ps, 26, 2 78. ('; Ben^A.. 15.19. 20, 27.) 

Bcn-N. 

6 nptpip 78. So Bea-A., 5, 14, 43, S2, xii, Ba.. 
6i., Kit. 

Bod-N. rnj5( '3 

Ps. 27, 3 njEjn^ 78, 

Ben-A, njqp^ Ben-N. nsrunuijt 

6 7^78. So Bcii-X.,4J. 

Bea-A, n^iy] 

P9. 28. 1 73. {Brpqi?-*ij!f 47.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. iDprtJ3*4j.(t 

7 78, So 43, 

Ben-A. Ben-K. 'T'lTO't 

9 GDI ?5. So 14, 24. 36, 37. 47, 52,36. 

Bea-A. Ben-N. ajrp 

Ps. 29, 4 nJnrMp 78. So 5, 14, 24, 42, 52, 56, Gl 
Ben-A. TFT^i? 

Ben-N. ijljg njn’, 

<> DTfTTI 78, So Ben-A,, 5, 11, 14, 17, 24, 37, 
43, 56, ibc. Bo., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

9 78 . (BlTO 43.) 

Ben-,4, t]i^rn,5 Ben-Jf, 5j{p^ 

Pkf. 30. I 75. So 5, 7,14. 17,19. 30, 34. 36, 

37, 47, 52,56, jdi, Gi. 

Ben-A, Ben-N, iTtf 
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Pfl. 31. 3 

-H5> ?S, 



Ben-A. Ben-N. TiiPQt 

12 

78. (1 

13.) 


Ben-A. 

Beo-N. 

16 

78. 



Ben-A. ’jSrfri 

Ben-N. 

23 

78, 



Bcn-A. yr®? 

Ben-N. 

24 

1;),^ 78. So 47, 17.) (qJC]5» Ben-A.) 


Ben-N. ??q>f 


Ps. 33.4 

78. 

So 5, Jl, 13. 14,17, 22,26,34, 


36, 37, 42, 43, 52, 56, 64, xix. Gi. (']S Bon-A.) 


Ben-N. 

Ps. 34,1 78. So 37. (Beii'K. 

{TT®n?:5. 5, 24, 47,52.) 34.) 

Beii’-A. 

4 n|;pVirf 78, So 5, 42, 47, 56, 

Ben-A, Ben-N, 

12 a'T^f, 9?> 78, So 47, 56, 

Bea-A. Bon-K lyig 9!) 

19 iJn 78. So 14,17, ("iw. 7.) 

fien-A, nrpBSTTHfl 
Bea-K nrj ‘VS^JTn^j^ 

Pis. 50, 6 wri lajffiij 78, So Ben-.A, 34, Ba. ( iw 17, 20, 
52 .) 

Ben-N. Mitt tapis' 
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Pa. 52, 6 Taia 78. So 5. 13, 14, 19, 37. S3, 56. 
xix, Gi., Eit. 

Beo-A. p-Jf Bcn-N. piy *9*J0 

Pfl. 62, 4 78, So Bea-A„ J J, U, 22, 36. 43, 47, 

52, 56, xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Bea-N. 

13 78, So 14, 37, 43, 47. 52 (pr.m.), 56, 

xix, Gi. 

Bcn*A. Bgd-E. TrrjpTO;? 

Ps. 63,12 78. So Bcn-N., 24, ('Jl 7,) 

Bcd-A. ^:i] 

ft. 04, 6 78. So 5,14,17,19,22,47,52. xix. Gi. 

Bea-A. ‘nd ^ Tiyr; Bcn-K rgjr, 

11 n'il^ 78. 13,27,34.) 

Ben-A. Ben-??. 

ft. 65,10 78. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. <'7i'5(?iF'?U 

.. lini 78. 

Ben-A. ];) ''3 Ben-N. ip“'3 
Ps. 66,2 rrujiT 78. Bo 7, 52. 

Ben-A. TT©T Bcn-K. T*I33 TTOT, 

3 ('1, 7.) [jfp inrrp; 56.) 

Ben-A. j)'f HtpUp; Ben-N, ^IPTIS', 

* I TltFr^? So 5, 7, 14. 17,19, 27, 36, 37, 
52, 56, xix, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. irWT^? Ben-K. 
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Ps. (tS, 12 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, M, 47, lix. 

Bft., Kit. 

Ben-N. i:iqL 

15 Trp3^ 78. (-TTP^ 7, 14, 43, 47, 52.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

Pfl. 67, 2 “jjr 73. So 47,56. 

Ben-A. ~\}r Bcn-K. 

Pb. 69, 16 73. So 47. 7.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. iglJ<ir^T 

23 73. So 43. ('I, 7.) 

Ben-A. nrpT^iriJi Ben-N. or p lfapbi 

26 73. So Ben-N*. 43. 

Ben-A. 

28 73. So 13, 14. 15, 24, 47,52,56, xix. 

Ba., Gi., Kit. 20.) (|1|r n;^ 22.) 

Ben-A. Bcn-N. Hjfp 

36 vrh^^ 73. So 5,11,14,24, 36, 37,47.52.56, 
xix,Gi.,Kit. 

Ben-A. Ben-N- 

Ps. 71, 2 ■i*>rTTtJ?T 73- 

Ben-A, "^^7^ Bcn-N. ^ rp? 

73. (pr,in. Both diactitical marks above 
and below the T can be $een ander ciaaures— 
cf. jrjrip Ps. 108,12 below.) 

Ben-.A. ipri Bcn-N. ipji 

« rr'i 73. Bo 74,43,52. (rjst '-3 56-) 

Ben-A- '5 Ben-N. 
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Ps. 72, T Tp;a"n‘Tit^! Ro Bcn-A., 5, f4, 47 ^ 52, 56, stti, 

Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Bcn-N. 

12 'TriTJ!f| 7S. So 43. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. "jr 

Pfl. 77, 1 7S. 3o 5, 7, II, 13, J5. 19, 24, 26, 

27, 37,43, 47, 52, 56, Ci. 

Ben-A. by Ben-N. 

13 78. So 14, 24, 37, 52, 

Ben-A, Bcn-N. 

Vs. 78, 52 qsWii 75. So 43, 47, {'T, 14, 42, 52, 56.) 

Ben-A. Bcn-K. qpj;:! 

P#. 79, 9 78. So Ben-N., 5, 14, IS, 17, 19, 

22, 24, 26, 34, 42, 52, lii, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. -^5) 

10 ctS»JS 78. So Ben-N„ 14, 24, 47, 52. 56.) 

Ben-A. CJTrJ^K 

P^. 92, 6 :f5; 73. So 5, 22,37. 

Ben-A. Ikn-N. ^ 

16 75. So 5. (1,56.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. C'pri 

Pi. 93, 4 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 15, 24, 

34, 37, 43, 47, ik, Ba.. Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N, cn’lB 

Pa. 94, 4 7S. So Ben-A., 5, 11, 13, 24. 

26, 42, 43, 47, 52, zbc, Ba., 6i., Kit. 

Ben-N. 
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Ps. 95, 6 So S, 14,15, 17, 24. 42. 52, 56, 

xix, Gi. 

B«n-A. HjnT^jDb Ben-N^ rtjfr^ ^5^ 

7 *i53-BK 78. 

Bea-A. Bcn-N. ^p3“eK 

P«. 96, 2 -Di^ 78. So S, 14, 52, xix, Kit. 

Bcn-A. iSjp ri^ Ben*N, Dl^ 

8 78. So BeD-^N.,5, 14, 20, 22, 24, 27, 47, 

64. 19.) 

Ben-A. 

Fb. 102,14 iQr'b 78, So 56. 24.) 

Ben-A. xp '3 Bea-N. KJ“'3 
26 ^ 78, So 5, 14, 24. 43, 47, 52, 56. 

Beii-A. nj 37 ^^ Bcn-N. ^tT, fT j g P y 

Ps. 103. 2 T>Drb? 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 11, 13.14. IS, 
17, 19, 20. 22, 24. 26, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43. 47. 
52, 56, 64, xix, Bn., Gi,, Kit. 

Beo-X. 

4 “Sr^ 78. So 17, 34. 37, 43, Bej»-A., 
14.15, 47.) 

Ben-N. 

12 j57i^ 78. 

Ben-A. p'jrjfi Beo-N. 
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Pa. 104, 0 Jjoi? 78. (ijieip 4Z,) 

Bcd-A, Bcn-N. to 

Ps,106,29 78. &o Bea-k., 14. IS, 20, 27, 34, 

36, 37, 43, 52, 56, Ba., Kit. 

Beii*N. 

32 ^sn'Sf’?!, 78, So Bea-A., 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 19, 
22, 34,36,37,43, 47,52,56, lix, Ba., Gi., Kit, 
Bcn-K, W'X,7?X 

47 78 (pr,m.). So Bea-If., 14 (pr.tn.), 37, 
43, (1 7.) 

Bcii'A. «y3|?'! 

48 -i|r)3 78. 

BoO’A, Beo-N. 

P«. 107, 3 78. So S, 47, 56, (ISI Bett-N.} 

Beo-A, n'linsp^ 

Pt. 113, 5 78, ('Jj 43.) 

BeD>A. Bea-N, pafSJ? 

Ba. 118,2S >f| rqr^ 78. (»fj n j^^t 52, 56, Gl) 

Bod-A. ijj nyom 
Bod-N. ? y ig1ii 

Pa. 119,17 JTWr^ biJJ 78, So 5.14. 43,47,52, lii, Gi. 

Bcn-A. B«o-K ^ 
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P8.119,29 511 ^ 78, 

Ben-A. Bcn-X. 

35 '3 78. 

Bcd-A. Bon-N. 1? 

38 78. 14,15, 17, 

19, 30, 23, 24, 26, 27, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43, 47, 
52, 56, 64, 3tis, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Bea-N* 

43 78. So 14, 24,37, 43, 47, 53 {pr.m,), 

56, six, Gi, f'l, 5, 7.) 

Ben-A. byp-iufi Bcn-N. 

45 78. (’ 1 ^ Bon-N.,37,43.) 

Ben-A. r^^nrip 

47 78. i'HT37,43,47.} 

Bea-A. Ben-N, yp^ypitfj^ 

48 78, {“bfl Ben-N., 14, 37, 43, 47,) 
Bon-A. 

Ps, 144,15 ^ njfip 78. 

Bea-A. Ben-If. 

P.. H5, 4 7S. So fen-A.. 7. 14. 47. xix. B.,, 

Gl, Kit. 

Ben-N. ^TJPT!!^ 

PU. 146, 7 78, So Bcn-A., 7, 11,13, 17, 30, 34, 37, 

43, Ba. 

Ben-N, 
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§ IV 


SOHe OtHEB NOTAfil.E ThIN'CS t!t' MS, ?S. 


F«uo. UK. 

lo Pa. 1, I »ij> So4J. 


2 rtjfFi Cl* '3 In top luaigin 


cnio*j f ^ rrnnz stt ^5 

xiiFia ini fbnt onn*)}* aiq *|i< 

(Pa. 1,2; 73,4; undTS, 1—iothat ocder). 
The Text of 78 ia not extant for P^, 73. 
The accentuation demanded he« for tta 
Gist and fourth verses appears to belong 
to an ancient tiadition wherebj verses 
1 and 2, and 4 and 5, in each case were 
intoned as a aingie veiie. 14 supports 
this in Ps. 73, I, and Qi. in verse 4. 


Ps. 2, 7 mjit 'jjs ^ Same ucoenta in 


Ih Ps. 3, 7 
2a ft. 12, 8 
ft. 13, 4 

26 ft, 14, 7 
36 ft. 17, 14 


S, 14j 24,43, 56, xix, a formidable group, 
qy rrt^aie Some accents In 43. 

i So Baer. 

43 

|t»SB 'p So in Pa. 53, 7. 

Ti^ enpp ifTTffinqp 


In the margin is the foUowing— 
^ i “Note Seven 
veisea 

rmpa in Scripture 
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^bllQ. iUf, 


rp TD 

on the 7-15 plan 

rp 

15 wojpcU 

fina t 

7 words 


the one hand 

f!ro ft 

and T worda 


OD the other 

xn'nroT 

and the ocutrol word 

n= rrw 

comprises 

jia 

K^thibh 

•ipi 

and K^re.” 


Thetft is A note to the soma purport, 
though difierently worded at the end, in 20, 


3h 

ft. 

J6, 

1 





7 






Contrast v. 4 

4s 



16 

IliOja So Gi. 




20 

'37;5n Contrast Pa. 22, 9 below. 




31 

TJ^Tne^t Gi. nniptt 

ib 



36 

.Tn?»n 




45 

nr^pj^ 

5s 

Ps. 

19. 

3 

■'PJT^! fw]. 

56 

ft. 

20, 

7 

ir^ 'g So 74, 43, 52, aix. 


ft. 

21, 

9 

No accent. 

6s 

ft. 

22, 

i 



^ ^ nW '3 Contrast Pe. 18, 20 above. 
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fttlK). Ref. 

66 Ps, 22, 20 Gi. 

27 TTfh? 

7o Ps. 24, 4 'jarBj Ifo np So 9,26,36. 

MS, S' (uy No, Awl GL’s^ not often legible in it* •auill tlkiDge, 
i* cited oecMioiMlIy in tbu ceetltn. It » B.M, MS. No, Add, 9403. 
Ckt. No. 7J, Gintbueg In trod. So. J5, Pog« 549.) 

7 So Baer. 

8 BTote Id the same veree butnjn^ {the 
accent swaUcwing the vowd). 

76 Ps. 25, 7 nwtfn [ne]. 

Pa. 26, I ‘>1^^ So Gi. (1913). The change to 
in Gi. (1926) is an error. Sec the 
note on the variant in 6tifA editions. 

8o Ps. 27, 2 n^io (;pr.m,) So/P. 

3 N^’N tpr.m.) So 75. 

6 'iTO*! crj; npTi 43 otj: npjrt 

St 16 'JJWlT, TfT’.l Same occente 14, 

11 So Gi. 

13 

Pft, 28, 5 >4^ 'JS 43 

7 So 43, 

8 So 43. 

6a Pa. 29, 9 

Pa. 30, 8 TB- So 43, Gi. 
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FoUck RcI. 


96 Pa. 
lOa 


31,11 ltJ3 ';p So Bacf. 

U So 43. 

IT 'anffti So Gi. 

■ % 

19 1 ( 23 ^ ijipi? So 14. 43, mx. 


22 t^an ir?an ‘'p So 47, xls, Gi. 

23 Tin?? ^ nppateatlT protecting 

against a known variant 

15 and some oi Be Rossi’s MSS. have 
106 Ps. 32, 0 ]C!:Tr^? Ba. and Gi. pTJ.WfiS 

llo Ps. 33,22 

Pb, 34, 2 n;?-^ 


0 S’;;! So 37. 

9 ' So 47, 56. 

10 ^ ^ 7 and 37 hove ijq; 42 

12n Ps. 49, 14 So Baer, Iktoudelkcm, and B.D.B. 

MSS. should be studJoi here. 7, 64, six 
have and so Gi. (with no note). 

78 has a in the side macgb, and in the 
loader margin 

bon nyn nn^ anm ni Q''m n bps 

• but in Eocl. 7, 25 (folio 356) ^3 with 

marginal 


126 Ps. SO, 19 
ISo Pi. 61, 11 
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P«illo. R4^ 

136 PiS, 62, 7 

11 a‘f5‘'3 SfOtf 
Ps. 63, 1 

2 Vjp W'J.'jp;;: 43 aimiUrly, but 

4 at^TTOjr y» 4 t So GL (43 TVjfr 

7 ffra 75r. -p as in Pa. 14. 7. 

„ npi?^ 

Ud Pa. 02, c 'jPflj ^ So Gl Baer 'Ei 

9 43 Cf, V. 13. 

10 'ja 6i. UT'jsr'ja 

It So Gi. (but - 13 ), Baer'j! 

Cf. Pa. 53, 4. 

13 43 C?f, T. 9, Gi. 

Ps- 63, 2 Gi. 

3 ^UTTn So 5,13, 39,33,43,43,47,56. jtijc. 

146 P», 64, 2 Tppp 

T -*rpr^ So Gi. 

9 JT|^; So 43. 

10 byp (pr.m,) 

15o Ps. 65, 9 

10 n^P3 ryiJs 

J*A*. Aran; 1931. 


10 
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IToUa. 

135 

Ps. 

Kel. 

66. 18 



20 

16fl 

Ps. 

69, 19 

165 


22 


ft. 

TO, 2 

J7o 

Ps. 

71, 12 

176 

Ps- 

72, 3 



4 



8 

ISo 

ft. 

76, 12 


Ps. 

77, 8 



10 

186 

Ps. 

78, 7 


9 


196 

3B 

20a 

66 


pr,m. (So Gi.) altered to 

37pl^_ 

T^rf[ T'orntiJ iJWf Tn^ 
ry^7, So Baer- 

Some occeat io 13 and 64 , 

So 22 (and five early Edd- mo. 
to Gi-—not Jtix). 

So 22 . 

So Ba- Qj. I cn-7 
mjST;! So Ba, Kitt- «jr,l GI. 

m 

So Kit. Baer 175,3 Gi- 
So lia. {but 

Gi- So Kit. (buto'ai’^pi^). 

bM 

bjj# 20'bbpp 

n^iJTO'n ''J.i;ft5 Baer “1&11 ’jjmj {Kit. 
Gi-'Otj '’ijitfia 

I e>fn w™ Tliere is no break of any sort 
marked before these words, 
mc-in pf.m. 


SIo Ps- 91,13 pjjjTi T^? D!?*ji? Ba. Gi, Kit, oink 


21i Pa. 92,10 n|(f 

15 Q'>svtt 

Ps. 93, 2 o^sp SoBa. 
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PcISiIl HjcI. 

22a Ps. 94, 4 
6 
9 

*1 

11 

Pb. 2 
7 

226 P6* 96, 2 
4 
7 

23a Ps. 100, a 
4 

Ps.lOl, 1 


3 

236 Ps. 102, 7 


14 

24a 27 


TjST] So 43 and tnaDj othef MSS. 

tJpTJi^ So Bn. 

Tlirv?^ 43yiif 5pj3 (SoGi.) 

IT ijii'W 43 p? ^SjT5» 

Prrsi w 

cm to the Scribe of the Cousonauta bc^on 
a ncv veise. 

njrrb rrtf pr.m. 

TfT? ^ ''P SoBa. 

Tjfc»7 

43 inpr tm 

pr.m.but altered by tbe punctuator to 
with marginal brr 

43 hna nipifp with same marginal note. 
C'CiP So 7, 9,15,19, 34. 36, 64. 

Cb? So 15 (pr.m.) and two of the three 
intralinear-Latm " MSS,, Kelui. 73 and 
9? (the latter, Trin. Coll. Camb. A.S.6, 
seen and noted by me). MS. 47 haa 
the traditional CDC, but its Arabic 
rendering is CQC, The valiant Dlz. a'as 
known to Jerome. 

sTpio Kj>-'3 nj ^ 

Gi. qpn^ 
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Telia. Bar. 

246 Ps. 103, 20 


Ps. 104, 7 
25a Ps. I0€, 3S 
4S 

266 Pfl. 107, 1 
3 

26a Ps. 113, 4 
6 


266 Ps. 114, 7 
Ps. 116, 1 
7 

27a Ps. lia, 17 
25 


: blija [«?]. The plural. So LXX, 

Vulg, (and AEHR of Jerome), CoTordoJe 
(16S5), Great Bible (1539), P.B.V. 

So 9, M, S3, Jtix. 

5^1 Same occoDts Ba. Gi.an 

TTltc^pu^T-ia rffr.Tng 

pr.m. 

; See Pb. 113, 6, below. 

Tjnjlcr^q^y hq So Ba, Gi. I?''t3 

iflify.' np^ Cf.Ps, lD7,3abovc. 01. 
In both casos treats the last word as short 
(oa in this Text), Ba. os long. 
p''i 5 !a {Ln MS. written p;i?q, so to to 
leave no doubt as to the identity of the 
first accent,) So 14, 52, wrongly listed by 
Gi. as having which is only certainly 

found in 5, 43, and 47 in Gi,'B list, as in 
9 the first accent has heen added by a 
modem hand, and the scribe of 56 writes 
the accents Mer’hha ttqnp (y), and Tarija 
KCna {-), exactly alike as 7 . 

The two Fealms as one. 

|Tnna^ GTT pr.m.—corrected with 

the vowels. 

: si; '(We Ba. and Gi. q 
*ii njT. 

iWf njr?*n njnf HSK 
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Folhi. AtI. 

la MS. np'Jjyn, an catirely diffeient accent 
from tliat in Hf'cm (ae abevm). 

27a Ps. ]18, 29 : tiwrj Tkc Mal^eph mtontionally 

so placed. See Ps. 107, 1 above. 

276 Fa. 119, 12 and so in v, 20. 

2Sti 31 Tbc Text displayed (but not accented) for 

the main division to follow njTj—so Vulg. 
and Jerome—also tbe Geneva English 
Bible (1500), j 'SijriM • * "hit The two 
(1 " Ehetraordinary ") points on the line of 
the consonants, 

286 33 'nirpjj n 'h Note '3 not'3, Contrast 

Pe. 22, 9 nbove. Baer '3, Gi. 


29o Pa. 144,13 rrt^*iO Although the preceding words 
are not extant in this AIS., the fact 
that rri^*!^, and not » found here 

proves that on this word, and not on 
as Gi., was the main division of 
the second section of the verse. Thus 14 


accents TJJWS 

Pb. 145, 1 Ba. Gi. n;;*p8! 

3 (metheg so placed). Ba. 

4 Gi. 

C marginal l T 

(Note V) 

The two T T are in the samo size and ink 
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FliIiIii. Kel. 

OB the conAOiLiiits of the Text. Both refer 
to thia word, there being two different 
differences in the rowing re<]iured. The 
word appears in the same full written form 
in 47 , 52 ^ 56 ^ xix. 

Ps, H5p S Gi. seems to hai?e followed six alone 

in the w'hole of bis listed SLSS. and 
Editions in printing “bn3l- 


11 Gi. 

Kit. 42 

Jerome read 

13 T*T] Tf^ So 5, 43, 4f, 56, xk. 

15 1 Forhapa a Pa^. 




16 y’aiPtW So Ba. Gi. 

21 'p nil; So 42. 

Pa. 146, 4 Now but orig. (and correctiy) T 

10 The placing of the last vowel 

corrects the spacing of the oouaonants. 
One word, not two, here. 


Ps. 147, 5 


IrV’aj?^' ^ i.e. " Thus, and not 
TiJQnVt in cOTTGct codices ", The latter 
is found b 9,27, 42, 64, UCX, Vidg. 


The Geographical Names in the Stael-HoUtein 

ScroU 

ftr O. L. yL CLAUSOX 

rilHE -* Stael-Holgtcui Scroll" is a convenient nnme to give 
^ to tte document on which &j*e insedbed the texts 
recently published by Profeasor Thomas and Professor 
Sten Konow in **Two Mediae val Doouments from Tun Huang ”, 
O 9 IQ Eln<igrafisie Museums SkriJicTy Bind S, Hefte 3 (Oslo, 
1929). It bears on one aide a fiuddliist Sutra in Chinese and 
on the other one document in Tibetan and one in the ^aka 
language (also sometimes called " Khotanese ” and " fford- 
Ansch ”)- These latter have no relation to the Chinese text 
and were written on it when it had become waste paper. 

The two documents appear to be, so to speak, the " office 
copies of the oorre^ndence of a mission sent by the King 
of Khotan to the ruler of Sha-chou, the place now usually 
known as Tuu-huang, in Western Kansu. 

The Tibetan text falls into three parts, a rough and a fair 
copy of a memorial from the mission to the ruler of Sha-ebon, 
and a metrical summary of the writer's principal points. This 
text contains no geographical names and we need not consider 
it further. 

The Saka text falls into five parts, the firat three of wbicli 
are preceded by dates in the fourteenth year of King ViSa- 
sambhata of Khotan, a “ cock year ", which Professor Konow 
shows to be the eqnivalent tn all probability of A.n, 7QT-8, 
with a.Dh 769-70 as a po^ibie sltemative. The first section 
is short and its meaning obscure. The second Is apparently, 
at any rate in part» a copy of the mission's passport and 
contains seveta! lists of names. The third part is a report 
by the mission. The fourth and fifth, apparently in verse, 
seem to be irrelevant^ 

The editors have rightly empbaslzed the extreme importance 
of the lists of geographical name^ contained in the second part 
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of the Saka text as a new and mdependent authority for the 
^eo^aphica] ^tnes in Chineae Turkestan and the adjacent 
areas in the eighth centui}", 

Sly excuse for reopening the question so aooti m that the 
editors have wisely preferred to publish their material at once 
instead^ as is too often the caso, of keeping it to fchemseives 
tin til they have squeezed the last drop of jnke out of the 
lemon. It is in no spirit of earping eriticiism that I offer 
a contribution to the elucidatioti of their teit^ which they 
could no doubt have made themaelves ii they had kept the 
rest of the world waiting a little longer. 

For the geography of Central Asia in and around the eighth 
century there is already a good deal of informationt but it m 
of a very mixed kind and, apart from those Chinese authorities 
which were written specifif^lly,. or partly, for the purpose 
of giving geographical information, the texts often create 
more problems than they solve. 

.Apart from tlie Chinese authorities, which are the principal 
source of mir knowledge, we have the following sources of 
information 

(1) The Arab and Persian geographers and historians, 
who in this period hardly come far enough East to throw 
much light on the present documents 

(2) The “ Runic ** Turkish inscriptions which hardly 
eonae far enough south, 

(3) The Tibetan documents from Sir Anrel Stein^s and other 
excavation m Central Asia, extracts from which ate published 
from time to time by Professor Thomas in this JournaL These 
contain a number of place-names but only rare Indications of 
their location. 

(4) The Rharo^t-hi documents from the some excavations,, 
which have been published in KharOiSthi IDis¬ 
covered Sir AureJ Stein in Chmese Turkestan^ by Bo3'et, 
Rapson, Senart and Noble. These come from the right area 
hut are some 500 years earlier. 

(5) The Sanskrit documeuts published by Liideis in bis 
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artidea “ Zur Gesciichte uod Geographic Ostturkestaj^s ” 
and ** Weitens Beitmge zur Gefichichte, etc.” {SFAW.^ 1922, 
pp. 243-61. and 1930^ pp. 3-^), with the fomcr of which 
Pelliot dealt in his article ** Notes sut le$ nneiens noms de 
Kijca, d'Aqsii et d'Uc Turfan ” {Taung Pdo, ksu, 

pp. 126-32). The names in these dcfciuoeiits are unfortimateiy 
mostly just onteide our area. 

llodem works on the subject arc too numerous to record, 
but special mention must be made of the works of ChavaimeSp 
Pel hot and Stein. 

In working out the identiheations of the place-names in 
our Saka document wc must remember that those names fall 
into three dasses 

(1) Original ^nka names, of which the document gives the 
true spellingp while the Chinese authorities give the nearest 
equivalont of which the language is capable. 

(2) Origiiml Chinese names, represented as the writer of the 
documents heard them. 

(3) Names neither Chiucse or ^ka by origin^ represented 
as the writer of the document heard them, while the Ctunese 
aqthorltiea give the nearest equivalent of which the language 
is capable. 

It is obvious that a liigher standard of equivalence between 
the document and the ChinoM authorities must he required 
in the case of the first two classes than is required in the third, 
for two things which are appro^vituately equal to the same thing 
are not necessarUy so approximately equal to one another. 
Moreover in the case of the first and third classes allowance 
must also be made for the fact that in some cases the Chinese 
equivalents w^erc standardized at an earlier period, while the 
i5aka text represents the same name in a more advivnecd 
stage of phonetic decay* 

Aa is w‘ell known, we arc still only very imperfectlv 
acquainted wdth the Saka language and the translation of the 
text i& by no means certain. About the transcription of the 
name$, however* there b fortunately no doubt, as the text. 
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eveii in the reduced photograph which accompaaiofl Professor 
Konow^s paper, is admirably clean On the other band, in 
the case of some strings of names the divigion of the syllables 
into words is not nlwa^'s ab^lutely certain. 

I will now proceed to examino in det(iil the text of the 
second part of the Saka document Bentencd by sentence^ 
giving the original text where there is any doubt regarding 
the meaning. 

(fl) In 14M year of Ki^ig Li&a ViSa^mmbhafa, wet 
I'M day of tJie ntonlh of Kaji 

(6) ^ nifHci pldaki tfye heri prmcama cti mam jSocw kltti 
tti iaburt hadaya. 

The order of the Inst words la a little puKzlingt but 
accepting Professor Konow's tmusktion of mskici pldaki 
this may be translatetl: This (is) a letter of iwKnirity 

inasmiieh as the following are my envoys to the town of 
^ Sha-chou.^* It should bo noted that ^ is here tran¬ 
scribed cti^ in other cases cG: there is no obvious reason 
for this. 

(c) Rrgyadisummi rb SamiidalH^ the sau of the 

Tidytiita jnwince, <t Snindrl, (kt. ^u of lAe Ilvamna [f.c+ 
A'Aofan] province ^msnmtai §au of Nampa Jamnai <t they 
tnoic the foUoii'iny (mens :— 

I have little to add to what has Already been said regarding 
thesH? names. Aufninni Rfffyadisummi la Hbal Rgyal-sum in 
the Tibetan text, Ilbal {no doubt pronounced meaning 

Nepalese^". Tibetan scholars will note with interest 
that initial r- was still pronoimccd at this period. The 
altcnmtion d/I should be noted. Dr. Konow rightly calls 
attention to the attachment of the usual ^aka termination 
-i to the Tibetan monosyllables^ we find the same phenomenon 
again later m the transcription of CLiziesc monosyllables. 
The equation between Ttafpttia and the Tibetan place-cuune 
Sta-giA quoted by Professor Thomas U probably correct as the 
alternative form Ta-gn is mlfio found {seeJRAS.^ 1930, p. 280). 
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It WII3 perhAps^ as Professor ThotfkAssH^gesbs (loc. cit.)p in the’ 
Cherchen ares. 

Professor Thomas' ideatihcat^Q of JamBa with n district 
of the same name m ih^ Khotan area is no doubt correct. 
Nampa must in this case bo a Tibetan adjective ending iii a 
-jw. The equation of twim with Chinese fff mii, in Karlgren'a 

Ancientpronunciation itdm, “South/* is too tempting to 
be quite conrincmg, 

The nejct section, like some later sections, begins with 
two dots. 

(dj . . The town of Phimmamna and (he inAabih'd town 
Tsddikam and fhe inhabited (own of Padaki a wd fht uihohited 
town of Eatf^oH aful the inhabited town of Ymbadiparrom. 
The town of Raorata [below the last three iiMncs am written 
in a second hand ''Ndkkhittipu, Ndhi [dii?], IlutiarUit ihe 
Three Towm "*J and the iotm of Sdoamni and the town of Sticft 
and the town of ^hhi and the town of Hviniicvimm [below the 
last two iiatnes are written in the suinc band '* the town of 
Tcld^imi and (he loym of Gniku onJ the town of Evacii and 
the [abandoned^) town of ^ntie and the (ahaiuloneil) t&im of 
Dmi/ikye and (he {abandoned) tmen of GSkimam*m and the 
abandoned town of Jlte^tta and the {abando^ied) town of Pam- 
kari and the toum of Sauhieii and the (abamianed) tenm tf 
Ldhipum and the (abandoned) town of Kidmnikam and the 
{ahajtdofwd) ^oicjt of Lminitsmini . . The toicn of Kammoen 
atid the town of Letneu atui the town of ^dhtd. 

The editora have correctly stated that this U a list of the 
towns on the road running due east from KliotaOp but it is 
exactly, not roughly *% hi geogmpbical onler, and is there¬ 
fore of very great mtercst. 

Phimfndmna is correctly identified by them with 
P'i'ioOj Ancient pji [or b^ji ?] -mad. Stebi {Serindia^ p, 1255 ) 
identifies this place with Uzuu Tnti; Herrmann Die alien 


^ Th^5 Word ttu&£ abandonchJ+ U iidJetl hsn Afvtl in futara 

eatem laelovr tbc \im. 
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Si^id^nstrosscn xwischen Ctuns nnd Syrien/* voL xxi of 
Qfidten und Ft^rechimgen zur alien GcseJiieJile und Gtm^m^phk^ 
p. 98) puts it a little further to the cost on the ground of the 
distances given by the Chinese authorities, but the disagree- 
merit is unimportant. 

is at fir^ sight a difficulty. The obvious identiii- 
eation i^ ^ CJiing-^bileh, Ancient the 

mwiem Komok^ the next “ kingdom ” to P'i-ino in the Chinese 
authorities,, and this is no <lonbt comeet. The transcriptions 
in Tibetan charactera of Chinese Buddhbt text published 
b}" Dr. Thomas luid my^If in this Journal {I92(j, p. 508 
1927^ p. 281 ff.p 1929, p. 37 ffi), which come from tins area and 
are approximately of the same date aa th-is document^ show 
that final -ntf was frequently omitted in the Chinese dialect 
of the area so t^ng > is quite in order, but it is not easy 
to see why the C.-hinese should have represented by 
when they had such characters as jS[ Ancient d'ieJk 
At their disposal. 

As this identifLcatinn is reagonahly certain and that of 
Kaifidnki quite certain> Padaki must lie lictween the two and 
the obvious choice is dierchen. LTnfortunately. however, 
the Chinese name for thb place in the T"ang period, filj 
Po-haicn, Ancient (see Stein^ Serindia, p, 299), 

though it starts w'ell^ clearly doea not correspond to the secfOnd 
half ot the word, neither have I been able to find any Ancient 
ddkf (Ikk^ etc., for w^hieh {Ji might be a scribal eiror. The 
ideotiJieation, therefore^ though probable, is not certain. 

The editor have got almoat all that is to be got out of the 
next- three names and the note below them, but bav'c not quite 
pushed thitip to a logical concliLsiou. The equaliona which 
are singularly complete are ob follows 

^}) Kamdaki = Ka-deg of the Tibetan documents (see 
Thomas, JRAS,, 1&28, p. 56o if.) ^ Katni of Mi™ Haidarb 
Tarikh-i-RashTdi {for references see the Index to Elios and 
Ross s tra!isIatioD)=,V{7^^' ^h^Hpo=-Nob-eked^po of the Tibetan 
documents (see Thomas, JRAS., 1928. p, 568 E) = Great 
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or Lop = the tuodf^m Charkfalik (see Stein, Seriffdia. 
p, 322). 

(ii) Ys^Aa^iparruuf ( y'f- ia tbe Saka scriptbn for Z-) =f 
Hsuon-Taang's H i® N'a-fu-po Ancient ndja^'i'^nA-ptttfwitb 
the pronunciation nf' or na- for initiaL n- of which numerous 
ezamplea exist in the contemporary Sino-Tibetan texts = 
Nahi^hum (in spite of Professor Konow'a doubts, it seems 
to mo that the facsimile petmita us to read the ayilable 
transcribed by Professor Konow ns [du] as cAum) = A’oA- 
cAuil (see Thotnaa, loo. cit.) = Little 5fob or Lop = the 
modem 3Iiran (sec Stein, loc. cit.), 

(iii) RQurala = Kroraina of the Khnrofthi documents = 

^ iJI^ Lou-lan, Ancient =■ HiiUarul (apparently not 

mentioned elsewhere, but presumably tlie TilKtan name) = 
Stein’s “ Lou-lan site ", 

(iv) dmi^ Aati/Ar = " the Three Towns ", not merely 

three towns " = the Tibetan iNAAof'-aiini (see Thomas, loe, 

citv) =s (i), (il) and (iii) above. 

This table enables ua to tie up two or three loose ends in 
the nomenclature of this area. 

5ucaw)uf is correctly identified b}' the editors with ^ ^ 
Shou-ch'ang, Ancient now Nan-hu, the only 

place of any importance between the Lou-lan site and Tun- 
huang. 

i^cu is of course Sha-chou, i.e, Tun*huang, 

I have not succeeded in identifying the next four places, 
but as it seems probable that they arc all Chinese they can 
be left for further considemtion to the Sinologists. 

The element -inAi is which reappears below in 

Lahipim presumably represents a modem foi or lei, 
cetmiu presumably represents Auan- or Aruan-cAtian or aome- 
thing of that kind. 

It Is tempting to identify Tcitfyittmii with Tssidam, but this 
caimot be regarded as certain, eapeoially os Tsaidam is an 
area and not a town. 
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t’niibu presumably represeuts sooictliing like nxti-ku 
or 

The nmiu lines ol the remamclcr of the route are clear } 
A'lxidi =5 Kua-cbou, A'etHmoeu = Kan-cbou, Letncu = pre¬ 
sumably Idung-chou and not liUn'cUoti, though the latter is a 
possible alternative. This being so, Safica can hardly be 
anything except Hai-an-fu, the capital of the T’ang Empire, 
at that time called Cni’ang-an, but the Chinese name which 
it representa is not obvious. 

I have not suoceeded in identifying the intermediate 
towns, but aa they all lie within China on a known route 
they are not of great importance. 

There follows a clause of five words, preceded imd followed 
by two dots; it is not clear whether it is to be read with the 
preceding phrase and translated " Ttu above wftieh are inhatatal 
totvne ** or with the foUow'ing phrase and translated '* The 
/vBomng whuA are inhabited tmms "; the latter seems the 
more probable. 

(e) The toten of IcS, and the tmn of Kan’ySki and the town 
of Dapiei and the ttnm of Phneamni and the forwi of ^lohi 
attd the town of TeTrilyepi and the town of liumt and the anon 
of yuiijmi and the town of Hve'tseri and the town of TtukicS 
and the town of TtiifSH and the town of Tcyandutiaim and the 
town of Kaiitaiiai, which i$ the greateM of the Five Towns, 
the town jiamed Hinibihiraki (1), the town iMitflod ^jwri oiid 
the town named yirrumdinni, the town named Cagtmaidi 
Badaikt, the inhabited (oimv of ArgiiivS, the ijihabited teieu of 
FmtvSt the (own of Phaloyaln, the town of T/iutniNIni, the town 
of JSflpawm. 

It is in connection with this list of names that I think that 
1 ran cl aim to have made definite progress beyond the original 
editon, who have contented themselves with the obvious 
identification Tfui^nmt ^ Turlan, together with two identi¬ 
fications which are incorrect, It la clear that the list con tains 
the names of places on the old “ northern route'' nuuung 
north-west from Tun-huong. Unlike the list' of names on the 
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i^iitbem routCT which th« missioa had preatiniAbly traversed 
thcraselvesj this list, which was no doubt compiled from 
hears^}.%kDot m rigid geographical order and, as a conaeguence, 
the problems of ideotiileation are much more difficult. 

The first name on the list, however, is that of the first place 
oil the road, feu ^ ^ T^hou, an abbreviated form, 

which is also iised bv Hsiian-tsang for f-wu-chou, the old name 
of Hami. 

Kati'yliki and Ttiyaki obviously belong together^ the first 
elements being jjj; fcjo “ higJi " ond H “ low " respectively. 
Y^ki was at first a pimle, but I am mclmcd to think that it 
must be fS i, Ancient the first element in I-nip Ancient 
■wi-nji, the Chinese transcription used in the translation of 
the Candmgarbaautra for the Sanskrit name of the modern 
Qarasliahr, which was inferred from Hsiian-tsang^s 

transcription ^-rAi-niand has now actually been found in a 
■Sanskrit document from Qyzyl {see H. LMem, “Wdtere 
Beitrage zur Gesobiebte und Geographic von Oetturkestan/" 
IMtO, p. 27). “ Upper and Lower Agni ” are 
presumably two parts, perhaps Northern and Southern, of the 
** kingdom ** of Qarashahr. 

Bapki looks rather like another Chinese name i>£ipi-ci, 
but 1 cannot identify it^ or either element m it. 

PAuaimfii is almost certainly Pichan. This name ia spelt 
Pucian in the aceoimt of Nieoolo and Maffeo Folo^s travels 
{i*eq the map of mutes of mediBcval travellem in Hichthofen^a 
t-Ainu, voL i). 

SdJeaki looks like a local name received direct and not 
through a ClimeBe medium, but 1 cannot identify it* 

Tmrii^pi presumably Sirkip, 15 milea east of KaTakho|a 
on the ro^ to Pichan (see Stein's /nncfifio^f A&ia, p. 612). 

With thimi and Yujumi, however, we apparently move 
eastwards again, since it is very tempting to identify them 
with the two kingdoms of _0_ Hg Tsii mi (Chu-mi)* Ancient 
, just- west of the Barkol Lake, but the first syUablea 
present some difficulty* The two kingdoms axe usually 
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dmribcd Oil '* anterior ** and “ posterior ]|3 cli^ien, Ancient 
dz^ien, and ^ hou, Ancient y^u y altemativelY they might be 
described as left ” and right (i.e. east and w^t), ^ tso. 
Ancient isd, and 7^ yu, Ancient jiw. Yu- might well represent 
ji^f oTj, at a pinch^ yjnj, and is in the right portion ^ Icrokcd at 
from Tnn-huang^ for this idcntificat-ionp but / ia not esplieablc 
on either hypotbesia. 

is another pimic, it does no-t look Chinese in form, 

T(HiictJ looks like a Cbinese namc^ ituki representing tu. 
Ancient tnk or fu. Ancient and cu ^ ohoiip but 1 cannot 
identity the place. 

Tli^ki has been explained above. 

Tcjfdmisvaini is no doubt another Chinese namep the first 
element being somathing like chiang and the second possibly 
^ ts’lian (ch^uan}^ Ancient fountain, spring 

This latter element is also found In Lvainitsvaini in the 
earlier list. 

I do not think tlmt there can be any aerious doubt that 
is tlie Saka spcIliDg of the origiUBl (non-Chinese) 
name which the Chinese represented by ^ Kao-ch"ang, 
Ancient the modem Karakhojn, which tlie 

Uigurs, whose capital it was, knew as Bc^haliqp ** the Five 
Towns.'" 

The ne jtt name is uncertain. The idi tots give the a1 ternat K c 
readings, Hinibibimki oa a proper name and hi ni bihi Buki 
" and in addition to them Raki I have a strong suspicion, 
however, tlist Mni is to be oonnoctetl with the Sanskrit 
Aina “small” and that the whole plirase means ajd thr 
ones are the fotriui named Raki (or ?)j j^uptirL 

YirruTneimni and Camniaidi This would at any 

rate explain why four towns should be singled out as 
“named 

Professor Thomas bos suggested to me that Bod^iki ia 
perhaps the Turkish Ao/fj “ town "; the theory is an 
attractive one. 

Atpari m perhaps to be connected with the name Sha-podiu, 
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which is found in the geiu?ulogi<3s of the Western Turkish 
QagiiaiiSp and is perhaps Tokharian by origicL 

Yitrumcimni is no doubt the name which the Chineae 
xepresented by fi| ^ Lnia-t^oiT Ancient (flce 

ChaTannes' DociimenU sur l€s T^u-ki<me Occidenlaux, p. 11), 
the moflem Urumtsi, tliough not necessarily in the same place 
as the latter now is. 

The nest two names are uncertain ; -va is the Locative 
Plural in Saka (see Hoemle^ Mmmeript of Buddhist 

Literature /mnd in Eostrni Tarkostmt^ Oxford* 1916* p, 233)j 
and the phiasa may mean " tAe inhabiied tomis in the 
and tie Emis ’ ^ 

I am inclined to connect Phalayaki with the modem 
Buluyuk, flhown m the maps in Sir A, Stein’a /piiiermo^t Asia, 
E miba north of Turfan, which is of course the Tlufpamni 
of OUT text. 1 liave not identihed Bapamni^ 

The next ai3ciion oommenees a new line, and is preceded 
by two dots. 

(/) . . Anittfwiga, Cdittmga^ TsdmSdmii, 
Bvd'^rpidfnSi. These names are obvioiialy Cldtieac; wid* 
fi3 the word “ town ** is not mentioned in connection with 
them, we may assume that they arc the names of diatricta, 
in which case the editors" siiggesibn tiiat represents 

tlj 15 slian^hBi {Shm-si is a misprint}p Ancient mn-siei 
“ west of the mountains is no doubt correct, and {umga 
is probably jfe tunK, Ancient Hurty "east I e^nmot. how¬ 
ever, identify the names thems<!]ve 3 . 

The next section begins a new line, 

[g) In the Ijum Yaluda pFfOtince, AdapaiuUi, Bdkd, 
Kurablri, Euriban ; these are Tltdisi, J/cuniumi 
suggests that here means twenty-four a suggestion 
which, with all deference to a great scholar* is singularly 
inept. 

It will be noted that here too there is no mention of “ towns'", 
1 suggest that in we have the TurkhJi tribal name which 

is usually spelt This spelling is of course incorrect* 

JUJ. AFBIL mi, 4 q 
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since Turkish does not admit o elsewhere than in the first, 
syllable. Chavannes {Docum^h $ut feA Tou-kioue- OcddmifiriT^ 
Index) gives tie alternative forms Tolcia and Tiilifl, the latter 
identical with our work here ; the Chinefre form M ^ 
T’ich-li, Ancient Vict-hkt though an inadequate representation 
of either^ is nearer the latter form than the former. The Tolas 
were a large tribe* which was subseqnciitly merged in the 
Dighur confederation and in the eighth century' they occupied 
an area somewbat to the north of the plaoea mentioned in 
section (e) of this text. It h ptrbapa sigm£caiit that the 
tribe was made up of five sub-tribes^ and the five names in 
thin flection may be intended to be the names of those tribes, 
but they do not look particularly Turkish (unJeas Baku is 
meant for and Kdribari for Qurd Busi), and have UO 

points of similarity w ith the Chinese list quoted by Chavannea 
in Dw:^mnaifs sur ks Tou-kiau^ Oocid€:ntnu<r, p. 3-1. There 
is, however, a second possibility' somewhat mconsistent with 
the above. It is tempting to see in AdupahdiH and ^nnA^i- 
pabtitlui below compounds dcriveci from a Prakrit or quasi- 
Prakrit original in which case -paMuilptAbhuUi would he 
derived from the Sanskrit praithuta sovereignty" or 
prabbfda “ sovereign, esolteil ”, and Amhidi would represent 
the Iranian gCNideaa Ariahilii and the latter word would then 
moon "having Anahita as their sovereign ”. It is difficult* 
however, in that case to explain Ada-, 

The next section Ijcgins a pew line and stmts with two dots, 
(A) In ihe Imju Si province Tfmigam, Ayabiri^ CaraiJiit 
YniiiH Wi iori AMhidipabhtUli^ Karatiahapota, id flari 
TtrusahQta. Rrukibayarkdta, Ciinuda. 

it is not clear whether Id kari, Hi Uari mean these on the 
one hand " those on the other hand or are additional 
names* but the former seems the more probable, particularly 
if -'f riuAiff{p«6Aw;ri h an adjective. 

It ifl not at all clear with wlmi area wc have to deol here* 
It ifl difficult to resist the theory that Imju Si is the Turkish 
y«tdM 5 m " Featl River i,e. Jaxartea of the Inscription 
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of Tonuquq (see Hirth’a Jfnoftimrt, pp, 70 and Bl-3) the 
^ ST Chla-chu Ho, “ Pearl River ” of the T’ang JSAu, ch, 
231A, p. 3, and elsewhere. la that case the a«a is to be 
jjoaght west of the Ponuia, which would agree with Ttaagara, 
which is Qo doubt the area known to the Arabs as Tokharestanj 
the countij of the Tokharians. This, however, in fact lay 
about the upper waters of the Oxus, and not the Jaxartes. 

Of the other names I can make nothing, except that they 
are clearly not Chinese and have an Iranian rather than a 
Turkish flavour. This would agree with a situation west of 
the Pamirs, bat it is odd to find no familiar name among 
them beyond the first. 
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Iskm iintl the Protected Religions 

By A- E, TRrlTD^" 

C^INCE the moniisenpt of The CnUphs ard ihmr n^-MusUm 
^ SubjtdJt wft 3 given to the printer further material lioa 
accumulated. Most of ]t» though interesting of amusing^ 
only confirms what was said in this book. The Eecksia^iml 
Hislojy of Bar HebraeuB, however, gives n clearer idea of the 
relations between the state and the churcb^ 

Go^^ernhiint 

Some general statements give a favourable impreasion of 
Muslim rule. ’^^Tien the Muslims look tbe lordship they 
preserved every confession ns they found it.* Mariitha, 
mnphrian of Tekritj surrcndertKl the town to the Muslims and 
BO no one was hurt^^ ^Umor I gave this charge to bis sucoessors, 

1 charge you to do good to the protected peoples and not 
to hiinlcn them above their strength so long as they pay 
their dues to the Muslims/' * and agaki* " I charge you not 
to let youmclf or any other do wrong to the protected peoples."* 
His advice to the Muslims Includes rules for their behaviour 
to those of other beliefs t ** Ti^in horsea^ use the toothpick, sit 
in the sun, do not suffer pigs near you, do not sit at a table 
where wine is drunk, beware of foreign manners, do not let 
fi believer enter u bath without a loinclotli, nor a woman 
except for sickness.” ^ Tf^Ticu he entered J^bia he bow some 
Cliristian lepers and order&i money to be given them from the 
Sashka and food.® 

Bar Elebrociw says that the ^Vbb^icls were kinder to the 
Christians than the Umaiyyads.^ 

*■ Bfar) 'H(ebnieu*) ], 273. WhoM h vqIiuiiei [e mantioaed tho cefcjvqco 
in to tbfii Cbiunli El^tary, xhn page oulr rtfen to tbc Syria? Chrcnick. 

* n.H. 3. 12 : 5 . 

* JAbtf BfayAnl 2. 

* Jibi? H. 2 , 23. 

* JAbi» B. 3, 

* BJhlidbuii isa. 

^ B,B , 3. 153. 
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ISLA^l AND THE PflOTECTED REUQCONS 


Chtbches 

Bar Hebmoua meatlona the building luid di^nictbn 
of ohurchea* A selection of the more impoftant references 
are given bcIow_ (The elates ure llijrL) 

Before 29 one wna built on the fort at Tekrit and the 
orthodoa: of 3Io3iil wanted to build one but the cathoUcua 
bribed the jadgea and etoppod the work.* About 50 that of 
Sergius and Bucebus was built in Tekrit A About 69 that of 
Akhudema was built algo in Tekrit® and about 100 a new 
church in Antioch,* In 151 a Neatoriaii cburck was built 
m Tekrit with the consent of the Jacobites after the Ncstorians 
of N'istbis had restored one they had taken from the Jacobites 
there.® The governor gave permi^ion to build one ui a 
monastery in Kinnesrin.* In 340 one was built of briuk and 
wood and fourteen years later it was rebuilt in stone.^ In 
566 a man of Mdrdin was taken in adultery with a Muslim 
woman and hia property confiscated. As ha had just before 
restored the churob of Thomas it was reckoned as hie and taken 
by the 3Iuslinis.* The cathedral of Mala tin was rebuilt and 
the dome raised. It cost two thousand dories and took sijc 
years, being finished in 573.* In 5T9 the monastery of Bar 
^umA was burnt. It was three years rebuilding and the 
cburch twelve.*^ 

Before 29 many cfiurcbcs in Kufa and the district of llira 
had Ijeen destroyed.** About 225 five in Basra were 
destroyed.*® In 271 the monastery of Kalilbhu^ was destroyed 
through the avarice of the eatholicus. The muezzin of a 
mosque near hia cell was accustomed to get presents from 
him. Jolm b. Narsi refused to give so the ^luslim plotted with 
his friends^ When a Muslim funeral passed the monastery 
one el them threw a stone at it and the others asserted that the 
stone was thrown from the monaatery. So they sacked it^ 
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broke opeo the tomb of tho c^ttolicuA ^Uiush, put !iis bewi 
on a laufe, and paraded it through tho atrect^.^ In 391 the 
ohuToh Id the TbiFd Market in Baghdad and the motiA^t^ty 
of KaUliahu' were wrecked, Othcra were attacked but the 
catholicuB gave big bribes and sa^ed them," Next year the 
Jacobite chnrch in the Com Qtmrter wa^ burnt and some 
Ncatocioa charcbes plundered. The cause wag that a Muslim 
wanted a plot of land by tho church but was refused. Then 
a Christian was accused oF committing adultery with the 
wife of a Muslim baker. Then the baker was murdered. The 
land-hungry Muslim helped to cany the corpse through the 
town crying out, “ A Muslim whom the Christians of the 
church in the Com Quarter have killed ! During the sack 
the church caught fire and the mob inaide could not escape 
and waa burnt.’ About 462 that of Akhudcina in Tekrit wa& 
sacked.^ In 566 Kurils attEicked the monastery of Mattai 
and after some fighting were bought ofi for thirty duifirB* 
They attacked again and captured it, except the keep, winning 
great bootyp for the people of the neighbourhood bad put their 
valuables iu it for safe keeping. The monks then abandoned 
it. Troops from Mosul attack^^ tho Kunis and killed the 
weaklings. In roveDge the Kurds raided four hundred 
villages of the Nestoriana, killed the men^ enslaved the 
women and children, and burned the bonaos.^ 

BaUdhuri says that in his time the church built by Khdlid 
abKasri for his mother m Kufa was turned into a post 
office,* 

The Gksvemment sometimes interfered with the Christiana 
in small matters. A little before 182 the patriarch went to 
Samosata, where the bishop would not let him into the ohurch. 
Tlie governor^ on $eriag the patriarch’s commission, had the 
dwra opened for him.^ About 573 the church of Amid was 
released from its tas of one hundred dinars.* 
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Tee Patriarch 

The head of the Jacobites was called the patriarch and tho 
head of the Xcatoriaiia the catholicua. They were treated 
differently. To begin with tlie Jacobites. Between 29 and 
47 the patriiLTch was supported by the Muslim monarch.^ 
Elios had an audience with WoHd who received him gladly 
and showed him great respect.* John prepaid gneat honours 
for Marwjio when he came to l^Iarnio and was given a com¬ 
mission, as was done to later patriarchs in the yeo^ 13S, 
174* 203* and 487*® 

David of Dilrri, the achistnatic, accused the patriarch Geoi;ge 
to Mansiir of having taken hie office without the caliph's 
permission and of levying taxes on the Christians^ He 
alleged that George hail excused himself for not getting 
the commission on the ground that he did not think it right 
for tho prophet's name to comfi emder his robe. The caliph 
was angfVp had George fetched, and stripped. Ha called 
out in Greek, ‘" Mother of God* help me/* and one of his 
enemies explained that he was speaking blasphemy. Then 
he was flogged till bis blood ran down to the ground. The 
caliph asked him: 

^Tiy did yon not get my commLssion ? ** 

" Because I did not propose to hartn any man." 

" Why do you not allow the prophet's name to come under 
your gown f " 

** Tho prophet's name ia under our gowns and in our purses 
on the dirhams and dinam," He wae imprisoned in Baghdad.^ 

In 101 the patriarch was accused to Harun nl-Rashfd of 
being a spy of the Greeks so he sent soldicra to fetch him. 
He mode baste to liumiliate himself before tho caliph, who 
pardoned him, telling a sceretary, Ism^'il b. $AIih, to see to 
the matter. He drove away the accusers and sent the patriarch 
back to his monastery » in 2(H the people of Tekrft suffered 
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from the violence of their nilera and the patriarcli wtts advised 
not to enter the towrn.^ 

Wlien Klfl'miio decreed that any ten men of acDnieasionmight 
chooae their hcadp the patriarch went to Bagtidad^bnt before 
he could have an audience with the caliph a sehlam broke out 
about Lazarus the bishop. Ma'mun beard of it- Alter a time 
the patriarch got bis audience, but alone without his attendant 
bishops. The caliph asked about the schism^ so he expIaiiuHl 
that tbe bishop had been legally dismissed and compkiiied 
of the new order. The caliph eaid that it applied to the 
Jews first for he did not wish to force a head on the Christians. 
Tbe patriarch eaid : ** Your wisdom knows that we have old 
promises and charters^ when our fathera surrendered to you 
many townSp that you ivould not change our laws. It is evident 
that without a lawgiver tbe law caimot bo upheld; and oqo 
of our laws is that our head is a chuTc hman/ ^ 

The Chiii^iaus are a Duisanee, especially the Jacobites/* 

The talk was renewed later iu the presence of lawj'ers. 

Caliph : Ought wc to support Christian where oiir 

authority rules I 

Laavters : No. But we must not force them to change their 
beliefs and customs, as they are dutifully subject to m and 
under oitr rule eujoy peace^ 

PATRJAncit: Your fathers, 0 caliph^ gave us authority 
and commissions ; and you gave a comiuiasicn to me. Do not 
now impose a new law on us* 

Caliph i Why are you Christians so afraid of this decree ! 

Patbjarcu : We complain because the headship of the 
Magiaus and Jews is corporalp hereditary, while ours ia spiritual 
and Icada to the fear of God. Theirs can be bought wuth gold, 
oum touches faith- We cannot infikt death, blows, or finea 
on evildoers but can unfrock a bishop or prieat or excom¬ 
municate a layman. 

The caliph issued this decree. We do not stop you from 
removing offenders from their rank and dignity^ but we do not 
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pcrrait you to drive them from the church aud pruyeia, for 
siimera have most need of prayer and forgiveness/' He told 
l£aac, a lawyer, to eoo whether Lazarus obeyed the patriarch 
in his confesaion and to enforce this decree nbout him/ 

In 220 the patriarch went to Baghdad to do homage to the 
new caliph Mu^tasim/ 

After these many references to commissiorts given to 
patriarchs it is surprising to rend that it was not till 376 that 
a cathoUciiB received a commission from the cahph though 
from then on it was e^entiaL/ Before this date the government 
had interfered in Ncstorian affairs, for a dispute between 
the catholicus and the maphrian had been brought to Muta- 
wakldl for settlement/ In 2S6 a catholicns was chosen bv 
lot^ but John b, BukhtCshu* did not accept the n;sult+ He 
wrote to the cahpii asking that Ms fathcr^s aerviecs might not 
be forgottenn The eunuch Badr was sent to settle the dispute 
and told the hkliops to accept John. They refused to seWt 
ORD who played with hounds and apoa+ When Bailr assured 
them that he would give up these vanities they next objected 
that he had not been bom in wedlock. Badr then advised 
John to submit and tceommended to the caliph to give the 
bishops the right of free election, * In 293 ^\bdIllIab bp Simeon 
obtained the caliph's command, went to Ctesiphorii and had 
Abraham elected catholicns,® When he died* the bishops 
agreed to elect one of themselves | but Ahn'l ^osanp a lawyer 
of the caliph Radf^ compel Icfl them to choose his nominee in 
326.* In 360 Fhetion oflered throe hundred thotisand 
dirhams to the caliph to be elect«i. The biahopa fled to avoid 
being compelled to choose him, bat lawyers mediated between 
them* and the bUhops had to pay one huiidml and thirty 
thoosand dirhams for the privilege of choosing their own man.^ 
In 376 the caliph forced the unwilling bishops to choose 
Mari b. Tubi ; the reealoitrant voters were beaten.® 
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la 411 the cathoUcan paid for his office five tlioiisaiid 
dinars to the govemment wMch issxicd this older! “ Wlioso 
doe 3 not receive bim shall bo diowaod." ^ About 450 the 
commission contained the words, " All princes o( tbe Muslim 
world shall receive him with honour,” ^ About 530 the newly 
elected catbolicus was summoned to the gate of the palace 
and invested with the mitre. Accompanied by some great 
€mm hum the palace ho rode on a mule to the church in the 
Third Quarter* In 535 the newly elected maphrian could 
not enter Mosul without tjie oou^nt of the governor.^ In 
623 Sabrfahu" was made catbolicus without having to pay 
anything to the caliph ZAhir on account of the reputation 
of hi^ brothers.® About 650 the alibot of the monastery of 
^fattai refused to lot the maphrian take his seat on his tliioiie 
till he had shown hia commission from Badr ud-Dfn the 
governor of Mosuh® Id 664, after the death of Huhigu, the 
Christina queen Dahu^ KhAtiu gave orders that Denlia 
should be catholictis because Makika had obtained the office 
by bribery and slander*^ 

Some other troubles of these dignitarica inny be recorded. 
Athanasius SandalAim accused the patriarch of having 
collected from the cost one hundred thoxioand dirhams and 
taken bribes for the appointment of bishops. Marwdn 
imprisoned him in Ilarrdn and gave order that he should 
not be let out till he bad paid fourteen tbonsond darics.^ 
Id IBS the patriarch Isaac was examined by the caliph^ 
found ignorant, aud put to death one year after hU oppoint- 

mentv^ 

Tu 300 a Chalcedonian metropolitan was appointed in 
Baghdad. He quarrelled with the catholicus and the case 
came before the vkier. The catholicus claiided that the 
N'estorians were friends of the Muslims but the Greeks their 
enemies. The vizier said they were all atikei only pretending 
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to love tlio This silenced the catliolicns. Then he 

gave one tlioiuoud diiuiis to a lawyer who pointed out to the 
vizier that the ^^estoriana had no ruler save the caliph while 
the Greeks Vf-ere always fighting the Moalims. It is said that 
the catbolicus spent thirty thousand dinats in bringing 
the Chalcedoniau patriarch to Baghdad when ho arranged 
that he should not maintain a bishop permanently in the 
capital.^ In 394 the catholious forbade his bishops to visit 
the Jacobite maplirian. The Musliin friends of the maphrian 
appealed to Abu 1 Hasan * A) [ b* ' Abd ti I-‘ A 9.h. ^ secretarr 
of the caliph Kddirf and an order nraa issued tliat the catbolicus 
muat go without delay to visit the maphrian. By bribes 
he managed to get this order cancelled. He then published 
the usvial libel about friendship towards the Greeks, so the 
caliph conslderctl the matter and pronounced that the 
catholicus ^oitld live in Baghdad and the Jacobite maphrian 
in Tckrit,* In 449 Abfi Sa'id, a tax collector of Igfah^n, 
forced the election of Sabrlshu' l^nbur as metropolitan 
of Nish4pur.* 


Beiskry 


Several instances of bribery have already been mentioned. 
Once 'Abil u]-Malik was enraged ivith the catholicus, and 
one John saw in this his opportunity, bribed the chief men 
and got a letter to Biahr b. Marwdn. He presented the letter 
with gifts, so Bislir sent for the catholicus, stripped him, and 
gave liis vestments and staff to John.* About 390 John, 
metropolitan of Fais, gave gifts to Bahd’ud^DawIii and by his 
intervention was made catholicus.* Li 411 five thousand 
dinars was given for this post.* About 483 Murciis gave three 
thousand to Philartus f? Philairlus), two Imm himself and one 
from his monasterj-; then lie took two bishops and forced 
them to elect him patriarch.^ When Dionysius went to ^Icsul 
about 50f> the priest Abu’bFaraj sent two Turla to drive him 
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out of tho town. The meo of T^jlcrit bribed the governor, 
who expelled Abu^I-Faraj from the catliedrol of the men 
of Tekrit.^ At the same timo the bishop of Aimn eume to 
aiosul, gave money to the governor, and wsls by him permitted 
to exercise atithority over the Chrisliiins of Nineveh ; and 
Ibn Kutk bribed the governor to force the innphrian to make 
him metropolitan of hts nionastetj-A About 551 Gabriel of 
Sumj WB 5 accused of fcrmcation, driven from hia see, and 
put in prison by the governor of Alnlatia. His brother went 
to Kilij Arsldn, son of Sultan Mas'nd Jord of Jlar^ash,aud gave 
money that he might be restored. He was sent to Damascus, 
a fftrange land where Ills vices were not known.® In 573 
Denho gave iirlbeis to get the patriarch condemned but 
without Biiccesa. He then offortMl two tbotisand dinars 
to the lord of Mosul to be made head of all Mesopotamio,^ 
In 575 four bishops ollered money to Ahul-i^asim of Amid 
that they might appoint a patriarch to dwell in his city.* 

In 58d seven thousand dinars were paici to the caliph for the 
post of cathoUcus and Amin ud-Dawla arranged the successjon 
of Sabrishn' for the same snni.^ In the some year the lord 
of Nisibis received two thousand dinars from rival Christians ; 
** he was ready to taike as much as. they would give/' * At 
the end of this century several instances of bribery are 
recorded at Alalatia ; Knkn ud-DIn was offered fli-v thousand 
dinars and Mimtajib was also bribed, but a little later the 
governor banished a bishop for taking a bribe to permit a 
divorce. ® 

In 654 the election of the cathoiicus was dlspiiteiU Each 
of the three candidates offered money to the caliph till the 
sum reached forty-five thousand dinars. They were told that 
the fust to pay would be appointed. One collected four 
thonsdind and the others at once said bo was in league with the 
Tartara. The palace believed this, fio Makika was appointed. 
As the Tartar attack on Baghdad happened shortly after, 
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reply the words "You know wcir\ Implylug that the 
vizier WPLS almost a Chrktian^^ In 357 the B^'zaatiaofl killed 
or captured most of a Muslim artny drawn largely from 
Antioch. In revenge the inhahitautB of that town IdUed t|he 
Chalcedonian patriarch and dcatroyed many churches,* 
About 391 the governor of DakdM reported that the Christianj 
had thrown the head of a pig into the mosque^ For some time 
they went in fear of their lives till it was proved that the 
governor was a rebel and an army was sent against him. Ho 
was captured and allowed to starve to death in prison.^ 
Wlicu the maphrijm entered Tekrit about 447 the ^lusllms 
stoned him so that he had to take refuge in the ehtlrch of 
AkhudemaJ A little later the Christians of Tckrit were 
scattered and the maphrian ded to Mosul and did not return 
till 506p when the new govemOTp an /\jTuenian named ^lujdbid 
ud-Diii^ was kindly disposed to them.^ Later again the 
tnaphrian was unprisoned and fined one hundred and fifty 
dinara.* An enemy told the judge of Mosul that the maphrian 
was bound to give him a mule and hud failed to do fio. The 
judge took one by force.^ In 5f51 the bishop of Malatia was 
fined three hundred dories ; as the citizens dislA^ed him they 
would not help him to pay.® In 505 the govemor of Mardln 
seized a house belonging to a Chrktiau and Incorporated it 
into the mosque, Not long after he fell from his horse and was 
aom* lor his high-handed action* but the house was not given 
back,"^ In GIG the maphrian visited Tetrit and was received 
by a proecssion with crosses^ Gospelsp and hymns both in 
Syriac and Arabic. The Muslims complained to the caliph, 
who decreed that the maphrian being a stranger was without 
blame, but that the local Christians were to be despoiled of 
their property. The local Muslims thought that this might 
have unpleasant consequences for themselves* so they sub¬ 
stituted for it a line of twenty thousand dinara and put the 
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maphriEin in prison till it waa paid^ When the moneys waa 
paid and the priBonec not the Christians appealed 

to Efidr ud-Din Ln'lu^ governor of Mosul i he uaed bis 
influence and the maphrian iva$ set free.^ In 62fl the Kurds of 
'pur 'Abdlii attacked the Christians, so the maphrian took up 
anuS| went ont to fight thenij and wag killed.^ 

In this lecord of fines and inaprisonment we have onlv 
one side of the cose i if we could hear the other party we might 
see that some of the stories are records of justice. One thing 
stands out clearly : much depended on the governor; if he 
was a frieiid^ the Chrlstiaiis were not troubled. 


THKOLOtrlCAL DI5CUasrO^^ 

'Abd ul-Malik came to the land of Sin'dr (1) where the 
catholicus met him and prayed for hU welfare. The oaliph 
asked hb opinion of the Muslim religion. He said,'' A kingdom 
that stands by the sword and is not confirmed by miracles 
like that of Christ and the old covenant given by Mosea/' 
The caliph was furious and wanted to have hk tongue tom out, 
but was reatrained torn doing go. He forbade him to come 
into his presence again.* 

The NcstoriEin metropolitan in Merw committed sodomVp^ 
was excommunicated, turned Muslim, and received gifts 
from the caliph. He accused the Christians of praying for the 
eitcccsi of the Greeks, The caliph threatened to destroy the 
Christians, but his doctor, Abu Kuraish told him that the 
Greeks hated the eastern OhristLans more bitterly than the 
Jews. A respected patrician chanced to be a prisoner, so 
the caliph asked him about the Ncstorians. He knew of the 
apostate^ himvery, so said that they were not Christians 
but were more like Muslims than Greeks.* 

Sergius, an .ilrian doctor, diaputcd with the cathoticiis in 
the presence of the calipb about 2M. The Arian played foe 
the support of the Muslims by claiming to be truly Christian 
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BB li^s dii not aclmit tlmt God had a $oit. The eatholiciiB 
tuTDed the tables on him by asking the Aluslims present 
what the Koran sold about Christians^ They said at once 
that according to the Koran Chrifitians believe that Jesua 
ia the Son of God. The eajiph liked the doctor^ so did not force 
him to become a Mxislini, though he did so before long.^ 

Social CosTornosa 

Often Mnslinis treated their Clirktian noighboui^ moat 
generously. Thus during the reigti of *Umar 1 the mother of 
^^rith b. ul-Sawd4 died. The notables had gathered for the 
funeral when Ifiirtth heard a tumult among the women ^ they 
had found a cross on her neck and knew that she had died 
a Christian. He told the company to go away, saying She 
has co-religionista who are nearer to her than you *\ Hia 
action wa^ approved.^ 

A Muslim beat the for hi:^ aged father who was 

cither the priest or sacristan of a ohnreh.® Abu Tama hAn 
wrote tlieac versea in pmise of Oiristiana of the Banu HnddA. 

It is fts if there was not in the castle of Miikdtil and Zawra 
the shadow of a gentle frieiifL 

I do not go down to to mix ita water with old wine 

from Birwukatdn. 

With me were men in flowing robes, eloquent when wine 
ran In them. 

Sons of the cross and of J^IaddA j in every chief strains of 
a noble race. 

Though ChristianSp I love them i and my heart goes out to 
th™ in deains/* * 

Some held that a dAimmi sorcerer ought not to be put to 
death unlesss he had injured Muslims and &o broken the 
covenant; but Abd HanJfa ru1e<l that ho should be executed,* 

They could enjoy a joke at the Cliristians^ expense. They 
tell that a priest made a bet that the cross round hb neck w'as 
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of w<xnl thut could not bum because it was part of tlio tree 
oa which the Messiah was crucified. In thia wiiy he Tuisled 
many fooluth pensona till a theologian brought a picoo of 
wood from KlnniSji which resisted fire better than his cross, 
to his confusion.^ A poet could say, " In the battle of Sughd 
you stood shaking with cowardice the whole time til! I thought 
you had turned Christian." ^ The following anecdote wau 
meant to provoke laughter. Ibn Fihrix thought bimsclf the most 
leanifNl and cultured of men and was anxious to be eatholicus. 
Another Christian said to bim^ ** There cannot bo on earth 
fl more ignorant man than you." He asked why and got this 
answer: " You know- that we ordy choose as catholiciis a tall 
man, and you arc short; one with a loud voice and a fine 
presence, while you have a weak voice and a mean figure ; 
one with a full long beatd^ and yours is short and thin. We 
choose one who does not deaire authority and you seek it 
passionately and openly. How can you be other than the most 
ignorant of men since th^ qualities of yours exclude you 
from the office of cathotkua ? You spend sleepl^ nights 
planning how to attain it I " ^ Some jokes are rather rccoud ite, 
For example^ some one said to a Shi'ite : “Mq'^twia ia your 
maternal uncle." He repliedj “ I do not know, my mother 
is a Christian i ask her/* * 

Moslima were sometimes severe. A Christian came to 
condole with a Mtuilini who said, " The like of you does not 
condole with the like of me* Consider what the ignorant 
rcfmin from and make that your delight:" ® Niftswaih 

(t 323) saidj " If I say to a Jew or a Christian JlLl, 

1 make a statement; but to a Muslim it ta a prayer."* 

They could appreciate a story when the laughter was not 
all on one side. An Indian merchant brought a fish, of 
ambergris set with jewels to Badr tiManidli (f 4BT) and asked 
one thousand rliuars for jt. He did not buy it. As the 
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mfirctant went away Ahu’I-Malih, a Christian, met him and 
bought it. Some time after Abii’l-Maiib got drunk, inflbted 
on cooking a fish, and roasted this one. The Iragranoo 
penetrated every lionse in Cairo so that Badr thought his 
storehouses were on fire. When be learned a' hat had actually 
happened he was very angry. Neict day he rehyked .\buT- 
Malib lor buying what he had thought too dear and thus 
Insulting him. He explained that tho opposite was the case: 
“ 1 bought the fish lest some lord should say that he bad bought 
what Badr could not afford. 3fow it will be said that a 
Christian seicretarj' bought what Badr despised.'* Badr was 
eo pleased that he gave him two thousand dinars and raised 
his salarvd 

Observers noted, sometimes with contempt, atrangc custonm. 
Christians made Gah dear eo that Muslima bought it on certain 
days only—Thuraday, Saturday, and Tuesday—hoping to get 
it cheap as Chriatianji buy only a little on those dap. They 
are the greatest eaters of fish. Unring Easter they slaughter 
mftDy nnimalfl.* Elsewhere it is said that they art like the 
Zindllts and disapprove of the slaughter of animals, hating 
the shedding of blood, and eating meat sparingly * In towns 
they know the time by the movements of their swine—their 
waking early, their morning movementa, and the noises 
they moke.* They claim that God said, " Quench not the 
lights in my houses.” So churches have alwap a light in them 
day and night. Houses and priests are appointed for these 
tights and they endow them heavily,* 

Muslims could be severe. In Egypt in the seventh century 
no Chiistians were allowed near Ibn ul-Bahorl, a pervert, 
when ho was dying.* In a ftUwd delivered by Ibn Nalfkash 
in 759 it is stated that ‘Umar I did not permit dhimmvs to 
mount animals in the sight of Muslims. This lawyer forbade 
Muslims and JAiininfs to eat from the same dish. Where 


‘ T.Ir. 2, 2«. 
• J.H. i, igs. 
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their ^Lops are close together the platioma in front of a 
dJiimvd^$ must be lower than that before a Mualim^s. MusUinB 
might not sell Bibles and a dkimmi corpse bad to be carried to 
the grave with the face uncovered.* 

Soeia] relations were at times more than neighbourly* 
In 355 Abu^l Fa raj aUlsfahAnl, Abul-Fntb Ahmad ^ with a 
number of youjig Christian clerks, made an cscusiou to the 
convent of Tha^ilib to the gathering of Christiana there 
and to drink bj the canal of Tezdej^ird which ran by the 
monastery, A lovely girl, like a branch of myrtle blown 
by the wind^ touched the band of Abul-Fath and asked him 
to read some verses written on tbe wall of the shrine- Pleased 
with her beauty and her sweet voice, they went with her, 
and iuaido the buildmg she pointed with an arm like silver 
to the words t 

She went out at tbe fcaat in the dress of n ntin, 

She turned tlioae wbo came and went distracted at the 
thought of her. 

To my sorrow I saw her on Ibe day of Tha'dlib 
Walking with the women, with a welling breasts among 
swellmg breasts; 

Among them she was as the moon amoDg stars/^ 

He told ber that the versca referred to her. She atayed 
with him for the rest of the day and friendalilp grew up between 
them. He went to Syria and died there. What became of her 
is not known*® 

Several cases are recorded of Mudims developing passions 
for Christian lads. JIudrik b. 'All al-Sbaibinf went mad and 
died for *Amr b* Tdhaniid who lived in the convent of the 
Greeks* (Hariri saw *Aiiir when ho was an old man.) 
A'fifliif b. Hdrfin was devoted to a young Christian named 
Na?ir.* Su'd, a bookseller of Edessa, conceived a pa^on for 

1 /auriusj Amaltqm^ liaU pp, 4S7* 5iU BW. 

» Y.If. S, 15S. 

* YJr. 7, m. 
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tbe son of an inLportant ChrietinD merchant and hia iDfatnatioa 
WflA Dotofious, When the hoy grew up lie bec-ome n monk 
and So'd contumecl to vkit him tiU the monks forbade him 
the monastcTY. Ho went mad and later was found dead 
beside jt. The monks were charged with the murder, so the 
governor, *Abbds bp Kaighnlagh, threatened to kill the young 
man and dog the revt of tlieuu They rauaomed themselras for 
one hundred thousand dirhame^ If the lad went into the 
town he was atoned^ so they sent him to another monastery^* 

Monks did not always bear a good reputation^ for we read 
that if a Christian was basely mean, and hated work^ he tinned 
monk and wore wc3oL He tnisted that in thi^o clothes and 
adorned with those garments he would be supported by the 
rich and wealthy.® Plonks lived long because they were 
celibate,® 

The wealth of some church dignitaries haa been nolcd* 
When John b. Bukhtishu^ went on a visitation (o. 2M) many 
Greek and Nubian slaves in royal garments and silken girdles 
rode with him. Hbs kitchen was carried on ak camels and the 
feat of his baggage on mules.^ They sometimes used their 
wealth and influence for charity. Thus the metropolitan 
gathcrcfl his Christians and persuaded them to build a 
tomb for Yezdegtrd and bury the dead emperor.* In G40 
John of Mdidfn released the captives taken by Nur ud-Din 
Zanjf at Edessa.* 


CimiSTiAN Aeaus 

A bishop of Taghlib died in 89 and one of the Christian 
Arabs in 127.^ In the third century many of the Taghlib 
were still Christian, for Ibiahim al-Harbi (t 285) said that his 
mother belonged to Taghlih^ and most of hh materiml uncles 
were Christiana.*^ 


* 2, 23 f. 
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Jews 

Gtttrftl the smger, a contemporary of 'Umar b. abl Eabi'n* 
was a Jew and lived in Mecca.* He liked the voicee of some 
monks whom be beard singing at nigbi in a cfmvent and, 
when it was suggested to bim that be abould make a melody 
like theirSK did There wag a dispute as to wbo sdionld 
be Head of tbe Dispersion ; the men of Babylon chose one 
man and those of Tiberias another. The cose was taken 
to Ma'mun who decreed that if ten of any ccnmiuniou agreed 
to choose a head none should prevent tbem.^ 

A poet said of some cl them : 

Among the Jews we found truthful men though of a false 
religion* 

By your life, 1 and my son 'AriJ are as water mixed with 
milk* 

1 have gamed tw o friends and always strive for the friend^ 
ship of a worthy man/^ ^ 

Yet they did not b&ar a good reputation, for a tradition 
says: A Jew is never alone with a ^luslim without plotting 

to kill him/" * And another says: “ In weak peoples pride 
13 stronger and more general, but their state of abasement 
and weakness prevents it being shown (only wise men know 
this) like onr subjects in Sind and die Jews protected by us.” * 
They were not immune from slander; it was said that the 
Shechina in the ark of Closes was the head of a catJ But 
Qhasalt commented favourably on their fidelity to their 
faith : ” Consider the Jew and hU steadfastness in his faith 
which neither tlircats, intimidation, msults, nor admouJtion, 
neither demonstration nor proof can shake/" ® J^h^^ remarks 
that their piety is shown in keeping the Sabbath** The fact 
that they did not eat cels was noted.^* Muslims Tvere allowed 
to eat game killed by Jews, Cliristians, and Magians^** 

1 AgUni 3. m, » J*B. 2. IS. 

■ Aghinl 2. 3C7. ^ J.U. 0, 22. 

■ Il,H, I, 3^5. ^ AJL 5. 104. 
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*AU te^rd ono ask * Sliialim about a juatter of Feligion 
aud eaidp “ Ask me and kt tliat. man alone.” The Jew aaid^ 
“ Commander of the faithful, you are a learned man.” 'AU 
eaid^ ” It is better for yon to ask a learnod nnm,” ^ 

Mu*4wia, in a letter to Kaia b. Sa'd, called hiai a Jew; 
and BiMI b- abi Burda was also called by this name.* The 
lawyers forbade this form of abuse. 

There are two traditions^ that ^Umsi did and did not expel 
tbe Jews from Wadi'l Knrd,^ A Jew bought land in Jurf, 
cultivated it^ aud paid tithe. Malik explains that ho was 
a foreigner and hi^ ownership was regarded as trade.* 
^fiya bint Kuyai left property to her Jewish relative.* 
Christian doetora^ though enemies of the Jews, state that 
they have never aeon a Jew who atiffered from the effects of 
circumeision performed on the eighth day after bitthj while 
Muslims and Christuins beyond number bad suffered lasting 
ill effeets from the operation performed at & later age."* 

In later times the Jews w'cre numerous in CairOp oa is shown 
by the fact that the "Ashuriya school was iu a house which 
had formerly belonged to one and then was almost completely 
closed because it was in a road inhabited solely by thecn.^ 
There were degrees among dhtmmiff. Ibn Taimfya eays 
that BAbjans and Muginnfi are worse than Jews and Cfhristimis, 
while those who claim godhead for 'Ali are worse heathen 
than Jews and ChrmtiajiB.* Ho also noted resemblaacefl 
between the Jews and the Shf^ites. TliC one have kings from 
the house of David, the other hjidms from the family of 
"All. Jews postpone ptayera till the stem shine and Sbi^ites 
the sunset prayer till they are fully out* Both do not keep 
the fo'6?a exactly, sway in prayer, and kt their robes hang 
down. Both say that God ordaiued fifty prayers. Neither 
regards the wiping of tbe shoes before prayer as sufficients 

^ MubAmbd 553. ■ Minbij q^Smuia 3, 107. 

* MaWrivd J.B. 1* ITO. * JJi. 7, 11. 
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Both regard the taking ol others’ property aa lawful. One 
falsified the Law, the other the Konm. Both greet Mufllima 
with “BeatJi be on you”. The Je«a say that Gabriel is 
their enemy, the Shf'ites that ho waa mist&hen in giv-ing 
the revdation to Mutamnwl, Both allow rnat'o marriage » 

Magta>s 

Zly^d b. Abihi sent an expedition that penetrated to 
Sijistan putting out the sacred fires. KfiriyAn is especially 
mentioned, but the fire there was evidently lighted again, for 
Ydimt says that in his day fire was taken from it to other 
temples.* In Armenia the Less is a temple the roof of which 
was coated with mortar, Below the spont from the roof 
is n tank to collect the min. If water runs short they wash 
the roof with water from this tanh; rain then falls * The 
Magians kept their own marriage laws though in some ways 
they were worse off than other (fAitBinw. 'TJmar T dissolved 
certain of their marriages, but Shifi'f thinks that one of the 
parties concerned must have asked him to interfere.* One 
of them paid the bride-price for a Mualim, who rewarded 
him in verse:— 

“ 1 testify to the goodness of your nature, you are a great 
sea of generoaity. 

You are the lord of the people of hell when you perish 
among those who sin. 

The equal of Homan in its depth, of Pharaoh, and him 
called Abu Hakam, 

A Magian gave me the bride-price of the Ribtb; may my 
uncles be a ransom for the Magian.” * 

A writer noted that no man with a religioii ever turned 
from ilia own faith to that of the Magians/ but sometimes 
the laugh was on the other side, A Muslim who did not 
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lM>liev6 in tie freedom of tho will oskeil a Mj^giaUp WTij 
do YOU not turn Maslim t ** 

** I shiili when God wills/' wo^ the an^wcr^ 

*' God has willed it but Satan docs not let you/' 

“ T am on the side of the stroiiger/' ^ 

A Afagian, Abu ffaar KhwAshddai was secretaiy to ^Acjud 
ud-Dawla the Bawaihld Bultnn.^ 

JAhh repeats some ZoronatrlaD tegeada for the amusement 
of hJs readers. God made mice and the de Yil cats; which 
13 stmnge as the mouEo b dftstructive. ’When a cat micturates 
m the sea it kills ten thousand fish.® At creation poison 
wa$ distributed to the ammala oa they come for it. One 
lizard came in the tmddk of the crowd and got a little with 
which it feeds snakes. Another came too late, when the 
poison was exlinusted, so it is inconsolable and lives in dung¬ 
hills and ruiitSp If it halta suddenly when running you may 
know it has just rn^mernbered its loss.^ It was believed 
tlmt a certain ulcer coiilj be cured by the spittle of a child 
begotten by a Magian on liia sUtcr.* 

Zoroaster was a subject of discussion. Some held that hb 
success was due to royal aid, othvR! maintained tliat he 
succeeded because he was a prophet/ In tlic next world 
cold is the means of punishment. This is proof that he was 
sent to mountaineers only/ 

They say that an animal which has been straniifled or killed 
by a blow lioa e wee ter fle$b for the blood in it; the blCMid 
is the sweet part of the fat.® 


§AHIANS 


The ^ibians kept their principleSj for Ibrdhim b. Hilal 
(t 384) was offered one thousand dinars if he would eat broard 
beans, and refused as they were forbidden to eat them/ 
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The coJipb KAhir asked a lawyer his opinion about thetn, 
and he said that they might be put to death becaiise they 
differed from the Jews and Chrlntiana and worshipped the 
stars. The ^dbiana collected much money and so turned 
the caliph tram his pixrposeJ 

CfTRlSTlAN TjEGENO 

One author mentions the miracle of the Holy Fire and says, 
aa is perlmps natural in a Muslim, that it is a fmud+* Another 
refera to the removal of the Holy Handkerchief from Edesaa.^ 

To the realm of pure legend heloogs the story' that the taJh 
and saff4l trees grew thorns first on the day when the CbriFtians 
said that Clmlat was the Son of God.'* David is quoted as 
saying, “ ily desire for Christ is like that of a hart which 
is thirsty after eating snakes/^ The explanation given is 
that the animal walks tound the water but dare not drink, 
for it knows that to drink would kill it% The water would 
nrix with the poison of the snakes and penetmto its whole 
body. Provided that it does not drink soon after eating 
a snake the poison i$ ]jai7nless*^ It is also said that the 
rhinoceros ts mentioned in the Psalms. The animal meant 
is that called in the nuthorizci;] version the unicorn,’* 

AmSTAfiV 

About 300 one Theodore committed fomication with a 
Muslim womtui and then turned Mtistbu, and fifty years later 
the blshap of Adherbaijdn turned Muslim in similar cirenm- 
stance?.^ About 545 Aaron bishop of Judith conunittcfl 
fornication, was excommunicated, and turned iluslim. 
Later he repented and reverted. As ho was not lelnstated 
he went to Constantinople and became a Chalccdonian^ 
but later came back to the pafcrbrch who had mercy on him 
nnd to a synod ^ve him licence to anoint. This angered 

^ SubLU 2. m. * J.lf, 7^ 12. 
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the roAphrian. The patriArcli acciiB^d the maphrian of Laving 
ordained Aaron witLoqt mvcatigntioa, and further of Lindoring 
hh? penitence, Fiaally, the maphriaxi was jiistdfiedg for this 
madman again without cause joined the Muslims. A second 
time he reverted ^ went to Jeruealem^ and there joined the 
Slaronitcfl.^ This allows clearly that the law punishing 
apostasy with death was not always enforced. The tale of 
Ma'mdn reveals the Muslim nite as mereifnL 

An apckstate from Ehorio^ was brought before Ma'mim 
and a diacuasion arose between the caliph and the captive. 
i\!n*mdu saidp " I shoald prefer sparing your life justly to 
putting you to death justly, and pardoaing you freely to 
condemning you on suspicion.*^ The apostate said that he 
ha<l been di^usted by the differences among tho Muslims* 
Ma mun pointed out that these dificrenees were about minor 
things such as the precise form of the call to prayer and 
argued that in every religion there were differences about 
the mterpretatioii of the sacred books. Tlie apostate who 
had been a Christian returned to lalam.^ 

DntLss 

The poet Sliammdkh notes that Chrbtiaiia wore alioes of 
black leather.^ In 391 two ^IiisILma tried to moke the 
Christians of Baghdad wear Ltimiliating garments to 
distinguish them from the hluslims. They mocked a Christum 
astronomer because he had not put on these clothes. He 
complained to the ruler in whose serviofi he was and the two 
men were thrown into prison. Then a riot broke our.* 

Asad ud-Dfu Slifrkuh made the Christians wear the 
turLaufl without a Lungmg end, the ^imndr^ made them cut 
the hair on their foreheads, and dismissed them from govern* 
tueut service.* Iq tht/atud of Ibn Naktiah it ia stated that 

^ B.H. 1, 517. 
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the of the Christian had a alit in front while the 

tarban and the failatdn were forbidden them.^ 


Wise 


Some Muslima drank wine and some mid it. Thia follows 
from a saying preserved in two forms. The perfect wine- 
seller should bo a dhimmi with a Peisian, Jewish, or Christian 
name, variegated clothes, and a seal on his neck.® I do not 
profit from the drinking of wine tmlcsa the seller is not a 
Muslim, an old man who does not speak good Arabic. If 
a Magian, bi$ name must be Shahriydr or MdEiydr or anchdike; 
if a Jew, Manassc or Solomon; ond if a Christian, Joshua 
or Simeon.’ 


Blood Money 


In 3G0 two Muslims were hilled at night in a mosque near 
the convent of Michael in Mosul, Abu Taghlib b. KA^r 
ud-Dawla fined the Chriatiaiis a hundred and twenty thousand 
dirhams,* The legal justihention, if any, for this action 
is probably the rule that if a Muslim was killed by pemons 
unknown in a land inbubitcd by the countrv should 

pay the blood-wit. There is no reason to assume that 
Cbristions committed the murder in the mosque. 


Holy Ground 


Abu Lu'Iu’a was a Magian, a slave nf Mughiia, to whom 
he paid four dirhams a day from his trade of making mills. 
He asked ‘Umar to use his inSaence to get this toll reduced. 
He felt fijmpathy for the dAimmis brought captive to Medina 
and killed ‘Umar to avenge his co-religionists and because 
his request had been ignored.^ Some believed him to be 
a Chnstian. One ^fna, a Christian of ^fejrin, was killed 
because he was suspected of being privy to the murder of 
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the culiph,^ Ibn Zubair brought in forciga taasons to repair 
the Ka'ba,’ 

Taees 

Dkimmh in Yemen paid poll tax and double land 
Some of the Ibddis did not approve of taking the jiz^ from 
Cbrbtians.* The people of Egypt were exhausted and 
buidened above tlieir strength.® In 222 the Chrifitianfl 
suffered from imbcarnbic taxes," 

The niosquo of Kuta waa built from the matoiialB of the 
palaces of the kings of Hira; the value of them being deducted 
from the tribute of IliraJ In the reign of Hdrun uHioahid 
some estates were des^erted^ Ho sent Hartbama to $ce to 
the cultivation of them. He invited soma of the peasants 
and farmera to return to them and promised to reduce their 
taxes and deal with them lomently. These were called 
Men of Reductions* Later others came back and received 
thclt lands on the previous terms ; the^ were called Men of 
Restitution.® This statement hns evidently to bo combined 
with the other that HAriin nbHaalifd increased the taxes 
on the Christians so tlmt many deserted their farms. 

])ah4^iid-Din bill b. Muhammad, wbo was vizier from 
65-t to D77j doubled the poll tax." 

Doctors 

Abii Knralsb *fsi was a favourite of Khai^uriin, though 
Bar Hebraeus exaggerates slightly the story *is told by 
Muslims. A doctor who was not a Muslim was sent to 
1'abarl in his last illnesaj * In the time of OhaziLf in many 
towns the only doctor was n Ibn Mubash."iluir* 

a Christian p was doctor at the court of the Fitimide oalipb 

» D»mlrl 1, 314. » BdAtUinxI 2^. 

» A^lilnl U awi. • n<i3RdliyH lU. 
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HdJdm.* rroni the wordis Iiko a tnadman escaped Imn) 
a monastery " asod by Badf" in One of his Assemblies 

we may conclude that monasteries were sometimes used 
as asylums.® 

LlTEfUTUM 

Somewhere between It> and 29 *Amr b. Sa'd, the governor 
d( the MnslimSp caJlod the patriarch Athommiua and asked 
him to translate the Gospel into Ambic. but without 
describing Christ aa God or mentioning the baptism or 
cnicibicion. He answcrc<l that he would not take one jot 
or one tittle from the Ciospet though all the arrows and 
lances of the army went through him. When the governor 
saw liis boldness he tohl him to write as he thought fit.^ 
JA|}i^ wrote a book about Jews and Christians.* 
Muhammad b+ bhuk learnt from Jews and Christians and 
called them the first scholara*^ In the third century Yusuf 
b. Ibruhim was a pupil of the Nestonnn doctor 'fsa b. Hakam 
of Damascii‘ 1 .* Kiidiima U. Ja^far, mentioned by 9^rirf 
as a master of language^ was at first Christian but turned 
Muslim ; ho died in 33$J Mnhaasin b. IbrAhbn b. ITilAl, 
the ^dbian (f 401), studied under Miuilim masters.® 

IshiSk b. YahyA b, Sliumib, a Christian secretary born in 
300, was an authonty on tribute and the supervision of 
officials. He trroto tlie Book of Tribulr. in ono thom^and 
foliosj the Populitr Bo^/k Tribal^ in tw'o hundred folioSj 
the StmU Book of Trihife in one hundred, the Cmioersion of 
Coumits oi the Copit^tl, and a of 

*AIi b. Kasr (f 377}, also a Christian secretary, wrote the 
Book of the /?r/on7iu/io» of ChamcicT, the Carnpaniomhlp 
of the Monarch, and the Book of Success.^^ "Ali b. "Isi {c. 400) 
wrote fhc OcuUsi^t fri/idcj* Abu "Ali b. Zur^a was an 
author os ivell as translator.^® 
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Ya'tub, alias Sev^snia b, SlualfJl^, bad a big libraiyj at 
hb d^th it was plaCl^d m tbe treasury of tbe governor of 
Mosul 

Christian and MiislLm boya att^dod the same schooL^ 
Government Service 

Aoeoiding to tbi& fatwA of Ibn Naldplsb dhtmmU were turned 
out of govemmeat service by ^Uinar 11, Mansur, Mabdi, 
tUrfm ul-Bashid, Ma'mdn, Mutawakkil^ and Mufetadir, 
Complaint was made to RddE of the same matter. In Egypt^ 
Najm ud-Din Ayy<ih (037-47), Muhammad b. KalAwnn (700), 
§alAh (7S2^), and Hasan (743^2) dismissed them-^ 

k few dkimmU were miees, S^^id under Mu-tamid^ "Abdun 
b. $4^id, while the ChrUtUn Ibn Malik succeeded the Jew 
Ibn FaJMn in the reign of ItAji.* Dalfl b. Ya'|?:ub was 
secretary to Bughd and then to JIutawakkiL* yusain b. ^Ami 
waa in charge of the ea^ndituTC and estates of the army 
in Rai." 

In Egypt, *Azh had as chief secretary Abu'bNusftr, and 
Mustan-^ir had the Jew Ibn abVd-DaniJ 

A Christian turned Muslim and became vizier* A man 
called on him, waa told that he was at prayer, and came back 
later to find him still praying. “ It U eatcusable ] al! novelti^ 
are amufling.” * 

JL g 3 -IIIi 
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Une etoffe orieotalC;, le kaun€ikes 

P4f J£AK PRZVLUSK[ 

l^N 1687^ hktn Heusey coiisacTa au une ^tude 

fobdamcntale ^ dont il a'le^t pas superfiu de mpfoduire 
icL lc3 passages cssentids, car oefc article n'est pas nieDtbune 
dans plusieiirs tra^nx r^ata doot j'auiai ci-apr^ k d beater 
lea ooncluaions. 

Dana le Yocabulaire de Jtdiu$ FoUiix^ qu^ aoua pr^texte 
de nous donner des legcms de mots^ aons ddnneT toute 
la vie antique, de ai pr^busee legona de cliosea^ j"ai trouv^/* 
dit L. Heuicy. ** au milieu d^une s4rie de nomB de vltements 
barbareSp la breve indicatioD saivante, qui a pear moi iiii 
trait de lumi^re i BaQvX^viofV ^ ^ortv JcawMjjfJ Lea 
Babyloniens avaient done nue pi6ce natioiiale de leur ooatume 
qui s^appelait Quelquea ligncs plus haut, je IJa 

memo que rttBages'cti etait conserve chci: lee Perscs, 

Pollux cite m^me a ce pi!tipDa iin passage bleu cunnu dea 
Gtiipes d'Arbtopbane, ou nous allone trouver aor k vetement 
en qaestion des indications plua prfcbca, C"egt la ob 
Bd6lycl6on offro k son pfire PhilcM^I^n nn laxuenx manteau, 
qu^d a pHb^dcmiuont qualifid de L'assimilaat au 

chAlc ^pab et laineux dont Jes Grecs se couvraient en hiver. 
En apercevant l^^fcoffe dont son fils veufc k couvrir, h viem 
juge 8c volte : 

Phil,—P ar tons lea dieux, quel eat ce fl^u ? 

Bdel.—L es ims Tappelleat perms^ les anties kauimkis. 

PfftL^—Vraiiaeiit, je k preuab pour one du bourg 

de Thymaetea/ 

^^Aiusip D abgit certamement £toSe orientals telle- 

meut velue quklle resscmblidt k une toison: car k aisyra 

1 Udd iitafti duld^imtiiii {I 0 dtJii Etnx ATfJkialp^iquii^ lgS7, 

LS pp.p t pLp 0 %. 

FcHux. OKHnoHucHi, Til. 60 et 59. 

JUAB. AI^BIL lOSl, 
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etftit tin v^tement de p&au de clievre ou de tnoatoo. fftbriqn^ 
€n Attique, Toute la plaisonteria cst dans remttf flnalogne 
a CftUe qui fait encore aujourd/hui prendre sou vent pour ime 
paau ds mouton la dcs pallicares- Poursnlvons^ daiifi 

le textc meme du poete comique. la ieetura de cotte curieuae 
sc&oe X 

Bi)el*"Toii erreur tt*a rien d'lStonoant, car tn janmia 
all£ k Sardca; tn sauraia alora oe quo e^cat, taudis quo tu 
I'ignorefl absolumont/ Et plus loin: ' Ce!a »e fabrique a 
Ecbatanc/ 

Phil.— On fait done a Ecbatane des de ^rafne I 

Bdel.—Q uo vous-tu dire ? Sais-tu que, cbe^; les barbareSj 
cetto £toffe 30 ti&sc h grandfl ^is: k Ini senlj ce mantoau 
a d4vord lai^ement un talent do laine. 

Phil.—O n devrait done I’appelcr nhange-hin€ plus juste- 
ment que AowTidifo/ 

" La coinpaniison de la traine tie co tissu avec 1 aspect 
que pr^enteraient dea on doa boudins de laine est 

siirtout significative : 

f&TctratCFi. ylyv€mt KpoKTj^ X^kii \ 

"Lc scoliaatc a parfaitement coiupm qu^U a'agiflsait des 
m^ea saLllanto et tortill^cSp produitca par la trame de 
* Tas toj^' KpoKinv. 

** Enanite vient une s^rio de plamaiiterice flur la chalenr 
du v^tement: lo vieiUard se plaint qn^on ntw wn 

four : il domande que Ton apporte un ctoc^ * pour me retirer,^ 
^avant que je nc sois fondu ! ^ On romarqnera aussi 
que le pocte ae sort dcs expreaaioiia di^^aAouj drafaAov 
Tptf convenant k an manteou dans Icqud on so drape 

en le rejetant aur T^paulo^ cx>mine le manteau gr^. 

" Ainsip le v^temeut appel^ ka^mkASr qai ponvait se diaper 
cQitime la dfilainja ou comma le tribm dea Grecs^ ^tait une 
^toffe d"un grand prix, chaude et tris velne* dont la laino 
tombait en longues m^hes fris^. On la fubriquait non 
seulement on Babjlonie^ maU encore a Eebatone; olio s’^Stait 
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r^poiadue dan^ l^Asie^Min^une^ ju^qti'^a Ljdic ct jusqu^i 
SardeSj etp dm la, on TexporlJiit m^me on Gr™. 11 y a tout 
eela dana le text<? du poeto s^omiqiie/* 


“ La frond iMiun h. tirer do cea mdicatiaitg techniquesj c^est 
qne le kawiak^ appartenalt (comitie on dimit dans le langage 
sp^lal de tioa c^pi^giitiona) au memo de quo Jes 

tapm. II cst toot k fait logique et zmtiird qti^une pare! lie 
^tofie ait pris naiBsance ao milieu de la grande fabiique de 
tapia$eries dont ceLte partio de rAsie a 4t4 de tout tenipa la 
source f^condcp intorLBsable. C'^tait li dvidemuieut l*tm dea 
produita les plus meiTeillemc des fameux ateliers de tisaage 
dont la Chaldi^ et Babylone fureut les centres tnia antiqueSj 
ateliers ou l*oii assooiait lea plus belles teiuturcs aux lainea 
lea plus tin&B de rOrient+ On parvenait ainai k tmnspotter 
dans une dtoffe^ aous leiir aspect piesque vivatit, les magni- 
fiquos toiaons qni lout encore aujoinrd'hui la reputation des 
cli^vrca d* Angom ou des troupeaux do KsdunyT. 

" Quant au mot dit ea terminant L. HeuzejTp 

empruntS par les Grecs aux langues asiatiques pour designer 
uhb (toffe chald^enne, les orientalist-ea auront a recbeJrclicr 
B^il est lui-m^me chald^eiiT assjrien ou perse,, ou s^il se mttache 
i qudque autre idiome de PAsie anMrieuie.” C'est cette 
question que je me propose d'examiner ici tout d^abord. 

Eu l924f M. Jajl Charpentier * a esaay^ d^expliqiier tmo 
B^rie de mota indienB, iramena et autres par un ^latgbsemenfc 
en ^n~ de la lacLne mdo-curop^enne qui d^igne le bceul^ 
Pdoiui commit fnjia “tauieau, bceuf et Patonjali a 
“ rache A oee formes oominuiies au Sanskrit et an moven- 
indlen, JL Charpentier veut lattncher gml ^^sae”. II cite 
w outre, sur le domaine imiien, schughni yaun "“grober 
Sack, Beutel Le latin guumeum (Vart.J pourraitp k sou 

1 “ BeitrS^ jnr fndulmibobea U'artltpndft/' lUmi U ManJt Orknlal^ 

Tol. xal, pp. 
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a™, proTcnir <lu vieui-persc non attoat^ * 5 a«/wi{ifco)' " peatt 
de bceul Mais il laisse de cotd grec ifauveus^js dont b relatiOD 
avGC lo 9 mots prfc^duiits lui semble obscurs. 

Une tentative du meme genre a fitd faite rfcenuneiit par 
M. Carlton C. Rice ^ qui cheiche a expUqner skr. ^UBd par le 
nom du bceaf. Les sens euccessifs aeraient 1) "bovine”, 
2} " bovine ainew ”, 3) " sinew ”, 4) ” bow-string ", 5) 
" strand, cord {of rope) ”, etc. 

Atfl W le talent avec lequcl 6® theories ont <St4 pri&ciit6ca, 
je ne crois pas qa'elles eoient exootes. ** sac ne pent 

gu5re ppovenir ciu uom dn btsiif. II ed est do meme de ysitn 
et eje jjfownflcum. Quant b aki. jund, il n’a pris qu assez taid, 
et par accident, le sens de " bow-stfiiig "; Ics significations 
awirianTi M ftl, oordon'' (cf. TsiUtriyd-SfitnhitSf T, 2, 4, 2) 
ne pcimettcnt de snpposer aucun rapport avee gdt 

Dana la Zei/scArt^/iir /mfotojie Miwf /rawtsii'i de 1928, M. Ed. 
Scbwyzer^ a montrfi qii'uue forme '^avi'dK^f eat atteette 
en greo dSa le 3me si^le nvant J.-C, C'est ^galement avec 
la sonoTO initialo que le root a paasfi en latin: 

Puisqiie le Wmoignage grec le plus aneien fait venir cette 
4tofio d'Ecbntane, il fant chercber dans riran I’orjgine de 
Bon nom. Apife Bartholoiofie, 51, Scbwyaer suppose " eine 
altiranUcbe Bildtmg *gai»iaka- ala adj. baarig, farbig, Farbiger 
{sobstantiviert } ”. 

Cette construction repose upiquement flui nne forme 
iranicane non attest^e: *ffauml!n ; il y aurait avantsge 4- 
I’dtoyer sur d’autres faits. En outre, I'esposi de 51. Scbwyzer 
attribuo sons doute trop d’importance i la notion de conlour. 
Dbpr4a tout ce qne nous savons du famiioiar, le caract^ 
principal de cette fitoffe n’est pas so coulour, maia son aspect 
vein qui la fait ressemblcr A uoe toison. 

Les anteuis pr4c6denta n'ont pas accord^ assez d'attention 
aux faits indiens, Ils ont auitout considfirfi ^owi qui est 

^ ^'Ttun dvn* Langvn^, Mvi, 1930+ 

PPp 

^ ImnUchtMi p. *2^ et 
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SquivoqaeH Plti^ important ot plua clair eat h pali 
auqucl correspond en aanakrit bouddbiqnc et. pour 

lequel cm troupe ansai Id forme gomka^ Le Dictionnairo pali 
de Rhva Davids et Stede doniie lea indicationa suivantea: 

" a froollen covet with long fleece ** {DA^^ i^ 86: d^ha~ 
bmah^ makdkGjdWf &ituruiiffulddh{kdni kira tassa lotnani). 

On voit que gomka, de m^e qnc fejunafcSs^ ffaummm, 
d^aignait nne ^toffe k longs poik. L'exigtence et b noni de 
ce produit aont done attest4s depnis Tlnde jnaqu'a la Gr6cu 
et ritalic, D'ftatrc part, lea commentairea indiena ne fonr- 
nifsant auciine indicatioii anr la ^uleur du il eat ti^ 

douteiut que cel!e-ci soit un tiaifc caract^ristiqae, 

Pali ^wwjJEsfl et skr. bouddhique gonika devaient etre aentis 
conme des ^qdvalcnta moyca-mdiena de skr. •^unafco. 
Quant k la grapluesaiis c4r6bnile, o'eat probablement 

unc faiite due k la negligence dea Bcxibes. 

Eo iranien^ poona signifie ** poil ” et par es:tension 
*^oouleaT'^ Do "poil” k "couleur"^ le passage eat 
En fran^is, par cxempk, loi$qubn parie da cheTal et de 
quelques antres anlmaiiEj poil " signific ** eouleiir Dire 
“ de qtiel poil est ce clieval ? ** rovient k demander quelle 
eat aa coulent. A partir de gaom "poiJ” on s'explique 
ala^ment la formation d'un d4riv^ iianien d^sigoant 

une etoSe ji longs poi la, le ka tmakAs. Dans *gaumkii, la notion 
de coDlenr n^eat qu'aoceaaoire et U n*y a pas ben de Ini attribuer 
une importance particali^e. 

En regard de av, gaoita^ il est tentant de poser skr. §ui^, 
Wackemagol lea a mppfoeb^, bien qu'il donne pout 
deux mots des sens osscjE divergents. A F* gmd- " Sekioht, 
Abteilung ” : av. gaom- ” Farbe, FiiUe ” JustL^ Skr. 
signifie " partie, division” et aussi “fil, cordon”, mais il 

^ ^IfkW. Gram, i, 173. Mems rappnp|«biiiQGfil d^nfl Uilkabevic, t^ui IkU 
toutefQPi Urn rcfleiTT* {Etyv*^ d^r tilfiiuf. j.p. 

C{. E. and J. LoumAnUp Eiyvt. TTSpItriwA der BanMhrit^rtKhe^ Llcf. ]» 

1 . im. 
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ii'a janmiE I0 seas de poll De plus, ontre jixM (avec ti 
«t ti) et^omia, la difT^i:0£ic« €st phonStiquemcnt asscz gnmdei 

Puisqu*oii avait ea moyen-iadien ^^o^iMiAsap gmUsa;^ noma 
d'^toffe a loagH polls ou 4 longs fils oon^us ooaime des Equiva¬ 
lents de Bkp. •jou^wiAh, akr, fil " p^ut avoir nefmt 

sur *^MnciJtQ. Quant 4 ff&nahi, nom dWe Etoffe d'oitgme 
chaldEeime et fabriqufc easiiLto dans Tliani Ll est sana dout^ 
na cmprunt da mojea-indlea 4 riiatilcfn. Aimi^ la Liaiaon 
s'dtablit par rintenn^diaire da l^Iran^ entre pco KauvaKT^^f 
yauvdKij^ et mdo-aiyen g^^nah^. 

Enfin, dans la lotigiic pbiloaophiquCp akr. gum ft pris une 
vnleur particiili^re; il signiEe “ sorte^ eapSce et designs 
Egalemeat les Eltetenta des etres ea relation aveo une couleni 
dEtermiaEe. En iranieUp gaona signifie aoa aenlement " poil ” 
maia ansai conl^ur, sorte, espEc^ Skr. gum,^UA la laaguB 
philosophiqun, a done la memo valenr qu*i™iitn ga<mxi. 
Cette coiDcidonoo a'expliquc aisEment bL, comme fai fcentE 
de TEtablir dlleoxSi la tbEorie iadienne des a tme origiae 
occldeatale.^ A ua mot fil *\ tirE de jonufca nom d'nae 

Etoffe Iranieane^ lea philosoplies ont ajoulE dea Beas qai sont 
propremeat ceax de Pironjea gama.* L'Etnde dti commerce 
des Etoffea confirme done cc qiie l*hiatoire dea doctrines aous 
avait perm is de deviner: Tune et rautre rEvMent^ entre 
riade et Tlraa, do Ediaiiges dldEes on de produita. 

Sur le domaine mdo-enropEea^ le problEmc s^Elargit encorcp 
parce qn*on trouve dans les laaguea alav^ de^ fomea 

^ (7o|ii '"Ma” par&lt bipn atrp r^uiVAJeiDL 4o hm 

ainii p*™ 4tASt tait d'lme /:UiS<i. tpIuo. ChiiiDlf ^v-wt 

probaljhaKit un vtn|(nu]t k LIx-kuIhi. Cl. LAular, fina-imnica, 

* Cf. SctiwyTflT* ibid., tilr 

• La tb^onQ df« ** artieki «hu pfeua cUnt 

*■ Oldimbcrg a HttppM^ q-an^ |h mqt £1^ coniciti M- ^In clLqisL |iOUl 

d^>4lgaer m^niDatM CTOiritutiliS d* la pwee (jq'imB cordia wt 

falte da pliuionrt flli. Mau hiiu Im fil* d'no cibl* *&nt (ic mi-lta* iiaturf 

« qui cfcriitrfii* la tblodo de* ffKtia qm It* eUmtnta. dta tt™ 
Mnl ffiivtiUAlliiiiKint dilf^-reat* cL cn rcktlob atvns unt ccmlciur dst^miLiift. 
Pkt Ik, dt la langujii philqapplilqtit B*&pp*rHELL« k ar, ^oiMta, con 
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(jMMa)j gun}. M. SchwyMT melius a erpliqner cellea-ci par 
tm emprtmt aacien k Firaiiieii et il auppoae uue forme Iraniomo 
^gaunyu qui signifiOTiit" die Forbige C'eat encore attacher 
trop d'importaace k ia notion do CQiiletu qui n^apparalt paa 
SOILS Ics mote slaves. 

Mon ooll^ep M. VaMlant^ k qui j^ai demands des pr^ciaiooSp 
a bieo voulii me founiJr lea indicatiotis smvaotea: 

** Le mot gunja gunj sc rencontre dans touted lea 

languea slaves, mais iI pent etre relativemeot tardif, 0 n'cat 
attest^ aurement, aemble-t-iln qne depois Ic XIV* siwle 
(flcrbo-croatc, teb^no). 

“ Les aens sont: * ^toSe poilue ‘ (cf. tch^ne 

" poilUj velu *)—* £toffe grossi^e *—en particuUer " manteau 
(de diap groasieT)"—" imnteau de pod de chivre "—' veate 
de foumire" (en russe: " foumire osagle qui n perdu aes 
polls *). 

" Les fonnes aont: {Km.) tcbfeqiie, polonaia, niaaep 

Slovene, bulgare. gum, mssc et bnlgare; maia il doit 
a'agir (sdiement pour le bulgare gitina * foumire*) d^nn 
empnint pins ricent aq grec. gunj (nmsc.} aerbo-eroate, 
slov^e. 

** On admet {Bemeker^ Niederk, Sebrader-Nehring) qiie 
c*est un mot de civilisation empnint^ au costume grkio-latia 
du Moj^en-Age t gt. y&6ya (yoiiWa, yoump comme on vent 
l^ortbograpHer), lat. gunna "foumire' (itaL gonna, Vp fr. 
gonne, gonneJIe, etc.); done "snrtout [manteau, tunique) 
fourrfi ^ ^ pelisse ", 

“La forme slave ne r^pond pas exaotemeDt a la fonne 
giMo-latiiie (jii»o dn bulgare, ot sAiia doute du rtiase, ^tant 4 
part comme empront plus rficent). On poumit suppoaer un 
d6riv4 latin gunneu —(masc. on Km.) adjectif m sens de 
* foiuT^ "—inais co d6^iv^ n'est pas chez Dn Cange. 

“ Ce qn^on peut dire pour le alave, eVat que le mot pent 
avoir—th^oriquement—deux origines: ou bien, c"est un 
empnmt, post^rieur k la pfriode du alave commun (oil ti > y, 
u > 'ii)j au gilcc^latiii gumm^ mais alcra nous tmuvous un 
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4 laigis 9 ement ~j- snppoaaiit quolque chose cotome *tfujmea ; 
on bktt, si c'cst im tichx mot slave commim, il suppose 
et oe pouirait etrc un d6riv4 eu -y d*uii piimltif 
g&uno- da type de Ivia “ pcau ” (= itot-ja) de Aoa* 

** ch^vie 

“ Que le slave sit tii6 de im‘inemc d'lm ^pnmt 

ea grto>-tatm, on ddrivfi junj'-, c’eat pea vraiscmblable : la 
forme primitive guna seiait mieiut attestde, et on nc troaversit 
pas jwnj- dans toutes tea langues slaves. Ce qui apparait 
slave commaD, ancicn oa emprunt taidif» eVst janj- dlaigi, 
non gunaj* 

ll est done possible, conxme lo montre bien M, VaiUant, 
qae gunj- slave commua soit " un ddrivd cn d’^un primitif 
*gottn(h On rejoint alois ta forme iranicime gaona- efc riea 
nc s’oppose li ce qa'iin root signifiant “ poil ”, atteaW ou 
prdsamd en tranien et en slave, n'appartieune aa vocabalaire 
iado-earopdeiL 

Ua ddrivd slave da ftom dn ** poil ” non attests diiecteroeot 
pout d’autant mieux ette pos6 que le baltique a Ic mot, au 
suffice ptds; 

Lit. gaumi “ poils—sur le corps ”, lettc gauri “ poiis ” (cf. 
Traatmonn, Boft.-sfaw, \¥orterbuchf p. 80). 

Dis lore, on s’expliqae roieux los faita slaves: le doublet 
gftnjo / gunj devient clair s*il s'agit d*an adjeetif subatantivd ^ 
et serbo-croate gunjac '* bitsutnfl, villosas ” se rattacbe & 
la rneroe sdrie.* 

Oa aper 90 it aue aiie da nom dn ” poil ” : 

1) celtique *go*if-^, genoaniquc baltique gaunt-t 

2) slave iiaaien (av,)paoNn. 

On notera raooord du slave et de I'iianien. Lea autres 
groupes (baltiqae, etc.) out an ddrivc different. Tine rodme 
lacinc indo^oiopdcnno aarait dtd diaigic ici en -f-, la en 
Sous cette demidre forme, le nom du ” poil ” poumiit done 

t Cetis forma, niniii qiae lic>ii iaita bolti^uet, XQ/? Kmt |Ar 

M. VwBwrt. 
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eotrer dans art gronpfi do termca commima an slave et i 
riranien.* 

En souldic^ il foat dLstinguer d^ime part dcs nonifi valgairea 
sigmfiAiit “ poil *' cfe d’autra part dea raota dc cLvilisatioa 
d^^ignant ime pr^iensc h loa^ polls. Les premieia, 

dont on n'a anomie raison de aapposer la propagation d'uiia 
]anguG 4 Faptm, penvent se rattacher a ane meme racinc indo- 
eiirop^ieimc divioreetcijnt elargie aulrant lo groupea. I Is oat 
doim€ dea d^rivfis qui oot serri au sud k designer lo kxiunaMa^ 
tandis qa'au nord, dans les languea slaves, ^nj d^igna 
sartout line fonrnire ou im v^tement foari^. Grec / 

Adtrnaib&f, latin gaujtamni et mdo-aiyen jannitj, gonilca 
fi'e^pliqnent tons par \m d^rivd iraaien Pout 

rhistorien. le fait capital est la diffusion d'an prodult 
originairement babjlonien, par rinterm^diairc de Flran et 
sous mi nom iranieiij dans toutes les graodes civilisationa du 
monda indo-aurop4eD. 

1 Snr CD git»dp« da lArmm, csL Meilbt, L* roMtuMre ik™ et la 
ToubfilAirQ i:ado-inJUflii|'* Jfri'Uf divdt* vi, p. ittS at Jtuiv. 

■ Dwiii une not* p*nje ici {JBAS, 326-9), la ProfcMonr S. LAdg)dDii 
usi^Q uao tndj^ua ifliTTiaBlia kU mot Aaitimif*. 11 pcua lUi mol TOiniriBa 
praaonc^ jfu-ai^ndK at oonctot: ** w • - Tha SutfKriU] 

■ward |h ^vmyR ampDojod in the taXlB, aovOT tbo rra^apfti 

or Oflil' JtiAvfi, whiell Wl?™ Fiwro Semitic axpEaUAtionf^. U ie, ther^fonii 
almotfl ecrtAin Ihul tliu Samitei miwle « lann-word oE ^fu-kn, or 
uiil IIllb Ebmdd ba \^nnakkv, iTiMiiAoXtu, ofigia^ of tbs tlroct 
L'cjEutoiiDQ d'emo fondD iimltli^oc t«]la quo ■! 

dia Sit admieep n'esi iocomi^tibki aroola tMsc qua ja rkma da tfoutaair. 
Qua lAlarma EnLoiAtino ait ^ on ncm snr im mot pEiu 

impian, alki no pourmit Dti« Atibtlc pot Ifm iujot# pi.r!aat4 qua comma mi 
dilriv^ do ** poU ot utto dcrlTatiDii dimiuit, irn Liapica^ on sazu 

plf!uiaiii£iil aatLblAlHnE. L'hypnthtie du IVoffciu^ur Lu>edan (and h 
proJongn ddUE la piLssc rbintoEta do inot- Jbtlif^ alia do fftit poa obBlKda 
b roiEpJitit Hail quo j prap<»*4# poor me p^node plus r£oente. Oo trour arm 
DBcora d'DtOoa Lodioatiotui raf L'&Tafa^agia du Talauiaiit EnnifiiiEn d&uE 
uq n.itielfl du mama Auteur, «4rtAaK>/a^, lii, 14S-7. 
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Ad Old Moorish Lute Tutor 

Bt lUQNRY OEOHOE FARMER 


Yl AGHRIBi or Moorish docuroenta on the theoiy of musk 
^ are extremely rare^ We certainly have die CommentAry 
on AristotleV De ^nima by Ibn Hu^d (d, 1198)* but that deals 
with the question of the plipkal basis of sound, and not 
with practical theory. Probshly the latter ia treated in the 
Kitab qI ^war ct-Tnansiih attributed to Ibn Sab ~ In (d, 1269}^ 
but this isj unfortunately^ locked away in a private library 
in the East.^ We also have the treadse bearing the name 
of Al-^^alab^ (ot. 1301) known as the Ei(^ al-imtd* ira'i- 
and the chapter on imrsk in the rnuqaddifm of the 
Kiidb oi-'tfiar of Ibn Khaldun (d. 1408}* but they tell us very 
little. The former ia mainly concerned with the question of 
the '* iawfulness ** of music* whilst the latter b too general 
in its treatment to be of much use, and tellB us nothing about 
practical theory. 

In view at this, one nan make bold to say that the Mag^ribi 
manuscripts now brought forward for the first time ought to 
be welcomed. The most important of them is a treatise on 
the lute {*^d) which 1 have called elsewherej* for the sake of 
convenience, the Ma^rifat at-teaman treatise, 

a title based on the opening lines of the maninacript-. Although 
it was included by Lafuente y Alcantara in hk Cafdiojo de 
^b^ Codices Arangos adquiridos m Tetmn (Madrid, 1862)*^ 
it did not excite attention until 190€„ when Rafael Mitjaua 
called the notice of musicologist to it in Ztf! Monde <meniale 
(pp. 213-13)* when he wrote as follows :~ 

Ce manuAcrit qiii & ma connaissance n^a pas encore 
£tudi^ comme il le mMte, contient une reproduction 
deasin^ du manche du [lute], oCi sont signals lea 


I M-IIHAl, uviil, 214. 

* Hil4onrar Fa^ for lAe JfudAzr InfiuetKt, 307-11. 

» Xo. 220p 4. 
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diverscs cordes, et but eUcs, indiqu^ pAir de& chifireB 
arabc^^ la place on doit lea eQeiircr pcnr obt^^nir le son 
voulu. Ce me scmble etre ime esptee de fobJo/ui'g qni 
rea&cmbic ftrangcmeDt k oelie employ^ par le$ graodeB 
vihitdistas eapagnols du qiii]isd>&iue 

I promked a translation of this maauBcript in 1926 / and 
now a Letter from the Dolmotscb family iieminds me that I 
mnet fnliil this pledge and bring the document into the light 
of the English language^ tc^ethex with Fclative treadsos^ 
sbrnlarly unknown^ which may also prove helpful in elucidating 
some doubtful pointa. 

If only to probe the question of the Arabian influence on the 
vihmiistas, OB Mitjana auggesta^ this partieulai treatke 
deserves editing and tranBluting, although I also hope to show 
that a great deal more can bo learned &om its studj:. ineluding 
the recognition of the twenty-four naiubai of the Moors of 
Spain, and the actual structure of the modes (fwbtt*, jtan^df) 
used at that period. 


i 1 


MA'niFAT AL-.yAOgA^T AL-TUAMAN 


This treatise is now m the Biblioteea Naeioual of Madrid^ 
and ia deseribed by F. Guillfn Robles in hk Catdkff& cfe ha 
Metnmerkos Arahe^ m 1& Bibh de M€fdrid 

(Madrid^ 1889}, under the number: occxxxiv* 2, Tiraiad^ 
sobre d ta^d druAc. It comprises four foUas, quarto, fourt^n 
lines to a page, written in a j^togh^ibi hand in red and block ink* 
the copying having been carelessly perfomed. The MS. 
was acquired tu Tetuaa^ and ia unxiated. Neither Lafuente 
nor EobJ^ gim its date^ but from the paper it would seem to 


* Jb hiaarticlu do *' Lb eti " in LB¥%nnc's 

rfa fit Mimqw!:. kibiQ iv, 1022, publUli«d in 1920, Ihs nJiya: "SefcELfemn 
* Rad BddA t ■" Ubo lehibLiiblc CDlnckloarf nv iiipjud imir Lepnoblfme^ 
ii fBULlzB.it Tinfr £K4ide pltu eotnpEitjb ot RpprofUbillc do cut ibti^rra-BJUit 
doemnent, *VMit dxa m koAiudBZ b pfonon^oif unfl oflndliiRibn^'" 

* 2^ cf ATiuu ; F^m Anaiw JouftK#, IS. 
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copied in the second half of the aixteenth centnry, 
aad was executed in Marocce. It is certaiiily not an origbal 
workj hut a copy (lom an older treatise. How old the latter 
could be is not oaay to detcmiine. The abseoce of the named 
of the Perso-Turkish modes and notes may enable ns to fix 
a date prior to 1504^ when the Tnrkiah corsairs finat landed 
in tho ^biLry States. The theory dealt with in the tteatiso 
is based on a single octavo aecordaiKrti^ which is a very early 
system^ as I have shown elsewhere.^ 

TmiiilcUim 

The first to which attention is neceasary is the knowledge Fol. 14. 
of the eight notes upon which the song (r^Aiftd*) 

and the melodics (flJMa) all of them are centred, and the 
manner of taking-hold of them hy way of arrangement from 
the four stringSi as yon should know that they are differing 
in the interval Then the nearest of them [the notea] 

19 the note of the bdmm, and it is the string named nowadaya 
the dJl^ And next to it in the inter^'al is the string of the 
and it is the string of the tnaya without fingering 
(i£cm«} with the 6f(thirti finger) or the saiftdi&a (first finger) 
of the left hand. And next to it ia another note by fingering 
with the sabbdba^ Then there is next to it another note by 
fingering with the frinfrV, Then [follows] the note of the 
twflMwo,® and it is the mwiaf. Tlien [followH] the and it is 
the husain without fingering. Then [foliow^s] its note also, 
by fingering with the sahbabd^ Then [follows] its note also^ 
by fingering with the bivpr. Then with that the eight notes 
are complete. 

And the positions of these notes will scarcely 

admit another note higher or lower distant or 

nearer^), but every note is derived from the whole of the 

^ S« mj Hi*torf of 4/abian 70, ui<l FacU Jot dii 

nf^un 241^ 307-11. 

AIio writtciL ^i7 uid flltffwheiw. 

■ Til# hifl by ioktAJod. 
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strings and tlie sout^ [and they ajfe being traced to 
And they are expressed by means of tbe letters ! ^ j ■ 

(A, B, D). So yon make \ (A) tbe first note, which is the 
nearest of the notes, and the lowest * of them, and it is the note FoL 14 r. 
of the dii. jlnd (B), which is next to it in lownesa, and it is 

a little higher than it^ and a little lower than that which is 

above it, and it is the note of the matfa without fingering. f 

And the ^ (J) is that which is next to it, and it is the note of 
the nt$ya also, by fingering with the sabhaba. And the i (D) 
is that which is next to it, and it is the note of the viaya also, 
hy fingering with the And the % (H) la that which is 

next to itt ond it is the note of the ramal [without finge ring ], ^ 

And the j (W) is that which is next to it, and it is the note 
of the himin without fingering. And the J (Z) k that which 
is next to it, and it is the note [of the Atisain] also, by fingering 
with the sabbdba. And the ^ (II) is that which Is next to it, 

and it is the note [of the hri^in] also^ by fingering with the 
binfir. And the figtire of that, and its appearance are as you 
will now see. Please All^. 



^ A niKnmAl idditiofi, 

* Bmd fettm left to rigiat, 

* Tha tori bu bol tmad 
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Then the open string {darb) and the fLugering in the FoL 15 . 

arrangement of the extracting of the notea are acx^rdiiig to the 

places of the letters I ^ ^ j (A, B* J* D} whioh ate placed 
upon the etring. Then the open string is where 1 j» 

(Aj Bj H) are^ and the fingering with the aiWo&i is wheie J 
(Z) and r (J) are, and with the frin^r where ^ (H) ^ and j 

(D) are, jLnd the arradgement of the notes * is acoordidg to 
the arrangeinent of tlje letters ■ it removes with them where 
they remove. 

Then concerning the string upon which ia one letter, in it 
b an iudioation that it is alone [w'ith the open string] * without 
fingering. And by that you know that as for the dit, there is 
bdt Ode note in it, w^hich is the loweat of the notes. And like 
it is the r^m&l in its heing alone with one note. You play 
upon both of them [the efTf and the but there U no 

fingering. And in each [of the stringB] of the mdya and the 
ate three notoSp one with the open string,^ and two with 
fingering with the and the bitmn Then when yon 

know the positions of these notes^ and the playing of them 
has become ingrained in yon, and your band mns over them 
in the strings without hesitation, there becomes easy to yon 
the taking-hold of what yon wish from the string [s] by means 

of tbe eight lettciB,' o ^ ^ [*c.] (A, B, J, D 

And the custom nms in putting foremost the metre {bahr) 
of the ramal * in learning on account of its primJtivo character 
(lit. "the nearness of its source'), and its simplbity (lit, 

^ The teit h4i ^ (J). 

» La lost, thi* plim» ^Uull tbfoagh a jiip of thff 

copyivt, li npMieU. 

’ A JOUgEual Additienr 

* TLi! t«t h*3 hn omiufotL mmrk limp lint tt™ [m nathiii^ to eormpDod 
in iIhs merging and than deww not uppcKT tiv a LUtnp In ih» matter 
dfiijt witii, 

* Tltt ranol poetiq mistn Baj Ho cmii&oikm with tba raaml iii(ui«al 
mode. 
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the ffiwHftgs ol ite troubles And it is metre whicb^b 
composed from sis aeven-lettered feet and they are F^iL iSi 

Ja^UalUn six times. Into the last foot of iU £rst bemiatieb 
{*arud) nnd the Iiiat foot of its second hemistich {d^Jf6)j there 
enters the deviation changing the seven-lettered feet^ 

which ia^^iifl^ua into the five'lettered whioh is 

Ja'ilun [— - —J. 

And the discourse about that b simple in respect to what l& 
aimed at. And the arrangement of it from the letters \ ^ ^ j 

(A, B, Jp D), in the extracting of it from the strmgSp 
will be perfect of measure (u^r}i)p And the notes ace tlma ;— 

j 1 h (A B J D J A B J D J A B B A B J D J J A B J 

DJAB^DBAAH). 

Tills is the first Ycrse in its perfectioiL 
And in the second veme there is some difference in the 
first aud last, thus :— 


H A B J D J A B B A B J D J A B J D J A B B). 

Then the last foot of its first hecnistich and the 

last foot of its second hemistich (Airh) are agreeing in the 
production according to this operation. So take note.^ 

And in the learning of the tdldng-hold of the notes from 
the strings mentioned« and the learning of their places, and 
their confonnahility/ toau become acquainted with the 
management {^o^icjhi) of the lute {*«d)t without needing a 
master in that nor a rule there is nn harm in the 

mention of a rule in regard to that, by which he ruAy obtain 
assistance in its management before Imowing the places of 
the notes. And this b that you should grasp the 
first [because] it b upon a mean scale Tien you place 
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your sabbaba (first finger) upon tLe place of the bin^ir {third 
finger) in it [the ntdya string], and you place the where 
the poaition aeceaaitatea after that. Then it will be the interval Foi. lo, 
of the Tam<ii Then correct it [the finger] according 

to it [the rawnsf note] until it agrees with Then you place 
your sabbdba upim the Acisatri [string] in its proper place 
according to usage, and you place after it the bimtr in its 
place, then it will be the interval of the dil^ except that 
it i$ a but correct it [the fii^jer] upon it [the striog] 

until the ^dbb of the agrws with theof the dll* 

And you must put forward the manageTnctit of the ifii 
upon a mean scale, and you place your sabbdba upon ita piaca 
in it [the dtf], then it will be the iiiter\'al of the Then 

correct it [aceofdingly]. Then go over the rest of the 
performance as before^ 

Then bet ween the dJl and the ffi%n {is the intcnr'al of a tone 
and between the mdya and the r^iwtai) is a fourth, and 
between the fdiiwf and the ta the interval of a tone. 

Then the ratio of [the d^l] to the ramil is like the ratio of the 
tatdyQ to the Au^cfz'u.* 


1 Meaning, dii|t tlje tng&T anttl it in lunc witli the open ^mal sLring^ 

• Thw nflte of tlyn dU C?) iM CAlied tho “old tmui'* irhilit 

it* on thfl i4 J# tiAiDfd liio^ ” ^ younR miiii' ‘ Th* 

dd ckjafcal numti Ibc^ mfih *nd mp^eUvr'Iy. 

* Tho test hu, omn)^ tq tke mifpinjd onTTectien, got ilightly 
liB». It mJ* aa fqtKnw*] 

(j-jbj \Ui -L* mnrgirk) iUtj J^^ll ^ 

** Thnn be^wi«5n tiie dH and ttu; (ii the intervaJ of a tone, and liotwwn 
tJir Uid the mnaJ) *hd tho raraal CLod tho fc^Jain the jnl«n:*| qf 

m fotirt-b, and botw^n tho mjna! luid th^ ^UAlm the fptorraL of a tana. 
Then tha nilo of [tlia dU] to the fUnmf i* LILa tho znUo of iho mAt/a to tbb 

Tba wards |n bnckjeta am from lbi» margin^ and eleariy the vnrda tb*t 
fallow ftiw rDdimdant. I hare mada th& Craoiklion 

with toy tevuian of tbo Tlw word foaf U rallior imtifiEml, TFio 

gancral lerm la fnnfn^ 

JOAS. AFBIL lE^L 43 
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And as for the airangcmcnt of the string according to ite 
compoBition in position (maiirfa") it lias been indicfttcd by 

four letters, and they arc i j (D^ M, K). Then the J 

(Dj ia for dT?, and it is the leading ope. And the ^ [Hj ia for 

Ausain, and it ia next to it. And the ^ (M) is for mdyfi, and 

it is the third. And the j (R) is for mntaf, and it b the fourth 
of them. 

And eontemplating these letters so far as ooncems tlie mode 
of their arrangement in position first their nnrober and 

every letter of them is taken from the first string mentioned. Fol. 16 1 
. . . more desirable, and on hw aiithorit>% tuny Allah 
ble^ liiiD, he said that all wlneh toms upon the tongues 
of the different aorta of nielodioiis sound (ecifAi;i)p according to 
the difference of their kinds, and they all go hack to the five 
principal modes of the elements [fu&ii*) and wJiat 

branch out from them. [And the branch modes {/wrii')] are 
nineteen. They branch out from four priodpal modes 
and they ate, dil^ and zai^an, and matmdifh, and riid^^ 

And there does not branch out from the fifth [principal 
mode (ci^?)]t which is gharlbal ul-muhaTTdr^ aniiihing. 

In the bmncbjng from the till arc six branch modes, and they 
are, nstwo/ al-dflj and *imq tfi-Vimh, and mTj/crj?nai 
and rfli^ at-dll, and utihldt And those which branch 

out from the soiddn are aix^ and they are, tiijdz o^AaAlr, and 
Mjdz and * mkshd q. and Afjdr, and isbaMn, [end] 

zitmankaimd^^ And those which branch out from the rmija 
are four, and they are, ro^iuii and inqildb 

and husiiin, anil m^. And those which hmnch out from the 

^ Than ii a falio or foliai mining here. Hili U * great IwtB* ttwoao 
in author m^ntloucd vIiqm tiimo would, lo Hame rxLout, hato aBitiatril 
in Axing thf' dito of tJio iathor at tlm 

■ Only tin? ouL nf tKtfi iLx arc nam&d, th^i iniMlri.g oncr l?eEug» it mould 

Swtn, *irdq 

■ Cf+ (Itm zlr^Jiand (§ifi iJ-lJia ’Abd «J^Mu'mini. 

ind (Mow). 
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mitzmum are tlirec, and tbisy are, ghanbat al-humin, and 
and AcD/ufdfi . . . 

And these four principal inodes (w^) are depcndetit on 
the four clemeuta ™d the tofiery, and the 

airt/, and the Then that wliich prevails upon the 

owner of thoji^ is the yelttm Atfe, and there moves him of the 
principal modes and its branch modes 

^wru') are three, and ghuflbal ^l^iutinrrtir, which ia a principal 
mode without a branch mode. And that which prevail upon 
the owner o| the is the jJtleyaif and the owner of it ia 

moved by sAiddn^ and its branch modea are six. And that 
which prevails upon the owner of the aiiy ia the bloody and 
the owner of it is moved by and its bnmch modes are 

fonr- And that which prevails upon the owner of the mrthy 
is the black bik^ and the owner of it is moved by dJfj and its 
branch modes nre six. 

And they have placed the prinripal Modes of the elemenDi * 
and their branchiiig according to the picture of a tree, in 
which appears every principal mode and Avhat branches out 
from it visibly. And the picture of that is as you will 
Please Allah, Praised be him* Here is the figure." * 


|2 

[Tue Natubes, Elements, jlsd Modes] 

Bfj JLimn Jbn al-Mkttiib al-Sahiidni 

This poem is contained in the same volume as the preceding 
treathie on the lute which I have entitled the Ma*iFifa^ 
abrnghamfu al-tkimdn^ and immediately follows it, being 

^ T!mi tMt Lm C* natures htit bi inUinded* 

* Th.e text hAM fM' rietDaoEj *but primcit|)&l itt'oiicn {'ufa/} im mtfmded. 

® Ttw text haa ia place of 

* The -oontaini no ^guno of thii " trve ". Then? j* & '' tr» ** vrUi 
Lrmaches ebotrlug irrin-fip^ atwL hnuich modE^ sc-ewUng to tba Esflcm 

Antllisn ivstfin to be fomid in s Bo^Ueiui Ubmiy MS, 

]C^>. Soe my Af^his i/urimf .^SS. m iAc liodtimik hibrnr^^. p. 17. 


Fol. i% 
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catalogued bjr Robles as cocxxxiv, 3—Ptjfifia sot™ ftiiJsiai. 
It comprises two folios, and is written in i«l nnd green inks 
in a clear, bold, Ma^ribt hand, which k certainly difierent 
from the Iiand tliat penned the preceding treatise. The test 
h) pointed, and there are uiaiginal and other notes in different 
hands. 

The name of Ibn al-Khatih al*Saliaani has hud a ike lightly 
drawn through it, and an interlincal note added which reads, 
“ Rather by the ^i'M, the faqlh, Sidi 'Abd aIA\'aIpd [ibn 
AhmadJ al-Wan^irtsL” The latter (d. 1519) was a noted 
of Fez, “ a majestic poet, and a linguist nurivoIJed by 
any of his generation ” soys Ibn ‘.\aknr (d. J5T3), but was 
better kuown for bis leiigious verae inspired by, and hia 
oomnieutary on, tiie doctrines of ITalik ibti Anas, We know 
from Rm 'Askar that Jbn abWanshirCai was interested k 
miwic, and even wrote popular ballads,* but the above is a 
serious poem, and if we compare it with another poem of bis. 
the Ak;»M af^tririd, there does not appear to be much 
similarity in style. Further, one of the marginal nctea njalls 
attention to the fact that the author of the poem omits the 
customary pious exordium begging for Peace and the mentian 
of the Prophet, a neglect which could scareely be laid at the 
door of the faqlh Ilin al-V\'an^irM, but which certainly 
could have been perpetrated by tlie Freethinker (ri,u%) 
Ibn al-^atih al-SalmanI (d. 1374} the imzlr of the Nasnda 
at Granada and the JlarTuids ot Fci. Fkally, it is probable 
that the manuscript itself dales from the sixteenth century, 
and if tlic poem is the work of Ibn al-Wan^iiiTsi fd. 1549), 
there ought to have been little dubiety about his authomliip 
k the century that he was livkg in. 'The manuscript came 
from Tetuan, a town that was founded by the refugee 
Granadans k 1493. 

The poem has considerable interest not only on account of 
Ibn al-K^tib, to whom it is ascribed, but 'because of the 

It ^ ^ of JIorfKta in fitt SUtttna Ctninry, 
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additional infomntloD that it cODtains about the muisica] 
modca of the Wiigtem Arabiaji syateoj* 


TransbUicn 

Praise be to AIMh. Ascribed to the itmm, the leatbedp 

Ibn al-^atib The mercy of Allah be upon him. 

J!ay Allah bo giacioua to liim 

The natures * of what are m tbo world of existence axe four. 
And like them are the different tinda of clementB * to 
the perspicuous. 

Then the firat of them is the Bhfk Bik, and the Earth is its 
element; 

And with coldness and drjTicag the Almighty Jias partica- 
larized it* 

And the Phl&fm [belongs to] the element of Waier, moist and 
cold; 

And the moisture of the heat of the Air belonging to the 
Blood follows. 

The YeSow Bik [belongs to] the element of Fitv, Its heat 
consumiiis 

Dn account of what ia in it of diyneaa through the design 
of the Exulted. 


Then the note * of the sound* of the ^lif * and its branch 
modes 

Arc moved by the Black Bile. Take them cantilating/ 


■ hanwurt'' (fliitas) of Al-Kindf. 


‘ Ab oat above, iho o.rao „I U,;* j^Uior l>»o out 

■nd wt itilerlinfAl nqio added whicli aay*; " Katlifr tv tim th. 

MtK GidT 'Aid aJ-Witid ^ ^ 

* Thou* mn tbft tbe ' 

AI-Mi^'ucJj^ iuid th* lyiw^n 

* A'osiiM. 

* 

• It U vo™:i«d with/riL. j;j b« tie Othor a^a mo^nt d^v 

pronTuitruHiou, hut* jfAff ix dU. * f 
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[The? are] 7r% and Rarnut ul-^aU. Then attend to its 
[the Dh^irs] melody * 

And Ra^ belodga to it, ho obaerve,* if yoti are a po^eaaot 
of Bubliroity^ 

An d to the Phlegm m Zaidan, and irom it ia ita Ifbahdn. 

Permitted also ia [and] as is clear* 

And ^V A^id q is derived from it* It ia good in singing 

Then there are yet five branch modes connected.® 

And Maya is a species * which is played for the people of 
Blood \ 

And iZdffI, and and Husain [also], which ia cleats 

And the YfRow Bile belongs to the M^zmum, so reckon its 
branch modes. 

The (Jhanb completing the elements. 

And add to it an element from the fiftarTt of-JfwAarjtif ; 

And it is a principal mode without a branch mode^ and there 
is no doubt that it is Icst^ 

And add the element of IsiihhS and Mo^nqi together,* 

And the element of Vrdj at-^Ajam [belonging] to DhaH. 
It becomes manifest. 

And do not forget in the company of the elements the 
Mujannabd * 


1 

■ iJUijkU* A pliy m tiw ermding woni 

* A DUfgiimJ not# gjT#i ft ili^Dfoul lin#^ trhitdi ^'And ft« 

it lift! gone up, and lha vioging hiW bccoiso light/' 

* Word of text douhlfnl. 

*■ Hire A nwginat note haa hcca added which rtiiii; " Piny and btg 
for |Wftcc, in the hc^iiiniiig, for him [the Pmphet Mnham ERod ] who wai 
ncqt to sneated thing#/' Thiji wiadtio to tho authat'a ni^leurl to include 
the ciutonaiy piotia Lavocatkinf^ 

* A mai^glna] not# Dayi; Atid do not forget in LU Lime the mertiLng 
draught." 
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And wliich belong to tlie AfazniuTn. I}o not lot it 

wAJiili'n 

Similorty tho Inq^'lnb frooi tbe element of tlia Mayor- 

It stirs up the nffoctions of compamonship and sublimity/* 

Finished* Praised be to Allaln*'* 

§ 3 

[The Modes] 

This fragmeut is found on the bottom ol the lost foUo 
of the preceding treatise* It has no author's name and 
conaiatd of thirteen linos. It is of modem oompoaitioDp 
certainly not earlier than the sixteenth century, and is of 
little value except that some new Bpellings occur, and some 
of the nanrteg of the modca of the East are introduced. By 
this time the term tuba' natures had become attached 
to the modes themselves, a practice which anndves to-day^ 

And of the modes w^hich seldom have attention 

paid to them in tins country to-day^ except that people 
publish verses about them, arc—'the m^zmum, zauranhandj 
hisdr^ ^TnddrL, zaiddn, and wiujaniKi&o7‘^Tf. Then these 
are added to what has preceded of what are in nss^ and they 
are twenty-fonr. And the modes amount with other 

people to three hundred and aixty-aii. Seven of them arc 
measures (oirafn) and they are the mardstif duJba, slibi, jdrJbOp 
banjhaj Ausaiii, Hrdy, and karddni^^yd which is named nmhut. 
And of them arc abuisattq^ zlraighond^ §abd^ viu^n\ rdt®, 
baydii, nlriz^ ^hmz, raMm^ auj al-^Ha, auj al-'iVdij, 
and 'y^irsn a^'ajojnp^ and many [other] modes too long to 
mentionj for they are not fitting for an epitomised hook. 
And in regard to them, enough has been mentioned* And 
Allah is the helper towards the truth of the narmtion in 
knowledge, and ho is onr sufficienejp and g<x>d la the agent. 
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And there bi no help nor strength but in Allah^ the Exalted, 
the Great, And may Allikh blea^ Our Lord Mii1;iamixiAd 
and hU Family." 

5 4 

KiTAB Pi 'ILM AL^mC^Tq! WA'L-TUBC' 

Bif ^Akl at-Sahman ffl-Fa-rf 

This manuscript Is in the Staatabjbliotbek at Berlin^ and 
is catalogued by Ahlwardt as No. 6531 (Lbg, 5H5, fob- 3-6). 
It was written in the year 1650, and it appears to be a versified 
reproduction by the above author of tbeoriee contained in 
ML older treatise or treatises on niuaie. It conipriBes four 
folios, and is written in a hfnghribi hand, the earlier pages of 
which contain copious maTgiiuilia- It b by no moans an easy 
manuscript to read and understand, although the author 
prides himself that hk verses are without equal 
It is divided into twenty-threo verse sections of varying 
length as follows : — 

1. Introduction. 

2 to 4. Bhythm 
5p Melody (krAn}, 

6. Pitch (^fni>7ffy^). 

7 to 13. Intervals 
14 A 15, Genres (ajn^)^ 

16 to 23. Notes (nnij^atn). Modes (|v6m'). Natures 

It ifl these last verses, aa well as certain of the marginalitt, 
that particularly ooncem us here, and a tmnaktion of them 
i& oppeudod. 

Transtalion 

16 , The Notes and Thetk Natures 

^^The modes ^ are related to the elements.^ You perceive 
them on listening. 
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Then the with its bnuich nindcs [wjrrespcmdJ to the 
Black Bile. 

And Maifa is the Air. It doe^ not pass awaj. 

Like that, Mazmutn is the nattue of Fifet and its opposite 
Zaidan h dewing Waler^ 

But Ghafihat al-Muj^rrar is a principal mode without a 
branch mode iti the disposition of him who perceives it. 


17. The Beanch Modes of DhIl 

Create Slar^d at-Phil^ tlien Raimi al~Dhih each of the branch 
modes of T)hlL 

And thus its and along with the two 

Like that it is verifiefl. 

18. Ike Bkancu Modes of Maya 

Rasd and [andj Next Inqilab al- 

Ratnal ; and it h the end. 

19. Tjie Branch Modes of KIazmOh 

MazmUm also. To it are two branch modes— Ghaflbat 
aI~Huiain along with ^amJan. 

20. The Branch Modes of Zaidan 

Its branch modes are ffvdii. along with Ilisdr, learned 
by e.Tpericnce (by the one who peuetratea). 

Similarly I^bahdn [and] 'U sh^ g^ for thna the eiperts have 
arranged them. 

21. On what are Not Related to One Another 

The DhUt Maya, and and similarlj their fourth 

[Zoi^clnn] which is well known. 

In a part of them them ia an intetva] which may be joined 
to somc^ except that it be high or low. 
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22. What are Related to Oxe Anotiter by a Soft [Genre] 

And they are I/ij^ and InqilSh al-Mstnud. SimllRTly 3/ff^ 
and aURhtl 

And [then] it la I^hdn, then ^usatn, and so on. There h 
not in it a Beparation. 

23* What are Related to Opte Another by a Mediuai 

And that is like the two Rasds and the two '//ajs, and partly 
mit and 

Marotnalia ok the Lute and Rebec 

The marg^inalia that have been referred to contain detaila 
of the iMCOQfrdaluta of the lute and the rebec (noWh) 

which have comiderablo intereatp AVhether these latter 
refer to contemporary practice is not easy to aay. They may 
have been derivetl from Al-Fatiibi fd, &50J* 

Tramlaliof^ 

Praise be to Alli^. The four strings of the lute are the 
m^tknd, and sir. And these four strings 
come together at the nut of the lute, and it is the narrow 

place. And they [the strings] are wide apart at the bridged- 
tailpiece (fTiUr^), * . * And the custom ia that they name 
the lowest of tho^ [iiotes] in the octave the and the 
highest the si^tjdL And they somotiniea mean by these two 
names the ends of what are in the 5th and 4th. 

As for the muU^tq (open string) of the its note is 

named the ^aqlhti uddf. And Its soAbabei (hrat fiitger 

note) is the t^qUai And its binsit (third finger 

note) is named the al^ra^aal. And its khinJnT (fourth 

finger note), whaeh is [identical with] the of the 

TTtalhlath, is the Aatlcfaf aJ-ra^isdK. And the of the 

vui^atA is the (hfiqibU fil-^ic<s8t. Aud its bin fir is the 

And ita Ahin^it, which is [identical with] the 
viiiilaq of the ia the And ita AtjkbSxt 
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is the wus^. And its is fiptat And ita 

^lilch is [idejiticdl with] the mutlnq of the z^tr, b Hie 
t^qTlat al-munfasi laL 

And the setUdba of the ?Tr b the v^iioi al-fiiun/odlM* 
And ita 6in^> b the hMkt ul-mun/afiliU. And ita M^wwr 
b the ^ 

The nam^ given to the varioufl notes in the above extract 
are derived from Greek tbeoiyp aod are to be found m the 
Disjunct System which the Aniba called the 
These names are to be found in Al-Farabi (d. 950) p* Al- 
j^warbmi [tenth century)^® Ibu Zaila (d. 104&)/ &fi abDin 
'Abd abMu'min (d* 1594),“ and othcia, XJie finger nomen- 
cbtnre of these theorbta b^ however, difEercnt from that 
in the Ma^ribl treatise. The finger not being used in 
tbe Magtirib, its place b ^ken by the bhmr. Here b a table 
of the Arabic names of the notes with the Greek equivalents. 


Armhic NntUfs. 

[Dmk Xamesn] 

FiEt^pcT Xflmfl. 

[Not*.] 




Mu^Joq 

A 

rufjit 

al-ralsit 

wwdrif VJTVT^ 

pp 

Sfibbaba 

H 


vwvTuiV 


Biitffir 

C 

If Addat kI 

^nturdiv 

uirLLi ^ iif-iTotlr 


Mutlui 

8nhbal^ 

D 

£ 

W&dk^t 

j W^fVwdTTf fiifatirv 

■>1- 

Bin^ir 

F 

HAdclAt 

1 


MutM 


WuJiti 

T" 

Snbbiiba 

A 

ahinifltA 


9P 

Umi^ir 

b 

TbuiUiit 

TfUTij 

zrr. 

Mu^Ia^ 

c 


PI- 

BAbbaba 

d 


SicfAiy^/n^WP 




HrkddAt Al^mua^ 


„ 

Bin^ir 

* 

ThACiikt 

rflCni vinfi^Aidwr 

- 

Khlniif 

f 


The instrument described here is not the old ainglo octave 
instrument as seen in the Ma*rifat (d-naqhanuU al-tl^mdn 


* TLfi trxl bm £^ 0 (^ 4 j ivbivh Ia 4 n errar. 

* KoncgUrtca^ Lib. evnJ.p OL-S. 

'' Von liTotenp Liber mafdUk ul-r^um, ^ 44 , 

' Brit. Museum Or- 2301 . foL 220 . 

* C^rrm do Yaux, Le iraiU da rapportM mtuiV^iLT^ 
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timed C.D^G^a,, but tlie clasaici&l two octave lute 
timed la fourth^j A.D.G.c. 

As for the marginal note on the rebec (mbdb), it runs aa 
follows :— 

** Praised be to Allah. To the rebec are two striDga^ and 
one of them, and it h the soft one^ is the trid^^ and 

the second is the rarml^ and it is a ]qw note (^aikhh And 
its octave is the ma'^ fingered with the btasiV (thud 

finger),* And when it is fingered with the imsta (second 
finger) it agrees with the fingering with the m the 

lute. And the open note (^nrijA) is like the open note [in the 
lute]. i\jid the bimir in the mnmi resemblcji the ^T| in the 
lute, both low (sfaiMl and high And the in 

it is like the #066060 of the in the ttite^ j\jid the 

sabbaba in the ramal also is life the open string of the 
in the Inte/^ 

From this wo see that the two strings of the Maghribf 
rebec in the mid-seven teen th century were timed a fifth 
apart (G-D : They were timed a fifth apart 

in the eighteenth century » and it is the same to-day.* 

1 Tli& DdmiHpqndffiicM rclot to Lhe Hagb^ld luto tiinDriM in tL* 
nl-Tuti^hamOi nl-t^^m6n tmtise^ 

* HiJat« .^fiEcAncAleii mn vmd (] 78 ]]i. Tab, ^xL 

* Lq ufati 087^), 81. Lnvigaao, 

dc In tnJiur^e, t, 2e2'4. 



A Sumerian Hymn to Ishtiir (Innini) and the 
Deified Ishme^Dagan 

By S. LA^'ODOX 

I SIDIE*DAGAXj lourth king of tlio lam dynairtyj reigned 
twenty jeiira (2237-18)^ lint couceming tho history of 
liis reign little is known. He appeiifti in nil known rcfeienees 
to him ns the god Ishme-Djigun ”, in ftceon.laQce with the 
prevalent cnstom of etnperOT'Wonjhip in the periods of the 
third dyuaaty of Ur and the succeeding dynasties of Isin 
end Kllasar. Although oil the fifteen kings of Isin and 
the fourteen kings of Hliuaar have Semitic namea^ and 
both dynasties are cerhdrily Semitic, their roligion was 
Sumerian; the deification and worship of kings are 
choracterifltic of Sumerian religion, and fumlamentailv 
opposcil to Semitic religious eonceptioua+ 

This Lyniii from the Nippur colleetion in ConstantincplOk 
publishe^i by Professor Edwarci Chiem, Sumen^in 

Croiser Theological Seminary , Bah^Joiiiun PubH&ithus, 
vol, i, No* 301 contains two ^tiDUs^ .4, 1—14; B, 45-60. 
Section A describes tlie fimctiomi which the gods bestowed 
upon Ishtar; patroness of governnient siiid oonipnnioii of 
the di^due king, she appears spetilically as the planet Venus 
os in the smtlar hymM to her and Idui-Dagan, father of Ishmc- 
Dagau, JRAS. 1920, 15-i2 ^ Chiera, No. l.i The 

hymn then takes up the praise of the “god lalime-Dagan 
Innini and Isbnie'Dagan are placed on the same level as divine 
bemgs (L 40), and their functions are determined by Enlil 
and Ninlil; Inniuj is commanded to declare, “ Ishme-Dagau 
thou art” for ever. This declamtion m 1, 44 seema to refer 
to the literal meaning of divffit m€-m “Thou 

^ AkaediUd by P. KtilinMiehriftUdk Siudien^ Heft fl (10^®), 

pp. M7. Ew tfading Silcipdule is uadoubbcdly 
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art the divine one, Dagan baa hcfirtl ”, lahme-Diigan ia called 
the aon of the gcwl Dagan in PBS, v, 66 : v, 6-7 ■ and 9^ 
i, 19 (p. 143); but son of Enlil, PSBA. 1918, 54, 15; 
PBS. 181, 29; 184, 30 ; Genoiiiilac^ Tfxtes CuniSif(?nm, 
XV, No, 22. 20; 18, 25. 

Section B 13 a hymn to Ekur of Nippur, abode of Enlil ^ 
Ninli], and Ninurta; the shepherd (lahnie'Dagan) is the 
custodian of EkiiCj he who was begotten hy Enlil and Ninlil. 

Concerning the history of the reign of Ishme-Dagan few 
text^ are available. 

(1) Stamped brick from Ut, CT, 21, 20 ^ Thiircaa-Dangiiip 
VAB* i, 206, Ko. 5. Cnstodian of Nippur^ defender of Uc, 
wMagtil^ of Eridu, lord of Erech, king of lain, king of Snnier 
and Aecad, husbatid of limini. 

(2) Stone bowl dedicated to hbn, fwjcii 1-[ai-iii-[ki)-iio]r by 

^lufloila ; from Ur, Ut i, No. 101. 

(3) Stone bowl dedicated by him to Nanoar- from Ur. 
Ibid., No. 192- Same titles ae m (1). 

(4) Diorito statue dedicated hy hJs sou Eiuiiiiiatum to 
Ningal; from Ur. Ibid., No. 103. His son was m '‘■iVoiitieir, 
high priest of Nannar in Ur. [An inscription fmin Ur 
mentions this same hoh of tshme-Dn^n and high priest of 
Nannar, CT. 21, 21, 901G6; another mscriptioii show's that he 
was a priest of the wife * of Nannar and aUo high priest of 
Naunar under Gungunu^ king of the ElIaasT dynasty, who 
was a contemporary of the two successors of Ishme-Dagan. 
VAB, i. 206, C 6.] ' 

(5) Year dates taken from tahleta exeavated at Ur, Uf 
Excamtiom, Nos. 216-20, which contain no Listorioal 
informa tiou. 

It is reniarkabb that the liturgical hj^mis in the cult of 
this king are so prolific and extensive, and his historical remams 
so meagre. Genouillnc, HA. 25p 142 (1928) has collected the 
references to all the published hyinns an<l litUTgies of the cult 

I arra, sir oTli * Sitt, TiAD^Iao, SOP. IJ5S, 13^1 
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of Ifthme-Djignn, ^ P. ilaimjs Kaly^hTt/flicitc Sludien ^ 

Htift T (1930), believes that lie liaa been able to unite all of the 
Islime-Dagaii Ufciirgica published by CMe^ and myself into 
one great liturgy. In doing this he puts together tho^ which 
have the ki&ub rubrics (PBS. Xo. 1 + Chierap Crt^zer, 
40 and 50 ; Zinunemp KuhNedef r ^00^ the $a^dd<i mbrica 
(PBS. X** NOh 14^ Chiera^ Vr^zer, X'^o, 3 ; see GeuouUlae^ 
No- 18p anti Xo. 22)» and the great tojrts (PBS. s®, Xo. 9t 
and Xo. 2), which have no rubrics nt all. Hiia is clearly 
impo^zhlcj altliougb the four-column tablet with the first 
si.v PBS. x^p No. 1, niny well be the begiunmg of 

a great liturgy of which ZinimerUp KL. 4^ No, 200, has t!io 
twelfth on a two-col unm tabletp 

Witzcl^ in editing these tests, sniya that he is the firHt to 
e<lit KL. No, 200. But this had been done in 1918, or twelve 
vesTS before, by the waiter, l^BA* 1918, 52-6, and by Ludwdg 
Kinacherfp Orknfalhti^e Studies, Fritii Hommel * . , 
gewidmet, 98-109 £1917), vrhicL appeared after my editiou. 
Pltfe Witijel wribus with great conhdence about his succe^^ in 
editing these diBicult texts, and beyond doubt he has made 
some useful remarka. 

He has also edited Chicrai Crotcr, No, 36, pp. 44-9, with 
elaborate noteSp pp. 101-11. It is not easy to be confident 
about the interptetatioiia of these tcxts+ and different view's 
are permisaibie. But WitEcI wTJtes with such extreme 
confidence, and so derogatory of other scholars, that it is 
clearly obligatory t^J pomt out thotRc lines which he 
demonstrably misunderstood. In editing texts of this kind 
no Sumcrologist eau claim hmility but one thing he must 
provct and that is « complete knowlinlge of all the Accadian 
grammatical help available. There is no other way to obtain 
finality, and it la alao necessary to know the litemturo on the 

^ OcMUJittuc iloM cot note thnl Clik>iB, Xft 40* ttMtcin» my PBS- 

No* ]p €ob L 13-33. with three mottf Mi^ end. of the firet 

I liftvQ not e%vn Genfauil1jic'‘a Boconil ToJufitfr of TtxiM fdi^KMX- 
coniAining AQ. SOTS, ifivodtitHiD to 
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texts; for every good soliolor U likely io discover the correct 
mtorprctation of fwjmc lines if not all of tlicm, 

L, 2, di-di at ^d-di is rendered by bim deciding 

all fates ”, nig~mm never means all fates *\ but only 
mimnta Sum4Uj *^nnythingJ” nor does di-di ev^er mean sdmu^ 
fix (fates)^” or ddnu, to give Judgment;'" His 
translation implies |<i hil wLick cannot be the 

Accadian for the Sumerian text. He does not mention the 
variant parallel sa-dL 

L. G. gab-ri-m-Su nu-^ub-hn is rendered “ wliei^t?iti ate Las 
no rival”. But ** to have no rivalin Sumerian is gab-ri~ 
nu-fnk^ and tte compound proposition [ftibri . . . M occurs in 
CT. 3, 3G, 70p ffob-ri i^-Ninniar{ki)-kii-hi, “ Before tlie temple 
of Niiimar/' over against. No meaning for }tu-gub-bH other 
ttim ka la ikkatu ecems possible tore. Cf. CT. 16^ 3^ 125; 
IGp M, vi, 1 — ,Jounml o/" Victaria 1893, p+ 34^ t 16; 

ZA. 10, 19T^ 15—IGp to cite only those piassagea where DU = 
inid certainly has the vahic [fub* NI is read rnf and given 
the meaning entirety nttributotl to im-w/i taken for 

the vcrbfd prefixes. But zal never has this meaning, and this 
hymn uses no finite ver!)a in II, 1-14. 

L, 8j the sign UD is corrected to 'tib. Zimmeni, KL. ^OOp 5* 
has ub-iIa-Uib-tab-ba in a wholly different passage, and tid-da 
(ab-iabba makes perfectly good Sense* The word is constantly 
used in medicine and was discussed by Ebelbg, Keil- 
^cArifdafcln mcdizini^ch^n InJiaJh\ Arrhh\ fur Gfsrhtrhir. dcr 
ilidizvnj xiii, p. 5, and Tliompson, EA,, 26, A% n. 4. £l:>eliug 
renders ** heat of the crisis "'p Thompson " heat of the day 
In no case can thin lie the sense here ; for W^nus ta a morning 
and evening Htar. §'lti = uddu may have the usual scnsCj 
“ rising ”, and [nmil fifi, ” heat or warmth of the ^un rise.” 
K. 9123, 5-6 (RA, IT, 162) enters the w^ord twice, but the 
AceadiatL is lost-. 

L. 9 is read sii-^-^dat-e and rendered ** fighting ”, probably 
from ffii-ffii-Jal = tuhintu^ ” battle.” It is difiicult to dia- 
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tingiiiah gU from ni^in in theac textSp find 1 do not oppose 
tills reading. 

L. 13^. i-d^, or ^-ne, is readei^ pjissod tkrou^^b ”, but 
edj hflsi no auch meaulog, rf atk^r cd = HA, 12^ S4> 

55 ; Up 152, 45* 

L. 23. mmdMihffda b impossible, and from tbe parallolbm 
(IL 24-5) Hiim-KI-ELrh the mmt probable reading. Witj^l 
reocb tu^-zi-da and takes for hd' — ^mlru ; 

he supplies ”lshtar” in the trniislatian aftor tmm-pfirtd-c, 
a Yjoleiit procedure. I do not understand these lines, h'iff 
zitmaru b possible. See OECT* vi, 3, n. 2* 

IJ. 24~5. C'm-di b rendered “ fsupport ”+ and defended by 
the remark e-m-iii they come to them ”. But the coiite.^t 
shows tliatia an mfuaitive; 11 . 19-26 all contain inlinitivea, 
objects of the verb in L 27* All these iiibnitive^ itre rendered 
03 firdte verbs by W'itseL 

L. 32. galu nig-A-zi means JeHtip wicked.” Witzel states^ 
p. 104^ that be does not kno'iv this wonl. nig-u-zi =■ 

PBS. v. 144, 13. nig-4-zi =^^h^Hy CT. 19, 2T, 
K. 2061 p 15; nij^d-si^-Aap Gndea^ St. B 7, 56; mg-n-zi^ 
“ violence p wickedness”; CT. 4, 3 a 37; nig^-zi-ia nu-ug, 
Thnreau-Dangin, A'otfivEeu F^niltes^ p, 211^ Col* ii+ 6; ni^- 
d-£^^p PBS. X, M7, Eev, 1 , 2, tramilafed als^ by Witzcl 
bimselfp KSp 7, p, 60, Abo RA. 9p 112, i, 13. None the 
lessp the author translates a man of good fortune "p and 
iaim-gdl b said to mean ” to commission ”, hence “ a man of 
good fortune who was conmiisHiened ”* imm-gdl^ or dAg^l^ 
always mean.^ “ to tnakc a complaint 

L. 36. Jfi cannot be used after the adverbial or participial 
ending dm. 

L. 37. lid b unnoticed, in the transcription. 

Lr 45. Genouilbe, RA* 2G| 142, tranBcribed this almost 
correctly, 1928, or two years before. 

L. 48. LT has value en here. See Pocbel, Zu\. 38, 82. 
Ninurta b read Ninib by WitKol, certainly to be abandoned. 

L. 49. imn-nm is rendered ” poured upon ”, but tlib is 

Jus. Arsui 1^31* 
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hnpo&iaible. Tli« pliraae cleatly means §a ana . « « 

"" who made fit for” a veiy eommon expression; 
Hroiny, Ninrag^ 16, 18] Lang^on, Puradk, 48» 33, et passim. 

L. 57. tfrti-ul, not as explained by the syllabary^ 

See my note. 


Cbiera^ Crozer, 36. 


1 . n niiti tfumu-saQ'^^Si R-na - 
ka 

2. n'-n nt^-iuim-e 
sd-di ^ 

3. an-m me^ifhdiihH H-a mc- 

ur-uf-e 

4. il-la-lu ■ i-a 

5. isi-ttid *-e U-ia- 
gim gig^-tia bilfft 

6. an-na wie gab^ri-ni-i^ nu 

ffiib-bu e-ne-ta im-ma-ni 

an btil^iil~€ ki 
- ffi 

8 . nd-da iab-lab-ba hi^ni gdldi 
galdi ag 


1. Ishtar daughter of Sin^ 

2. Entrusted with tbo decrees 

of peoples^ direetbig aJl 

thinj^, 

3. Holding the decrees in 

heaveu, on earth execut¬ 
ing decrees, 

4. Bmrer of ^aberana^ (1)^ 

rising above all, 

5. Causing ber splendour in 

ehlne as one that carries 
a torch duiiag tlie night. 

6. In heaven decrees before 

her are unreatrained for 
her in her rising,* 

7. For Iflhtar heaven tremblca ,. 

earth quakes, . . . 

8- Holding the morning light 
in her hand, grandly 
exeruisiug queenly power^ 


I Mxcfi, PBS. Vp irS, IL For n-iSt = mit&eSiru f Or 

■i-ni = nttEixr/tjK 1 Tnuiaiii^fii J 

* The ■Q.me yfOid on & Ni|^kir in CcmstAntinople, ISr-m-dot 

fl-Kd nnSj^Hiin. WituI Vdodi il 4 a-dij^^ '* kooh echiejUiu].'* 

» lipant, BA. T, 70S, 4 | OECT. tI, 10, K. SOOh 

* The TMt ftf. » = hiu ■ Twuit i». imma, M JHAS. 1030. p. 25, 

liotfl 11 i RA. n, 42, No. 12.4-riv im ma - 

fit iamii, Kia^ Moffict 0, 43. 
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9, fcw-ltfW“tf jbi-^u-e ntffin~e 

9. 

Wlio like A slayer as&emblea 

hl-£ 


and joins battle and 


10. 

conflict (?) 

Her valour like a wild ox 

Ji6-6p 


wrathfnilj gores (!), 

ll* ui crim-ma a-gifn ki-^-mg- 

IL 

The blood of the wicked sba 

mg . - . 6t gar-gar-e 


causes the earth to drink 

12, wm ? nui- ? -di vmn-m 1 witt 

12. 

like water,, , . their, - 

it * . . di-K 

13. kalmn ki4a ^le 

13. 

Tho Land from below to 



above ahe carea for ; the 

14. , , , KU^DU ffig-fftg utf(l) 

14. 

foe of the Land she 
overthrows, 

. , , the darkness dia- 

diihdib-bi ^ 


pelling- 

15, ... lii-ge-bikug^*Imnni-fQ 

15. 

* - . their to holy Ishtar 

m w-Jia-fl n-sfim-mu-iii 


they ^vo. 

16- , - , a gab-fi nu-mu-ni4n- 

16. 

. . - no rival did the}^ eauae 

ttik-iii 


her to have. 

17. i . amd kt-gd-gd * sag- 

17. 

To found the house * . 

e-ei mu-ni-PA + KAB- 


the harem, they confided 

DU-€i 


unto her as her gift. 

18. Aim * , * jrum-fRtj tfr-dt 

16. 

To give . . . i all together 

duggi nam-hi tnu-ni-m^ 


they kindly decreed a 

far-ri-ei * 


great fate for her ^ ^ 


* Th& meAtkifig at tbe Iwt Evb ^LgOB u EUffifnilL In CT. lU 3 A 29* TUM 

hu ihn Ta}Qfl r«&tnrad feom 4^^ 5. H(fnw 

d-du-di* ^wk&pu So. I 

■ WbdDj nnofi-tRiln. 

■ The verb *i%baJ in the mum ^pilu, "'to cbAUge/* overthrow^ aocm 

epperenlly in LAngdon, ParadU, Cf. vtc-ri-z^ ki^ 4 n^-la^ 

ZumElenif KttUlkd^r, 3^ R«v+ ^ KOd 8. 

* fv-d^ =• rumm^ "to IoohUp'' Bt. 1098^ tv4m-dibdfi utfammu^ 
^Aicrpup vilp 33, f&r wbiah Ebeling. KAR, 371, 13, bw i;£Mi6Ai i=' 
iriaiitRii, Le., fa^iu^\ l*eThA|ii mam^ word iieit* A mcAnb^ mitPHtiiiRiifal 
^ eipccteij hew. 

* ^ Leiigdan, 42p 3 =* KAB. 4. 

■ Cf« HaupIk ASK.T+ HX, 7* aacI £dr In ^ AJ5I* 30, 17J* 0, 
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Jii-liik-m ki-ttii ki-fft^r-rn-fta 
ia^-zdlag-ga gd-ga 

20* »i-jiw*i«A"*fia i-du’it^nft gur- 
Mg-ffi nii^d-gd 

21. nititg-nunm-o nuiiu^-nitag^ 

a-bi tn-lu Si*-hal * 

22. I'i^kd-e-ne nam-gun^-€ 

zi-dQ m6d-m0d^ 

23 . guraJi-e-nc nam-kUkil-la-s-hi 

iiig ijwb-brt^ mud-mffd 

24 . €f}^-nil4ig-gfj sat-e 

25. cjwc-ifal-c nitag-ga e-uc'di 

20 . nig-galfim-mfx gar-gar-gd 
kur-ra-dug-gi ib~lgi 1J 
27 , '^En-Ul ^-Nindil bi ^Inuini- 
m iu-ni-M ma'iin-gar^ 

[Sfir] 


19, To create: a clcaia heart in 
him tliat fearu her, in the 
piKHle which he builds; 
20* Not to crtJite a happy mind 
ill 1dm that fciirs her not, 
in tliH hon^!c which hi^ 
makea; 

21. Male and femalct lemale 

and male cawie to enter 
in torn I 

22. Maidcna like men manlinesa 

to . * *; 

23. Men like nanidetis to . * - ; 

24. To women to aing in 

male voice, 

25. To catLse men to sing in 

female voice; * 

26. To institute skilful thingSp 

to fwni airay i^ickediieaa ; 

27. Enlil and NiiiliJ coniided to 

the hand of lahtur.* 


^ Of. =* hipUu Jk umaiitw CT. H>. 42 , 17 . 

■ Fcir KV, BEC. 46S ^ mii V, PBS. V. 102, in* iJ. Thp only 
bhiatidn poMihld neema to bp * fttofa tiMiu* Ch BA- IT, 

01, U. f«tf Mg^di mart-mM-iai), iltoiflJi «» CT. 10, 11 

A SI j urtrtjfal; am^li iNaflE.fN^'(4tJ)p Vitullr«U4]p Sim., IT, 30, Bat whftt 

u thfr mt^ning b«ro i 

* Ttffiugii J* BBC. 30 ^p but him* npijiartaLly fur ^ BBC. 1 IS i 

fi>r It ia with * inmu, L *22. Gf. itue ^flb^^l^Daf|An hynwia, 

FSBA. I01S. OS, 3*5; PBS. ISO, 13. 

* I^ NE-DI mdiiUu, Sra, 326 , 22 and S 4 , in Jti K-NE Bi-k - a^r 

racljiJli-, " pl 4 «r of aong.” S. A. Smith, Mmtitaniov* 24 . Tor 

which Tor, Badan^ j| I hna KU'tiUL-SiR, IjC. circKR, CTf. 10* 

3L A 19. Tor T jV^-Z>/ {^Irairn], fe?c CT. 11, 30, 7, Al*i a feadlni; 
proved by e-ae-d^ = rdJu^, 0 tc„ Thsjituch^ OloMar, 174^ after an Anur text. 

* Cf- Gbiera, Ctmr, Ko. 1 , CoL i, 24 . 
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28, ^~riim-mn-[ka-ni] itu- 

2^^* mu-na-an-m-ib-l&i{g}-^A ^-] 
n iin-dn-ri-e^ 

30. ^(?) tuf-kiif-f^ sa^- 

in- , - . Ml ?««- 

Wm 

31. dug-bi 
ku-7m * . . 

32. tihi-idr~ra • e-fli-t-d^ 
zi-ud me * . 

33. jhIm 

in-g4l-h u ? 

34. kttff **tnmm-rQ 
^u-m-im-mi-in-ei^d-e^] 

35. mff-uS 

mn-d i 

iii 1 sum i 

3C- ^^Eu-lil ‘^*Nin4il-bi nn~pnd- 
dum ■ 

37» (f din^r-fi~ie'fte dn-du-u-de 

iukHm-udd>i iub-hihdtu- 

de^ 


28. A ** groat houso ", house of 

her ladyslkip^ for the 
heavenly harlot^ 

29. they founded^ in dWisitn^ 

xpjendaur they olothed it. 

30. The (anple of the lord of the 

lands the dark headed 
people . . , with fear of 
splendour filled* 

31. To cause the dark-headed 

people to dwell/ their 
eommaiid they ^ ^ 

32. To bless tho hosts of the 

people^ days of life . . . 
S3- To turn aside the violent 
ones, who speak words 
{untruthful), 

34 p .\11 these to holy IsUtar they 
entrusted. 

35- Ishnie-Dagau^ the fnithfnb 
the tireless, with . . * 
endowedp 

30, Enlil and Sinlil with un¬ 
known miff hi have 
clothed (?) 

37. To build the temples of the 
godSp to apportion unto 
them their daily food, 


^ Rfttrtft H?nM in CT- atS, ^ =‘ JKAJ^. 4S9. JbafiXM^ma . . « 
fV-ttm-n-n-ff May hu tutabluh the L»nd *% utide h lo dcfmi^ bS mq ibcMi# 

■ CL -J nRr[«f#ar^ roJufPie, 17(1, SO t JU^ilSp ICiS, ^ISS, I, S, 

^ Vu-h ol Br» Seo JRAj^. 19^9, 37S^ At end mu-d'ii^.ri «cd 1 

* nv-pad^ '* tmAecfi, unfcmnd,'* not hitherto knovn, Thn tign after 4aw 
]a net in* SloreoTcr the liaMrtiEn^miLl or •dverbuU tadidg vin ^nii pdid^in 
= HH patf^^am) CiumOt fee QQiwtrnMl with post-Ex-^ id* m Witufl rcbdi. 

» £« JRA^. i92&, nnd FBS. x. 24S, 0. 
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38- gi-^n-na^i Sen hhn 
bara-H Jcug-gi-d^ 

39. itn Mj toM-lin-bi 
ud-iu-uJ^ gi-iii~di 

40. 

41. *-En-Ul ^-Nin-Ul-bi mg^- 

e& mu-m4n-PA + KAB- 

nu^ 

42. m-nin ha- 
dim un-na^ tne-flu-Iti * 

43 . iag-ba-a kiskil 

me mu-iuj^-ni-insum-mii- 
ai 

44h ^-I^-me-^-Da-gan tne-en da- 

eri-iSii inim^ntm^Jfiu^ni- 


38. To admn thair “dAtk 

c:!kam1>a» to beautify 
tbeir sanctuaries^ 

39. To maiutain their tables 

daily with beer, boneyp 
ale^ and wine, 

40. To Inniai and Isfuue-Dagan 
4L Enlil aud Ninlil eonferred 

tbe warrant as (their) 
gift. 

42p In Sippur, the fat-famed 
Innini, heavenly bnildeTp 

4 3. therein to the maiden Tnnini 
they granted tbe decrsws. 

44. “ Thou art Ishme-Dagan,” 
for ever declare.^ 


^ QU ii, 244, 33, afl-iw. Cf^ Eilpnwht* OBL 2, S. 

■ Cf. tidfl of Mur, tFte-MK-n-wiV CT+ 2i*. 44 h Sm- 15SS, 0^—17 it 16> 
fua-jiu^-ru, nu-nic^-ru, um-bu-iJiV ihid^ 17-lS, 

2S-7. Tfae« hoB'eTtr, ol»rly Semitio uaidm. = me^HU- 

an^im, CX. 24, 41+ 80, ■” Fata of l^hUr M godden c( fatfi. Se* 

m^nu-ii^A-ni, titi^nu-ik-ul-la, ^ KaU of jea,'* '* Fata oi ao/* JEAlS. 1030* 
20, Hh 1- ma-BH'CMnd, 1 ba^ dacreod fnU,'* verbal |jbnua mfEaatad as a 
iH>ua. For ttur Vor. Sm+ IfiiSSi 10, Imj ne-nH-a-dit, wbiah 

givM tba Lmiimaijon that tha Btrriba ih-iah-Kl to U» i44, " to knciw,*' lor ni / 
nu-nund-PB = WMJJit'T Cf. it A. Ifb 7JS^ No. 14, 1. fl. [In 

niy dJjicuM^cit] of nuinfru^ “lata/' JEAB^ 1030, 2Sv it vroa axprieA»Iy ■Ut^d 
that ffl aanElmed witb Aif«, mjwulfnp, and not with ntonlla. 

Mnasncr, AOF, vi, lOB, oot itato my arguioant oofftKi^y, and InjiiUtly 
char}>C9 mo with coiutmmg fdbv with 1 thhUf bo did not iotead 

to do thlfl^ but it It, od It lUbdi, a Berkiua inktopitaahtatiaD* Mor^civeTi 
ttu lyliabuy cited by him which fAonttu « Alnf in no wmj provoi 

hii OEigumroi, (or windcatcia to moan *'oiooii"^ by iu fimction 
in diTinatioa. Mriiincr^ htunTFcrt hirwlf itatoo, ^EACKl. i, 2, p. 30+'' lofflatla 
M CbrigaDi kpin Faminin, soodam Moocliilii." WbaL than doefl ho maaa 
in AOF. yK Lost] Addenda 
a A tiinjlaf mooiLuig^ for laimiiWr in Lojigdon^ OECT. 1, SS, 23- 
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45. Nibru{ki) ^ u-iib- 

n-a i-kuT 

4G. nwi a-ab-si-^ hit- 

gal o-a 

47. *-5ti ama 

*^^Nin-lil witrt-^iV'ir dib- 
ba-dm 

48. sag^hi-tar^zii 7ia»i-i‘tif-i(3ii w-a 

ur-s&g '^^Nin-urta 

49- sukiai^id^ 2abar-zi-za Mtn- 
tua d-zi-^iad-zii dug^ug 

50. sag-sir ^ nie-zi^za m-nu-kar- 
kat^am 


0 abode of Nippur thy 
abode b an abode full of 
. . ., Ekiir tbe beautifuL 

4G. Thy prince is a prince full 
of ^ the great moim- 
tain, father Enlil. 

47, Thy giwewj the faithful 
woman, k mother Ninlil^ 
who hm “ taken hold ** 
of queenly power. 

43. Thy minister k the valiant 
NimirtEf he that is full 
of valour* 

49. Thy far-lamed messenger, 

worthy of thy glory (1), 
milking glad thy bridal 
couch p' 

50. Director of thy faithful 

dccrceA^ keeping watch 
over them> 


■ vin-^ = " qi»pn/' fa the Cmly pDM!liEiEt.y iJ ihi^ t4Xt ii fight. 

Amfu Id oall«l nm-gr^ JSOE. lih Rer+ IC. 

^ prahAhjy identicAl wllh Gnd^ QyL U, ^ >I30H+ 

ui, b'^d IS; tlu l^TiiLn-ini^ cri Xingol Id the 4^nad-da Uf 

fiECatUfwftd, U]| 3&r ia tAkea (cr /46fct. Abo *ir = iiajdni, pqasiye* 
Hq thmt DLLkM liuti±£kiai. F«rhApe obo dn^ » *' Begotten on thy briddl 

conch 

* Sm FB3. X, 260, n. 3. 

* Some MirnilftT mDaiuiig muit bo luaigncd to tlud now pbroB?. Ffon 
jbinhar = ntblirm ivi R. 40, b &h ami €nnw^-m^l^»iin-m-^n^r * euifdiid- 
iu Ufeni, *' H# rEHTtOfCd ^bat Vdi in hb k^icpdiig^" II Raw. 0^ a 

to restMO the BA^ety of tany he poosibb. It », the padsagt^ uuy leftEr 
te Ninuria u thd ATtog^ ol hb fAtbeiif EnliL in thd old SumcdAfi myth o£ 
ciBAlEaEi. Muilttk. if the muttr ffdiiiifi ih tV^rtt " Restofer of the 

peeee ol iho gramt godd," ir, R. 40, i, 9, ebTioiiaLy nlerriDg to the Ejno 
of Crc-atkiii. On Nmurta tlie ndf^irn; of EnlU, ite ibo CT. M, 29p Eer^ 14, 
m JKA3. l92lSv 403. And Ebeling, EAR. 307* Rov, 2*^ Xlnnrtii ia 
AbMu vlirm. H«nc« perbepd here NinurtA ** who tutored tho dKfety of thy 
fAithfol deoroes ", TostoTc-d the mtilharity of Eftlll after hid b&tUn with 
the diAgonA, 
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51. sijw me-zi-za en-nn-kfiF-i^r- 

bi-im 

52. a-nm ^ jtwr-£^i it-tu- 
rfff ^NmMNd 

53. k^r- 
ffal u-tu-da ^-Nin-lil-td 

54 . hilatn-Mr-Mr-m^diEt-mmu- 

ma^-ffir^-za kog-^a-dm 

55. Nibtu (H) M- 

fail'd rii KA ~BIL ^ 
ge-eF^-gdl 

56. ddg^-ii-zu mt dtngtr^ingir 

A-nun-tiit ® 

%^-ci 

57. £i Nibru{kt] um-td"^ me 

® zag-ml-Zu dug-gu- 
dm 

50- czen-gal-gtii mi-dAg-ga 
X{hru(ki) 


51. The shepherd, is the 

gufirdinn (7) of tliv faith¬ 
ful clocreea, 

52. Thy eustodian^ begotten by 

the great Moimtam, born 
of Ninlib (that ia) 

53. Iwhnie-Dagan, begotten by 

the great Moimttim, bom 
of NrnliL 

54* He who has made wide the 
X^nd ; glorious is thy fux- 
fnmed and uughty name. 

55. In Nippur to praiac thee in 

seajion is fitting; daily (?) 
may it bp. 

56. Tliy sure eottuoands the 

Anunnaki have estah- 
Ikhed , . . 

57. 0 abode of Nippur, the 

eternal eity of decrees 
and mysteries (?) it ia 
good to sing thy praise. 

58. The wclUirdem! great 

(estivala of Sippiir, 


^ €<, iu-^-da-mr.i iiwt ^ Aum 

CT. Ifl, 1. Also = >• fl-rw-M-j?, t ffaw. No, 5 A 7 = Pt 8. 

Hus augmented tomu ao'a, anta^ mrt from Ihtr rout ni * ^rjnlC. 

■ ffa^ iff ciU|i3oytd wfth pc>r«onjr^ Lut ffir- 

yw diLt4 23 oE Sarngunoju, iiml HA. % 122, i, 2. 

* Till* cmly kncr’nii mcanlngifl of arn amioJa. '* mH 

adaiiMtt. ■‘•fitted tinw." 

* KA-BIL^ RciAnorp 102; 42; seem* to Iilgbii " n%ht nrwJ day 

* A'ltun^na |if«oH|e<l by doable 4A’, fllfio (Jr 2lK?, 294^ t. 

T ifj Foebel, PB^^. T, 101, i, 5. 

* ^l-ga—pinMu, KAU. fO, 9, Hmti Mtiggn, 

Cf. Thurtati-Dan^ RTC. 58. Rct. 31* 2 : AlJotte do l« Fayt, 

DP. 222* Rnv. 2. 
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59. *-Nin4il- 

M 

60. siUm ^ . 

61. m ^-sud-4a-dm 


59- tb^ fflmo of Enlil and 

Ninlil, 

60. the satiftfft^ition of the great 

gods - * - arc* 

61. It b a long (t) ^»)ng. 


Adde>" 0A 

Mci3&neJ-i AOF. v\^ K^, h certain tkit wtoMiiti, mimfu 
** fate must bo wrong. In addition to my note on line 43, 
whJcli inTfllidatc^^ biii argument, Sra. 26, Rc\^ I 25-28 {tin- 
puhbsbed), Ima mm-enm = twice, Namcrim ia the 

oidtoary Snnierian word for tnoint/w, fate* Hplu, ouise. Hnnoc 
meana ** fate an J so do(^ tho fonumne abstract 

Ni. 4563 = PBS. x^ No. 9, doea Join Nl 110t>6, as VVitsceU 
KS. 7, p. 3, conjectured. Professor Legrain liu& confirmed 
tills join in the University Museum, Pbiladcipbiu. 

^ Test ^1, flmrr tor H ? ^17 hrw the vn^m ^if* jmJ, u m prtivCNil by tbo 
rar[4unt imtnig mx^RCD^n-dm, Pliti. x« 1&2, 31 j AJSL. 3il^, 176, 31 H pv 
T!jf ftlJl ftirm in PSBA, 101S, 71, « = p^dnu ehoml 

piuBiD " ; «a-Uir M sqnttrw loiig "p in 

'■ cbiint SlyliTinnn. PBS, t Jfn. I l#7Sp and jen-cArni*'' ibl^tll, chbiat,'' 

Kfl rpc. ^^heiK l45-0h SIM faNH-lWfl) * e^-rsiM. H/h, iiTid 

Scheir# fiote, jp. 35. [Tor refidincE «e Thnrfjan-lJangin'H copy* 

LViit-, |d. hxU B. 34. xn<l fl^i'Pa^p IfeUtiJieh, I0,J For fllP^ 

” jB.cf. ISaL 200. 10, Tritb 

var. ^iinintm, Kulii^d^Vf Ko. 3 . Rdt. 1.37, j QlP-4g 

ScheiL. HA. 18, 52, IQ. Bui /qAirjrudcfq^ Qcrer oeetUf At tbo cad 4f 

« bvmn fti Um t 1018, 71, 2Q; 77, M s BE. 30, U 1, 37^ it 31 j 

Ut ’sS ; k, 10; PBvS. x. iSt 3l ; AJSL. m, 176, 31. It b prtbublc, 
tbcifffw. that thoKribo tncant to wrilo {|jottorilr.^-(iab whloh 

alwan occiim (jti a nibrici) at tLo end. ddcia, 

Cmit, U Xca, Up 7 ; A No. S ; xtr-*M-da < 

Q«noiiillac, Tftrifj CmriJormeSf Xc. 7. Btll ttcTcr dr-tdAnda-nin, and 
alwnypt JoHo^irvd by tbfl Dame ut a «UHy, 
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Notes on the Nyflya-pmvesii by Sadkflrasyimiii 

Bv OIUSEPPK TIJC€[ 

I 

TaE CoilMESTAEY BY KVeI-CHI O^' THE NYAYA-PRAVEiA 

rnHE Nyaya-pmve^a by K^eently prints 

in tbe Gaekwod^s Orjedtal Series of BarotJa, a text 
of great interest for the study of Indian logic j in feet, in 
apito of its conoificn&ss it oontains an extremely elcar exposi¬ 
tion of the Buddhist logic aa it waa taught in India^ at least 
among aome particular schools^ aa those of the Yogacaras 
and the Saiitrantikas * in that lapse of time which separates 
Dihnaga tram Dharmakirti. That the book was written after 
DiOnaga, but before DharmakMi^ proved by its peculiarities, 
whtch in many a point ddferentiate the theories held by the 
author from those maintamed by the other two great logicians 
already quoted.* 

The fact that the fallacies of the proposition pai^-^bhami 
are here nine, and not live aa in the Nya^a-mui^ta or in the 
Pra»ia{i^- 5 nnEunrayai and that no mention of the mere 
appearance of refutation, can be found imder the item of the 
erroneous refutations, betrays 7nala-h}i€d€L 
in connection with the aptom of Dinnagat* whilcj on the 
other hand, there is in the book no trace of the criticism raised 

* Th& tnUticii betvwn the two Achook ll xvry etoM, and thi* fsipluiiu 

"why BnddltUt doctoev t^loD^lng to mset^ oalled by fiitbcr nhms. 

Tbo flcbiKil wMcb claims (□ h»ve been loumlcd by Aaafi^ i-nd aiter hiiii 
by ViLffab^ndhUi very cLrCet HEmiliuitics in fta dofiaiitlci witb tba 
dOdtrino of tlm Santi^tEkaa. Ik»oku Hke the the 

tte., follow Tnry often the luvcieat ftobBtno 
of the Snytruntikflfi. On the other hnnd w<Mrb» like the 
and tlie beton^ to m qtdte difTewnl tenancy in which 

thfl vijMws ifi ebihcrimted ifcordin^ to iny«Uo tibOA. I Ho|u to pablilh 
vofy joon A note oatablJjhing tht^ci fieti. 

* See nsy artlc^Ie ’+Hhainebii. and t>ihaMgA'\ fndinn 1930 , 

p. 142, 

* See my trinaJfctloo of the ,Vy£lyam«jtAa, lleJilQlberg^ I OS D. Imnatmdd 
Hut Uddyotaknni ■!», rcfnibig DMnSga, knan duly hv^ 

(«d. by LAkima^-AS4li^, Benuee^ 1919), p. 113. 
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by DhnmiiiMrti against partkula]- points of Difin^ga^s * 
doctrine. But If tLo NP. not written by Dr^nai^^ as 
lias been wrongly asautned^ it la quite certain lliat it eYpounda 
tbeorios that mmi have had, at least for some time, a wide 
circ:Illation, This is proved by tbe fact that Yuang Chuang 
tmnsiated it into Climese, while another great Chinese 
scholar, to wliom we owe some fniicUraental works of e^cegeaiB 
□pfsn tile most important siistras of the ^lahnynna, vk, 
K'uei-chi {thJ3-63}, commented on it* Moreover, wc have 
some c%ndejice that the theories espoundfri in the Nl\ 
were aocepted even by the non-Buddhist philosophical 
schools. If we takc^ for Instance, the Maikam-vrtti^ we see 
that In the comnientary on i’afiM G the list of the abkum^ 
corresponda to that given in the Ny^i/a-pmveia {nine jxtkm- 
ubJimas^ fourteen hel^bha^, ton df^anl^-iibtta^s)^ which 
18 strictly peculiar to this book, wink- it ilocs not occuj either 
in Diiiniiga or in Dlifirmakirtl. This k a mther important 
iirgument in settling the queatiou of the age of tho 
vfffi, which is certainly quite different from the original book 
attributed to ^lathara himself, 

K'uei-chi wa$ a disciple of Yuan Chuang, and he acquired 
from his master bis wide knowledge of the Indian Philosophy, 
But as Yuan Chnmig himself spent many years in India, 
taking part in many philosophical discussions, and Lad 
therefore a direct knowledge of the tradifionBl oxegesb of the 
s^siras oa vm current in the Indian monasteries, it is quite 
evident that it will be of laterest to have an idea of the e^cact 
content of tlie L-ommentary written by K"ud-ehi on the 
Nya fja-pmvieia and cal led in Chincae H RJJ A IE ® i& St 
or simply [5 ^ A St' Some piortions of it, it is tnio, have 
been translated or mthcF used by Sugiura in his study; 
llhtdu %ic m preserved in China aw/ Japan. Butt as I have 
alrea^ly had the opportunity to point out dsewheiei this book 

* The fhLfif pglnU in wbich JMiArmsklrtt fmm Diann^ *ipp the 

two f^Lii.c:kes, tunl " aodi tlin theory 

df the f]:[ampb. 
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CAnnot be fully relied upon, the aiitbop verj' imperfectly 
ueqimmtcd with the Indian logic in gene rah while it is quite 
evident that, without a vetj' Bound knowdfHjge of the traditional 
Nyaya it is almo^st impossible to understand the diffieuit 
discussion of K^uei-chi. 

The following notes are not n translation. Whenever the 
t^nxt of the Ni/atfti-pmv^Aa is easily intelligible, or when the 
commentary by the Chinese logician does not Bcem to add 
very much to our knowledge of the subject * I do not even refer 
to K'nei^bi^s notes. On the other Imndp when his discussions 
seemed to me of some iniportance, I gave an, I liopcp intelligible 
summary of theuiT trying to rcpmi.luce, in the clearest way, 
the ideas cxpoiiiide<i by the Chinese author. 

Tatra pat^adivacanaiii staJhamm 

It is known tlmt according to DiOnaga the sddhmm in 
fact represented only by the imirupya (threefold characteristic) 
of the hiiti reason ”, and the j^fldharmya and the vaidkarmya 
of the example. jUtcr Vaswbnndhii (5^ the jxtksa 

proposition ” is only wdhyflbhidlimm, that U to sayi the 
expression of the conclusion, but it is not the sddhana. In 
this way Vasubandhii and Dihniiga held an opinion diJIcreut 
frtjm that maintained by the ancient rtmsterat vijl the 
Yogat^raa, who believixl that the foLffi or the praiijm is a 
Tncmber of the Byllogisni. Xow the question may be asked, 
why did SalikanL^vamin say that tie pakm and the other 
members are the ^Iham ? Tw o replicK are pOBsihle * [a) he 
meant to insist on the fact that the pak^ {in its totality) is 
the sddh^a — that w'hich is to be proved—and that the k^iu 
and the df0^Ua ore the sadl^ims -'proof” of the sdditya. 
This ho did In order to avoid the danger of being suspected 
of being a follower of the ancient masterSp who maintained 
about the ^dktja a particnlar theory which we are going to 
explain J (fr) according to the ancient mastei^ the proposition 
to be proved is in fact double, as the mdhya, is represented 
by the subject as well as by the predicate (|g JiJ), 

But for Dionaga the subject and the predicate ate only tbe 
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baab, it wei^, {Ui ^iraya) of the pakm “ pi^padtioE 
and, being ffcpsrately no object of dkeuaalon^ catmot be 
taken as sMhya. This, thei^forc, is Fcprc&enkd bj the 
pai^ in its ontitety* 

Let ns tskep for instance^ the example: “soond h non- 
eternaU^ 

According to the ancient logicians the ^dhya Is twofold: 
we have to prove not only the subject “ sonnd *% but also 
the predicate non-etemal and the entire proposition ia 
conaidered as the lirst member of the sMhana. For DIfinaga 
there k only one sMhyti and this ia nepresented by the entire 
pak§a : *' sound is non-etemaL*" 


Ancient masters; iiadhyah 


Difinaga: 


eadhariQ is 


Sddhya is 


Jaubject 

[predicate 

j h^u 

paksa 


Sddhana is 1 

[dr^nta 


PrasidJho dharmi praitiddhaviiese^ 

In order to explain what is diuirmin and what is viie^ K"uei- 
chi begins by saying that every notion {dhamm can be 
considered under two diflerent aspects i essence ]fg bham, 
and attribute ^ artha. If wo take, for instance, the five 
sJeandha^, rilpa, etc., repiesent the bka^f while the condition 
of being infected or not ana^mtia), which may be 

predicated of them, ia the artha. In logic (|S l^Jl A^u-vidyd} 
bkava and aftha have respectively three names: 

/a* mjiAJm g ^ 
bkava 6. dhannin % 

[v. viie^ fSf( Jgi] 
ia. 2& Jgl| 

artha U, dkarma ^ 

U- Sf) 
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Smbham is that quid whicli is not common to other 
while the is common to others. The corre¬ 

sponds to the rnitaisandf and it is realized by an inmiedinto 
perception* like that which chameterizes the dr^-jMna. AJl 
that is beyond this immediate perception b mem pankulpttt^ 
(fH); that natnie or aspect which is expressed by worda is in 
fact pari/;;c7fpt^j but it is not the real essence of the d^armcis. 
All this from the ontologioal point ol view (pf tho Yogacaras]. 
According to logic three espJanationa are possible : sv(ibh^i'Q 
ia (a) the mere fact of existence* it bos a narrow extension; 
the permeates other notions and has a wider 

extension ; (6) the relation between ^vabham and is 

a relation of before and after i that which is stated hist is 
the st^hava^ as there is not yet previously a dhartnin to bo 
specified. The uiie^nu comes afterwards* as there miiKt be 
a d/joniatfi to be specified ; (o) a relation between the subject 
(J?f W.) predicate which we suppose can be applied 

to it. Thus stYih^diYi (= tAam (o)} and (= aHka (aj) 

have been explained, 

Now wo must pass to dbannin {6)) and dhurma 

(aTtha (tj )* The stwiAai’a* expressing the notion in itself is 
neither right nor wrong until it is specified ; the specifying 
clement is the dhamia, and thereforCp as the subject can receive 
itp it is calletl dh<^fmin \ but the dharnia itself cannot be called 
a dhanm until it specifics something ; w'c can speak of 
** wrong and “ right " so far as the attributioii of the 
JAoruzw to the dhan}}in is concerned. 

Let us consider the third aspect of bhava and artka^ that is 
to of and xdie^ respectively. A discussion doea 

not depend on the subject alonCp but on that attribute 
which is predicated of it* since this attribute specifies the 
subject and not vice versa ■ therefore the stJabAoitf* or subject 
is the viAc§ya and the predicate tbo viiem. 

Now three objections arc possible 

(a) That the bhava is the ^x'ubhdm and the artlia is the 
is contradicted by the pratijM of the SafLkhyjrs x the 
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Mfimn k intdligcsnce {©),” quot^ down below in NF-t 
bocaciite expim^iona like " ife ifl the ofman " ot it is not the 
^man ** specify the intelUgeuce and not vice versa. The 
reply is that flcc?ordiitg to DIii(iiiga*a logic the subject ol a 
syllogism is conaidered in itseJf without relation to other 
things, while the predicate expresses some quality common 
to others (the predicate “ oon-cternal ” is apjilicable not only 
to sound but also to its Hudhurmyu di‘§ta}Ha ""'the pot^^). 
The Acconcl dhttTnui specifies the firatt and therefore the 
subject of B propoHitioii Is called the svobkd^iMi and the 
predicate m called the 

(6) The ffAcief7n*ti is whfit it is, fjearthu (— while the 
dhanm is applicable to many, anekdriha ; thenp in 

the pntttjrtd of the SSnkhyaa already referred to* how could 
the intelligence be the since it ij the and how 

could the tdman, being ^n^kdrika, be the dhiiantn 1 The 
reply is that the dJianniTi is not in itself the object of the 
discussion between the vndht and the praimldiiir but, since 
the discussion concems the various dharma^ which are 
applicable to it* that which is the object of dlscus&sion b the 
dfiarnta. Therefore the subject is the dhamm and the 
predicate is the d/jfim/i; the relation Ijctween the two is 
not so fixed as that which, according to the Yaiiesikos, 
exists between dravywt and and, therefore, must be 

established by syllogism, 

(e) You siiy that the subject is specLEed by the predicate 
which comes after it. But, if we take the cotnnioii uipression 
** mlolpala ** blue lotus it Is evident that, if we say only 
mla, it is impossible to understand what kind ol blue object 
we are to mean. Is it a cloth, a tree, a flower ! If, on the other 
hand, we say utpah only, then ivould it be possible to know- 
whiit kind of lotus we have in our mind, blue or white or red ? 
Therefore, when we say “ nilct " we exclude any other colour^ 
while when say " id]>ah ” we exclude HOy Other bine object; 
BO tliat it is evident that the subject and the predicate specify 
each other reciprocally, and that the specifjdng attribute 
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precede the specified subject. The icpl}" is tbut the subject 
in itself IS not the object of any discussionp but variety of 
apirkioii is possible so far as concems the attribute that may 
be predicatefl of it; therefore, the first is the notion to be 
specified, and the second the characteristic which 

specifies. 

Why h the wotd ^^ pnmdSia ” used ? The dAetrmiVi as well as 
the are the bosia of the pak ^; but the two are not iu 

themselves the and they muat be pra^iddha for both^ 
for the as well as for the praliv^din ; were they not 

admitted by either of them^ the pak§a would be an erroneous 
otie^ We may give two examples » (n) if a Sankhya, discussing 
with a BnuddlLS, argues that the is the peroeiver^ m this 
case the dlfnaK is aprasiddha for the Buddhist ^ that is to saVp 
the dhartnin is apmsidMa {apr^siddhii-idh^ja-j^k^lbku^ NF.t 
p. 3)^ But, if the Buddhist^ discussing with a Sitikhya, 
maintains that sound is ** vinBkin ” ^ “ perishable *% m this case 
the dfiarwia vind^in " cannot bo admitted by the opponent 
{apr<t^dh<^^nk§ana-pat^bM^^ p. 2), But what we 
have in fact to prove is the ab?5oliitc connection {avitid&kam 
^ Ifl fill ft) of the dharmin and the dkinna, which is 
e^preased ia the pak^ aa a whole; our aim is not that of 
proving the of the pah ^. W^ete thia the c^t we should 

prove these oirafja^ of the pak^ and so the sddkam would 
prove another proposition. Therefore the of the 

palm must be accepted^ miujMta W} praidddha ] but 
of course the ptikm^ which expresses their rektion, must not 
be prasiddha ; otherwise its result would be nil. 

The dharmin and the dharfna are reciprocally distinct; os, 
for instance* wdieu 1 say nipa-slcatidha is not the drTaan i do 
not say that the is not the iUvmn, nor do I say 

that the atman is riipa-BkavdAa. But, as dkitnnin and dJiamm 

^ It li ko&im that b ■ recta and that it A4lciutd ofJy 

dwge hn.% n-ot dafftmetidn. 

JHJtJ. ATStJ^ 


23 
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are cqtnbincd to^dt.hefj thej arc not such aa to exclude each 
other. Tliifi relation h expressed by the law of their being 
vi^ifiuvyniffu {2| Jgi] ^ 

Stxi^m sadhy(ift!€iwp$iUf 

There are four kinds of : (oj that which is uoiverHsUy 
accepted, aa, for mstance, the eyes material objects.” 
It ia evideat that it cannot be matter of discussiciLp 
(6) That which expresses a priaciple already accepted by 
the school to which the speakers belongf os* for iastaace, if 
two YaiJesikas discuss on the existence of tlic atnutn. 

(c) When w® establish a thesis in order to demonstrate 
another, as, for Lnstance^ if we say that sound is non-etemal 
ia order to prove that it is ^nSiman. 

{d] A thesis wliich is not entailed liy some a priori theory^ 
idstra-nifdpet^ ^ ^ tut which is freely 

chosen, for the piirpo$e: of proving it. The sentence: 
sddhy^slvaiepsita is meant to exclude the mdJmnat that is to 
sny the reason and the example. The proposition is to be 
proved by the reason and the example while these, lo order 
to prov'e it, most be already proved (in order to avoid T^yrtssus 
in injimium), 

Heiiis frtriljxih 

The first distinction that we must make cotiecming a reason^ 
hetu, is that between idptitit-h^fu H) and ujMtlabdhi-hetu 
(or iT^^j^ku hetu T Q). 

The Is threefold • jMrio-tr/p.4.^ 

arfha-%Up.-L 

(o) i^csiUM^tputlt^helu. The words of the vadijif aii- the 
rea.^n, etc.^ produce a right knowledge in the pra/imdm, 

(h) JMm-utpatti-hdti. TJtese words are uothing else but 
the effect of the knowledge of the i.'dd'mj and therefore this is 
the cause of tbc conviucing power of those words. 

(c) afiha-ufpaUi-kffta^ Arttm ” ia twofold : it corresponds 
either to logical m^amg ” {jg pg) or to “ object ” ( 

In the first sense it is represented by the meanirtg inherent 
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ia the words which ure ejeprcssed ; in ih^ second seuHe it 
mdicBtes thoBC objcct^s wliicli may produce a canespoading 
knowledge in the pmHv^in. 

Upa^ibdhi-hthi is also threefold:— 

(a) jrEnn«-tfpcrloWAi4dFf is that intdligenoe which allowa 
the prati&idin or those who am present at a discuesion to 
nndcrstaiid the words of the t^in. 

(fe) vfSGam-up(ihbdhi-he/ii are those words through which 
the can understand what is the proposition that the 

vdditk w'ants to establish, 

(c) tir^Iia-ajxihbdhi-htift, that is to say, the iinderstEtnding 
of the meaniug expressed in the words of the rudin. 

We liaA'c therefore altogether sis /idw^, of which the first 
three are enxmciatctl in regard to the wrfin and the last 
three in regard to the prativddin* 

pak^adimmtaUxiftj sajiak^ saHvam ripoA.?c 

PGl-^-dhf(nm(va. In this scntencD the word means 

rf/wrniifi only and not the relation between a subject and a 
predicate as in the definition already given. That particular 
predicate which is attribiitcd to the dharmin k cjillcd^ as we 
saw^, dharfm* Tlua dJiarma can be of two kinds: 
{a} amdhdmm (:^ which U attributed to the 

d/wrwin, by the only, but not b}" the and 

{b} ^dMrana that is to say, accepted by both and 

repreflcuting the reason. This dfiarmttt, which is equally 
accepted nnd which ia taken as the reason, proves that other 
dkmaa, which is not equally recoguized, to be the predicate 
of the subject. 

These two dhtimta^ are therefore the prcdicsble of the 
subject. So in the esample "sound is aon-eteruikl l>ecauBe 
it is a product the dkarmin " sound as well as the reason 
are aeeepted by toth tlie disputants ] but the predicate 
" non-etcmal ", which was not accepted by the pntlimdin 
at the beginning of the dkeu^on^ k accepted by him as a 
predicate of the dhanmn in consequence of the reason, which 
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ho recogtiises as prt<lieiiblc of the subject. It Ia evident that 
this heiu is only a dAarm^ of the rfAomm and not of the 
predicate. 

In Chinese the aentenee fiak§a-dhirinafva is translated 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^. In Skt* there h no ecjiiivalent for flfl* 
which usually corresponds to vyap, or sarvatak. This word, 
according to K'uei-chi^ ia used in order to express that the 
Aetii must cover ootopletely the whole estcnsion of the subject. 
Were this not the case, some part ol it could remain unproved. 
Sapaksc wUva (|^ I'Ef, ft). Here the word 

is explained m meaning: of the samo class or genus ( ffl (El 
(ft 15b JfoWp they may ask, why in this case is there not the 
won!: completely (®) os before ? In order to give a reply 
to this objection l£*uoi-chi quotes the table of the kt^iua 
as jt b expounded in the Nytii/fi-mukk^ As I 
have already dealt with it m my translation qI this text I 
do not here repeat tho long discussion. Wc must only 
remember that according to Diiniiga a Ac/u, which is totally 
abseolj in the but is partly present and partly 

absent in the is valid. 

Vip^km designate thoao objects or notions in which the 
sodAya ciLiHiot be found. In this way Dltmaga differs from the 
aneient masters^ according to whom is either the same 

thing as “contradictory to the ^ ttl jSIp 

as non-etemal is contradictory to oteroab ^ or la 
meant to express a notion different from the proposition^ 
as, for io^tsne^p etc*, aft^r having 

establifihed non-ctemity. But according to Dinniga the 
of the non-eteniab for instance^ is all that to which 
the predicate “ non-eternal ” cannot be attributed^ 

$ddAyaJhtirma$amfJnyma mimno 

It 15 necessary to say in order to avoid any 

possible m ^understanding, if one undcFStand^ it as simiJ arity 
With the proposition to be provedt then everything would be 
because even in the vipah^ there are qualities such aa 
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analmiita find so on, ’whicli md be attributt'd to ^und. If one 
undoritoiids sioiilarity to \he dharfnin oi the propositiOD to be 
provedj then moiiy propOHitiona would ho without ^paltsa. 
In the oxaroplo “sound ifl non-eternal, like a pot”* pot ifi 
not ^similar to sound. The pot, in fact, can be broken, burnt, 
etc., while the same cannot happen to sound. 

yatra so vMsH 

We have abeady seen that the vipak^a is represented by 
those objeotfi in which the cbaracteristjca of the fadhya can¬ 
not be found. 

kflakalv^m jiTttyaindnafiiarlyakuliam to iapatsa 
vipak^c nasty cm 

These tw o tea eons arc not ftj^ooytnotts. But when aotne - 
body argnes that sound is non-eternal, they must be used in 
relation to the particular thesie of the eternity of sound held 
by the differ<iiit aeboola of the ^ibdikas. Among these there 
were two main currents i the one mam tamed that sound is 
originated when certain conditions are given, but alter being 
originated it lasta eternally. Others held that sound ia existent 
ab aeternOf and therefore wc cannot speak of a creation of 
eound, but of a manifestation of sound under special eondjtjona, 
^Ve have therefore the thesis of the ^abda-ulpaUi and tho thesis 
of the iabda^bhivyakii^ If the Buddhist, refuting the theory 
of the tabda-vipaUii asserts that sound Is non-eteitml, becauso 
it is a product this reason is valid. But if he uses 

the same reason ngalnst the theory of the iubdiE-ablnvyaktij 
the reason is anyatarusiddka {Iff » ^ because, as 
we saw, that school of the ^bdikas held that flound eternally 
exists. Therefore the right reason m thia ease will be the other 
one, aa the opponent a bo maiutaius that sound may manifest 
it^U in conseq^ucnce of some exertion p If again he refutes 
the iubda-tdpaUi-idda saying that sound is noti-etemal, 
because it is the consequence of some exertion, then the 
paksa-dharma is at^piaka |H), because the opponent 
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believe® that only the intemnl sound nriBea from some 
exeition, but uot the external one. 

The word Mi (not in TjbJ ia explained as iacludlug: void, 

airman, 

Dr&iQnto dvividhah^ mdhamyena midhanny€:na ca, rfi?. 

Sddiiamyena mcima tkit botK the predicate of the subject 
of the syllogkm and the reason are applicable to the example. 
In the proposition already referred to* sound is the subject 
and "Don^etcmaland "product” are respectively the 
predicate and tbo reason^ Now these two attributea cao be 
equally well ascribed to the example " pot In fact ” pot" 
is that object in which the the ^rath^in and the 

jwri^; agree that the condition of being a product and ol 
being subject to deatmetion are coexistent. 

But the ancient masters believed that the example ia not 
included in the reason. When a proposition is given there 
must be the reason and separately the example* wludi is 
sddhdf^iy^^ (lito a pot in our example) and midbimrnj^m 
(like the ether]. According to Dinuiga the threefold ohoracter- 
iatic of the reason includes tlic two examples; the two 
examples are therefore the reason. 

The followers of the ancient sehool object: ” If it be fio, 
the example is not distinct from the reason^ but elucidates 
the meaniug of the reason^ Then the sylloghun is in fact 
reduced to two members ^; why do you enunciate the twofold 
example ? 

DLhnaga replies that the example* it is true, belongs to the 
reason, but it is also true that the reason by itijelf indicates 
otdy the pak^-dbarmcifdr but it cannot indicate the sapni^ii 
Qjtirmm and the ttdafiitmH i therefore tbo separate 

eziuneiation o£ the tw^o examples is necessary* in order to 
show that where there is the reason there is the pak^. 

The opponent objects again : ** Asi the reason only expresses 
the abhidheydrtha (15^ It ^ vi^. product), why should 


^ This will be nuintowd in fact by DbjLriiukJcIrti. 
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it b& wrong to call only tliat the req^n and to call the jiot ot 
the ether the examples and not the fteln ? II you ask, what 
shall we obtain in this waj% the ropU" is that, if jt be so, the 
example mufit be enmioiated ns a different ineiilber of the 
syllggisiu*” 

Dihtiuga replies: "Then you accept the theory of the 
non-Buddhist logicians according to whom the example is 
only a mmi.ns or instrumeiit jg ajHya). If it be so, it is 
distinct from the reason^ but not connected with it. In this 
way it w'onld assert that there are some objects having the 
aame qualities as that which is to be proved^ but it could 
not have any probative force. 

3Ioreover» if you think that tho pot constitutes the essence 
of tho drslUnta then you must admit tliflt pot and sound 
cannot be compared, as the one C4in be seen^ burnt, and so on, 
while the other has none of these qualities^ Ent when I say; 

if something is a product it ia manifestly non“eteimlt 
as a pot in this there is a aimilarity of meaning between 
tliw two proprieties, ie. " being a product*^ and non- 
etemal and they rest upon objects such as a pot, etc. 
And again, if reason and example are distinct, the sddhartnya 
and the wdtli the proposition to be proved cannot 

demonstrate in any way the indisaolublc connection 
Ki of the heiu with the pakm. And therefore they 
cannot prove anything, in factf as you do not formulate 
the syllogism as we do that which is a product is uon« 
eternal,*' ctc.)> tbemfore the f€fk^-dharma {product) and 
the predicate (non-eternal) are not connected through the 
^ddhtmuya-dr^fanta (pot), So that^ :is the example is defective, 
when you say ** like the pot ", your opponeut will ask “ But 
how is the pot non-eternaH " Then you are obliged tn 
have recourse to another o-Yample, and, in this way, there is 
reffressus in injinitum {ftmir^tAthdr ^ 

In this way it is evident that the syllogism in three members 
is valid and that there is no necessity of admitting the 
upanaya and ni^jitana of the ancient masters. Therefore 
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according to Dlnnagu this is tlie real formuIadoD of a 
Byllogiam 

soiiad ia noa-etomaL 
fuiii becAuac it ia a piodact^ 

^dharmya-dr,^far^t€t. Wliatcver La « product is non- 
etomal, as a pot. 

vaidharmya-dr^nifi. Wliatcver b eternal b not a 
product as the ether* 

yan nilyam tad akrtakani dr^m yaijidka^fn 

The raidharmya-df^^dnia is rcpresentocl by the exclusion 
of the predicate (non-etcmal). Therefore in its eniwiciation 
the negation of the predicate must come before and the 
negation of the reason wLti come afterwards ; otherwise it 
would be nothing else but a re-cndorsement of a thesis which 
represents no object for dkeussion as both the and the 

pratiiadin wi]l acknowledge that whatever is not a product 
ia eternal. On the other hand^ if the predicate is denied 
(non non-etemal), as it ia excluded by the vaidhartnya- 
dr^ntQt it Is evident that the Ae/u also does not oxiat (non 
non-product). 

nUyaiabdcndirdHityatinsydbhdm ucyak, afcrla^ubd^dpi kftajeat- 

va^jabJidm 

We may have many cases. 

If the proposition is negative of existence, the ^dhana 
(reason and example) must be negative. 

(а) d/»?iun (not accepted by Biiddhkta) b nonexistent. 

(б) Because it is not perceived^ 

(c) As the boms of a hare. 

1( the proposition ia affirmative of existeacct the ^dhana 
must be affirmative. 

(а) Bound is non-etcrmil (the negation b only of a quality^ 
not of the existence of sound). 

(б) Because it b a product. 

(c) Like a pot. 
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If the proposition is negfttivei the existence cannot be taken 
a satihana, because the reason cannot rest on the non¬ 
existent and the example m that case coaid not have any 
object to establish. Then in this case the existence tnnst be 
taken only as aaidftfiTfHya. As* for instance ;—- 
** The atman is tiDn-exifitent ” because it is not perceived 
“ Whatever is not perceived U nonnixistent* as the horns 
of the hare '*; 

” Whatever is existent is perceived* as a potp“ 

On the controryp if a proposition is affirmative of existence^ 
existence only can be employed as 

Therefore negation and affirmation of existence mnst be 
considered as the of each other. Moreover, the 

midharmsa^rftdniu is only exclusive (eternal is 

excltiflive of non-etemity), Trhilc the sadharmija-dr.^imita b 
affirmative as well as exclusiYe. 

Pakmbhdsah | iadyathd : prfilyakmidndiiha , an riruJJAa, 

dgamaviniddha, tohmritddka, smi'^ammt^mddha, etpra^^- 
dAame^^otjia, aprajnddha-tiie^^ (ipmsiddhobh^ya, prasid^ 
dfia^amhandha 

The first five only were formulntcd by Diunaga i the others 
were adder! by ^nkojasvamin. 

The prat^lm-virtiddha can be of four kinds, {ft} tontra- 
dictory to one^s owm evidence, but not to that of another^ 
as, for instance* if a Vabesika dis^uasing with u Mahay an bt 
says that safndn^-viit-^ and wiaM-WiwfrM aro non-porceptiblo 
by the five organs of sense. This tbeab b not only {^%w)- 
prahjatsa-virnddhitf but also d^ama-viruddha and {prai^iddiiay 
sambaiulhaj as the Bnddhbt does admit the same theory^ 

(6) Contradictory to others* evidence^ but not to oneb one. 
For instance^ if Bnddhbt discussing with a VaUe^ka argues 
that intelligence, desire^ joy, etc.^ are not the object of the 
perception of the d^wwjn;- thb b also t?i^m^dprasiddba, 

(c) Ckmtradictory to the perception of both the vddin and 
the praiivddin, as the example given in the SH&ira, 
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{d) The coiL^equcnce is that the proposition which is not 
contradictory cither to the i^din or to the prafiiVidf » k the 
right one, as ** sound m oomstcrjial *\ 

Other cases are possible :— 

(fT) Partially qootradictory to one's own evidence^ not 
conttadictojry to the other's evidence. For instance, il a 
Yaisesika says ^'all the four materLal elements can be 
perceived by the eye Hk thesis is tlint mi/n, “ wind " is 
atomic and cannot bo perceived the eyes. Now he says 
“all the four material elements and this is a partial 
contradiction of his theoty. It is also dgatm-inniddhit, 

(^^) Partially contradictory to the other's evidence^ not 
to one's own* For instance, if the Enddhisti discussing v,ith 
a Yaiie^ka, mainiaiiis that '"earth, water* fire cannot be 
pcrccivc<l by the eye *\ Tlie other, on the contTary+ affinna 
that they can be seen in the coarse state* hut not in the atomic 
condition. 

(c) Partiiilly contradictory to the theoric's of both. For 
instance, if a Vaiiesika discussing with a Buddhist myE that 
rupa, ^ndha^ ram^ cannot be perceived by the eyes. On the 
contrary both schools edenit that rupa can ho perceived. 

(d) Both theories are partinlly non-contradictory. For 

instance, if a Buddiikt discussing with a Sfuikhya* ^lys : The 
prakytt {g and the maintained by you, arc subject 

to change, cannot be petceivid, and are non-eternaL They 
disagree m for os the cternitr and noa-etemity are con- 
oerned, hut they agreo so far os tho aon-pereeptibility ol 
both prmcipl€?fl is concerned. 

There fore among all these various possibilities the propor¬ 
tion which is contradictory to the thesis of the opponent, 
or the thesis which is contradictory to neither is correct. 

Lak^uiruddJii^ ifatfid [ia^T na candm bkami], ijfithd os iuci 
narahirtthkapdl^m prdnyattgatvdc chmkhtjivfctivad ili 
(Tlie lirst sentence is not in the Sanscrit text, but it is in the 
Chinese translation and in T*k It is to be found ako in the 

Nyii^-mukha.) 
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Sapposc tliiit somcbodj without any further iletermLnation 
(wc shall see Inter on the meaning of thk determinatiDn} 

na candra^ because it lui the sun, the stars and 

flo on ; in this case the reason and tlm example may be 
exactp but the proposition U contradictory to the general 
and eommon opinion. The same is to be aaid concerning the 
other thesis, which is attributed to the Kapalins 1||| }. 

IE the proposition to be proved and the sadhmuti are deter* 
minate or specified, then there is no ndstake. So Ui the 
smto *nimtdm one will introduce his thesis sapngt according 
to me,” etc. In this way the error ** <iny<jtarmiddha ** is 
avoided. In the mutnuina for another's sake one must so 
apeeiXy: ** acooiding to your theory.” (E.g. the Bnddhiat will 
say to a Sabkhja : The ahuan which is main tabled by yon 
is noji-exiatent ”). In tliia way the viruddha^pakm and otlier 
errora are avoided. In the anutmm for one's own and another’s 
sake the specification will be reciprocal as regards the special 
meaning in which the various notions are used. In this 
errors such as ** hka-vtruddha ”, etc,, will be 

avoklecL 

Aprasiddltaviii^^o yathd B<iuddhasya Sdhkkfjam prMi vindsl 

iabda iti 

For the Sankhya the notion of indestructibitity is w^ell 
cstabi ished. Eight cases are possible- 

(tt) Fise^jja apranJdha lor the vddm bimselfp not for the 
opponent • e.g. if a Suhkbya says ” Sound, etc., are modifica¬ 
tions of the dlayavijmna 2#).” The dt vij. is admitted 
by some Buddhist only, but not by the Sa^khva. 

(b) The opponent's is apnmddhiA for the opponent, 

not for the mdin; example given in the iVP. 

(c) Apra^^iddha for both : ii a Sankhya discussing with a 
Buddhist Suva rwpa and so on are included among the 
paddrdtajf The theory of the j^adarthas is accepted neither 
by the Safi, nor by the Buddh. 

(d) The viiemtjta is partly apfusiddha for the but not 
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for tho opponent; c.g. if & Sarvustivadin 

dUciLsaing with a Mahajanist m.yB that the bhaulil^it ^ 
ara derived from the nteshu^bkuias and the alaifa^fijMnn^ 
Hiis school does not admit the exigtonce of the lUaffa. 

(e) The is partly ajira^ddha for the opponontp 

not for the vHdin ; e.g. a Buddh. discusamg with a Sdtikhya 
says that organs of the scfisOp sucli as the qaj, etc., are subject 
to dcstnictioQ ami to change. TIie Sankhja cannot accept 
that they are subject to destruction. 

(/) Thu is partly apfmiddjia for both, c.g. a 

Yaiicsika dLscua^ing with a Buddh. my^ tliat rti^ and so on 
are derived fBom mmanyit-viiesa^ and from ^mbhdva { g 
Neithcp the Ymi. nor the Buddh# accept tlie stshAdi-vx theory. 

The two renmiaing cases are not quoted by K*uei^3lii 
because it is evident that they have no error: (^) Non- 
apra:^iddka for both i {/i) non-partly-aj?ra«WAfif for both. 

Apmsiddh(mSe^^y^ j/afba SmtHiyasya Bauddham 

Here also we Jmve eight ciiaea:— 

(a) The tdk\^ is apmsiddha for the i^drti, but not for tho 
opponent, e.g. a Bauddha,^ discuasing with n SaOkhyap myA 
“ the Jfmciii IS non-etemai It is known that no Buddhist 
believes in nn ; the theory of the specification already 

referred to must be remembered. 

(h) apmsiddita for tho opponent^ not for the iwfiJi- 

Esample as in the NP, 

(fi) tihfya aprastiddhii for both; e.g, a San'ilativailLn 
discussing with a Silsliayaiilst and arguing that the dtmun 
exists iLs a substance. 

(d) partly aprmiddku for the vddin^ but not for the 
opponent^ e,g, if the Buddb., discuMing with the Saiikhya, 
says that the dCmnn and rupa are void, without any further 
specification. 

(e) viie^a partly aprmiddka for the opponent, hut not for 
the i^iii; e.g. when a Siftkhya, diBcussLng with a Buddh., 
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maiotaitis that tho Stman, rupa, etc., exist da substance. 
No Buddhist school will admit that, so far us the ia 

oOQocmcd. 

(/) fifeyw portly apranddha for both ; c.g. if a Sarvasti- 
vftdio, discussing with a Muhisasoka (ft 1ft {IB), sajn that 
the post jjj) Olid the d/Mui» exist. The cxistcnee of time 
is aocdpted by both, but not that of the 

K’oei-chi expounds here under the item vprttsiddfiO'idui^ 
the oiain principles of the Voiiesika system, quoting also 
from the Doia-padarthT. Sec Ui. Vaik^ht System, p. 181 , 

PTij9iddhf(i«iffdMi}dh.o yathS iraDiinaA snfido tfi 

Here also we have eight cases 

(s) samheiiuMo existent for the opponent, but not for the 
vadiii~, e.g. if a Saiiikliya, discussing with a VaikfiJcn^ says 
that hanmn is destructible (Tfiio^m). 

(b) mmhavdha mistent for the vvdim, but not for the 

; the reverse of the preceding example, 

(c) satfd)t»tdha for both, os in the example of tho iVJP, 

(d) mndiandha noti-cxistent for both, as if a Sankiva, 
discussing with a Buddhist, Biamteins that itoman is 
x.'inukin^ 

(e) sandiandha partly existent for the opponent, but not 

for the »af{n; e,g. if a Sarvastivadm, dhteussing with a 
Sahkhva, maintoins thot the dUm» and the tnanas exist 
os a reality' Neither of them thinks that 

exists as a real substance; hut the Saflkhya holds the reality 
of ntJiian. 

(/) Satnbandlta partly existent for the ludiJi, but not for the 
opponent; e.g. if a Saivastivadin. discussing with a Mahiya- 
nLst, argues thnt atnuiii and paramanui exist os realities. 
The existence of the trtwiifi ns a reality is accepted bj' neither 
of them, hut the Sarv. accepts the rcnljtr of the paramS^vs. 

* So tluj tl?StY hut ft k known th(it ftotordjng to the Mahl&uiniEU, the paet 
M wfU aa the fiitLtrei, do oot eiiat. CL VuiuoitraV twii» on tLa iMti 
{trazul. h>- afaackda^ p. dti al^ea. BuddAimi%^ 

Pp i df, (tnpi]. by La *4 ff,). 
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[j7) S^nilidfidki parlly existent for both tbe vddin and the 
opponent ) e,g. if a Rarvastivadin, dsscu^ing with a Yai&if ika^ 
argties that ^fiviWw t<i anti sound iite both non-eternal. Si^hdva 
is accepted by neitber of them ; but the noii'et^mity of sound 
is imnintamed by both. 

(AJ Sam(mi}dh^ partly uoriHoxiatent for both l e.g. if tbe 
Sarv^tivadiUp dbeussing with a Jlahayamstp saya that the 
dtmfi-btiata exists dravifntah. 

E^tn dhama^!arHpa}nrdkarajiamuJ:hena pratijidddnd- 

j^QtfMavatcih AddJiiinavaiphahjalui ceti fradjMdo,^ 

The sentence dJiariim . * . mntJtena is to be referred to the 
five viT^£ddh<i~paJ:^do ^; is the dftnrmm of the 

proposition. This eentenco means that mistakes of such a 
kind prevent the right knowledge from beitig produced in 
tbe mind of the opponent and the Pmtipndrtfia- 

is to be referred to the three ajtrasiddha ; 
sddhana-vaiphdlyatnh to the pratnddhasavibandha. 

Aidddhdmik&ntikamrmldhQ hdvdldidjidh 

Asiddha-hdu may be understood as reason uot proved in 
itself {amddha cm hclu) or as a leation which cannot prove 
(/ta sddha^fi iti a^iddho-hetu). A reason is amikSntil^ when 
it is in the sapak^a ns well as in the tipaL^ ] it is called 
viniddhif B‘hen k is contradictory to the proposition, but 
proves the mpakm, 

Tatra sabddnityatcc iddhtfc cdk^trddft^ ubhaya^ddha 

Four cases ir— 

(n) Rcic^n nbsoliitcly exiatent+ but ajiraRiddh/i for both 
(example given in the NP,}, 

(A) Reason absolutel^^ non-cxlstrnt mid apraslddha for 
both I e.g^ if a ^bdika, diseiissing with a finddh. S4iya that 
sound is eternalp becansc it is included in the ctcrtml categories 
padfidrihas. Tiie Ae/u is unreal, since ueithei^ of them believe 
in the exifitence of the padurthas. 
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{e) Renaon partlj but upra^iddAa for Iwth i e.g. 

when the ^bdika asserts that every sound h cterfialp bceatise 
it L9 prtxluccd by some efiorf.. Both the vodin and the opponent 
know that this reason is not valid ro far as the eternity of 
external sound is concenied (see before). 

(<f) Reason partly noinjxifitent and aprmiddha for both; 
e.g. if o Sdbdika, dlscuisfing with a Buddbist^ say A that sound 
is eternal because it b incbuJed in the padarihas and can be 
perceived by the car* The first part of the renson in 
for both, 

♦ 

hriakatvHd id iabJdbliii^rjid'di'ddifiaiii prci/y anyafura^ddhab 

Eight eases:— 

(rt) Existent, unyatumMildbu for the opponent; example as 
that of the SP, 

(fr) Existent, nii^lar^iWAo for the i^Scffii ; c.g* if one 
who helScvea in the manifestation of sound 
discussing with a Buddhist, argues that sound is eternal 
l>ecaufle it is a product, 

(r) Nou-existeiit, anyatardMddha for tbe opponent; e,g, if 
a FailefiA'nf dbeuasing with a ^bdika^ says that sound is 
non-ctemab because it is Jiiclude<l in the ytma-paddriha. Tbe 
^ahdika docs not liclieve in the paddrthas^ 

(rf) Kon-cxistentj anyitiam^'ddfia for the ivdini e.g. if 
a ^abdlkap discussing wilh a Yai^ika, says that sound is 
eternal because it is included in the fpinn-padurtfia. 

(e) Existent^ partly anyatamsiddhn for tbe opponent; e.g^ 
if a Mabayanistp discussing TVJth a Sabdika^ argues that 
sound ifl non-eternal because it is perceived by the five sensea 
of the Buddha, whichj according to him, possess each tho 
totality ol sense perception. The opponent will admit only 
that sound la perceived by the ear. 

(f) Exbiteritp partly rntyatarn^dddba for the tddin ; e,g. if 
a Sabdika, discussing with a ^Iidiayanist, saya that sound ia 
eternal „ for the reason already referred to, 

(jy) Non-existent, partly unyaiamsiddha for the opponent; 
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e.g. if a VaiiesLkat duscuasing with a fiabdika, maintaiiiB that 
sound IS non-etemal j as It is includad in the ^una-paddriJiat 
and is perceived by the ear. Perceptibility by the ear la 
accepted by both. The guna-pad^rlha la a tenet peculiar to 
the Vai^ika. 

(ft) Jfoii'existeiit, partly anyafara^ddha for the fwdiw ; c.g. 
if a Sabdikot discussing with a Vaiiesika, argues that sound 
is eternal for the imson already referred to. 

In tlio iinuTiidim for the sake of another, the absolute 
an^jtardsiddhfi is not an error, if tbert? is the specificatien 
already referred to. ’ Hero K^uei-chi gives some examples of 
an^tarSsiddha wliieh may be found in some Buddhist texts, 
specially because in this connection ho bos the opportunity 
to extoll the rare ability of his nuistcT Yuan Chuang as a 
dialectician. One example of miijai<imsiddka is that which 
may be found in the third chapter of the Mnhatfdjta-^fnpart- 
gmh4i-^s(raf where it is stated that all i^fah^ami sulrm arc the 
word of Buddha (propasition}^ been use the whale of them do 
not coutTadict the principle that the individuum pudgatu 
(M # lAi is not the ainyitn (reason), as the Ekof^ara- 
ganta, etc, —) also state {exainpk)* 

This propo8ition+ if confronted with another’s pratijndw 
U anyatard,^ddhar because other schools, as the Hmayanists, 
do not admit that the Mahaynna is non-contradictoiry to 
the theory that the pudgala is not the uO^ictn, as they think 
that according to Mahayilna there is an eternally existent 
substance d^r/MTfi-like. Even if we suppose that MaLayana m 
not cODtradictory* anyhow the rt-jison is aimikdniiiaf bcsaiuse 
there are books of other schools as the jMna-pfasfham, 
which do not contradict that theory^ though it is known that 
they arc not the word of Buddha. Thereforep in order to avoid 
these errors, the great Buddhist doctor Jatfastna j]!), 
when he was about forty years old, propounded the foilowing 
inference: .411 the 31ahayana books arc the Word of Buddha 

^ Tlis ii thb fmulBiiieniflJ vurk on ihih AbkidbiirniA for 

tiie SuTbrU-TidilUH 
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(proposition) ^ l)€canfle tt&y are not mcluded among tlioae 
books which both the disputants equally do not recognize 
as the words of Buddha {ubhaj/osiddh^'^huddhaixicaTm^ 
€tmniarbkm€t) (reason), as the Eivtlarogatm (example). 

Bj iibhaya^iddbabuddhiviacana ** he meant the teaching of 
the heretics and of the Sarvistivadins (Jnsna-^pra^Iidna and 
six pddhs)k 

Nobody could succeed in refufcmg this Eyllogiain. 

But when Yuan Chmng met him^ he raised the following 
objection ;■— 

The JSnna^dB?^Mno, accordkig to a school of the Hinayiaa 
viz. the SairastivMna, represents the words of the Buddha, 
therefore it is impossible to say the helu : etc. 

In fact thia would me^iii that yoq accept the theory of the 
Sarv^tivadins that the JMna-pra^thaim is BmIdhiU^i!una 
But this k against the tenets of the llabayana. 

Moreover the Hinayaniat will argue that the Byllogiam 
expounded in that way is as it is a more supposi¬ 

tion of the Mahiiyanist that the Jfmna^pmstA^nu is not 
included among the words pronounced hy the Buddha. 
Therefore Yuan Chuang corrected tho syllogifim. expounded 
by Jayasenap substitatiug the specification accepted by our 
own system ^^ntijn^pra^ddh<t-nbuddhm^canu}. 

Taira sadhdrajjah iabdah prametfafvdn nilya Hi. Tad dhi 
nviydnityapakpiijoh addhnranahvd mmikafUikam yhafavat 
pramqfattdd aiHitfak iabda dhomd alitsavat pra^neyaivdn 
nitya Ui. 

This principle is based upon tho rule that a wide reason 
only can prove a wide proposition, but not n narrow or limited 
one, lest it shall bn anailcdnhta. In fact we may Imve two 
propoeitiona, a wider one and a narrower. Example of the 
first: “ sound is amtimn ” because even bealdc soimd, overy- 
tbmgt aecoiding to tho BuddJnst, is o}inifnnn« Example of the 
second: "sound is non^ternah beemuse there arc thing$ 
that arc ctomal.” A reason also can be w ide, e.g, " hec^nse 

it is known " or " because it can he perceived ", etc. It is 
JM. A^mL 1&31. 2rt 
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evident, in fact, that there ia no iharm^i which is not kaowable, 
etc. Or it can be murow ; e.g. “ because it is a product, etc.”* 
because there are things which are not products. If 1 establish 
a narrow {^-g- ** sound is non-eterttal ” or " it is 

eternal") and I employ a wide reason (e.g. “ becauee it is 
known, etc.”) then my reasoii is conmion both to the sajkik^ 
and to the vipak^i, and thereloro St is called auaiHn^i^ 
j£)- reason is valid only for a wide proposition 

(e.g. the for the un^m&iaj. A narrow reason can 

prove a wide as well as a narrow proposition (e.g. the condition 
of being the consequence of an effort can prove a wide proposi¬ 
tion such as becausOp as everything is andifmn, thera 

Ls no exbtcnce of a and it can also prove a narrow 

proposition^ e.g, the non-etemity of Bound]!. 

vipaksat^^ yaiha^ etc. 

In order to understand this esample we must remember 
what we already said conceming the two theories about the 
and the of sound. For the first 

school, sound cornea into osistEnce frojn a previous non- 
existence ; it b therefore produced, although after its 
production it lasts eternally; but it is not manifested as the 
consequence of some effort. On the contrary, the second 
school maintains that it exists oh aeternOf but it is actualJy 
manifested as the consequence of some efToft. Now if a 
discussing with a 

employs the argument referre^l to in the book, bis reason is 
not only for both, but also The 

reason b explained in the text. 

iabdah krtoh^val (Vabesika against iabdo- 
abhivyakti-vadin ■ see before). 

Mfdah itdvai^t^ ioltdalvtival {iMa-uipatti-v^in 
against Vaiicsika only). In fact, if this argument b used 
against any other school, the mason would be 

astitiharana-amikantihij because the other sects do not accept 
that sound has a nature of its owm But according to the 
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Vai^ikas, sound, nltliongli a has a nature of its own. 
and this nature is the sdtndnya-viie^ (soond-ncss)* Acscording 
to the iabda^ilpatii aehool sound is thjreefold l {«) echo, 
it CUP be perceived by the eats but it cannot espress any¬ 
thing ; (5) Aaffdatva, each word has an essence of its own, 
which exists even beyond the verbal expression. When 
BOine conditEntis are given, it ia perceived. Therefore it is 
not like the ioidb^tH] of the which is the sdmdn^~ 

vi^e^tva ; (e) verbal expression. 

Both theses, although different in many points, agree in 
$o far as they admit that the iubdaim is etemnl and can be 
perceived by the car. 

Ubhiifjok sam&a^Arlutvdd dvdv apy eldv ejto 
samudkuv em 

The proposition of the VaUepha^ as well as the proposition 
of the ^bdika, is unsbie to produoo an abaolntc knowlMlge 
in tbc mind of the opponent; and therefor^?, like the firat five 
enom a Ircady referred to, they are aiwiHji/iJta. In either case 
the reason is possessed of tho three chsTacteriatica that any 
Jtetu must have; but it is onutitafib'jto, even in the esse of the 
Vaisc^iJea, who is supposed to employ this argument ("'it is a 
product)*’, when discussing with a iabda-uipalii-vaditt (cf. 
abovo]. 

As tlierclore both reasons are amikarUiha, it Is out of 
place to recall the rule that the thesis which is wrong or to be 
refuted must bo expounded before, and the thesis supposed to 
be right afterwards (in this cose the right one is that of the 
Vai^iks, who holds a theory similar to that accepted by 
the Buddhists, for whom also sound is noc-etemal); eo the 
objection raised by some critics against tho order followed in 
the NP.: (a) Vaiiceika, (h) iSabdika, instead of the other: 
(fl) Subdika,! (6) Vaiiesika, followed in the Nyaytt^xMa is 
invalid. 

Moreover tho thesis of the Vaisosika is supported by the 

I Cf. my Brtieto Bvddiitl hgk btfim J.R,A.S., !9S9, p. 461 fl. 
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force of the evidence and that of the dgttma and thoreforo 
it IS madifeatly the right one. Not do we need to etitabLkJ]: 
the oon-etemity of sound following the tenets of an heretical 
Bohool such a$ the Vaifesika. The BorJdhap aa soon as he 
had the intuition of the real essence of all dliartnaj^t aaw that 
sound is noa-ebemal and expoimdexi this intuition in his 
teachings; therefore, just in order to show the mdependence 
of the Buddhist tczieta from those of the otiher achoolsp the 
Vaiieaikas are quoted here before, jind again those who do 
not accept Buddhism accept at least those notioDS which arc 
oonsidered as tme by common belief. Now it is evident that 
sound IS produced us soon as some cireuiiLstaiioes are glveHj 
and alter a little white it disappears ; so it Is ulear that the 
theory' of the i^abdikas is untenable. 


TtiJra dharnKmxtnJpampanla^^kaf^^^ yalM nit^h iiibdah 
kttakait'Qi pm^iimnantan^ihUviid vtiy helur 

vipak^ eva bkdt>ad virt$ddhah. 


The reasons given here arc twOj because tbe schools of the 

Seuud ii atcniAl; 


Subdikas are two :—^ 

JSaJbda-tttjKitit-uAdiii ; 

^imd ifl ; 

b«caas«t it u a producU 

Thio is ths cthxr* 

Tb& ripal'fa b poL Hai? rkiuuc- 
tojifltj? of being b pqmdunt b <ii 4 ilv 
in tbn uvpal:^ bul^ 

BbffQDt in tba fnintli 

tutu tfi tbfi AaIwmj&to). 


EwcaujHt it ]s tfaif oon»«|iHinc« of toms 
cSort. 

The Hipak^ Ul the cihnr. 

Tbs vipakfa {a thn li^tBing mud Ihe 
potp (rto.p; the n»Aqn ie ooiSSpletoly 
nbRmt in the nxutnat ia 

iOTiM of ihtf w pat" 

nan-sxurtent ia Aome other 
a* thfl l%htning (Kuiih Af/n of tho 
brfv-oiATa}. 


I)kaTrn£iviie^fi*ipQTtUis(idh<ifio yaihd jMifdfiJids ca-kfiurddiHifiih 
m^ghutatvao eJiayasajuidyaiigani&favad iti nyttm hetw 
gotha pSrSrthyam cah^radinam. sadhagati tai/tS satitha- 
tofwifn apt parasyStnianah stidhngfiig tdfh^tgoifdvgv- 
bkiedrSt, 


If a Saakh 3 ;^ ’wishes to establish that the atman U the 
percepieut, he cannot fonanlate the proposition ; the a/i/um 
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peticdveis and omplays the or;gaTk 9 of sense as the eye, etc./^ 
beeaiij^e the viie^ is anyaturosiMha i tbe hdu 

'*■ then would be ubhay^iddhi^ because for the 

Buddiiist the alma a ig noa-existentp and therefore t he Feoaon 
is out of place, while for the Siiychyu the uiman h not 
satnltaiu. The example^ on the other band, cimnot prove the 
»tidhya. Nor woo Id the proposition, * * eyeSp etc.* are necessarily 
for the sake of the diirtan,** be right. !n fact, the 
" for the sake of th^&ntan ”, is and the h^u, '* saftgM- 

tatrat, ** la con tradictoty to the dha nna si^hhsajm. Therefore 
as a mere expedient they try to formolato the syllogism in 
another wayt “ eyes, etc., must be for the sake of something 
else, para.” This **para ” is to be referred in their mind to 
the real d/nran, not to the empirioat egOp which is repreaented 
by the combination of the various senses and sense- 
perceptions i but they cannot clearly express this idea lest 
they fall into the errors already referred to j so they mae the 
undefined "*pafa” which nmy equally be referred to the 
{empirical ego) and to the asajtgfidla-Qitmn 

(real 

Now the real preceives the various objects through the 
eyesp while the empirical ggo does not use them, as ft is, in 
fact, nothing ebc but the sura as it were of the various senses 
mid senses^ experiences* On the contrary, bed, seats, etc.^ 
referred to in the example are of Komc use to the empirical 
ego, but not so much to the real ^ifnan. Therefore the reason 
^t>ghatatvdi can prove quite well the ^JaiaA™j[ia of the 
dh^rma (parJr/Aa»i} ■ but it is contradictory to the 
tfOcm (vm. the a^nghdUi-para that the Sankhya has in his 
own mind). 

d/iarmi&t)ariipiiiApatila$iidAano yaiha fta dmiyam na karvia 
na yu(io MamA, ^c. 

For tlie passage aee Di, Phitos&phy, pp. 6, 68* andl 

181 . 
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ubhayasiddho dvividhak sann omiks m 

An to the theory asserted in the NF,^ that incorporeity 
cannot be attributed to the ether* na it ia non-estbtent, tha 
objection may be mised; "ether is eternally non-eiistent, 
therefore its eaaenee is so that it is amiirta*\ This 

objection is not right, because when I say nitrjah iohdo 
^murtohvi both the propoaition and. the reason me affirma¬ 
tive; the proposition affirms the eternity and the reason 
affinns the property of being Now ether is only 

non-eiiataicc, and therefore it cannot bo omurla* 

Another objection is possible. The fa^Aa^J held by Maha- 
yanists eternally exists and therefore is called etemaL In 
the aame way the other is etoEnally non-cAjjitent; so that you 
mnst admit that it ia otemaL Moafeover, if it is non-ciiatcot, 
certainly it ia Wo reply that the paL^-dhimm ia 

of two kindfl : {d) it excludes only ( (H 3|), but it does not 
affirm II I say ■'tbo ahnan ia nonexistent"'* I 

mean to exclude the cxistcnco of the dhruauf not to assert its 
uou-cxistencc. In this caae the example also must be exclusive, 
not affirmative. (6) Kxclqaivo and affirmative. When I say, 
" the dtfmn is etemn!,'* not only do I exclude non-etemity, 
but I affirm also that it has an eternal nature. Tha example 
also then can be exclusive as well aa afllrmativep So^ 11 in 
the first case I say '*thodliwn is noa-exiatent, us the hom of 
a hare the example, bnaed on the simple exclusion* is right; 
but if I aajv “ sound is etcmalp like the other " when I discuss 
with somebody who doe$ not accept the existence of the 
ether,^ then the example would be only exclusive and therefore 
invalid. 

tpilra vinanmfjemt ric. 

The passage rf^fers to the ancient masters, who accepted 
other members of the syllogism, beside the reason and the 
dr^n^a. 

prafyak^m ixtipajidpodlmm yaj jndmm arthorupadau 
i^^jdtyddi&atpamrahilam tad ak^tfi aitsam prali 
VfiTtQte iti pfistyakmm. 
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ia uacd here in onlor to excludo falAc knowledge, 
aSj for iTiBtimco, that of a (aimirikG ■ in fact, thU also ia mma- 
jai^jiJdikjotpand-mkk^fri, but cannot bo called pmi^ksa. 

The **jfLdna " {]£ f^) of tho NP. oorreaponds to 
(ftf the MaMfjana4>huiharinii-sam^ukta-$a^n^^ 

Tho aontcnce etc., ia c3cplameci on the baaia 

of tho passage of the Nyu^-miAkha quoted in the Tattva- 
satkgraha^ 

The jifat^ahfa is of four kinds, (d) 

(35: ^ pwfio vijMiw (3[ til :6r): (c) sttm- 

samvednm (g (rf) i/of^i-jMna (g Tho theory ia 

already referred to in the Nytl^-mukha. 

Tmmtid yad anumeye 'rife jMmmiUjMidyaCe 'gnir anUy^h 
^bda iti m tad laitumdiiam 

The knowiedgo is tho upai^lhi-helu, while tho notiom 
hero there is lire *\ sound Is non-etemal are tho result 
which is known. As th^ oause may be different, viz. either 
a direct pcpcoption or nn inference, therefore the result al&o 
U twofold- In fact tho notions "here there is fire** and 
sound is eternal ** are dlSerent^ I may infer the existence 
of fire from smoke^ and therefore in this case the perception 
is the cause. But when I aaaert that sound b ncn-eternal^ 
this notion b tho consequenee of my being aware of the fact 
that it U a product ] therefore it is dcrLTed from an inference^ 
Now the fact of being a product or the smoke are the remota 
cause, while the memoty or the activity of mind is the near 

1 ThE^ (loGniikiq of tbo Kllqdcd to la ^ j]^ ^ ~y ||| ^ 

vhii^h. COnrs^pdEida to &n origiiul joBynm prat^ VfAo# i hut of. 

Btul34i^yutpAtiil 7€ZL K'uoiH::lu takes thift dfrUnilitru, trnm iha m 
;^ia^2^MJ^a'K^^k7l4A4ln^ that la to m.J'* (rom 

% Ks (ch. xv\) by StkmiiiiiAti U , Bat thii delnition ia to b« 
found already by AaaAgo* 

Thill fact K worth Tioting ^ it pror« that Dbanniildrti whan oaEnpJjfrtlnjii tbn 
de^iiLilJau of piuty^Jcfei u giTsn by Dibni^ followed aonuo tnditioo 4 
Currant before him among tha- anclant Yc^gicAtni. 
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cause^ Tliroiigti it I remember tbati wherever there is 
fimoke^ them m and that objects like a pot, etc^^ am a 
product and noB-etenml. It priKluces themfore those two 
particular noticiLS as a result* These three elements together 
represent the essence of the ctnumam^ 

UblutifatTa (ad ^fidnam p}iaia7n adhiffanuirupaimi 

Some objections are raised against the deflaitioii on the 
pranidm. First of all* they say, we know that a foot and 5 o on 
are the measure, cloth is the object to be measured^ the 
knowledge of the quantity h the result. Now* in the example 
already quoted^ the sentences ** fire k aon-eternal "* ete,p 
represent the notion to be known^ the putf^ak^a and the 
ant^iadiuf are the instruments* through which we know’* 
Which U the result 1 The Sarvastivadins on the other hand 
fiay: the objects are to be known^ the organs of 

sense are the histmment that know* the diia and cailamka- 
dkamias represent the result of the But according 

to the Bfahajanaj they iiddi the knowledge is the ixistrumcnt. 
Which is then the result ? 

The heretics maintain that the objects am to be known, 
the vijndnas know* the dtman is the result of the know ledge. 
But you* they say, do not believe in the ; which 

therefore will be the result of the praMoinas ? 

The reply b that tho very IcDowledge is tho result.^ The 
pfajjidnas know both the ^^<dak{(ana (object of the direct 
perception) and the sdfiiunya-kikH^i^ (object of tho inference). 
As the knowledge derived from the pratna^i^ k in fact 
nothing eke but a full realization of the form of their respective 
objects, in mind itself it k called a result. The form of the 
ejctemal objects (4S} only an appearance iu the mind* 
Owing to the difference of the function in one and the same 
we distinguish a moment or part which k active or knows 
and a part that is passive or it La known. 

Or wc may say that the pramefja (that which k to be knowm) 
is an image of the mind and therefore not being distinct from 

* For thk qiMltJAn of* BUmaii ad ^AfLlcikiii, on Brakrtw-mnu. It* ii* Sfl, 
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the mind, is called the jn'awtdirki. It m object and mind at the 
same mament. Or also we may say that the knowledge ie 
composed by three elements: (a) the viflion that represents 
the active moment ® M ^5*)^ f^) The consciousneBs, 

»m-sumvil (g J5 S^) which represeDts the result of the 
apprehension ; as any cadence ]b not distinct from its function 
(f® ^ Sffi HJ) therefore knowledge b called the result. It 

realizes the (o) form (tS) under wlueh the first mament, 

viz. the fusion manifesto itaelh These three moments are in 
fflct a totality. The $easanmt oa well as the moment of the 
%^on are the But the form also is called 

because it cannot be conceived as Bcpumtcd 
from the active moment, Acconlbg to Mahayana from the 
jsiv^or/tviV the vision-faculty arises which grasps the objects 
while the ^am is the vijfiuna derived from an object. 
Knoadedge is therefore a synthcfiia of three movements* 

iiyuanAxu/i 

Seven coses ore possible, when we have rccoiu^ to the 
trairupya of the reason os it b catablbbcd by Difmaga* (a) 
Deficiency of one hk§(iim ] three poeaibilities. (fc) Deficiency 
of two liik^ipis I three possibi Utica* (o) Deficiency of three 
taL^Ms ; one possibility. 

I. (1) Satlkbya against Sabdika : sound b non-etertialp 
because it m seen by the eyes/" dcficicney concerning the 
pal\y£f* 

( 2 ) i^bdika against Barvasti-vadin : ** sound b cternab 
because it b audible/^ deficiency ooDcema the second laJ^na* 
(») kL “ because it can be inferred 
deficiency of the third lak^m. 

li, (I) SabdJka against Buddhbt, “ Bound is not the congc- 
qucnco of some effort, because it ts seen by the eyes | 
deficiency of the first two 

(2) Deficiency of the first and third tatmna. “ The 
dfr/taii k eternal^ becanse it k not the consequence of some 
effort (against a Buddhist). 
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Dafitiency of the second urid tliird aa the 

four viruddfta Tietu,^, 

III. ^bdiku against tJi^ YAiieaika, "sound is^otcrnali 
because it Ls perceived by the oyes," 

II 

Tbe Edition of tice Tibetan Text of TfrE Nyayapeavesa 

Professor Vidhudelchara Shustrin of ViSvablittmtl has 
edited in the Gaekwad^s Oriental Serira (vol. xxxLx) the Tibetan 
text of the N}pya-prav€m comparing both translations with 
the Sanscrit origiml and the Cbmesc traaslatbr^ mado by 
Yuan Chnang,^ 

In this comparative study—the first of this kind attempted 
by an Indian scholar—the various readings have been carefully 
netted and dwu^ed* and useful indexes have been added at 
the end of the volume^ which will facilitate the reading of the 
Tibetan text* The book testifies to the di%ence and accuracy 
of the author. It is only to bo hoped that its example will 
have many followers among the young Indian scholars. T add 
here some further notes to the text* 

Comparative notes ad 1^ 9 : viftakm iii i Chinese seems to 
follow Skt. Iii is = Gh. ^ IS} Sfl must bo t^en as 
introducing the next sentence. It corresponds usually to 
Skt, yad lUa. 

3. 13 ; Ch. oorresponda quite well to Skt* 

OF pfutijila^bhdm^ 

Ad 3* 3-4p Ch. corresponds to Skt. Jtl 'S' 13 tfe samavd^- 
kdrariam {dirnd), 

T, 2 looks like a litteral trunslation from the Chinese. 

2^4^, the example shows that T. I is wrong when it 
reads, in 2, 16-17, prasiddhi-iiruddlia instead of 

In factp is the same as 

lo^-iaVuddAa. That a pr<mddha-sa7nbatidha is a pak^hdda 

* Thu text u tiAacd only qn the editlocd of tbe AiTan ttvailsbls in 

Ladi&, ilut ifl to a*y tbfl Nartlun^ ledjictinn. 
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is quite evident, because a thi&sh like tbb : " sound can bo 
beard cannot be the object of any discu»!?iQn, ns the relation 
between sound and audibility b already proved. 

Ail 3^ 5-7, Chin, corresponds to Skt>» pratipadam (j®) 
a^mbJtav^ (If; The diSerence in T.*2 is more apparent 
than real; in fact* it is evident that the translator* being 
unable to guess the e^act equivalent o| the Chinese characters* 
rendered the Chinese text in this rather ambiguoua way: 
s^ub mi dgQS pai p*%fir dab sgrub par nus k^ai^ qbras 6ii 
fitcrf pai p^yir* 

Ad 3, % T. 1* yan yan run Afl la ma grub corro' 
aponds well to anyatardsiddha ; I do not see the necessity 
of supposing an original yudgoggdsiddka. 

Ad 4, 8~Kip Chin, is not defective at all, but corresponds 
literally to Skt. 

Ad 6, 4-6p Chin. ^ may correspond to Skt, mruddha 
as well os to Skt* v^pari^^aK 

Ad 7, Hi-17, I think that the hypothesis advanced by the 
editor is out of place. I should be inclined to read ; * . * ^ 
pa ^kyes pa gdir «ie *an (or tfcift) bum pa mi rfay ces pa. 

So far as T. 2 is concerned, I think that the doubts about it 
arise from the fact that the Tibetan trai^lator could not 
understand tbo Ch,; de dag rtags la wts don nuiim 

dpog pa yin fa is an unclover translation of Ch. li} ^ 

Sit ]5 t Jt ^ 1 following: yaii dag pai pai ^es 

pa dah Idan, in whioh has been wrongly rendered as a 
possessive: dah Uon. Moreover the reading of the xyL is 
defective; instead of dab ^^t6i I think that we must read 
der fne *o. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON TANCA-KALA IN CONNECTION WITH 

pancahatna 

The significanco of tJie dilficiiit torm pntioa-iah tjjscd in 
ilaftJdhdrata, xii, 338,4 (Boinbny od.), doed not appcnr to bave 
been satisfactorily cleared up. It occurs in the list of the 
htindml names ^'hich Narada utters (along si-ith the epithet 
or description paftoarSlriia) in piaLso of NiLrayaqa in the 
well-known NarayaqJya episode of the epic, The full name 
or title of the deity appears in the test as p 3 ff(w*jtwffl-iart_r-/iaft', 
explained by Xilalraq^lin as ** the lord of the pa^ca-lola and 
of the pawa-kartr". Again, the devotees of Karayann, 
theEk^tina who woiahJpped him in the mythioal Svetadvipa, 
are a bo called (sii, 336 , 46 ) paffcti-ialaJPiaji, apparently 
meaning " those who know ”' and this passage, 

though not commented upon by ^ilakaq^ha, has an ob^uoua 
connection witli the passage under diseuftsiou, which 
Nllakaqtha explains. We are not concerned here with 
paiica-tarif, which is interpreted, not very aatiefactorily, by a 
reference to BAagaou^ifa, xviii, 14-15, where the five sources 
of u man's action are enumerated ; but KOakaqtha thinks 
that the paflca-idlof or “ five timea ”, of which Noiayaqo 
b said to be the lord, are the day and night (oAoralra), 
mouth (tn^), season (rtn), half-year or solstice (atfam) and 
the year (nammlMira), Tina interpretation is scarcely 
convincing ; for, even if it applies to Narayaqo, who may be 
supposed to preside oi'er this tomponij dispensation, it is not 
clear ns to what the Ekantins have to do with a knowledge 
of this tlivkion of time. There is, on the other hand, no 
support for Grierson's equation’ of pajlm-An/a with tho 
specific "PaheariitTa rules*', which arc connected with the 
five times at which the five sacrifices {U, the daily offering 
of the Panea-Mnhayajnaa of G|hya and Storti works) are 

* /itdMH Aniipiars, SejiteoiW, IftOS, pp. 200 aod Sac. lootBote S3. 
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^id to he pcrforoied. The fact tli&t NamTaga'a apecial 
devotee Uparicaia-Vaaii b mentioned (xiip 337, 30) aa 
performmg five $aprifioes to the deity at five timea is hardly 
enough to oonncct the term with the five Bnihmagic domestic 
Tituala and eorrobomte the etymology or significance 
suggested. The ortbodox five Mabayajfias need Hot be 
performed at jive diffcDDnt times of the day; at least 
no such five times are prescribed. N^or need they be 
performed in honour of KarayagSp The Narayaufya pafka^ 
kala^ therefore, need not be connected with them. It may be 
suggested that the term refers to the rites and services to 
be performed by a Yaisgava during a day, which is divided 
into five parts. Such observances apparently form the 
thenio of later Vaisgava ceremonial works lite Patica-kala^ 
kranm^^ Fa^-Mla-lriya-dlpa,^ or P<iii&t-kiila-paddhaH^^Qf 
which obawanecs a remote tradition may be presumed to 
have e^dsted from the epic times. But it would be hardly 
critical p in the absence of further evidence, to import a meaning 
from the later developments of Yab^aviam into the 
Karayaoiya or Pancaritni cult of the epic. Unless the word 
Can bo shown to refer to gome obscure rites or doctrines of 
a special character of the Nariyagjyas, Ekantbis^ or 
PaScaratras^ we are inclined to offer the explanation that 
Pancakala b nothing more than an extended synonym or 
variation of the term Fancaritra as a designation of the cult 
ilBclf. The term paucti-Hfcr-jwrii, as an epithet of Narayana, 
would then bo easily connected with the other one, pdnmra- 
uaed by Narada in the immediato context; and the 
Ekantios would be in the sense that they were 

well versed in the Puncaratra doctrine, 

^Ve are not concerned here directly with the origin and 

1 D»mbiid ig Dt^ripiive Col. o/ Oouf, Orienid US, Madnu, 

yoL Yy p, 2073 . 

* MflltEocEicd £g Bariwll, Tanji^rt Uatdhipiiet p. 314. 

■ lD0lu£ect in Oppetu UMs cf Saruk. MSS, i# Smslk^rn /fUia, No. 291. 

* NlUkAqtlLA eiplflijw tilia tcnn m OM who u&ttUsAblft by fcho«riptTire 
cf Ulh P^Dqj^tru 
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precise meAiiitig of tbc term Paficaratra.^ Leaving aside 
fanciful etjTiialogiea suggested wo need not discuss in dotail 
whether the toim should be connected {!) with Fimi^- 
Njirayi^ia's pfi/Tca-mlm mUra described in the Saiapaiha- 
Brahmana {lui. 6* !) sa lasting over five nights, or (2) with 
the five {pojTco) principal topics or kinds of knowledge {raira, 
as the apocryphal Namdlya puts it) dealt with in the later 
Fancaratra aystem or texts, or, again, (3) with the later dogma, 
of the school whiiiih apeata of five-fold manifestation of the 
supreme ddty by means of his Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, 
Antarynmin, and xVrea forms.® But it is clear that the last 
two (and other such) explanations of the term are coimected 
with later developments of the scliool or system, and cannot 
be authenticated by anything contained in the descFiption 
of the cult in the epic itself. The origbat records of the cult 
are not available, but in the absence of any other data, the 
Ptirti^-NiLrilyaoa hj^jothesis appears to be the most pLauaible 
explanation. If this view h accepted, then it is not difficult 
to connect the specific connotation of thne^ involved in 
Puru^-Jfiirayaoa^s continuous sacrifice for five days and 
impbed in tJie dcsignarion Pahearatra of the cult itself, with 
the obvious general signification of time in the term Panca- 
krda employed with reference to Nahiyapa and his Ekantins. 
Is it possible that the FaEcarutras had a mysterioufl five-day 
rite in imitation of the mythical panca-mtra 3aitra of the 
original Purtisa-Xorayaoa,, just in the same ’way as the 

^ It la imiiHAdv ncccaemry to paUit OQt thsW eVfln if Uj^ir origtn tulglit 
bsTQ hern EtdeiTenelcnl, tb« I'niliT&iritrAfl uv Apparently £dciitifi£!d with 
the EkuntKhi of Xarnya^Tyaa in the epia. Apart from tlup IilAt that- 
Kiiiiyaiia hiniHlI if caltcd Pnacarntrikip wc am told (xii. 339, 110- f.) 
thal the PoDL'antma oaly m|€nsi£«| tKc cult ititrodiu^ by Noroda, 
whxU mtiat be the doctriae arplaiiud to hfm by Niriya^a biwall. 

* A. GoTltHliii^iya STAmbi in JMASy 101U pp. ft 

* F. Otto ^^broder, tnfwducXisTA ia the. jPaiiorrAlotv Adyor 

lOlEk pp. iU L Or the term Paftcaratra TTWy 1 m? nipposnl t* refer to tho 
fire forma of worahip ot tho eyetem, vLe., ahhi^rnttmif 
ndiA^Iytr^ and popa, which Sonkom mentions (cm Brahtm-mUm^ li, 2; 42} 
in hii tioU» of ibe tchool. 
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mythical three strides of Vi^u^ es a peisonification of 
Brahma^ic sacrifice^ were iemtated by the BrobioB^ic 
sacriBcer'a three brides in the ritual f Perhaps the 
performaur^ of five Bacrifiecs at five times in honour of 
Naraya^a by the iegeudiyy Ebantin, Uparicara-Vasti, has 
something to do with such a rite. 

8. K. m. 

J>iJOCA, 

2&tkiut^. loaa 


URDU GRAMMATICAX NOTES. IT 
(a) Gender of Nouns Ending in 
The rale that nouns in -a are masc., with the exception 
of some Sanskrit worda, all Hindi doninutives in and 
certain Arahic abstracts, ia only approximately correct. 
I have made some lists which may be of interest- It might 
he claimed that one or two of the Hindi nouns are diminutives, 
but I do not think they can fairly be iso dc»eribed. 

Hindi fera. uouna ending in -a — 


ffurjut^, large pit. 
fhUiyd, earthen pot- 
muni^, aiuadavat. 
muim, skirling. 
xhanm, magpie robm. 
Atirrw, poor land. 


bodice. 

jSnffiya, jdftffhiya, drawers. 
chdU^t betel nut* 
ntanMiyd, arsenic. 
badhiyd, bultock^ gelding, 
bkat kafa^j/d, a prickly plant. 

And the proper nacnea :— 

Lanhd^ Ceylon. 

Gaiigd^ Ganges. 

Jamnd, Jaixina. 

The fonowing are worth adding, for they are so common 
that the fact of their being Sanskrit is forgotten:— 
jatd, matted hair. womhip. 

ghatd, dark cloud, sabhd^ assembly. 

mdtd, necklace. dayd, mercy. 

Ennallpox. 


Aji^Aiijd 

Geneva. 
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To ttese we might add 

hirpat kiiidiie3g+ bid^^ knowledge* 

The following Peraian feminizes ihould be noted:— 
shahndf fiute. asiyd com mil]« 

hom. p nru' a htn ent. 

curt o exoufie!» ddga^ deceit. 

iard, inn. jnrw caring, etc. 


JO, place. 

A few Arabic feminines in -d should bo morded os not 
being abstracts:— 

durtyd, world. r name of a snia in the Quran. 

§&hbdf wincn ktmld^ chemistry (Greet). 


(ij Ab^ Nouns denotixo Hales alavats Masc., an 

THOSE DEXOTTNO FuMALES ALWAYS FeM. 1 

It has often been pointed out that house, 
bmily, etc., even when used for “ wife ”, retain (as is 
natural) their xnnsc. gender. I have never seen any tnentionod 
on the other aide, and therefore venture to adduce the 
following:— 

badkigd f*, bullock, gelding. 

osdmT f*, client, tenant (mala or fentab]. 

savdri L, passenger (male m fomcile). 

iafidf f*, the government, also single individual, your 
honour, his honour. 
poiis, puHsj puh, h, the police. 
ra'vjyat t, plur. ri'dpf f. subject, kndholderp tenant, 

(c) The Meaning of ^*JlN*i” in Compoonus. 
jond, go, when added to the root of another verb to form 
a land of immpouud verb, either contains or does not contain 
the idea of goingCan mles be given ? I would suggest 
the following:— 

(i) When added to intr. verbs jdnd does not contain the 
idea of going ” :— 

baifh geyd, sat down* 50 went to sleep, 

came. 

jiAi, AvniL 1031. 
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The verb ilseJf may of eourse imply motion, hat ^ya, 
moved ftway. 

An exeeptioiip perhaps^ is ufh whieb means not to 
rise up, but to move out of one liDtuie mto anotlier. 

Along with tlie3o tnuBt be included the occasional use of 
jd'im with kamd, to form an intr. compound : — 
sirdf/at katgayd, penetrated {m/, into). 
jagah pakafyayd, found a place m). 

As my coUeagucj iMr. G. E. Lceson, has pointed out, jdnd 
often limits the meaning in a peouliur manner^ Tbb point 
deserves a note to itself. 

(ii) When added to tr. verlis Jana normnlly contains the 
idea of '‘going ” :— 

rupaffd dc yayd^ he gave a rupee and went off* 
khifkitfd tor gaydj bo broke the windows nud went away* 

htxacpltons. While it is difficult to say with certainty 
that in any given cam the idea of moving away is entirely 
absent^ we do find sentences in which it m so weak that wo 
may disregard it. 

(a) Verbs meaning undoiratand'‘take inetc. :— 
tjioi tar I $aw and went way, or I saw and took in* 
mnl iQfmjh 1 took in or have taken in. 
wMii jdn yaga, 1 took in or have taken in. 

mat dekh §agd, I looked and went, or I looked over (the 
volume), 

(i) Verbs zneanbg eat** or drink ” 
sdm khdnd ragnf gayd, or hump icargayd^ or ihd gayd, he ate 
fill the dinner and went off, or he ate it up. 
shatbat pi guyd, he drank the sherbet und went off, or he 
drank up the sherbet. 

So kaim i., cat i., nig^dnu, rat or awaUow up. 

T. Guahame Bailev. 
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ASSYillOLOOrCAL NOTE 

LTOAL-Ki-GDB-ffi-PLT.Dfi Contemporary of Entemkna? 

Inscriptioiis of the early kings of Ercch kayo been fixyavated 
at XippuT, and are Tyritten in a script which suggests that 
they may be older tlian the first known lino of kings and 
goFemors [pstesii] of Lag^rsh. Tlic names of these early 
kings of Ercch as found on tnanumeDts of Nippur are 
commonly read L’ugst-X'i-gub^fii-dv^^dit^ and 
(also Jndgmg from the script of the inscriptions 

of Lugalzaggisi.^ these two kings of Erech cannot bo placed 
long before bis period** Jjiigalzaggisi was a contemporary 
of the last three kings of the fourth dynasty of Kish {middle 
of the twenty-eighth century b.c,) and the great line of kings 
and patesis (ijjoH-u) of Lagash were probably contemporarJea 
of the earlier kings of the fourth dynasty of Kish, [t is, 
therefore, probable that Lugal-ki-GUB-ni-dd-du and Lngal- 
kisal-si reigned at Erech and TJr in the time of the same 
Kish dynasty, and ware contemporaries^ of Eannatum and 
Entcmena at Lagash and the kings of Kish, Gimil-Sin, 
Ur-Zamamaina, Zitnutlar. The dynastic lists recognize Kisb 
only as the capital of Sumer and Accad in this period, but 
the rulers of X,agash and Ercch also call themsclyea 
indifferently “ kingsor “ patesis **. So Akurgal son of 
Ur-Nina and father of Eannatum is described as king of 
Lagosh and also patesi of Lagash.* Unikagiua calls himself 
king of Ingush but bis great predecessors, Eannatum 


^ 1 Hilpflicttt, OU Babj/hmUn Xoe. ^3-5 ; 86 {bUo king ol 

Ibid*, Kqb, bo i 0L-9i kiii^ af tJr, Xo* 88, scooind tbjh, I* y, 
A rass t>uml ot Ur dedteated by the leenm to bear the 

Ofttnee [LvjruO-tV-fUUf and tV AjouwO™, 

No. 3. 

* IJjjtL, No. ST. 

* Son the ludbckkLua ivinKric of TharMu^rtangin, RA. dti, p. o. 

* EAnnktum WM ft conlrfEipomT^- nf Ztlzy, Mng of AkiL^k, llnJ nf a ceriAin 

Al ^ ^ king or Kluh. both QSMcidtionfNl in the d^vruifttfci ]Uu \ 

* Thlin^u-Dangin, SAK, 11, No, i, if, S, ami 2U in, ; 27, I i 
ii, 1-JL 
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And Sntemena clAim tho lesser title p^en* On tlie other 
hand, ITrukaginn also appears in temple records as 
In Revue d^Ass^doffie xxvii^ 125 Mr. Gadd published an 
important text of Entediena patesi of Lagash which states 
that ho and a certain pates! of Erech^ 

“ made brotherboenJ/" formed an alliance,^ The similarity 
of the name of this pa tea i of Ercch with the name of the 
king of Ercch commonly road Ltufd-ki-gub-m-du-du is 
striking ■ the fact that this king of Erech must have reigned 
about the same time as Eotemena also forces upon one 
the suggestion that there must be something wrong about 
the WAy in which the name Luffat-ki-gub^i-du-dfi has been 
read. The reading mtrodiiced by Hilprecht, OBI. ii, 46 
has been generally adopted; Hilprceht’s mterpretatioa of 
the name tuffal-ki^ub-mdiidu = kirm-tiui7izazu{u]-uiaklil, 
"The king baa finished the place/* ibid,. 58. n, 2, is clearly 
grammatical and natural. The sign after ni in the new text, 
RA. xxvih I25p^ 17 is taken by Mr. Gadd for REC. 469, but 
the form (upper hori^utal stroke protruding to the left^ 
perpeadicniar interior stroke} leaves considemblo doubt. 
If it is this sign* it may be read ei. At% or CT. 7. 4Tp A. 16 
has a sign which is practically identical but the variant, 
Reisner, TU. 173, 13 has here ntd ■ it h impossible to ece f?wi 
in the Riga on B.M. 17775, In GenGuillac. Titles CuttSf&mm 
XVj pi, 14, L 187, the sign appears to be intended for dor. 
confused with (= REC, 48)* In any case tfi is 


^ RT€. 4S, Rpt. iii, but 20, Kev. ii, " lang,"' 

' The ,iHn wtth i,i, '< brother," nod 

urn, "to proiectv" ■« dblerenl •i({iia in the nneiiniiL Ktijit. .SSS, REC. 

S, hue cotIe* nboTe tliE hoiitonUl •Imft, j» Jei.«.iii, bia biOtliEr, 
AJiotte do ]i Kwivs, DP. nr, i, fi. Bui lu.-w ' Aii^rju la □rl.dw. As 
ons who DlmertTEe the uacimnnd oi Kini^Erud." Gu<b». Ci'l A 20 1 
Gf. Deimd. J’nra. S^go Lbl. X«. 31-2. It h the «cnnd Uru luru} which 
» W to unnn^, "Epewr." See DehceL rnm. ii. 30, Rev. i. 13; 

Gud™. St. E, 3, J ; C. 2. 33 ; C^l. A, 21, 3|. The lonn originnllv used in 
the idec^atnj for +Xemw(T) mpd Tof llie eilv Uri ia Jitf. " brother.” S» 
j^ar« ii. p|. ii, Clial. t, 6. 
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written in a form dmoat ideutica! with that used in RA. xiyii, 
125,17 and in CT. 3,1, B.M. 1216G, 2. 

Is it pOELsible then to read ie for ffub here 1 GUB ia glossed 
ie'tf AJSL. 36, J59 C, 14; the Aceadlon rendering may bo 
vtagam ; cf. i4g) -= tmgam, Br. 7i2S. with GUB^^-m) ^ 
wwjfdfu, 4889, but this is improbable ; for tlie same text, 
AJSL. 36,168 B,2G, has = mdja-ru. It is probable 

that GUB bos the value ie in two passages indicating that 
a compound verb is construed with iu, iegud-dii 7 ttdi-du-GUB 
{ie) tfi-jm-ifi-rfi-c, “He provided sleek oxen and sleek kidES," 
Gudea, Cyl, A*, 1, 14, and parallel passage, gud-dti tnAi-du^ 
GUB{ae'f gii-be-&um, He slaughtered sleek oxen and sleek 
kids,” 18, 7. Jn both passages Thurcau-Dangin also took 
GUB for a particle reading rd. But admitting that these 
compound verbs si^i and gij-Jiou are construed with ra, it 
would be difficult to admit this with neuter objects; for ra 
is construed with pereons, and iu, ie with UiingB.i There 
is a clear example of si-di (also si-sd is a correct reading) 
construed with in. ie; Uluru ^*E-TUM-UR-m^-H si-di- 
dn-£u = tilparm u hibabit ititi SidMuri-icit "’When thou 
dircctest javelin and shield,” RA. 12, 79, 17. 1 did not 
understand the syntax in my edition, ibid., and supposed 
id to stand for i«, making a causative verb, iu-ti-d.i. It is, 
therefore, most probable that GUB is the posiJLted directive 
particle in the passages cited. 

Comparing the two readings of the name of the king of 
Erech and using for the result ia (1) 

(2) {ii, or perhaps «)-rfil-dii. The order of 

the signs in early names is not constant J with this reading 
the name as initten in HA. xx^'ii, 12& is Lugal-ki-n{^ic^&-du 
(or rd-rd, uf-id), perhaps, "The king made fit for his place,” 
which is not good Sumerian, H never being used in that way. 

the earth,' is possible. Only efu^u or ru^ru are 
admissible readings, and the name being derived from some 

’ flam*™™ Ommthan f S). CL Nibni-M bdi mv nn-na-dib-bi, 

" To Enlil uti Nippur he Aorieiictf," Zimmeni, KuJiiifler, IST, ii. H. 
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uoknown mythological poem muBt remain unexplained. 

fii-Jii-rfi/, *' The Icing (title of 5ome god) taa made 
it beautiful on earthis the most probable interpretation. 

Granting that this is the reading, then 
aa road by Qaddp is clearly the king of Erech, liitberto known 
os Lugalkigubnidudu. The new inscription nmkes him 
a oonten(jpK)rary of Enteniena which is certain from aU the 
historical evidence* It is incrcfliblc that famous kmga of 
Erech in the aame period should have names (m the old 
reodiiiga) so sunilar, and it is certain that they are the same 
persons. 

S* Lang DON. 


THREE PAHI^WI NOTES 
1. Tile “ Habe ” in PaulaVI 

In the Chapter of .flnimals of the Iranian xecenslDn of 
the BunduhiSnp the seventh kind of animal is the ham : 

p* 90^ I. 10. Jgp^-u hftfiom saAwy 

“seventhly the (hare) that is the donkey- 

eared/* This passage wqa not understood by the writera 
of the Indian recension nor by the Pajjandlst. The Indian 
Bundahi^u has (edp Justip p. 30-1) 

xarg<Q>£ in Avestan letters. The Pazandist (P4zcnd 
TextSp ed. Anti^, p, 41, L 13) has zl^l, and 

according to West (5B£. v, 49^ n, 4) the monoseript 
M. 6 hoa h^st. This reading naturally suggested 
the Pahlavi styd or &iyak ** black and so 

’West translated it. Then the word |^.m hast (= that 
is ”) was meonvement and is ab:?cnt from the Indian 
recension* But the word of the lratiiai:i recension 
is certainly to be read stikuy derived from the Iranian 
saha~ ** hare "p which is well represented in the Eastern 
dialects down to the present day^ Parachi sah&h, Oimuif 
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iikak, Afg, soe m., svyn f., ‘WaIcW aiit, Yidg* sty. TLe 
nuddJe Sakan hoa the form without suffix: safia-, of 
which tho Qominativo aiitgiilar gahj, (take is found twice in 
E. xiv, 20, 23 (Leumaim, Mttiirtya-Sumitit p. 41). In the 
western dialects, apart Enjm this tahuy in Pahlavi, the epithet 
mr-ffdi doukev-med ” replaced the word saha-. In 
Ossetic {TagaurLsh) tho hare is tQrqSs *'long-eared 

From these Iranian words it is safe to conclude that Tndo- 
Iranian had ^sasa- " hare ”, preser\’ed as *saha- in Tranian, 
but altered by assimilation of the sibilants in Indian iaio-, 
cf. Avfistan fmrura- -< Sanskr. huahira^. This 

dispenses for lndo‘lranian with Brugmann’s suggested 
connection of Sanskr. ioia* as a reduplicated formation 
with Greek KCKijvas- Aaywoi^f, Kp^^g (Brugmann, TffLGram. 
i, 2, 732). 

2. “Snjc” 

Corresponding to the Armeoian loan-word apretum, 
aprUum " silk “ quoted by Hubschmann (j4r»a. Gram., p. 107), 
the Middle Iranian form is found in Pahlavi {Iran. Bund., 
p. 146,11.13-13): ert xrafstrSn (^armazd pat karvup-diS^ vas 
apSi nia jf«( f daman mrt^nel, makas k£ angupiti kunit, 

iirm kS apreim ** as for these noxious inscots 

Ohormazd through his all-seeing providence toms them 
largely to the profit of his creatures, aa the *fly' which makes 
hoQcy, and the worm which makes silk,” Again, in Iran. 

Bund., p, 144, 1, S: &irm i apriiam '‘silk¬ 

worm the form from which the Armenian apreium was 
borrowed. The meaning of tho word in Pahlavi is at the 
aame time assured in accord with Arm. apreium ” silk ” 
and IfPers. abrllani silk The NPcrss. afrreJonv, later 
ojinjam, passed to other Trunian dialects, Bal. ahrSiam, 
Munj. rTciwn, Wakhi wTium, iSkaSmi ofirctfutti, Sughni 
idfreium, Afg. mresam {see Zarubin, Iran, i, p. 173; Morgen- 
atierne, Etym. Voc, Pazhio, p. 90), Besides this compound, 
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aprihtt < tke shriple word Occurs in KPere. 

t^arny n&rni with the same meaning "aillc^V Both words 
dcriv<jd from rtn- to apm ”, KPera. nis- 

(the -B- may represent Indo-Europeaii k or of. NPer&i 
li^tan^ fe- ftj-, “to lick/" Greek with Gie common 

suffix -fR^, 

3. “Wabf” 

Further support to the interpretation of Avestan 
(Bartholdmae, ^f/iVon. Worterbuchy I346J by comparison 
with BaL “ bee, wasp, liomet ”, is given by 

the word va^i, written and in PahJavi. The 

word occurs in the /ran. Bund, as the name of one of 
the ^rrafstrun ” noxious insects*": p* 144, L 11, ^ 

^Hy nrta 

(var, lect, ) va^l hat 6iMrf aSitugnai Sh^ t X 4 lnak 

aitfaJaln kunSt ffUin, “waspa of aeverol kinds, that also which 
makes ita house and nest of clay*' (lead TriVj-en), 

Again, p, liS, 1. 11, tif 

twjSs hi kunijidf ” the genus 

of wasps which make nests of clay ” (read as 

in 144, H and ryA^^-cM}. The same word haa 

been recognised by Benveniste in Sogd. (Buddh,) *^wz*k SCB. 
146 (Benveuistc, Le Mtta des €i rfcj ii, p. 31). 

In the pAmtr dialects ^lunjuni has prcseiv^cd icdfHya ^ wasp, 
gad-fly ” (ZarubiUp Imn. i, p. 1T4). The Avestan 
may, therefore, now be confldentiy translated by wnap or 
hornet *\ 


H* W. Bailey. 
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THE KIKGDOM OF KIKZUWADNA 

The geographical position of the kingdom of Xi^suwadna 
has been not unjustly the subject of considembk discnssioii 
among Hittite scholara^ as it has an important beartng upon 
both Hittite geography and kiatoTy. Pi^ofessor Forrer and 
his followers placed it in Paphlagonia; in the Jounml of 
Helitnic Sindie3, 1923, p. 43, I assigned it to Eaatcm CiJida 
extending from the Saroa to the Euphrates, and ik, Oadd 
and Professor Gdtze subsequently arrived at the same 
conclusion. In fact it was dlihcult to arrive at anj" others 
since the tribute paid by Kiz^uwodna to the Uittite king 
Mutallis, consisted only of arga7itan7ia or ** mnres-pnrpk ” 
{A'R i, No. 5, 48), which was in such large quantity as to 
fumisb the Hittite language with a word arkamnia^ for 
'* tribute " in general. The murex, however, is not foimd 
in the Black Sea, whereas it was the chief trading commodity 
of the north 4?astern part of the Medit^erranoan. Moreover, 
Kizzuwadna had both political and commercial connections 
with Egypt, while in the treaty between Mutallb and 
Sauassuras, the king of Kizziiwadna, the Une of boundaTy 
is the river Savri which, na 1 have aliowii elsewhere* must 
be the SAros of classical writera and the Savranchai of modem 
Turkish geography, Zilappuna, which is placed upon the 
eastern side of it by Mutallis (KB. No, 5^ 63}^ must be 

the Zazlippa of KUB. xxUi, p, 22, 12, 24* which waa in 
Kizzuwudna and not far from the Mitannian capital" 
WnssiJggannas. "The land of Ataniya” on the western 
side of the river I would identify vdth Adaniya "the district 
of Adana ”, which is coupled with Tarsa (Taraus), Unnakhara 
(Ass, Ingiia, Gk. Ankhiak) and Qummanna (Komana) in 
KVB. xxf 26, iU In the treaty with Sunassurasp Kizzuwadna 
is describcfl as adjoining the Mitannian Murri (not KJiam or 
Khurri I) who were thdr eastern neighbours^ while Isuwa 
lay to the north of the latter. 

In Keikehri/turkunden aus Boghaztdi xxiii. No. 68* 
Professor Gotze lias receutly published the text of a treaty 
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mndo bjf" the Hittiie king Arnuwnudaa II with tliB citv of 
Ismiriga which oontauu iin important paesaget luiiortmiately 
much mutilated, relating to Kiazuwadxui. After a tcfereoco 
to certain “ anstcetmTies *' we read: 

(11) “ And do [you] men of Istnirika (fie) observe your oath 
of vasanllago {littkitja ARDU'Nwwri); Ekhaltea . , . , (13) 
[in] Kizzuwadnn hereafter [shall be his ?] tho city of ZoKlippas ; 
now he is in the city of Wa[ssuggiinnas] , . . [13) [X] . , , is (is) 
a man of Ismiriga ; in hiz2uwudnn the city of Wttssugannas 
(sic) is liU city ; War[ti)aa] ,.. (14). ., [ia a man] of Ismicign ; 
now his city (ia) Ziyaayoa’, in Kiz2uwa[dna] the city of 
assukkanas (jtc) [ia his city] . . , (15).... a man of Istnlriga; 
his city is Ziyaaiyoa; in Kiazuwadua liis [city] is 
A.ssiik[kanaa] . , , (16),,. , a man of Isniiriga; his city (is) 
Ziyaaiyaa; in Kizzuwadna it is Wossukfkanas] . . . 

(17)...... immoa, Nanis and AIJwilbus, 4 men of lamirik 

(tfic); in Ki2j!qwad[na is their city] . . . (18). 

tnozziyaa and hlurlannis, 2 men of Ismiriga; their [city] 
is .Adiuas , . (19) ..... [in Kiz^uwadna] the city of Amnos 
(is) their city; Akiyas and Khukbannnis [2 men] of Ismiriga 
(20) .... [in Kizzuwadna fj Toruiisaa (is) their city; 
Zardiimannis and ... was, 2 men of Is[mirigaJ (21) . . , 
misas, id Kizxuwadna Urita (is) their [citi'], 

(22).btiriya ; in Kizauwadna Urussa (ia) tlieir [city] 

... (23).... [a man of the] city of Irrita ; in RiKzuwadna 
U[russ4isJ is his city .... (24) .... is and Pariyamuivas. 
2 men of the city of Zazlippaa 
The passage, ia spite of its mutilation, makes it clear that 
in the time of Amnwandas 11 about 1230 a.c. Wossiiggonas, 
once tho capital of the Hiurrian .\litanaJ, was included in 
Kizzuwadna, like Irrita wbicli is coupled with it bv 
Subbiluliiuna {KB. i, No. 3, Rev. 48^). As Dr. VV’eidner 
points out (Politische Dokmnente aua p. 26), Irrita 

was situated between Carchemish and Harran, and wo may 
therefore conclude that AVassuggniuuts was situated, not on 
the eastern branch of the Khabut, ns Professor Hrozn^^ 
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has suggested, but is the beighbonrliood of tbe Euphrates. 
In the cloaing days of the Hittite ciuplre Kizzuwiidnn must 
have gained possossJon of the Mitaimian districts facing 
Carchemiah; the possession of them, however, did not 
last long, as the northern invadem, mare espccinlly Mosobtans 
and Kaskians, descended upon the cultured lands of the 
south, destroying, according to Ramses 111, the kingdoms of 
the Hittites, Qody {probably KiKSii-wadna, whore the two 
last syllablea arc auflUal ns in Kalyk-adnos), Carcbemish, 
and Phoenicia, occupying Cyprus and finally cstabliahing 
themselves in “ the land of the Amorites The older cities 
a-ere to a large ei^nt destroyed and with them perished 
the older geogntphical names. 

It is worth notice that Subbiluliuma " descended " from 
the highlands to the towns of Suta and Wassuggannas, which 
must have adjoined one another as they were both plundered 
by him at the same time, and that as soon as the work of 
plundering was oompleted ho crossed the Euphrates and 
enteiwl “the country of .4leppo “ (A'J?. i, 1, 27-^0). The 
treaty of Arnu wandos LI with Istniriga a'a* probably connected 
with his wars in the region.^ of Isnwa {between the southern 
bank of the Arnaniaa and the Euphrates) and Kumfi-kha or 
Eomann, which are described in the fiagmentaiy texts aUo 
published by Professor Ootse in KUB, xxiii, Ko. 7*2. Hero 
bis antagonist was Allta or hlidua, who must have represented 
the Phty'gian invadom then making their w*fly from Europe 
and north-western .4sia Minor and driving tbe Moschians 
and similar Pontic natjons before them, 

A. n. Savce, 


THK IIITTITE MONU.VliNT OF EAEAUEL 

In the brilliant chapter on the fragments of Hipponax in bis 
jlsibiU’c Elements in Greek Civilization (p. 146) Sir W. if. 
Ramsay has shown {!) that in the fragment describing the 
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Kovfll Road to Smvma the oortect tending, or rather division 
of words, in the fourth line is— 

wa! fiVTjfia T^tos MirraXtSt, iTdXft,vSos, 
and (2) that tbe reference ia to the two famous stelte in Karabelp 
one of which was supposed by Herodotus to represent the 
figure of Se&ostris, In a note ho refers to my having read 
the name of the king in the Mosebo-Hittite Inscription 
attached to the figure. As the fact is the best verification 
known to tne of the correctness of my deciphcrnient of tie 
Moscho'Hittite hieroglj-phs it is worth while to state it in full. 

Many years ago an excel lent photograph of the Karabel 
monument was taken by a Greek. A little later, in i879, 
I visited the spot and took a squeeze of the inscription. 
Unfortunately, the squeeze was injured on my way hack to 
England, and the drawing, accordingly, made from It by 
Mr. Rylands and published in the Tranmetions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeeology (vii, 2; I8S1) was very far from 
correct, Jly own drawing made on the spot proves to have 
been much more accurate. Since then, in 1916,1 have been 
able to examine the exceptionally good cast in the Art 
Institute at Chicago, where all the charactera in the limt 
two lines are clear, while those of the third line can be read 
with the help of the pencil copy which I made in 1879. 

The inscription ts os follows: — 

My reading would be ;— 

(1) KC Tita4\ 

(2) Kkthms DET.^. 

(3) 

** (1) Monument of Tuatia, the king (2) of the country of 
Khalmis, (3) the High priest.” 
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The nimic of Timtia, written Timtcis, meets im again on 
ttc stels found at BabyJon (Me^aer^bmidt u) ^ AAIET-<i-wi£-i 
DET. KUAXl-fei^-«i-s ISl {?)-zpii-i'-5 

rnr^'^:anwm-a-ni-#j “ I am Tuates^ chief priest^ king of 
tie city of the Tarkamian famiJy(literally Tarkammian 
dty-kiog In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the name appeaia 
aa Teuwattij the chief of Lapann (perhaps to bo identified 
with the Lamenfi or Lamaiin of Aaaur'nnj^ir'pal eastward 
of Tarsiia). In Greek in;soriptiona it takes the form of 
Tfdmjs^ an imorjption of Teane$30s gmng us the name of 
** Troilos 9on of Teattes In Phrygia and the adjoining 
territory we find gen. MmTo^{{or Maaro^), like ^Pws- 

The Vanoic ting Ai-gUtie alao mentions a contemporary 
ruler of Malatiyeb nametl Tuatea (Sayco, xxxviii, 16; JRAS. 
Oct., 1882). 

The '‘‘land of Khaim is ” was the Phrygian district of 
w'hich the Midas-oity " was the capital as wc learc from 
a Hittito stela discov'cred there by Sir AV* M. Ramsay.^ 
The stela U cut in the rock at the eotnuice to the citadel 
and represents the standing figure of a god accompanJed 
by an inscription in Hittito hiepogl}-phs which reads : Tlie 
aacrcd stono of the land of Khalmis.” There was another 
city of Klialnia and a land of Klialoiis (Khaimadana) on the 
western side of the northern Euphrates as we have recently 
learnt from a Hittite cuneiform te^t {KUB- sxni, Ko. 72, 39 ; 
R, 10, 35). Here, too* It is a^ocinted with a kbg Mitas 
or Midii3. 

A. H. Sayce. 

^ Tlip form ef Ibb chametor tva in ibti lejtt la pxAetlv th^t glwa ta rt 
mi lUnbeS. 

■ d, t. Deniflkm arc\. ImiiluUf liv, p. 1S2 (LSSO). Tlie 

origin^ clmwin^ of tto didetnFon^r glvid iht inicHpUan mtw eomjctlv' 
tLfLQ tho iJliMtratwii which oniit^ thp firit chnmoter and bltmi the \Aabl 
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PAUISBRAITAUDHANA TO liAHNASUBARNA 
(In ih& 7tli contmy a-d.) 

This pamplilefc, presented by the author, has been reprinted 
in convenient form and brings together a large number of 
facte bearing open the controveisiai question of the site of 
Knmaaubarna. 

It nierite the conaidenition of aditolarB. 

S- C. Ghosh. 

GLAS^iOW trXIVERSlTT OBlENI'Ali SOCIRTy'S JUBILEE 

The Glasgow University Oriental Society celebrated its 
Jubilee at Glasgow by a reception and exhibition of 
Oriental objecta In the Hunterian Museum in the afternoon 
of the 16tb DecembeTj under the direction of the President^ 
Dr, W. B. StcA-enaoni Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University* and with the patronage of Dr, R* S, Raitp the 
Principal of the TJairersity. In the evening a fspecial lecture 
was delivered by Professor Garstang on "^The Walls of 
Jerioho A dLfftioguiiilied company graced both the reception 
and the lecture- 

This society, the oldest of ite kind in the British Isles, was 
founded in 1S80 by Dr. James Roberteon, the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow (ie77-l!>07). 
In 1901 an Historical Sketch of the Sociel^ was pitblbihcd, 
and since then four voluiuea of its Tranmctioit^ and a volume 
entitled Studia Sernitica have been Issued by it* To mark its 
Jubilee, the Society amm at establiahing a Publication 
Fund and it appeals to friendfi of Oriental studies to assiat 
In endowing a capital fund that will produce at least £50 
a year- 

The Society de^er^^es the fullest support, as besides being 
the oldest Society of its kind the record of ite work ia clearly 
one of growing fruitfulnq^ and energy. In Tuemory of one 
of ite members it has recently establlfihed a Univeraity Pnze 
for original studies in Arabic, and during the peist two years 
no lefls than ten books have been published by ite members* 
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The Kuasa Fasuly Law is the HimaiiAvan Districts op 
THE UsiTED PbOVIKCES, Isbw, Bt L. D. JoSlII, B.Sc., 

LL,B. (Alkhiibad), LL.D, (LodJoh); Barr, st Law.* 
M.R.A.S. 8i X 5J, pp, siv-I-368. AUahabnd: GoTem- 
mcnt Prosa. 1929. 

Tills work, produced as a tbeais, secured a doctorate in laws 
in tlie Univeraitr of London, It contains a corcfiil and detailed 
account of the family Jaw of those inhabitimta of the Ktunaim 
Division, Tehri State, uad Jaunaar Pargana of Dehro Dim, 
who a century ago would Lave coiled themselves KTirum 
Brahmans or Khasa Rajputs. Li^-ing as they did in the 
ffimaiayaft.tliey preserved their own customary law,modifj'mg 
it, no doubt, from time to time, but not following the changes 
wrought by pricatiy influence in the Hindu Jaw of the plains. 
The incidents recorded here are full of mtercat to the student 
of ctlmognipJiy as well as to the lawyer, whether an ordinary 
practitioner or intent on comparison of different systems. 
\Vithin the W century woman in Kumaun was a chattel. 
Even ttulay marriage is a civil contract, and the most 
binding jmrt of it is the eutry of the woman into her husband’s 
house, where he need not be present. The ease with which 
the contract can be termiimted by either party would please 
the most earnest refonner of our own marriage laws. 
Rc-marriago of a widow or a separated wife is permiAsiblo, 
anil children taken with the woman to her new husband 
are accepted as his. .Adoption, while admissible, is made 
not for religious but for worldly purposes. 

Rights in land are vested in the \-iUage community ratber 
than in the family, and the son docs not acquire at birth the 
full right under the .Mitat-shora law, though be has a stronger 
position than in Bengal, A widow, remaining in her huaband*^ 
house, may take one of his brnthcra. or even a stranger, and 
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rftis& up und sttJl be regarded aa in his family^ though 
if flhe goes to the house of another roan ahe loses her position. 

The historical account of Kumana is rnainiy taken from 
Atkinfion's GnaeWter, and a new history of the traot ia badly 
needed* Dn Joshi atyle Ja rather diffuse and ful 1 of ropetitioo i. 
The book would be more useful to both the student and the 
praettsing lawyer if these faults were eliniijiated m a future 
edition. A notable omission is the absence of a clear deffnition 
of the important terros klmkfir and hismdar, and the creation 
of during the thirty years of Gurkha rule is not 

mentioned. 

R. Burn* 

iNDiGEJioua Banklvo IN Indla. By L. C. Jain, M.A., UL.B.p 
Ph.D.{Econ,), London. 8^ x 5|, pp^ xvU + 274* 
London : Macmillau and Co* 1929, Pdeo 

Dr. Jain has i^Titten a competent survey of his subject, 
and equipped it with well-selected tables and diagrams of 
such statistics as are available* He admits frankly that tha 
btismeas in India is more largely one of money-leading than 
of banking in the Western sense, as those engaged m it deal 
in the majority of cases with their own private capital and 
do not accept depofiits Or discount trade bills. His description 
of methods is clear and full, and be gives adequate socouuta of 
interest charges, the growth of joint stock banks in India, 
co-operative credit, and attempts to control the evils which 
are boiiiid to arise from the ignorance of borrowers and the 
greed of imscrupulous usurers, 
la hia survey of the e.xtcnt to which the agriculturkts are 
indebted he might have referred to Sir Harcourt Butler's 
speech lo November, 1922, which showed that over 00 per cent 
of the landholders in tlio United Provinces, paying Rs. 5,000 
land revenue or more, were free from debt, and of the rest 
about half were only moderately indebted. The banking 
crisis of 1913| which brought down so many mdigeuous banks. 
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was largely due to departure from euimd methods. Too inaDy 
banka had locked up funds ia loans for buildings or in 
mortgages on land. Dr, Jain is in error in auggeatiag that the 
a)'stein of taqavi dates from the Acta of 1883-^, It was in force 
from the early day a of British rule/ and the great development 
in times of famine should have been mentioned, Loana on 
Joint security have been very auoceaaful. In describing the 
legislation which re.-stricts alienation of land, it would have 
been well to refer bUo to the Encumbered. Estates Acts which 
have been vei^' effective in liquidating debt, 

Dr. Jain makes a number of practical suggeations for linking 
the indigenous moneyleuders and bankers in the general 
banting system of the country. Those will bo useful for the 
Committee which is now examining the whole question. 

H. Suny. 


A Study of tjje Mahavastu, By BiarAi.A Chuiw Law. 
9 X d, pp. I + ISO, pis. 4. Supplement, pp. 40. Calcutta 
and Simla : Thacker, Spink, and Co,, 1930. 

The 13 well-known for being in its arrangement, 

as Dr. Law says, most disorderly and full of repetitions. Me h&a 
therefore gone through the entire text and given tranalations 
of the moat impottant passages, and by classing the material 
under three heads, the Buddhas and Bodhiaattvas, Gautama 
Buddha, and stories, ho has succeeded in presenting an interest- 
ing picture of the legendary portion of tlie whole, The 
plates, roproduc'tions of lodinn sculpture and painting, are 
most appropriate and attractive, Hia method of analysis is 
excellent, and he has succeeded in presen-ing the impression 
of the original arrangement. This, except for a page of intro- 
duotion and a note by Professor Keith, is all that he gives ns, 
and it is not exactly what we mean by a study. However, 
he has since made up for this by issuing a Supplement, 
in which ten pages are devoted to Avodana or Apadini^ 

‘ Sc* Btnf/al Sts., XLVT, I TBS. 
mifl. AfUL 1031. 
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contj*afft-ed with Jutaka, the importaDce of the study of the 
Mhhhvostu^ religion and phiICK¥Ophyt aiid other itnportsint 
qne^tioas. The xemaindcr consiets of a useful table 
of correspondences with Senart^s edition and further extracts 
from the work. Is it ijitentiouQl that the Mahdmstu is called 
" one of the most important books of ^LihiLyiim Buddhist 
literuture ” ? loiter on Dr, Law' calls ita w'ork on the Vinaya 
of the Lokottaravadius among the Mahasanghlkas and 
he appears to favoor the date fot the work (third or second 
centuiT B.o.) given by IIM. H, P. Sastn, but without 
contradicting Professor Keithp who puts it five oraix centuries 
later. There b thus considerable room for lurtJier studv. 

V 

E. J. 


La Categorie i>u uuel j>a?ts les lanoctes ixdo- 

EL-BOFE£NKHS £T tftAMITO-BEMITiqt'ES. A. CUNY.. 

Extrait dejs Mfimoires public par rAcsdimie royale do 
Belgique (Classe des Lettres}. Collection in Deuxi^me 
Serie, xxviii. 1ft X pp, 68. Bruxelles: M. Hajea, 
1930. Fes, 16, 

The question of relationship between Semitic and Indo- 
European has of late years been studied from the morpho¬ 
logical sidc^ and with better results than when the chief aim 
consbted in drawing tip a Ibt of common roots 
M. Cuny^fi workp evea apart from its interest from this general 
point of viewj leads to some solid results in Indo-European 
and Semitic- philology also. He shows that the dual was not 
originally confined to natural pairs. It was just the other 
way about, and its use in the case of natural pairs Only shows 
ns where it persisted longest. The first four numbers in 
Indo-European arc not the oldest but the latest. They 
were not needed when there was a duaU a trial, and perhaps a 
qnatrbL but were added when the inflexional period was 
flourishing, and that is why only these four are inflected. 
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The whole Article is bd admirable esaraplc of the true eom- 
paiatiee method. Its wider significaDce will have to be 
considered in connection with such results as those of 
H. Pedersen. 

E. J. Thomas. 


The AryabhatIva op Aryabhata. An ancient Indian 
work on mathematics and astronomy. Translated with 
notes by W. E. CiJiRK. 8 x 5i, pp. xan + 90. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. (The Cambridge 
University Press.) 11s, M, 

Professor Clark offers this os a preliminary study based on 
inadequate material. Even as such it waa well worth doing. 
It allows us to sec where at present the chief difficulties lie 
and whereon further study should be concentrated. Tbe 
Aryobhanija is really two works, the first, the Daia^tika, 
having a separate invocation and conclusion. The subject 
is astronomy, as is also that of the other work, the ATya^iata, 
except for the chapter on mathematics, the GanitapMa. 
The edition is well supplied with references to the works 
of modern scholars who have studied the subject, as well as to 
tho Indian astronomical literature. The moderation of the 
editor’s judgment on disputed questions inspires confidence. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Cayaloqde of the Royal Engineers Corps Library* at 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall, London. 8| x 6, pp, 
xxviii + 622. Chatham; Mackays, Ltd. Published by 
the Institution of Royal Engineers. 1929. 

This catalogue has the somewhat UBUSnal feature of bemg 
essentially a subject catalogue. Its aim is “ to enable officers 
to see St a glance what books on any one subject (ate) to be 
found in the Library’*. There is no doubt that from the 
point of view* of the student who is not seeking a particular 
book, but who wants to know whot books there are for him 
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to fltudy^ this b tie best fl-irimgemcnt. There is ati Ibde^ of 
authors" i:uime3i which allows the book to be used as an 
author catalogue, but auon^unous works do not alwava seem 
to be adequately treated. Ile\TflioQ by someone with a 
competent knowledge of German would have been advisablej 
though the occasional lapses do not impair its usefulness^ 

E, J. Thomas. 


A Grammar of the Km Language. By Rev, W. W* 
WiNFiemi. 10 X 7^ pp* 3 tiv + 24S. Bibliotheca Indiea^ 
245. Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 192S. 

A VocABiTLA»Y OP THE Kui LANGUAGE* Kui English. 
Same author and publishers, pp, xiv +132. Bibl iotheca 
Indica,252. im 

The speakers of the Kui language arc knowu from the 
Oriya name hnidha^ h^ndho^ m Eandhs and in the Anglo- 
Indian corruption as Kbonda. Mr. Winfield prefers the 
name Kouds as a satisfactory Europeanhsed term. As Kui 
is not a literary language, the chief interest of the grammar 
is philological, and it hag a special value from this point of 
view os it has not been crowded with a Sanskrit vocabulary* 
ilr. Wiufield^a grammar is the first ciecuted on an adequate 
scale^ and is Bpocially welcome for its pbouetio method and 
treatment of the ajiitax. The vocabulary which now 
accompanies it follows the plan of the grununar, and 
distinguishes words that ate borrowed from Oriya. 

E. J. Thomas, 


Indian Islam. A religious history of Islam in India. Bv 
Murray T, Trrus, Ph D* (Hartford, K.SAL)^ D D. 
(Ohio, Wesleyan). &4 x 5^, pp. xvii + 290. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1930, Price 12s. Gd, net, 

A monograph of this kind on Islam In India has long been 
desired. The numerous sects professing Muhammadanism 
in the sub-continent have peculiar qualities due to their 
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rcIatioDships witL Uijidui^ and to annicnt local custom^ 
and these sects are of decided interest to nnjone engaged in 
the study of Islam or of India. They are descrfbed in the 
present work in lucid and agreeable fashion ^ the newest 
developments of Islam in India—whicli there has dynamic 
qualities—being set forth, together with the effects of 
Western thought and political activity on the ideas of Indian 
Muslims of different types of mindj both progrosaive and 
reactionary. Towards the end of the faook there arc given some 
extremely useful tables showing the distribution of Muslima 
among the various provinces of India, their rack! origins and 
"social clossihcatioostheir religious orders and their 
languages. Several pages also are devoted to the vernacular 
press, the periodicals belonging to which are distributed 
over all the provinces of India and make use of numerous 
languages, including English. 

The sections of the book dealing with the later history of 
Muhammadnnism and its development in India arc of 
considerable value and interests For the early part of the 
histot}" and for his general account of the Islamic institutions 
the author has, unfortunately^, relied on late and eecotidnry 
soarcca mostly jn translations from Arabic and Persian, 
w'ith the result that much of what he says on these aubjccta 
is obsolete. Dr. Titus stm regards the early Mualims os 
having set forth w'ith the Qur^an in one hand and a sword 
in the other, hut hp leaves unc.Tpla[nGd how it was that in these 
circumstances so much ol a country like Perak, lor e.TamplCp 
in spite of ita being a province of the Caliphate, remained 
unconverted until well on m the third centtixy of Islanix Also 
he still maintains (pp. 17 f.) that Muslim canon law—os 
though Islam also recogniaed a secular law—early in the 
development of the faith made jihod incumbent on everv 
Muslim sovereign and that " the people against whom the 
jihad is directed must first be invited to embrace Islam. 
If they refuse they have two alteimtiveB: (1) to submit to 
Muslim rule, become dkhimUf and pay the jiz^h (poll-tax) 
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and kkaraj (land-tax); or (2) fight Actually, there U 
little doubt that, under the Umayyads and iifter, all holders 
of land, whether unbelievers or Muslims, u'ere made to pay 
kJiarajt and in the first century of Islam, if not later, jitya 
and kJtafdj were interchani^ble terms, a fact which implies 
that Umar at any rate formulated no rule specifving 
as a poll-tax payable in return for Muslim protection. In 
the passage quoted. Dr. Titus has been misl ay) by his sources 
into confusing the general and the specialized meanings of 
the word ditimwJt the {ormer being applicable to any person 
under the of Islam and the latter only to a member of 

the ahl al-kttSb. On p, 18 be mserta an explanatory sentence 
declaring that tbc status oI dhitntni may be offered only to 
those people who have u scripture “—amongst whom IdRir^ 
certainly did not include the Hiutlns, and yet on the next 
page he describes how the first invader of India "on 
approaching a city of the infidels . . . offered them the 
alternative of embracing Islam or of becoming dhinitnls 
and paying jityah ”, One can only set down such errors as 
these to the neglect of good and early authorities and the fact 
that the author has thereby been led astray into the common 
fault of seeing in the system of Ifllam an ordered simplicity 
which it never possessed except in theories formulated by the 
at a comparatlt'cly late stage in the development 
of the faith. Other errors due to the use of tranalatious 
rather than original texts—though they may be misprints— 
are ^ijrat '■emigration ** (pp. 62 and 192) for liijrat, ddhir 
for dablr *'secretary'* (p. 68), and Ja'far a*-Siddig for 
af-jSdrfvj, the 6th imam (p. 84), 

R. Lkvy. 


Stuwes is tiiE P«Aois, Part I. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph^, 8‘ xS|, pp. ii + 50, H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1930. 

This book forma No. 12 of the Jews* College Publications, 
and its genesis is a paper read before the Society lot Old 
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Testjunent Study. lu this P^pcTt printed as the first esaay la 
these studies, Dr. Duiches put forward the die&ijj that 27 K aad 
C7!^ p ia many passages of the Old Teat^imeut have a 
Meaning not hitherto recognized^ viz.^ "'man of ’wealth,” 
“ Man of poaition," often with the implication that such are 
e^dJ, wicked doers^ and that this meaning ia specially 
reoogniEable in the Book of Psalms. In the present instaU 
ment only a portion of the Psalter ia dealt with (i-3£v}and 
a clear ease is mode out for our author's oontention, which 
cannot bo ignored by leiucographcr^. 

The second essay maintains that the difficulties of inter¬ 
pretation in Psalms \x^ x are overcome by attaching meanLtiga 
to Asid which hflvo hitherto escaped the com¬ 
mentators t Hke c-fK and ZIU pt being not " weak 

man” but “strongman”, the haughty^ arrogant, wicked 
man; and 2*71 wealthy people ”, with the added notion of 
their being oppre^rs who are not the heathen but bad 
Israelites- Incidentally, light is thiKiwii on other passages 
of Scripture (e.g- Haggaj ii, 14; Isai. xiii, 7; *2 Chron, ]dv, 10) 
wliich have troubled the exegetes * and one great gain by 
Dr^ Daiches" theory is that it enables us to read what is 
before us^ the Masaoietic Text^ without resource to countless 
emendations. 

In the third essay tho chief intereist oirclcs round the 
meanings assigned to hi Ps. vii, 8, and to hlTl hi 

Ps. ix, 9- Dr, Daiohes suggests tliat does not denote 

nations” but ” persons of importance ”, Tvoalthy people, thua 
making Budde's emendation unnecessary ^ and that 

here “the land ” t-4ssyr* aud not ** the 

world a suggestion which sEmpMcs the interpretation 
of other difficult passages which are to be dealt with in a 
forthcoming essay. 

Particular interest attaches to the last section of the book 
which gives a new interpretation of the flecond Psalm, 
admittedly a crux to all commentators. Dr. Daiche^ submits 
that it is a Paalm entkoly Jewish, dealing only with the land 
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and the people of Israel. Here his view of the meaning of 
C'''Jp " the nobles “ and not “the nation gives the key to 
his interpretation ; and be suggeata that an appropriate 
heading for the Paalm would be “ The great Ones in the land, 
too* should be righteous.’" The exegesis upsets the common 
view that tlic Psalm is Messianic and deflerve$ a detailed 
investigation. ^,2 is rendered “ worship in purity 

(as RVi marg.) and Hr. Daichea rules out absolutely the 
meaning of son " for ss it is not the king who is of 
real importance iii this Psalm, but God, whose law the king 
proclaims and ivhoso righteousnesa the king practises.’* 
These essays display the acumen whicb we aasociatc with 
Dr. Daichus’ contributions to linguistics and exegesis^ and we 
look forward to the issue of the further studies, w^bich are to 
be continued on tbo lines already indicated in the present 
volume. 

\V. Greenttp^ 


Pee-Dinnaga Buuduist Texts oh Logic fboh Chinese 
Sources. Translated with an kitroduction, notes and 
indices by Giuseppe Tucci. X 6, pp. xxx, 40, 33j 
77, 89, 91* Gactwad^g Oriental Series, XLIX . Baroda: 
Oriental InstitutCp 1929. 

The four texts here translated formed part of the mato-iaU 
which Professor Tucci used for his surv^ey of Buddhist logic 
before Dinnaga, published in the July 1929 number of tbia 
Journal^ pp. 451-88. To these texts he gives the titles 
Tarka-iasifu {= Nonjio 1353); Up&y<i~Jtrdu^ {= Nanjio 
1247)- F^raAa-i^yanaf^ffwi (= Kanpo 1251}; and 
iaMm (= Nanjio 1189), He translates the two former into 
Sanskrit (because they arc very technicuL wnd because they 
are such as to appeal to naiyUyika^ of modem India), while 
disclaiming the purpose of giving a hypothetical restoration 
of the origiual texts. The two latter are translated into 
English ; the being accompanied witb an 
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edition of the Tibetan version in Koman ohftTactere, the 
ttanslation in this case being from the Tibetan aa well as 
from the Cbincse. 

The first two works are of piirel}* logira] interest, thongh 
the mtereat b narrow. Both are concerned with debate 
{vivdda] merely, the sqbjeet of the Tarha-iaMm being 
$&pliu(wi dmc&i {jaii and mgriihastkana)^ while the Upaya- 
though it is a rambling work touching on a variety of 
topics which appiw to have been thought useful to a debater— 
is interested in BOpkbtry rather than logic. The T^rka-idstra 
reproduccfl the familiar diviBions of the sophistic art without 
material modifications, and so far as iutcmiil evidence goes 
there Boems to be no reason for regarding it m an early work. 
It was traiiislsted into Chinese in 552"557 A.n., and the attribu¬ 
tion of it to Vasubfludhu has perhaps no better ground than 
the cataloguers' dislike of anonymity. There h a passage {p. 25^ 
]. fi ff.) dealing with uT^iiiipaili^fna wlUcb uses the [IJustration 
given by Vfitsyayana (the wrong implication '' when there 
ate no clouds it does not rain r therefore wien there am 
cloiida it does '% Professor Tncci says that this is “ alluded 
to in JfS. II, ii, 3^ and m almost verluitim quoted by NSB." 
But (if there is any question of quotation in so trite an illustra¬ 
tion] why should not the be quoting the sutra ? 

The work b familiar with the terminology of the Imirupyu 
(p. 13, which b later than the Nyayis-sutta and 

-bhd^. jVs to the antiquity of the Professor 

Tucci holds that some of the classifications of the 
do not appear to be so old as those found in the vdd^ section 
of Carnka i and he infers tliat the Upaya-hrditya (which re¬ 
sembles Caraka rather than the ?iS.) b therefore more primi¬ 
tive than NS. But is the premise sound ? Carakn and these 
other vadtntamtm of debate may look more primitive because 
they did not care to be too thorough. And it is not easy to 
believe that the Nydya-^tra and -bhd^, which after all are 
great logical works ^ owe anything to second-rate writings sneh 
os (after all allowance b made for the deficiencies of the 
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Chinese translation to which Professor Tucci frequiJiitly calls 
attentioii) these still appear to be. 

The case is difierent with the other two works, the Vigmha- 
ifydvartaifti attributed to Nagarjuna and tlio 
attributed to Aryadeva, These are of much greater interest 
and it is not nnieasonable to impute them to ^reat names. T ho 
former is an opistcmGlogiqal tract in the characteristic 
Miidhyamaka vein, embodying an attack on the 
which Professor Tncei is justified in regartling as very closely 
related to the discussion in NS. 11* it B-19. He 
goes so far as to say that “there is no doubt that 
this refutation of was known to the compllcra of 

K3. and to Vatsyaj^ana ^ ^ “ There is no doulit that the 

compiler of tliis section of NS, meant to refute the attucka 
of Nagarjutm as contained In the Vigrahavj'avartanJ ami 
impUcitly in MMK." ft is of course plain that NS. is arguing 
against a sceptie who denies that there is any criterion of 
truth ^ and lie brings in the dream-argument in the connection 
(and^ as V'idyabhusaim long aiiico pointed out, in the langnage) 
in which Nagurjuna cmploya it; not as a moment in the 
idealist argument for the unreality of an externa! world 
{bdhya-iunyardjf hut to suggest that* us dreams have not only 
no rcAl but also no logic or criterion of the rcah so 

also there is no logic in out waking thoughts. This reference 
to the dream'argumcnt was misundemtoodp so that the 
passage in NS. was thought to be directed agjiinstthe 
tvldo. But. as Nugarjuna uses it—and as NS. cites it,—it is 
not a merely idealistic but a SL-^ptical argument; an argu¬ 
ment of the iurt^u-iiadd. If Professor Tucci had said that the 
sutTti-kdTa meant to refute precise]j such arguments as 
Nagarjuna puts forward* his position would have been un¬ 
assailable. But there is still a doubt whether Nigarjuna was 
the first to use such arguments; and therefore it scema 
unsafe to draw the conclusion that this section of KS. is 
later than (or contemporary with) Kagarjuns. 

The h neither specifically logical nor epistemo- 
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logical, hut ite incliiaion among texts on logic h jastified by 
the logical interest of ltd argimienta and of dome of its topicSp 
and by the fact that it not only refers frequently to the teach¬ 
ings of the but even quotes five siitras which 

arc to be found in Nt/aijii-sfdm III, i (the discussion of atman. 
All these quoted sutras will be found on pp, K“36 of Tucci^s 
translation of the : and all form part of Aryadeva^a 

own sHtms^ not of the eommentaFV thereon). The obviona 
inference from tlie^ quotations would seem to be that thia 
part of NS., at any rate, existed in very much its present 
form before the time of Aryadeva, But Professor TuccL 
finds liimsclf precluded from drawing this inference by 
the fact that “ these quotations arc referred to by the com¬ 
mentator not as being taken from the Nyaya system but from 
the Vai^sikaa”, He therefore suggcdta the hj^tbesis 
that these sutras were ulmudy exi^^tent though belonging 
to H VaLscsika text and not to the NS.^' B iit perhaps reference 
to the Nyuya, under iimt nafiie, could not be expected in any 
early vrork; not because the Nyaya did not exists but 
because the name was not applied to the syst-em until com¬ 
paratively late. It may be auggested that the name fimt 
came to he used as a result of that section in Vatsyayana’s 
bhd.^^a {on NS. 1, i, 1) in which he insbts that the 
five^membered syllogism is fht^ mcthCMrl— p({ra 7 no n^yah^ 
Before that^ the school might have Iwen regarded as a modifica¬ 
tion of the Vaiie^iks in the direction of orthodoxy; as in 
fact it k. And, for want of a better mime* and because it was 
often of no miportance to distinguish, opponents might use 
the term Vaiiesika—or sometimes I"o^/i (see Hr. K^tre^a- 
chandra Chattopadhyriya^s note an -1 Peetdiur Meaning of 
Yoga, published In this Journal, October, ItJ'il.pp. 854-8)— 
to denote cither system. Professor Tucci baa in this book 
made generally accessible evidence of first-rate importance. 
In the translation of the &ifa-Msifa the book seems to reach 
the climax of its interest; but it is from fk^t to lest an achieve¬ 
ment which compels admiration^ and a contribution to the 
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literature of the subject the full significance of which may take 
Home time to rcalixe, 

H. N. E. 


liEOE^BEB aun LES Nartes ^uivica de cinq notes m^d^holo- 
giques. By Gzorqes Dt Profe^or h. rUniverait^ 
de CoDstantUiople. 10 x 6|^ pp. sii + 213. Paris; 
Champion, 1930. Price 40 fs* 

Ttiia ifl the eleventh volume of tho Berks of the French 
Institute of Leningrad, and does not at first sight appear to fit 
into a purely Russian set of publications, but the author is 
careful to show that the folk-tales, of which ho gives fifty-one, 
with numerous variants, varying but little from each other, 
have some value^ though not much, for comparison with 
Slavonic hero and giant tales. The kgeutU are from Ossetia, 
Kabarda, Circassia, Chechcnla, etc,, and it is a pity that the 
author’s traveb in the Caucasus, in 1928, did not tncltido 
a ^*isit to Ossetia^ the country where the memory of these wild 
** international heroes of tho iron age “ was still very much 
alive dow'n to almost the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The OfisetSp as deiinendaiits of the Alans and Sarmato-Soythians 
and last sundving representatives of the Iraniohs of Europe 
preserved many stories showing bow good an ethnographio 
observer Herodotus (in bis mxth book) was, ojid M, Dumi^zjl 
devotes hia first note (pp. 151 to 166) to this pointy following 
the lead of Vsev^olod Miller. In this classical field the author 
haa already worked for some years (cf, Hs studies on tho 
Centaurs p 1929, and the Ch'ime of the Letniiiim women, 1924), 
and the hook before us is a useful contribution to the elucida¬ 
tion of Greek, Norse and other mythologies by comparison 
Tvith early beliefs current in the Caucaaus^ One of the moat 
interesting passages lu the book is that summing up earlier 
observations concerning the " Bouo da Saint Jean ”, at 
Basse-KontZp near Thionvilla (p. 196)^ a solar myth found 
also, with the same oaioo (p, 198), in tho Osset stories^ Tho 
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bibliDgrapliic mat^ial on pp^ 16-18 will be useful to those 
who rend Riissinti. if. Dum^jci] has inadvertently inserted n 
Buperfluons letter in the honoured name of Kondakov (note 
on p. 164). 

0 . \\\ 


Abscexo-Pelasgica. Ge^hichte der Axmenisoben Fliilologio 
in Kritbchcr Beleuchtiing nacb iliren ethoologbchen 
Ziisammenhangcn dargestellt mit Beilagen nnd ExkuTBen 
Dber die AsianiBche-Mediterranischc Vorgeschichte. By 
Joseph Karst. 10 x pp, xii + 213. Heidelberg 
(Carl IrVinteni DnivcisitStsbucLbandlungjp 1930. Price 
M. 10. 

Professor Karst , of Strasbourg, occupies a high place among 
Armcnologista, and this work ia dedicated to the MechJtarista 
and printed by them at their press in Vienna, though publbhed 
at Heidelberg in the aeries of " Scliriften der ELsass-Lothring- 
bchen wiasenschnftliclieti GeselLschaft Its name shows its 
nature as a first attempt to deal with the Pclasgian aubstmtum 
underlying the ao-called " Indo-Germanic ektnent in 
Armenian. By " Pclosgian ” we are to understaod : (1) Proto- 
PelaagiaHj a aeries of prelustorio tongues of the type of 
Basque (Euskara), Protod^aucasian; (2) Deutero-PelasgiaittT 
e.g. Armenian, Albanian^ Deutero-Ligurian and probably 
the Deutcrodbcriaii or Ebro-lberbn of north-eastern Spain. 

The book is hut a summary of conclusions arrived at in a 
much more extensive work, ready for the press, on tho 
prehistoric .Asiiui-JIoditerrancan peoples and languages. 

.Among those to whom Professor Karst acknowledges his 
indebtedness b Professor Marr, whose Japhctitlc " tbeorica 
have made so great a stir in the philological world. 

There are five chapters: 1, Historical position of Armenian ; 
2j Dialects, etc. ; 3, Etymology ■ 4, Phonetica; 5, Morphology. 
There are also three supplementary monographs, two of which 
deal with Basque and Armenian and Iranian ethrucal 
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flfljnitit’a And tfee third with Thoganna-Thorgom (Togarmah, 
grandson of JapbetJi, Gon. i, 3, and E^okiei xjjcviii, 6) oa 
the aaoestor of peoples formerly inhabiting the lands froio 
Tiuan-Turkistan through Armenia to Cappiiidocia, Oretej 
Ubj'a, Spain. A throefold index facilitatoa rcfereace. 

0. W. 


BaSSEX OKD RelIGIOXBN IM AITEX V^OROEBAaiEX. By 

AIax Sempeb. SJ !< 6§, pp. 468 with front., 8 pi., 8 fig. 

Heidelberg (Car! Winter). 1930, Price 25 m. 

Trained and practised in paleoutoiogy and geology, iin* 
travelled in the Near East and unskilled in the languages of 
that region, Herr Semper has yet written a book well worthy 
of notice on the races and religiona of antiquity. His biblio¬ 
graphical list, with five or six hundred entries, is a good one, 
and hifl index {very useful, though confessed to be incomplete) 
covers a wide range of subjecta. As a collection of materials 
from many good sourcea, with abundant Concise referciioes to 
authorities, this is mote tluin a summary compilation of 
printed matter checked by consultation with such well-known 
men as the late voq Lecoq, F. \\\ K. Muller, and Jos. 
5Tarquardt; it is an attempt to find in history an iespixation 
for the Germans and their kinsfolk, a guidance in their 
religious and ethical life at the present day. The frontispiece 
is a clue to the purpose of the book ; it k a drawiug hosed on 
the Sasanid relief in Persepolis reprcseuting Anivi Sura 
Anahita and, as the lost chapter shows. HeTT Semper claims 
to have demonstEated the long oouJlict in history hetwem 
Anahita (Athene, Walkiire, etc.) and Istar (Astartc, Aphrodite, 
etc.). 

Book I is devoted to Ethnography ; Book If, .^\jyan and 
Caucasian deities (Indra. Mithras, Anahita); Book III. 
religions of the Aegean and Asia Alinor (Minoan and Mycensean, 
Nude Goddesses, AttU, etc.); Boot I\'', interaction of ideas 
(Hellenic and pre-nellcnic gods, the Caucasian conception. 
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ManJuk and Jahvu, tb<? Peisian coDtepbion, magic and 
dogma tisrn}; beginiuHg on p, 414 we Lave an examination 
of the idea Id of womanhood which givea a good yiew of t he 
main object of the whole work—the contraBt between the 
two erotic typea^ Anabita and Tatar. 

Of particular interest h the inaistence (e,g. on p, 5) of the 
author on the groat importance of studying the ancestors of 
the Caucasian peoples of to-day, so little, known hitherto 
from the standpoint of coniparatiye religious history. Plates 
ii, iiip from originals st Karnak and Luxor, show Mitanni 
of Mingreiian and Lesghian types like those of to-day, 

0. W. 

A Shout HrsTOBY of^Aubaxgzib. By Sir Jadcwath 
Sabkar. 7^ X 5, pp. ii + WI : map 1. Calcutta: JI. C. 
Sarkar and Sons, 1930. lie. 5. 

This book appears without preface or other introdiictory 
matter, but a note on the title-page infomis the reader that it 
Is abridged from the author^s larger work* that w’dl-known 
classic* The H of Aurungzib^ The reviewer is not therefore 
concerned w'ith the subject-matter^ which has already passed 
the critics, but only with the method of presentation* and the 
verdict on this point mu^ he almost wholly favourable. The 
narrative is clearly and orderlja the characterization of 
mdividuala is eseellcat. and, while the book is not short by 
present-day standards, there is little indeed that could be 
spared. The best proof of the author^s power of presentation 
is the fact ttmt even battles are rendered intdtigihle without the 
atd of diagrams ; hut 1 must admit that 1 have found the 
sieges occasionally pmszUngj and I should like to suggest 
that the next edition might be enriched with plans ol a 
few of the more important fortresses, euch as Golconda or 
Bijapur. The map* too, might be improved. It is over¬ 
crowded owing to the insertion of details which arc 
not relevant to the fiubject-matter* notably the network of 
railways, which make it difficult to follow the syatem of roads^ 
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K vital topic for the readeia; whilg it dooa not show all the 
places mentioned in the te^tt. These, however^ ate small 
mattm ; the book can bo recommended with confidence to 
anj readers who have not time or opportunitv to study 
the author^s larger work, 

W.H.M. 


Cbristiaxs is China ekfoue the veah 1550. By A, C* 
Modle. 8^ X 6i, pp. xiv + 293 pU. li, illnatmtions 6. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1930. 

Thb is a work of value to the student Uiterefiicd m this 
Bobject. He will find brought together, if not all the informa¬ 
tion that is available, yet ample to supply hia needs. It consists 
largely of translations of lettem, paragraphs from books, edicts 
and other literature in various languages^ oil of which, as would 
be expected from the author, ajjo adequately doenmented^ 

Kestorianism in its two importations and Boman 
CatliDliclsm in its first niissioa to China are the subjects of the 
book. The first Xestorian settlement in the days of that great 
T'ang emperor* T'ai Teung, was definitely a mission to the 
Chinese and for some centuries was not without a measure of 
success. The second Nestorian importation can hardly be 
called a mission, at any rate not to the Chinese, amongst 
whom its propagation seems to have been hardly appreciable, 
though to some extent it waa successfnl among the con¬ 
quering Mongols, It was chiefly the religion of certain tiibfis 
which had been swept into the Mongol army and of Xestoriau 
officials and soldiers of the coloniac established in various porta 
of China by the armies of occupation, and the entourage of 
those armies. 

Mr. Moule has been unable to find evidence in support of the 
theories that have been advanced for the disappearance of the 
first Nestorian Church. Whether it became a sect of Buddhists, 
or was destroyed itj the persecution that fell on Buddhists and 
Christians alike in a.d. 845, or whether* far removed from ita 
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base, with no oireragh t and with few books and little that waa 
distioctiva in its faith, it gradiially sank into decay* m did 
Jodaiem at a latct date, Mr, Moule has found no evidence of 
value to prove. Nor has he been able to find anything to show 
that with the second advent of Xestorianism under the Mongo! 
rulers any churches of the early mission remained^ Nor has he 
discovered any documents to show in what manner the second 
Nestorian importation disappeared, or the Catholic Mission 
founded by John of Monte Corvino, The only reasonable 
conclusion seems to be that both the second Nestorinns and 
the first Catholics were chiefly associated with the Mongol 
invadera with their international armiea and peoples^ and had 
little contact with the Chinese people^ It would be a natural 
consequence that, along with the emulsion of the Mongols in 
the Utter half of the fourteenth century, occurred the expulaiou 
of the Christians, w*ho disappear from oi4r ken in the wake 
of the vanishing invaders. 

The author, with metfeiiloiis care, has presented all the 
evidence that is of value to the student of this difficult problem. 
Such scanty records from Chinese eources as he has collected 
are useful os showing the e^nt of the ground occupied hy the 
first and second XestorUna, as well as by the Catholics^ but 
Chfistianity cannot have been of Hujficient importance in so 
vast a country as to command much attention from Chinese 
writers. It is true that Christians, under the T’ang and Tuan 
dynasties, occupied high positions. Marco Polo’s governor* 
ship of Yung-Gbou is an instance of this, as also is the 
yeh-li-kfe-wcn Yuan, or Board for Chrmtians, in the capital, 
though this 19 shown to be rather for the control of the 
Christian nations Or tribes, chiefly dwelling in the north¬ 
west, than for the control of Cbriitian coinmunitiefl in Chimi 
itaell. 

The author has made it clear that the Ncstorian mooumont 
of A.n. 781 at Hsi-an m the first authentic evidence that exists 
of Chrifltiaiiity in China. His translation of its text includes 
the further knnwli.'dge acquired since the daj*^ of Wylfe and 
AFsn, 1031 . 29 
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Legge, but hus h4iridly ciiptured the styU of the origmat, or of 
Wylio. The hymii “ gloria in ExcoJflig Deo found by 
Rr Pelliot at Tim-huftng^ ia so-oalled on the auttiority of 
Dr. A llmganu -who idontjAea it with the Syriac veraion* 
However this may be^ the Chinese version bears uo 
resemblance to the Latin version. Seeing that tlie whole of 
its translation could equally well be expressed in the third 
person^ as in the origmnh it seema less graceful to have used 
You'^ and “ Yoitis^\ Nor docs the translation convej' the 
rhythm of the Cluncae vemion. But let the reader bo 
grateful^ for the original is not easy. 

It may be noted that the opening phr^isc of the imperial 
decree, on p. 39, n^peat^ the style of the Tao Te Chlng: " The 
Way has no unvarying name, tlic sages have no unvarying 
systems; in Hucoaeding placea they have set up their teacliiug 
for the unceasing relief of all the living.** It is at least doubtful 
if ^ means as stated to suit the land but mthcrin 
their several regions ”. At any rate the decree shows the 
admirable breadt h of view of the renowned ruler in recogiiking 
variety of ejcpresslon in feligion. Again it is doubtful if 
^ ^ nieana it fixes the essentials of production and perfect 
tion ", hut rather " for initiating and perfecting^ it established 
essentials ". Instead of “ In its speech " perhapa " In its 
plmiseolog)'or "terminology", might be consider; 
and instead of ** in its principle there is (perfect aocom- 
plishmeut) forgetting the means perhaps the idea is that^ 
posseting the principles, the details in regard to them may bo 
ignored, for ^ is another Taoist phrase from Chunng 
Tku^ " the fish being caoght the trap may be ignored.^* 
The four charactajs translated " It is the salvation of living 
bcinga+ it is the wealth of men ", is a Buddhist phrase meaning 
" It saves (or blesses) the living and benefits men ”. As to 
** A brilltant breeze blows towards the east ", ^ y 

seems to be a delicate allusion to the Nestorian breeze 
fanning the east", seeing that was the name of the 

Ncstoriun church. Thesse and other details need not interfere 
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vdtli tlic fipprcciution of the general reader, and the student 
who knows the Chinese Inngnege may have the pleasure 
of trying to make his own version of the Chinese texts. 

31 r. Monte has rendered a service to all who u'ish to know 
what can at present be known about Chriatianity in China 
down to the fall of the 3IongoU. 

W- E. SoOTHILL. 


Dl’r Anfangrr unsubs Glavubn's. By Lie. Dr. WiLHEUi 

Erbt, r>| K pp, viii + 13T, pis. 6, map 1* Leipzig: 

Eduard Pfeifier, 1930. llm. 

This book describes itself os an iaveatigation of the way in 
w'hich the Gospels have been trausmilted, onJ if noveltv of 
conclusion be a merit it is highly tneritorious 1 The writer is a 
Nordist; according to him there is a sort of golden chain con¬ 
necting the Veda and the A vesta, Zoroaster, the picture of 
Jesus drauTi by Simon Jiagiis, the German Jlyaticism of the 
Middle Ages, Martin Luther's liook on the Freedom of a 
Christian, and so on to Eaot and Fichte (p, viii). This prepares 
us for surprises, and wc get them. 

Tliat the Gospel of 3[ark was a source of 3latthew and Luke, 
and that a common source (Q, Erbt’s SE) lies behind these 
two is acknowledged by Dr. Erbt, but thia docs not lead him 
far enough. A Nordic spirit of divination lias enabled liin> to 
reconstruct UE, an Vnemtt^tium; and SQ, an original 
SpnichqwHe. But this is not all. Simon Peter denied hu 
Master, but as told in our Gospels the act was venial; it did no 
harm to any one. But we read elsewhere of a Simon who dis- 
aumlcd Jesus from going to Hhs passion, of a Simon who 
treated Jesus unworthily and objected to the gracious forgive¬ 
ness of the “ Woman that was a sinner (Luke vii)—in other 
words a bod Simon. The " betrayer ” of Jesus was one Judas, 
but he is a lay figure, invented for the purpose. Acconliag to 
Dr. Erbt the real betrayer was Simon Peter himself, though 
! Iterwards he repented ! So we get a tradition of two Simoiw, 
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good and a bad, c:orfaapondliig to tbe diQerent parties amoag 
the carlj Disciples. The real Simon^ agam aooordiug to Erbt, 
lived near Haifa on Mount Carmel, where moat of the real 
activity of jesiia is to be placed, neat a little town called in the 
Middle Ages Old T>to ”, 

I do not think it nocessjvry to go much further with Dr. 
Erbt*a theorieSp and will content myself with one or two 
detached rcnxarks. (I) William of T>tc really does apeak of 
anliqm Tyrwj, but this name is unkaown to earlier times and to 
oriental tradition. It is surely not out of place to Fcmark what 
an ancient place “ Old T^irre must have been if the name 
really meant what it sayal The place is now called ef-?VrcA, 
whereas Tyre has been called iSur or Sqf by both Jews and 
Pheuicians at least ever einco Old Testament times. " Old 
Tyre " Booms to me a Crnsadcm' blunder, {2) A curious 
statement meets us on p, 2, whicb may mlalead tbe innocent 
reader. Dr. Erbt quotes the words oI Jesus in Luke vii, 22, 
and then says Professor Schaeder has proved that enumeni’ 
tion of these works of healing is port of the traditional descrip¬ 
tion of the i/r/rttfwseA, From the coutcj^t you would gather 
the authority was “ Traniau ”p but the quotatiou which follows 
is not ancient and heathen at alL but only a description in the 
Mandaean Qlnza of the essentially Chiifitian figure of St. 
Enosh (GE i, 25^; ii, 53)« (3} A mote general point may bo 
kept for the last. Dr+ Erbt^s over-ingenious reconstruction 
of the Gospel History is not likely to win genenil acceptance. 
So ooroplicaied a transformation cannot be deduced from 
the documenta: at the best it must be regarded as serious 
romance, like that of VentuTini and his succcaBOia, including 
SD. George Moore, But what Is the impelling eauBe tlmt leads 
to the production of these more or less learned rotnanceB ? 
Is it not a feeling that we havTc not yet produced a satis¬ 
factory exegesis of the Goapela themselves, that tbe !doty% 
which in the last resort we owe to Mark, docs not seem to 
bitug together ? Former generationB were content to base 
their idea of the beglnninga of ChriatiarLity on the Goopels, the 
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di?niRiid BOW Lb to bast it or the moFemeat itself of wbich the 
Gospels give an accoimt. It is a very djfiictilt taskp but if Dr. 
Erbt succeeds io making his readem convinced that a problem, 
cither of reconstnictioii or of more intelligent cxplamtioa, 
really ia there to be solved bis boot wUl not have been 
altogether unsuqcesaluh 

F. 0. BrEKTPr, 


The Most Kobi^ axd Famous Travels of Margo Polo, 
together with the Travels of NicnoLO he^Costt, edited 
iTom the Elizabethan translatioR of John Framfton, 
by N. M. Penzer, M A. 10 X 7|, pp. lx + 381* pie. 2, 
[naps 11, London : The Argonaut Press, lt2^. 

It has just been announced that “ the most completely 
equipped Asiatic expedition In modem times is soon to be 
organized * * . to traverse areas little visited since the famous 
journey of Marco Polo **. If the members of that expedition 
purpose to follow the route of that wonderful traveller, they 
will find tills book worth their study, Jess for the test than for 
the critical notes of Mr. Penzer, Not only they but nil those 
who are Interested in the first great Asiatic traveller will bo 
grateful for the issue of this haRdsomo volume. 

Only three copies of Fnimpton's book are known to exists 
nor has it ever been reprinted until now*. One of the attrae- 
tions of this issue b that it is presented in its origitia I Eliza- 
be than form and spellings the “ original head- and tail-piecea 
have also been preservedT together w'ith the sixteenth-centurv 
capitalsThe edition Ls on Japon yellum and is limited to 
1050 numbered copies* The original woodent on the title page 
is by William Monk, R.E., and the volume is printed bv tbo 
Cambridge University Press. 

The pages arc not disfigured by notes, which are placed 
towards the end of the book, there ocenpying 110 pages, 
followed by eighty pages of an appendbe giving selected 
passages from Ramuaio's verson, supplementing the Recount 
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in Fmniptoii. The Index also covers nearly forty pages. There 
is a map showing Europe, Asia, and part of Africa, and in 
addition eleven new maps to elucidale the itinerary of oiir 
great traveller 

Our geographical knowledge 1ms mcressed in detail even 
since the recent daya of Yule* whose luboiira are beyond the 
need of commendation, as arc those of Cordier, 3Iore<iver, 
the recently published work of Benedetto lum for the tirat time 
classified the various MSS. into the groiips to which they 
1mlong *\ ha.^ increased the Ynlc'Cerdier list of MSSh from 73 
to and haa revealed the existence of one “ that contAina 
many of the ps^gea used by Eoinusio ”, The toxt given 
in Benedetto Le that of fr. 1 llC ; this Ynlc ” owned to be the 
beat text yet he diECardcd it in favour of ** thoae used by 
Piiuthier which were much inferior 

Frampton made his version from the Spanish of SantaellA 
and Mr, Penzer in hia painstaking Introdnctioii traces the 
history^ not only of this, but* of the other versions. He also 
discusses at length the itineraries^ suggesting certain amend¬ 
ments which are deserving of consideratjon. Beferring to the 
dj flic lilt itinerary from Kiasay to Zayton 1 have tried in v^ain 
to identify the route as described in the texts, it is over 
forty-six years aince i travel I iinf down the Ts'ien T'ang, and 
can form no adequate judgment from that experience. If 
.Marco Polo had not been so cn refill to state that the placca 
named were important, it would have been possible to believe 
that ODtuc of them were more hamlets nsed as travelling 
stations. For instance, when Sir Alexander Hosic made 
hia val uablc map showing tli c commcrcia I products of China^ he 
was astonished to find villages of no size ahown in tlie existing 
maps, while cities not far from them were totally omitted 
ai mpl y bceaDse they did not fall in the line of march. There are 
remarkable route maps still to be found in places, exhibiting 
ftvery town and hamlet on the journey, but I am not 
atcquiuntfld with one for the route described by Polo. If, as 
the editor any attempt at traoiug the localities on 
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citymoldgioal grounds bopclesSj^* tbon al] else seems to 

ivsolve itflclf mto gueasupg^ The direction in Cbekiang m 
given as one day south to TanpjjUp three more days preamn- 
ably in the same direction to VugiUp two more days south-east 
to Ghiugiu^ three days south undefincNj, four days to Cinosciaa 
which parta a river in tw'o parts, and four dap further to 
Cugiu on the borders of the Futien province* This seems to 
reach a tijtai of seventeen dap from Hangchow to the border 
of the adjoimng proviin^, a distani:^ rcpiesenting little more 
than 10 miles a day, a very slow rate of progress, ^ieither 
Yule^s nor Phillips^ suggested routes satisfy and there m 
still scope left for some traveller and scholar to solve thk 
difficult problem. 

f^tudents of Marco Polo will recogniaje their indehtedne-^ to 
Mr. Penzer for bis iesuc of this volume, not least for the valu¬ 
able introduction and notes which he has provided. 

W* E. SOOTHILL, 


The Quattains of Kua vva Persian text taken 

from two newly discovered oldest immuscrlpts with an 
English Prose Version by Fhitsorcch Kosen, 5j x 4? 
pp. vi + 200 + 17 + 197, pis, 4. London • Luzao 
and Co. ?#, Gd, 

This little book is m two parts, English and Persian. The 
former has a short preface followed by the English translation 
of 329 quatrains taken from a MS, which may be called 3* 

for "new"''), 13 quatraina as given in a shorter 
fragment contained in Mirza Muhammad Khan Qazvtni'a 
dfuin>ti7-*4Aror, and 63 quatrains from another MS. (also 
provided by Mirza Qawini) written iu Herat in 930 a.h* 
To these translations a few notes are added ; they are clearly 
meant for readers who know little about Persian* The 
title page i» not quite ueeurate ; 930 a.h. h not '' old^t ", 
and J'a date is doubtful. The PemiBn half has an introduction 
and a short account of Kliayy™, followed by the Persian 
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texts, of which translatioBS urc given m the fiist part, and aa 
aiticic in Axabic by KJiayynin on the detennination of the 
quantity of gold and silver in a body compounded of these 
metals—to show the poet's knowledge of science and hia 
Bpccial manner of proving scientific matters. The only ilS. of 
this article is said to be at Gotha. There is no translation of it. 

The English translation is unattnictive in a few cftscs its 
correctness may be questioned, and sometijnes it is unintelli¬ 
gible. For example, In quatrain 71, 1-2, Dr. Rosen's text 


runs: end ho translates “ 1 orn 

not without hope like the idol-worshippers of the temple " ; 


this is the translation of an aitcraativo reading jt.- j' 

The quatrain given as No. 8 on p. 196 of the Pemjan text is 
translated as No. 7 on p. 178 of the English. But the 
Persian has ^Cl and the English is Kbayyiun. Again, in 


the first quatrain on p. 1, what is. the meaning of the W 
line: " You do a hundred things that are as low as a slave 
next to that " 1 Or, take quatrain No. 9: '* To-day tliis 
verdure is admired by tis, until it will be adimied—hy 
whom i ” But, indeed, there are so many excellent transla¬ 
tions of Khavj'am that a scholar Is hardly justified in prtjduting 
another unless it is of distinguished merit or special utility. 
In his Persian note on p. C3 of the Persian part. Dr. RosJa 

says that there are two " very famous ” (transla¬ 
tions of the quatrains—that of Fitzgerald in English, and his 
own in German—a remark that seems hardly fair to the many 
others who have laboured in this field. 

The Persian half is well printed, as might be expected from 
the Kiivlyatu Press. There are occaaional misprints; but 
that can hardly be avoided, and they are very few. The 
introduction is written in simple and clear Persian, which does 
great credit to Dr. Rosen's command of the language and 
forcibly reminds a reader of an article written by a contributor 
to the now unhappily defunct Iranshahr. Its main object 
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is to settle which of the niimerotis quAtrains which have been 
attributed to Kbayyiiii are really his. It cannot be 
that Dr, Rosen advances our knowledge very greatly. Unless, 
and until, a really old MS. is found, it is better to be content 
with Browne's condusioD—" it mtwt, save in a few isolated 
cases, remain uncxirtain which of the many quatrains 
ascribed to ‘Umar are really his,” Dr, Rosen fixes upon 
twenty-three as genuine, including the thirteen given in the 
Munisul-A^irfir- 

Passing from the introductioD to tho niaiti text giv^en 
observe that it ia taken, as Dr. Rosen saj-s in hii Euglisb 
Preface aud in his Fcisian Introduction, from the MS, J. 
But is it f A facsimile of some pages of the MS, is reproduced, 
and the readings do not always correspond with those of the 
text. Thus quatrains 76 and 263 are given in the text quite 
^erentty fronx what appears in tlie facsimile, and the reading 
in the facsimile is given in notes nt the bottom of pp. 39 and 
133. From which it appears that Dr. Rosen's text issomethiug 
oth^ than what ho says it Is. It is quite certain that the 
facsimile is that of J , because that MS. is stated by Dr, Rosen 

to end with the words v t i .l,Uh Jl ^ and the words 
V T1 oUb jJl ^ are reproduced at the end of the fac¬ 

simile. Dr. Rosen discusses the date of J, The number vt x 

tnaij be intended for its date, although it is rather abrupt. 
But its script is nasta'Ifq, and Dr. Rosen, recognizing that 
721 A.H. is too early for a SIS. written in this script, decides 
tlnit it is a copy of an original dated 721 a,h,, to which the 
later copyist has addcxl a certain number of quatrains from 
other sources. If this theory Im accepted it gravely affects 
the estimate of J's value, and makes it doubtful how far it 
is worth while to print it and rely on it for an authoritetive 
text. Why, indeed, should it be preferred to the well- 
knowm Bodleian MS,? 

C. N. S, 
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MAJifA'^trL-BA^ALV : or Th^ Slingling oi tlii: Two Oce^m. 
By Prince Muiiahmad Dae a Shikvm, etlitiitl m the 
origitml PcTsiao viih English trunslatioo, notes and 
variants, by IL MAip'uz^un-HAQq, M.A., Lecturer in 
^ Arabic and Pereian, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
10 X Sh pp. vi 146, Calcutta : Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1M9. 

This fiznall fascicule in the BiblioiAeca iTidica series consists 
of tbe Persian te^ct covering 38 pages only of the 
Bahrairh a short prose work dealing with Suiistic doctrine 
written by Shahjahiin^s eldest and faTOurito son Dara Shikob 
{not Sbilcuhp which representii only the tnodern Persian 
pronunciation of the wofd)+ an English translation oecnpj'ittg 
thirty-iiiiie pageji, and an introduction w'hich rnna to thirty* 
five pages. There ia also a long list of varifuit readings and 
a very full indes. 

The work is of coasiderahlo importance because of its 
historical connection. Darii Shikoh was bom in A,n, 1024 
at Ajmer and executed in a.h, 1069 at DeUii, after being found 
guilty of apostasy from Islam by a biassed set of orthodox 
theologians under the influence of his younger and more 
astute brother. The concluding words of the 
B^ihruiu set forth the fact that the tract {rifidfb) w^as completed 
in A.H. 1065 in the 42nd year of the fuqlr-i-be^nd^ih (the 
uDsorrowing ascetic) Muhammad Data Shikoh, This little 
treatise is not, as is admitted in the forewortl contributed 
by the present Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
work of deep inaiglit or great spirituality. On the contrary, 
it is poor in spirit formal and eonceraed with a barren 
db^isufi^ion of worda ratlier than ideM, The Bubject-iuattcr is 
entirely matter*of-fact ikud consists of nothing but wooden 
terminological comparisons. It lacks both eloquence and 
inspiration. 

The editor and translator has, however^ done excellent 
work, and, if there ia no surprising disclosure of literary 
brilliance or of profundity of thought, the translation has at 
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aoy rate removed the false glamour with which the career 
and death of the Mughal prince liaa tended to invest this add 
his other numetousji but by no means more interesting or 
important, literaiy compoaitiods, 

Rp P. Dew HURST. 


A History of the PEOStAiT Lancuaoe and Literature at 
THE MunHAL Court, with a brief survey of the Urdu 
iasgtiage. Part 1, Babur ; Part 11. Homayiin ; Part III, 
Akbar, Bj Muhaji^ad Ardul Ghani, 3LA.p hl.Litt. 
(Cantab.), Professor, Morris College^ Kagpur. 3 x o, 
Allahabad : Indian Press, 1029h 

This is in my opinion a moint important add vahinble 
pubUcation, full of matter of the greatest interest^ It ia 
dedicated to the late Ptofeasor Browne^ to whose suggestion 
and encoiLragemeot the work is declared to owe its bception 
and completion, and it may be snid without doubt and WTth 
no degree of exaggeration that as a whole, m apite of ii little 
crudity and eccentricity occasionally in the author's English 
style, it is not unworthy to stand by the side of RrQw.nie *3 
owm admirable volume dealing w'ith the history of Persian 
literature under Tartar dominion. The three volumes of which 
this w^ork consists are very unequal in The firsts which 
deal$ with the reign of Babur, only contains 103 pages, apart 
from the short introduction and the indexp The second 
volume, which is concerned with the time of Humayun, runs 
to 1D6 pages. The last, treating the reign of Akhar, is much 
bigger than the other two put together, ao it seems a pity 
that the portions of the work dealing with the two earlier 
periods were not bound together to form one volume. The 
actual portion of the thiid voliime, coneernpd with the court 
of jUcbnr, extends ouly to pages, but there are three 
lengthy appendices giving the Persian te^^t and a translation 
into English of the three sections of the Sih Nosr of ZuhOri* 
Thcee appendices cover 103 pages, and they are of very grent 
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value, the Englij^h rendering being in my opinion exceptionally 
well done. The lithographed text^i nre also cxcelleat* 

The whole work is of extreme interest aod value. Thid 
remark applies in a partictilar degree to the third VDlumo 
and most of all to tho portion from page 103 to page 170, 
where a Dumber of the most famoua and zx^markable qa^Tdrts 
of the most brilliant of all the poet 'Urfij have 

been printed in full and followed by tnipslatioos^ which 
flcem to me just what translationa of Persian verse into 
English prose should be, no attempt being made to evade 
difficulties by what arc often somewhat diaiDgemious para¬ 
phrased. So for as I know no attempt has been made to 
translate ^Urfi before. 

All three volumes teem with interesting loformation. 
Profissor ^Abdul Oimni ia, fortunately for his readers, much 
addicted to giving qiiotatioriB and there is an cnormoiis 
abundance of them throughout the three volumea. The 
footnotes^ toOj constitute a very valuable feature, and I may 
single otit in particiilot one very long note^ occupying nearlv 
twelve pages, on the subji^ct of the tnodem poet Qa'inl. 
This note is, strictly speaking, not very- relevant to the main 
purpose of the book^ but the matter of it is so interesting that 
one cannot help feeling glad that the author has inteipreted 
his subject in such a liberal way. I do not personally like the 
labelling of Qa’anl with the title “the Shelley of Persia 
because 1 do not consider that any Persian poet in any way 
resembles Shelley nt all either in thought, subject-matter. 
Or style, Qa anS perhaps resembled him os little as any other 
Persian poet. These attemptej to allege parallels between 
poets of different oountries are to my mind usel e ftS and 
misleading. 

To indicate all the notable features in these volumes would 
prolong this notice to inordinate lengthy but a few 0 pccially 
interesting points must be briefly indicated* In the first 
volume there are the lists of words given at pages 62 and 131 
of Indian words found in Ibn Batuta and in late Penjian 
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iitcratuTc. In the $eeond vdnmc we have the note on Qa'anf, 
and in the laat Wo moot interesting comparisom, firstly 
between ^UrR and JfazM (the latter altte being compared with 
IliifistJ and between ZuhuTl and ‘Urii, and finally a very 
forceful and convincmg c^poeitjon of the ertoneou^ncss of 
the Yiews expressed hy Vincent Smith on the poets of Akbar's 
reign. 

These volumes, especially the thirds deserve almost 
tmqualdied praise, and they may be commended without 
any reservation to all who arc interested in Pei^ian literature 
in general and in its connection with India m particular. 

R> DEwauRST, 


OCR PeRFECTINQ WORLU, ZaRATUUSHTRA^S WaY OF T.tttt 
By BIaneckji Nusservanji Deai^la, PtkD., Litt.D., 
High Priest of the ParsU> Karachi. x pp. xviii 
+ 266. London; Oxford University Press. 1930* 
Price 21s. 

This exceptionally fine book ia dedicated to Professor 
Ap V, Williains Jackson, whom the writer acclalma as his 
friend and teacher, and it may be said at the outset that it 
reflects the greatest possible credit both on the teacher and 
the pupiL It la highly Interesting throughout, and it is written 
in u most attractive style. It contains what ia practically 
a Liatorj' of civilization in all ita phasea, and while facing boldly 
and oouragcously all the defects in human eiviUzatioii aa 
it now exists it closes on a note of healthy but not exaggerated 
optimism. The axiter holds the view that ZorOf^trianism 
is the moat optimistiG living religion which exists in the world. 
Some of his criticisms of other religions are very acute and 
penetrating* Christianity, for example^ he points out, 
preaches bumility and meekness, passivity and peace in terms 
rarely equalled in clarity by any other religion, yet the 
Cbrifition nations of the West, owing to their virile and 
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BggwssiFfj tempoiammt, are on the whole the leaat fitted of 
all tho peoples in the world to realise tlie Christian ideal. 

His views On all subjects are expressed with iireat oleaniess 
and with remarkable detachment and freetlom from bias and 
rancoar. 

The book begins with an uitroduction of eighteen pages, at 
the opening of which the author shows elearly what the present 
position of the w*orIrl is after emerging from the greatest 
cataclysm in history and still experiencing the bitter aftnr- 
matli of the moat tmiblo war of all time. The world is 
distracted by class hatred, racial antagonisms and eectional 
jealousies to an unparidloled extent . Them is a world-wide 
social unrest and an economic uphea™!, which have assumed 
menacing proportions and threaten to be ruinous, yet the 
final conclusion is not a pessimistic one. The object of 
Dr. Bhalhi b to deal with the religious, mental, social, 
economic and physical phases of life through all the stagea of 
their development and to show that the universe is gnfoldhig 
towards the lealirjition of an aim, and that the life of man. 
though still manifestly imperfect in all its various fields of 
actHdty, has been on tlie whole slowly but steadily progressing 
towards perfection in accordance with the inexorable laws 
of co-operation with good and conflict with evil. This he 
conceives to be the real and vita] message of hope tliat 
Zarathu-shtra brings to mankind. 

'Rie intfodiiotion is followed by the main body of the book, 
which occupies 354 pages and is diiiided into six sections. Tlie 
Brat of these deals with the thorny question of the existenco 
of evil in the world and gives an analytical description of the 
four main ways of dealing witli it, the attitudes of resistonoe 
and non-resistance to e>-il, the policy of retreat before evil 
and that of Mgardlesaness towards it. The fi\'e following 
oections deal in succession with the evolution of religion, of 
mental development, of social life, of economic life, and lastly 
of the phpical side of human life and the satisfaction of its 
multifold ncceasities in the shape of food, dwelling, clothing. 
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traiMpoft, aad mcdicnl iretttini'nt. The didciuution 
of these topics sliow$ tbrqughout the same high kvei of clear 
and profottnd thioking, bawd on careful objscrvation aad 
wide readings the combioed result being expre^cd in a manner 
which h both atiiniilnting and atteictivo in a high de^ee. 

Dr. DhalU^a book may be commended to all readera ns a 
most fascinating exposition of the working of a powerful nund^ 
subtle and critical and entirely free from religious or any 
other kind of prejudice. It recalls to my mind a book whieh 
I have always greatly admired, The iM^rlyrdom of Man, by 
W\ Bcadcj but it lacks the bitterness of tone whidi to some 
extent characterkes that hook and is much more fair-miuded 
and detached from bias. 

R. P, DEVVHUftST. 


The iL4HABHAKATA- Critically edited by Visnxn f>. Sitk- 
THANKARp Ph.D, Adiparvan fascicules 1-2-S-i (puldbhed 
in 1927-23-25-40 respectively^ 11 >c3ip pp. viii+ 
400, pLs. 4. Foona; Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 192B« 

These four fasetenles constitute the opening part of a very 
important and ambitions work; The MaMbharaia is the 
longest and, in some respects, the most important epic in the 
literature of any language of tho world. In dealing with its 
text tho textual critic is faced with a bewildcruig profusion 
of versions^ and also an amazing mixture of versions. All 
the problems, which present themselves for solution in 
editing any test based upon manuscript authorities, exist 
in the case of the Mahabhamitt on a gigantic scale and in an 
intensified form. 

The editor, who ia responsible for the excention of this 
exceedingly elaborate and diQicuIt task, U of opinion that a 
text prepared on ecleetio principles will present a more 
faithful picture of the elusive " original" than any single 
codex could do. Ho reasonably admits that an editor who 
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attempts a reconRitructiOD in this way may make mistakes^ 
but he claims rightly that this is the fnst attempt to produce 
a critically-edited text. It ia perhaps to be regTEtted that 
the promiaed elaborate introduction, containing a comprehen¬ 
sive account of the available nianiiacript material and a 
detailed disctiSHion of the principles of textual criticism 
accepted and acted upon by the editor, has been postponed 
and will not be published until the last faEcieuIe of the 
Adiparvan is ready for the press. The ordinary leader wilh 
however, find that tho infarmation given in the foreword 
at the beginning of the first fascicule, in the eourse of what 
are temed cursory remarks^ is quite sufficiently formidahlep 
and on seeing the extent to which the footnotes exceed in 
matter the actual text of the epic he will wonder how many 
human Uvea will be required to carry this enormous task to its 
final completion. Particulars are given of over fifty manu- 
scripta, w-hich have been utilized in preparing the text of the 
first two adhyayos of the Adipari'an, and the number of 
various readings is stupendous. The editor'a task has been 
without exaggeration described ag monumental, but it must 
bo admitted that Dr. Sukthnnkar is in a very high degree 
qualified, by learumg, training, akill and enthusiasm to 
undertake this work and thereby enhance the high prestige 
of Indian acholanship in the field of Soimkrit studies^ 

In conclusion, it must be added that the coloured dlustru- 
tious, which have been degigned by the chief of Aundh, seem 
to me very beautiful and to be in wonderful harmony with the 
spirit of the great Indian epic which they are intended to 
illustrate, 

R. P* DjEWHimsT* 


Calenoae of the Madeas Despatches, 1754--1T65. By 
H. DonwHLE. ^ X 6, pp^ 463^ Madraa; Government 
Press. 1D30, 16 rupees. 

The historian of British India cannot complain of a paucity 
of records. On the contrary, he b apt to be overwhelmed 
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by their aupenibiuidimce. This is especially the c^^$a with the 
records of the Eimt Indm Company which form very valuable 
historical materio-l. The distance of the Court of Directom la 
liOndou froin the Company*8 settlemeDts iu India, combined 
with ji trading concern^s natural desire to make its ventures a 
financiol success, necessitated u close and constant supervision 
of itsserk'anta^ activities in the East Indies. Pobtical entangle¬ 
ments with the “ country powers,” together with the intrigues 
of hostile European trading bodies, abmted the directors and 
led to a still more jealous anpervisiou of the actions of their 
subordinates. FinsUy, the fact that the three chief settle¬ 
ments were administered by coimcils has provided the student 
with excellent historical records in the form of minutes and 
dissenting minutes. 

In 1930, Professor Dodwelb whose researches into the 
historj^ of British India axe too well known to require comment, 
edited a Ejerica of despatches coveting tho period 1744^-1755, 
which witnessed the War of the Austrian Succession and the 
rise and fall of that mveterate political gambler, Dupleb. 
The despatches of tliis period bear ample testimony to the 
fact that neither the directors in England nor their servants 
on the Coromandel coaat had the fain teat presentiment 
that they were to be the founder of a mighty empire. There 
can be no doubt that, until they rcalkcd the danger from their 
French rivals, trade was their principal preoccupation. 

As Professor Dodwell points out in his Repori on (k^ 3l(itlffi4 
Record.% the tleapatches from Court began in the year lfi70, 
whereas the earliest existing dt^patchea to Court date only 
from 1694. The Company's vessels normally left the shores 
of England some time during December and January^ jso that 
they would be able to catch the flouth-weat monsoon iu tbc 
Indian Ocean and arrive at Madras in June or July, VcbscIs 
from Madras were, as a rule, sent home twice a year, in 
September before the breaking of the norlb-caat monsoon, 
or early in the New Yea.r. An excellent account of the 
influence of the monsoon upon early Asiatic commerce can 
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be read ID Mr. W. H. Momlapd'^ penetrating economic etudj^ 
Ijfdia at th^. Death of Aib<ir- 

Tlio despatehea under ooDsidemtion commence in 1734^ 
the year when Godcheti arrived at Pondichefy to $qpoi^cde 
DopIeiJCT and they cover an important pniriod in the liialory 
of onr Indian empire^ a period \ 9 l 1 lcl 1 saw the Seven Yeara^ 
^i^ ar and the defeat of France, The carJjr deapatchea in this 
volume bring out quite clearly the fact that the treaty of 
Aix-la-Cliapello waa merely a truce* that the war which 
preceded it hod by no means decided the struggle between 
EiDgland and France for colonial and (x^ininereial aqpretnacy. 
The reader of these despatches soon that war is 

inevitable. To quote but one passage i — 

*' Grand naval pieparations in Franco have created auah 
an alarm ttiat the Knglisli have been forced to equip a 
fleet. Ejthort the three presidendea to act together for the 
eommon good at this criaia/* 

How important political considerations were becoming is 
apparent from Pigot’s letter to the Secret Committee on the 
27th October, 1755 

^"According to the Company's orders of Febmary 12, 
1755, willj in future, addreiiis the Secret Committee on the 
following gubjecta! military operations, the N^awab's debt* 
the political sitnation, H.M/« i^^ijadron, U.M.^s tioopgi and 
foreign nations in Indk,” 

Yet* m the midst of military preparationa, the Company's 
ser%ants at Fort St. George appear to have been culturally 
inclmed, but, In reply to their request for books* they iweivod 
the sharp reproof, ** tlib is not the time for fonnmg a library 
or inoUTrlng needle.ss expense," This was in 175S, but, in the 
following year* we read that the exilea received a Thesaunia 
Linguamm OrientnUum Tarcicae^ ArabicaCr PersicaCs etc.'* 
by Mesgnicn JlenuiHhi. Unable to procure the original edition 
published in four volumes at Vienna during thcycara 
the Company forwardtsl a new edition piiblighed at Vienim 
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in 1780. Both these editions cun be referred to in the Librory 
of tlia School of Oriental Studies. 

It is. of course, impossible in this ehort review to do full 
justice to the mass of information contained in these 
despatches, Tho student of this period will find valuable 
icfercnoes to the preparations for war. the Swiss soldie™ in 
tho Company's service, the career of Yiisaf Khan (tho Rebel 
Commandant), the schemes of Bussy, the Nawab of Arcot's 
debts, and, last but not least, the condition of trade on the 
Coromandel coaat. Of {treat interest and importance to the 
militniy historian is the fact that Pigot, the Governor of 
Aladros, ordered medals to be struck and distributed in his 
own name in commemoration of the defence of Madras in 
1758-9. This action produced an indignimt remonstrance 
from the Company, pointing out that honorajy- rewards were 
the Company’s prerogative. Priolessor Dodwell states in a 
footnote that this appears to bo the earliest distribution of 
medals in India. 

Tho despatches end on an ominous note, for the .Madras 
authorities are informed that “at the instance of Paul 
Benfiold’a fricmls, and their favourable representations of his 
ftbilitiea, tho Company has added his name to the list of 
writers appointed tliis season.” 

C. Collin D.ivies, 


Studies in .Tewtsii Lrruiioy. Based on a unique MS. entitled 
Seder IfibbuT Beralot. In two parts. 9x0; pp. 
viii + 139 ; fasc. 4. Philadelphia : The Dropaie Coliege 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 1930. Price 12. 

In tho confiagration of the library of Turin in 1894 all the 
Hebrew MSS. were burned. Happily, some j-eara previous 
to that date Dr. Solomon Scheebter, visiting Italy, noticed 
a MS. contaming a compilation of prajets, and made a rapid 
copy of it in the cursive Jewish writing. This MS. was after¬ 
wards deposited in the librar>' of the Jewish Theological 
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Seminary in ffew York« At tlie same time Br^ 3 h Seh^^cTiter 
hii<l a photograpli talced of three pages. Dt. Abmham 
Schechtepj the author of this bo«>k,. has now subjected tJiLa MS. 
tyO a geambing inveatigation. Apparently it had remained 
unknown to ii!l students of the JewLali litorgy, with the 
exception of Zun^. It is now just n contiiry since he had seen 
it and tlkcovered tlic name of the author, a certain Menahem 
b. Solomon^ He also had referred on sundry occasions to 
some of the poems coutalned in tlmt cotnpilationr but never 
gave a reason for ascribing this book to Menaliem and it is 
Dr. A. Sehechter who is able now, by coniparLiig this work 
with another^ Sekel Tob, the author of which was known 
to be Mena hem b, Solomon^ fully to establish the autliorship 
find also the date when he lived 1140, He culls him 
“ the First Compiler of the Italian Kitual ”, One nmy 
be justified in saying the oldest compiler whose work has 
come down to us, for it La uuf|uesti<tpiibly the case that the 
Jews scattcr<d throughout the worhl must have had tlietr own 
ritnnl, their own litnrgYj and their ow'ii hooks of prayer, and, 
wluit Meiiahem did in this case, and others in other caaea, was 
simply to write them down in a systematic manner, accom¬ 
panied by such legal distjnisitionB as were required for the 
proper order in the nbservnnccs of the prayer. Cp to the time 
of the printing one can find great variationa. There was no 
unifomiiw. jUmost every coramunity lind its own ritual and 
it was easy for Zuna to rleseribe in hk great work The Riiml 
that a large number of such Uses had existed among the Jews* 
They were alj subject, liowevcr, to all the domiiiating infiuences 
which crossed and xc-crossed one another, the Babylonjan 
and the Palestinjan and, though the Spanish Jews may Imve 
asked R, Amram tn send them a definite set of pruyers, the 
fact remains that they did not accept it and, on the contrary, 
this set became the model for the rites prevalent in Gennatiy 
and France and to a certain extent also in Italy* The local 
conditions catmot be entirely eliminated and thus we find 
in this compilation much which owes its origin to Babylon 
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and much to Pal^tinc^ Dr, A. Schochter endcavoiiTB now to 
prove that it represtcnts more tbe Palestuuan traditioD, wliilst 
Bs for the Spanish it represents mote the Babylonian^ 
Careful exanmmtion of the latter, howevoTi roust convince 
him to the oontrary. If the compilation of Slennhc*^ stands 
under the paruroount indue nee of Palestine then the same can 
be said for the same reasons adduced by biai for the Spanmk 
rite. The compilation of Menaheni la highly conflated anti 
it is a recognized fact that the simple text Is always the 
originaJ, If we compare then the two rituals with one another 
we will find that If one eliminates all the conflation the rest 
approximates the Spaakh rite much more closely than the 
so-called German rite. In order to prove hk case as far as 
the Palestinian origin of ifeiuihein^a work k concerned»Dr* A- 
Scbcchter does not hesitate to declare m interpolations all 
the passages found in the Amram compilation wdien they seem 
to run counter to !iU propositions* But^ he this as it may, 
this question does not affect the importance of the hook. The 
author shows liimsclf fully versed in the rabbinical literature 
of the Middle Ages and thus greatly contributes to the 
elucidation of some interesting problems in the Iibtory of 
liturgy* The value of the book is enhanced by the publica¬ 
tion of tw'enty-two texts in the original Hebrew to which are 
adderl also the three photos from the original MS. taken by 
Dr* Solomon Schiichtet and one page of the copy made by 
the latter. It is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. A. Scbcchter 
will now publish the w-hole work of Men ahem b. Solomon 
which will throw a flood of light on the history and development 
of the Jewish liturgy* 

M. Gastee. 


Die ALTEN Ortsnamek Palastinas. 9| >f Cj, pp. iii + 125. 
Leipzig: Eduard Pfeifler Verlagp 1930. Price Ilk, 

Of all kinds of philological work none is more difficult to 
lead to some satisfactory conclusion than that concerning 
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the etjTUolpgy of proper tuiMea and, still more, of geograpliical 
imincs. Many fantaaticaL cotiolugiops have txjien ebawn from 
etymological mvestigationR, Untenable theorieii have been 
built upon th^m and problems of civIlkatiDUp^ of ctliaology 
and of religioiia beliefs and praetices have nil been derived 
from such ipterpretations of geographical names^ Their origin 
is very oliacure; tlie psychological impulKe which leads to 
auch names cannot easily be traced - As a rule such 
geographical names represent only one aspect, the way in which 
a place^ or a mountam^ or a river afiecta the mind and 
unagiiiatiozi of the people. Then there comes the question 
IIS to whether the nameSj such as they are recorded* are the 
w'ork of the then inhabitants wlien the record was made, or 
whether they were inherited from older inhabitanti! who 
bad been displaced and in such a case the possibility also 
exists that all the names no longer tmderatood by the new 
inhabitants had been tiansfomied by the weU-known process 
of popular etymology a$ to bo assimilated to their own 
language. 

The author of tho present book ia ftiUy alive to all these 
problems and he endeavoms to solve them with all the meana 
which modern critical science places at his dbposaL This 
booklet is the result of a sober and painKtukiiig inquiry, 
strictly grammatical, free from every flight of fanoy^ given to 
no mythological deductions or ethuobgical hypotheses. The 
author sticks to the facts, which he groups and enumerates in a 
systematic manner. He has limited himself only to the names 
found on the soil of Palestine* with o very flight enlargcmeiit 
towards the North. The upward limit of time is about the 
thud millenium and the lower Uitut la rightly put at the time 
of Alexander* foiirth century* b.c.Eh The profound ehAuges 
which the country hnd been subjeetcNJ to, the iiiilni: of the 
Greek and Roman colonies, and political changes have all 
contributed greatly to alter the topography of Palestme. 
His chief source is, of cour^, the Hebrew' Bible, but he has also 
considted the Septungint, especinliy so far m the pronuncia- 
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tipp is conceded ^ and alfio isopip changes m the names wMcli 
liave beep preserved in the Greek versiop. He has abo studied 
the old Onmnastica and has paid serious attcptiop to the 
list which appeared among the Egirptian records of Tut Mosea 
and RaPieses. On the other hand ho has pot Pcglected the 
Bahyloaian inscriptions. The latter have preserved the 
vowels whilst in the Eg)-ptian only the oppsoqants are retained. 
With all this material he lias inveatigated the names first 
Croin a purely grammatical point of ’^new. He baa divided 
them further ipto the Semitic and noa-Semitic. The former 
he has studied according to the loota, classing them into 
names wliich can be reduced to words consisting of one sy Ibfalc^ 
then into three and four, and then thoBo with affixed or 
prefixed words, and has given them in ao many sections. 
Of these there are twenty-tw^o. In each section small groups 
have been arranged in alphabetical order, according to their 
conteiitfij 80 that it is not very difficult for anyone to find the 
word as soon as he realizes the suggCJsted etj-mology. In such 
wise the meaning of many of the names is made clear at the 
place which has been assigned to them. Not eveiy name can 
be easily explained. Therefore, the author has taken care 
to refer to the best authorities and to the latest works con- 
corning tho interpretation of these words^ and vet many of 
them still remain open to different interpretations. In 
Section G he has then rC'gropped a targe munber of these 
vrords according to their meaning Into fifty-iseven para¬ 
graphs. He starts with penaoiial names, such as name$ of 
gods and goddesses, of individuals, and then names of tribes, 
then local conditions^ mountainous country, flat conntiy, 
fountains, land fit for cultivation, homesteada, fortified 
places, open places, referenca to colours connected with some 
religious ideas, plants, animals, and ko forth. In the second 
section—a very small one indeed—the author endeavoma to 
unravel tho mystery of some of the namee mostly found 
in tho North, and hypothetically assigns them to some 
primitive races, probably of Asia Minor, Ho leaves it an open 
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<^ue&tioD whether these tis.i]ics are clue to invaders anterior to 
the Semitic settlement or are due to those which took place 
whilst the Semitic deraent wfvs already settled in Palestine, 
Thus within a very small compass^ in a most concentrated fonn^ 
the author has been able to give to the atudent thus far a 
most complete account and a moat Itiminctis interpretation 
ns is possible of the old names in Fale^ttiue^ The conchisions 
which the author draws is obviotis from the mass of material 
which precedes this last secrion. It shows convimiitigly 
that the names are mostly Semitic and of a Hebrew origin. 
Considering the caution exercised by the author one hesitates 
to try and offer suggestions of any kind. I only ventufo 
to suggest tliat the names of -K2 (P- S3), 

and Bimilarly (p- 7T) might be interpreted 

in a somewdiat different manner. The Lumed^ stands 
probably there for cf, so that the words would read biXT 
tl which would give a very satisfactory interpretation. 
As for the translitenition or pronunciation, the author might 
have consulted also the M8S. of the Hible, with super linear 
vocalization; he would then perhaps have found a greater 
similarity between the Hebrewr text and the LXX. it is a pity, 
however, that the author has not seen his w'ay also to give us 
a full index of the nameSj for it ia not a very easy matter for 
anyone utimediately to be able to find the names in the 
numerous lists succeeding one another with such i:iipiditj% The 
book is extremely concise and compact, and in this farm is a 
veritable mine of valuable infonnatjon for nil those interested 
in these studies. The price, however, vfould seem to be far 
too high, even considering the typographical dilffcultira of 
production. 


M. Caster. 
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The Medical Book of Maiavaa- Medicixe. Tmaslnt^ 
by Inche^ TshlAlLp MiULsIiip poi^ibly in Pfinang, dVm 1886, 
HOW Gdlicfl with medicai Dotc^ bj J. D. Gimlette adcI 
deti^rmmatioDS of the dmgv^ by L H. Bureiul+ The 
Gntierks* EuUetinr Settlements, Vo!. VI, Part 3. 

9^ X 6, pp, 152. Singapore: Botanic Gardens. 1930. 
S2.50. 

The present wort lisa an interesting hiatory. Two ycats ago 
the attention of the authors was called to a ilS. in poasesaion 
of the Fkarmacetitica] Society of Great Britain headed “ Thia 
is the Medical Book of Malayan Medicine ” and endorsed 
above the heading '' Traixslatcd by Inchc^ Ismaeb Moonshee 
The writer of the endorsement: is believed bj the authors to 
have been a British ofEcei- employed in Msiaya^ under whose 
instructions the mutishi prepared the translation. The ^IS. 
perhaps formed port of the collections mado in the Straits for 
the Colonial and Indian Exhihitlon held in London in 1886^ 
though this is only a surmise. The original of which this h a 
translation was written, it h inferred, in Arabic characters, 
and was probably valued &o bighly hy its owner that ho would 
not part with it, though he allowed the tranalation to be made. 
It hears the marks of being a collection of notes of different 
dates which was never revised; little onler is perceptible 
in the arrangement of the diseases, and the drugs ore called 
by different tnuncs in different prescriptions ; there may 
even have been an intentional oliscurity. The earlier portions 
of the work are cliameterizcd by a relative polypharmacy 
(jiii average of four drugs in each preaeriptioa)^ the later by a 
greater simplicity {a little over two drugs per prescription) — 
a change which is suggestive of o passage from the medical 
practice of the town to that of the Malay village. Poly¬ 
pharmacy reaches its height in a prescription for smallpox, 
which contains 29 ingredients. The names of the plants 
belong to many languages, a fact which suggests that the 
author lived in a port—not improbably^ for reasons given, 
Penang, 
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The munskra tramajfition, of wlijcb the utithora have acted 
aa editors, waa by no means free from errors ; bowqverj 

nro exposed by the happy circumstance that translitemted 
Malay has been freely inserted in the translation. The 
prescriptions number 64 li ■ examples^ taken ^^nite at random, 
ace the following (the Malay namca are omitted) t — 

88. Sectionn to cxplaiii medicines for numbne^^ of the feet. 

In the first place, take nboiit a cupful of milk of a black 

goat, and a very small cupful of honey. Mix. Drink this 
on throe consecutive momings. 

89. Should this faib 

Jiow take pure gold and piuo sUvejr* Bub each three 
times on a stone with honey. Then mix this honev with 
the aforesaiii preparation of milk (08). Warn it slightly 
and then drink 

169. A section to explain a medicine for breaking up 
bad blood in the body. Al^ for removing wtuda j easing 
sinews j aod clearing the head. Taken after parturition 
this medicine brings virtue to the blood. 

Take the yolk of a black fowl's egg i honey, the egg¬ 
shell ful ; juice expressed from tlio fresh rhizome of lant/ms 
Galartga (galmgale) the egg-sheUfu]; and milk of a green 
CQW-Dut, the egg-sliqllful. Beat these well together. Drink 
this for seven dnys, mi<i ell the complaints will be cured. 

The traiiiglatioii is followed by n useful Glossary end Index 
of fifty*avc pages, giving notes on the identifications of the 
numerous plants and on certain otlicr mediemnents, and 
explanations of the meanings of the Malay names, in fuller 
fashion than can bo done in the text. Though vegetable 
reniefUes preponderate, both animal and mineml substances 
arc also employed. The whole forms a valuable and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of native medical 
practice m Mabya, and may be compared with Malay 
Vilhge Mtdicifie, by L H. Burkill and Moliamed Haaifl, 
recently reviewed in these pages. Together these two 
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works will provide tlie student of coiupanitivo medicine^ 
and of comparative culture^ with mcHstof what be will require 
to know of Malayan inefikine. The autboni are to be heartily 
congratulated on the result of their labour. 

J. STEruEsgos* 


Meix Wescpex iTxn WEix WiRKEX. ErLuiierujigeu einea 
dlten Berliner Gclehrtcnj von Adolp EemuLk, 9^ x 
pp. Tiii + 2B5, pifl. 10. Leipzig; Yerlag von Quelle and 
Moyer, 1929, iL 12. 

There is no doubt that Adolf Ertuan h the mmt prominent 
figure in the Science of Egyptology on the continent at the 
preaenti momentp and his works have acquired world-wide 
renown. In them he has dealt with kiecogl^qihie and demotio 
writing, grammar and special details thereof, Egyptian 
te.xts, Lncluding legends and tales, literature in general 
history, religion, mannerSp and customs. Many of these have 
been translated into English, and have attained univezaal 
notice and approval. 

So foTt the learned world has read but little concerning the 
nuin himselfp and that is apparently the main reason of the 
present publication. Born 75 years ago, he has seen many 
changes both in the life of his own people and in, the peoples 
of the world, as well as in their relations with each other. But 
just as important from a Hoientific standpoint is the advance 
made in the knowledge of Eg)’ptian and the nature of their 
wonderful and mysteriotis language and history. As the 
enumeration of his books on these subjects show’s, he has taken 
no small part in the working out of this progress. It is evident 
that in this study he has not come to the end of hia career, 
and all scholars will look for further contributions from 
his hand. 

There is so much to speak about iu this hook, that cue cannot 
notice in full the publishers" introductory details of the 
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siitJior'a career (printed nittcr badly in imitation tTpen^rriteF- 
chamcters). This nottirally gives iiie est-imatioTi in ^hJch 
Adolf Erman La held in Ilia o^n conn try, and lornia an 
intcTcsting addition to the antobiogmphyp In thia vfe are 
reminded that his services in Eg^'ptology Imve earned for 
him the reward! Pour le M^rite, and that in this book he 
revcab himself to tn# not m much as the earnest student 
aa the amiable and hmnoroiia gossip who knows how to 
appreciate men and tlutigH. Me is in the first rank aa a 
scholar who knew nil the most prominent men of the last 
hundred years, Wa ace distinguished names like those of 
Humboldt j Biissel, Chaniisso, and others^ closely connected 
with Erman's fatCp and his house became one ol the centres 
of Berlin'a leurned world. With a true master-hand he 
depicts the many raided life of the imperial capitaL 
The work is divided into books, in which he speaks of his 
lamily, his childhood and schooJa, liis youthful activitie.*!^ 
concerning his Museum days, and his work as an Egyptologist.^ 
is a descendant of a branch of the old family of Ennatiger* 
also called Emiaatinger, from Ermatiiigcr on the Bodensee, 
where they probably cultivated vineyards. The Ermans 
could not claun to he piiie-blootlcd Germans, as there had lieen 
among his ancestors three of French natiomlily and one Jew. 
This leads him to rema rk t hat purity of rnce is not an ad van- 
tago, blit rather the contrary (a$ other writers and thinkem 
have already pointed out), and it may also be added that a 
common language does not produce unity in different racea 
even when they occupy the same tract, Erman therefore 
acknowledges with joy his French and Jewish anecatry. 

His earliest schooldays were ps,saed in what is called a 
Klippi^^hool j but this institution has no blessing from his 
lips. He had not Icamt industry and attention there, and the 
French Gmna,^ium, which he attended later, was not the place 
to gain these virtues. This Gymnasium be entered in 
and he scema to have foutul himself in a very mi?ccd companv 
—a few of French origin and many Jews, not of the be»t class. 
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Of these and certain Roumaiiiaii students Erman gives 
interesting details. 

Bat naturally Professor Erman’s Egyptological work h the 
tDDst InterestiDg, and it 13 to this that we must not for¬ 
getting the learned men with whom he came into contact- In 
dealing with this I feel tliat 1 cannot ilo better than quote 
some of bis remarks upon the subject which became bi$ 
speciality. Cham|}o)iion^ os we oil knovv^ dceiphereil the 
hinFoghqihicSf biit^ as he points out^ the knowledge of o 
writing is not of much use if we do not know the language. 
In tliis case it must be confessed that Egyptian differs greatly 
from old Persian and Assyrian^ for the only aid the first 
students of Egj'ptian had w'as Coptic^ a tongue which w^as 
not w'cll understood. ^lore than 2,000 years separate Coptics 
from the classical speech of the Egyptians^ and of fifty words 
in the old tongue hardly tw o or three exist in Coptic. The 
grammar also is so different that it seems Almost like anolihcr 
language. 

It was probably owing to ibh that it wfl.s not at first 
rccognlicid that the hicroglypliics used as letters were wholly 
consonantal, like those of the purely Semitic nlphabctsj though 
in this genoraluatioD we ought probably to exclude Ethiopic. 
It ia ott'ing to this that the old system of transcription w^as 
abandoned and that of lett-em of our own alphabets, inter¬ 
spersed with what look like d iacritic marks, adopted^ However 
scientiiie this latter may be, it cannot be regarded as in every 
aenae practical as mauy words consist of these diacritic marks 
onlji unaccoiupanied by any vowel to make them pro¬ 
nounceable. 

Fie does not deny that ho has often asked himself, both now 
and in his younger daya^ wdiat the study of Egyptian 
had brought him—whether it was a profitable thing to sacrifice 
his life to that study. Such doubts^ however {he say 3 )i have not 
been of long duration, and he has always tbankcti his fate that 
his childish enthusiasm led him to undertake that task. 
The discoveries made havo quite transformed the world's 
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views of the history of that coantry, just aa the ileciphermoEit 
of the cuneilona uoscriptioDS has truusformed our vjewB of 
the history of Babylonio and Assyria. It has also placed the 
Israelites ia their true position as a small state situated 
betireca two great elvilizatioas—the culture of the Egyptians 
and the Asayro-Babylouians, This is undoubtedly a suffieient 
reward for all the pains which we have taken to dud out what 
has cKiated in the past, and it all adds to the glory of man's 
Creator, who placed within bis brain the pow er of unriddlmg 
such things and profiting by the learning he gamed. 

Them ia no doubt that lUnuan is right in entieiziog the 
earlier Egj’ptologiats. Discouraged, prutsihly, hy the little help 
which the study of Coptic gave them, they had neglected that 
language, which, as Erman points out, would havo helped 
them, not by providing wonls for comparison, wotda 
descended from the old language, but by supplying them 
with thoEMS metaphors and, possibly, shades of meaning 
which they needed for successful work. He develops tbk 
section of Ida book hy mfetTing to Ebi'rs and his Egyptian 
novels, that which bears the title of fjardo furnishing him 
^th the liest illustration of bU critiekm. In tlds book Ebors 
mtroducGS a poet named Peutaur, but Ermim shows that 
this is incoiTcct—there was no poet of that name. He adds 
that the copy we possess was simply one which had been 
written out by an Egyptian student of old time, PentewEro, 
and there are mistakes in his copy, possibly because ho was 
only a beginner, U e owe to this student, however, the 
e-rceedingly mteresting and important account of the battle 
fought by Kamesea II and bis army at Kadesh.* 

The dramatization, of ELcr’s Uarda seems to have popular* 
the study of things Egyjjtian, but Ernian doubts whether 
thw was really an advantage or not. He seems to be of the 
opinion that rotnanco was connected in the mindanf the public 
with this ancient people because they had remained unchanged 
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Rnd were a nation of pioiiis woralijpfK'ra interested only in 
temples and totobs. This idea, however, existed no igngcr, 
having been lost because they resJbed that the Eg^yptiftns 
held always been hiunaiii beings like ourselves. This may have 
been the case in Germany^ Imt upon this point the Gemma 
literary worhi is best able to pronounce jin opioion—in Great 
Britain, it seems to me, the people have never doubted that 
the Eg)-ptians were a great nation^ and though fHXssesamg 
strange opioions in art, manaers, costoms^ and Tcligioua 
bebef, mea io the true sense of the word. 

Concerning novels based upon Idetoricfll events, there seems 
to Imve been a prejudice against them in Gemany, and this is 
not to be wondered at, when we remember how free even 
novelists of repute have been vdth the events of the time 
with which they dealt. Nevertheless, such compositions could 
be made useful accessories of education. 

Erman’e remarks about ifaspero as a historian are worth 
reading. He seems not to have had a very good opinion of his 
work, and his opinion of the French scholarpupils are still 
more unfavourable. Posesibly they did want to work too 
quickly, and were therefore untmativortliy. We may neglect, 
however^ the bet which is said to have been made by certain 
young French Egyptologists os to which of them should copy 
funeral inscriptions quickest. 

As oue of the lesser lights iu my own speciality^ I should like 
to say a word lor my own coiintrymEm As long as I can 
remember, we have never been without Egyptologists. 
Englishmen have never Lad the reputation abroad of being 
great scholars, but if this i^timatei of their attainmenta aeross 
the Chaimel be true, their inferiority 13 certainly due to want 
of encouragement. During the period when Egyptology in 
England was fcrticA, " fallow,” 1 imagine that there were 
Egyptologists not withstanding. The following may be men¬ 
tioned among the earlier eoatemporariea of the kto Dr. 3. 
Birch: C. W. Goodwin^ M,A., Professor J. L. Lushington^ Sir 
Peter Lepage Renouf, Eugene L. Roy, Samuel Sharp, and 
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Joseph Bonomi^ a notevih*orthy copyht ol Eg>^tiaia texts, etc, 
WlieQ one looks at old work of a Icarnod natore one always 
finds blunders^ and book-^ are a I wavs being brought up to 
date. 

But Mein iVerden und wiria Witken — Erimy^rm^cn eines 
ajien Berliner GdekrftJ^^ by Adolf Emiaii, is a work of 
absorbing mterestp and will bo read eagerly by many wlio 
are not Egi^toJogists. S<^%^cra[ welbknown Engtish names 
are to be found therein—Boylan, Sir Wallis Budge, who first 
pointed out the nature of the Boob of Proverbs of Amenemope, 
and Sir Flinders Petrie^ whose discoveries at AmarDa seemed 
a revelation, Crum and Professor A+ H, Gardiner are also 
referred to as enthusiastic students who had attended 
lectures in Geimany. 

T. G, Pitches. 


Mati:riali£n zur Kujtde ues Buonnisstus, hreg. von 
3L ^Valleber. 14. AKSARA-fsTAKAaij the hundred 
letters^ a Mudhyanmka text- by Aryadeva^ after Chinese 
and Tibetan materhils translated by V. Gokhale j 
pp. 24. 15. The Nyaya>iukiia of DiGsada, after Chinese 
and Tibetan materials, by G. Tueci; pp. 72* 15. The 

Man and the ^Vdrd, by :Mrs, C- A. F. RHvsDAviDa; 
pp. 8. Heidelberg; In Koninu^Eon bei O. Harnuisowits!, 
Leipzig. 17. ZuE Lehhe vom Bew^ubstsejn (Vijnana- 
vada) bei den spa term Buddliisten, imter Iwsonderef 
Berlicksichtigting dea LankavatoTasQtra von E, Woj^f ; 
pp.90. Heidelberg: Carl WintersUniversitiitBbuehhand- 
lung, 1930. 3L 7,2tK 

Dr. Gokhale has translated the Akmmsntaka and its com- 
montan^ from the Ghinwie version (Nanjio, and hm 

compared the Til^etan version. In the Tibetan it is attributed 
to ^agarjuna, but Dr. Gokhale eoneludes that the text Is by 
Aryadeva and the commentary by one of his pupils. He alsa 
gives a reconstfuction of the Sanskrit of the text^ which makes 
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np thrci} memorial veraeu in firyn motre. The argument 
is chiefly directed against the souhtheorT of Ramkliva and 
\'aiSe9ik«, and itccoiding to Dr, Gokhnie foreahadoVs the 
pliilosaphic Attitude of the YogSeima. 

Dr, Tucci continues his invuluabic work of making the 
sources of Indian logic accessible to the hudorinna of Indian 
philosophy. The A ifStfamukha consists of a scrieB of harikas 
and a ooinincntary dealing with the five-membered syllogism 
and its fallacies, and Dr. Tucci has enriched his translation 
with \^al■ulble elucidations and cstracta from the Tibetan 
of Dign^a’s Pratnanosamuccai/it and its vftli. 


Mrs, Rhys Da^nds finds that 8akyaii (i.e, early Buddhist) 
thought put forward an *' unworthing of the man but that 
there were other new valuations which lifted tlie mandiimao 
to n “ more-worth ”, Such instancea are the terms yofrahAN 
and satti, but most of all bodhUnfiva. These, and especially the 
mcaiiinga they developed, are indeed far from early Buddhist 
thought, and this tracing of the development of new words and 


meanings by such an authority evidently deserves the closest 
consideration. 

The Work of Dr. Wolff Is at iiistt rather piiszling. In a 
discussion on Vijnanavadn we expect something about 
aiftyacySona. and in fact on p. 81 he tells ns that before going 
on to discuss this subject, “ bevor ich zur Durstelliing des 
Alayavijhana Qbcrgehe," Lo will give some general remarks on 
rajnsdra. But with these reraarka his work concludes. There 
is nothing more except Anhang and bibliography. The work 
seems as if it must be the first part of a' diasertation 
insufficiently revised. As it stands it consists of two parts, 
a historical introduction and a systematic portion, which 
consists of passages translated from chapter If of the 
LaAkata^ra-siUra dealing with the terras iunyoja, •parajiiartha, 
nindua, parrawpanwa. jaratafUra, pariMpita, and »iaya! 
Each passage is followed by the Tibetan text of one of the 
oommentaries with a translation and an “ Intcrpretationa- 
veisuch ”, 

JXAs, 4ran, 1031. 
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It is surprising to Uml how ofteii lio glv^ m-odcrn snitboriti^a, 
Keitt^ Strausfit Farquhar^ ElJot^ etc., for his statements^ 
when whflt we want ie a leference to an origmal source. 
We are told that the followers of liamanuja called their 
opponents prachanfuxhatuldha^ and it would be of use to know 
who actuftlljr saJd % but we are referred to nn article by 
L. de la Vall^c Pousainj and are further told that this scholar 
refera to Garbe^a index to the Sdm]i:iyapTiivai::anahbas^^ 
Ha tolla ua that Fajrqtihar my^ that Buddha m the Lotus 
** wields magic power^ maya What good is it to be told that 
Farqubar says ao 1 It appears to be through depeDdmg on 
Schrader that be has discovered a sect ealled Ajn^ikaa 
founded by SaEjaya Bcktthi {sic). JioYcrtheless, we shall look 
forward with jntereat to what he has to say about dhyamjtiaim- 

E. J, Thomas. 


iNTKOnUCTlDN A L’AsTHOJfQMlE NAUTigUE A RAKE. Par 
Gabriel Ferkajsd* Miniatre PJ^nipotentionaire. 10 x G, 
pp. xii + 272 . Paris: Paul Geutbncf* 1028 . 14ff* M. 

The present voluiiic constitutes the first of a »crics of 
works under the editorship of M. Ferrand to make accessible 
to a wider circle of students the works of the ancient Arabic 
geographeHi, The learuEid author had previously publi&hcMj 
in faoAiniilc two volumes containing the nautical almanacks, 
if we may call them tbiis^ of Ibn Majid and Sulaiman at-Malirl 
based upon maim^cripte preserved in the BibUotheqoe 
NationsIc. Tlieso two volumes^ which are of the highest 
importance for understonduig the uavigation of the Indian 
Ocean and adjacent seas in the Middle Ages, arCt hnw'cvej-^ 
a practically sealed book to all scholars except the very few 
who may combine a knowledge of fiatronomy and tJis Arabic 
language. Even then the subject remains obscure on account 
of the nature of these almanacks^ and the author lias rendered 
a Higual service to science by composing this introductory 
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volume, 0 ^ witliout it tke tnmsktion of ttis works of Ibn Majid 
ftnii al-Mahri would require a porpetual commentaiy. 

We can only b* too grateful to the autLor for le-publkhiag 
the articles ol James Prinsep—whicli appeared as long ago 
as 1836 in the JASB .—on tlie nautical instrumenta used by 
native mariners Teaching the port of Calcutta, as also a shorter 
article by Captain Congreve, which appeared in the Madras 
Joumnl of Litemiure in 1850^ because they give us a good 
idea of the manner in which native maripcrs found their 
bearings. A knowledge of these primitive instruments 
enables us in addition to obtain a knowledge of tlie manner 
in which they computed the latitudes in wliich they sailed. 

From pp, 31-1^7 follows a reprint of the article upon 
the wind-rose and the invention of the compass bv Ijcopold 
dc Saussure, reprinted from the Ardiiv^ Physiques, 

Geneva, 19*23, in which the author establishes the dependence 
of the Chinese wind-rose upon the Eraiiodndian one, but 
finds that the Arabic one rather didered and dated back to 
times before the polarity of the magnet had become known. 
The mariners were m those early times compelled to use 
a sideral rose on which were marked the names of the stars 
as they obtained the A^imut with the corresponding stars 
ott the opposite aide of the sky. 

The commentary upon the Nautical Instructions of Ibn 
Majid and abMahii which follows (pp, 129-75) ejrplains the 
manner in which the Arab mariners by the use of the sidernl 
rose ascertained the e:^aot position of the Folaria as far as it 
was possible by such method- That it goes back much further 
than the times of any written records as to the manner of 
ascertaining the Polaris for na\4garion is proved by the 
much earlier work^ upon the Nau's of the stars, which point 
to the existence of such knowledge certainly in the first 
century of the Hijra and the Kitab al-AEmina of Marzuql 
(if more oorrectly printed—Haidambad) would give some 
additional information. 

The last portion of the volume is devoted to precise 
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mcaolog of the title Mu'sllim i.e. “ Pilot and his 
duties and obllgatiocts^ the biographies of Iba Majid and 
Sulaiman aUMahri^ The former h^ been identified with 
the pilot who couducted the fleet of Vaaco de Gama from 
Malindi on the coast of Africa to Calicut in Indin, a point 
of great historical aigQifi£:ance, The hiograplues ate followed 
by a description of the manugcripts used, or to be used, 
for the transIatioDp as an additional copy has b&on foimd 
in Damascus. The Yolume closes with an aocount and 
appreciation of the Turkish admiral Sidl "Ali and his work 
al-MuAli, in which ho has incorporated the work of Ibn Majid 
without making any material changes and additiom. 

Our library in Aligarh lacking not only the yolumes of 
the text of Ibn Majid and al-Mahri but moat works of reference, 
I am unable to check any doubts which have arisen in my 
mind. 

I have found a few misprints and 1 cannot agree with 
meaning tme trfis petite quantit^l ” and propose that 

it is only a clerical error which means very little 

and wc need not add another word to the Arabic dictionary. 

Page 110, note read Ibt al-Jaw^i\ 

Page 136, line 13^ read a^-Sawla. 

The work in itself ia a monument of erudition and an 
almost inexhaustible sourco of information both for the 
historian of nautical matters and for the early hLstory of 
astronomy. 

F* Keenkow. 


MESOPOTiMiAN Origins: the Basic Population of the 
N EAsE ast. By E. A, Sfeisee. Philadelphia t University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 12a. 6d. 

Ptofessor SpeLser has published a learned and interesting 
book, full of new facts and new light. His work at Ku 2 i near 
Kerkuk and the Tepe Gawra near Khorsahad has revealed 
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to uB u. new world of srclueologiciil facts and full oBe is 
accordingly mode of them, though the book is m&Luly philo^ 
logical rather than archseological. Hia conclusions are summed 
up on page 173, where he writes: " The basic stock of the 
area w^hich extends from eastern Anatolia to Elam, and also 
of the adjoining plauiB of the south, consisted of the people 
from whom the Hurrians and the Elamites were dtajoended. 
That group formed a branch of the so-called Alpine race, 
and spoke a language whose nearest relat-ions must be sought 
in the modem CaucaBtis, Cultundly it was characterised, 
in very early times, by the production of paiutod pottery and 
by the application of the knowledge of metallurgy,” By the 
** IlurriaiiB ” (or ” Khiirrians ”) Dr. Speisei means the non- 
Semitic papulation of north-western lilesopotamia, whoee. 
name 1 should rather write Muitians, 

On the philological side the author has to depend mainly 
on the evidence of proper names, more especially geographical 
ones. Such evidence, unfortunately, has to be used with 
caution, as geographical names more especially do not obey 
phonetic laws and are apt to change beyond recognitio]}. 
The larger the field of compBriaon, however, the greater b the 
chance of correctness in the conclusions, particularly vrberc 
terminationa or sufExes arc concerned. And in a few' cases 
the evidence of the proper names can be supplemented by 
words and grammatical forms. 

Whether we agree with him or not Professor Speiser’s 
conclusions are always stimu lating or suggestive. It b neodleea 
to say, however, that there are several of them which arc 
more or less disputable. Ilb interpretation of the phrase 
applied to the SumerbiiB that they were a “ black-headed ” 
race b certainly wrong; common sense alone would teach 
that a " black head ” refers to hair and not to the colour of 
the body. As to the contrasted term tuirnrH, hdiw* namrw 
b simply ” a fair child ”, while datnqu t should render ” in 
fait health ”, The ” black heads ” imply that there was 
another and presumably older part of the poputatiou which 
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wfl 3 not hlacHieadctl ; a Sumemn tert published hy 
Professor Langdon states that tht pr^s-Sum^riiLti inltabitants 
of the Babylonku plain were Mniru or AmoriteSj and wo 
know frotD the Egyptian pnintinp that the Amorites were 
blondes with fair hair. 

Haldlaa/'' that is to say Vatmic^ may have boon 

related to “Huniaii", by which Professor Speiser moans 
Mitanninn, and in fact probably was bo, but it was certamly 
not ” closely related ” as he s^tates^ Nor has Tseretheli by 
any means proved that u and a were indicatiYO of the first 
and third peiwnis of the Vannic ^'erb. And I very much 
doubt whether the form Mitanni “goes back to an older 
Maiteni ** j it h more probable that the converse was the case. 
The statement moreover on p. 5 that the Hamitic and Semitio 
types are representative of the Mediterranean race must be 
corrected. Sorgi^a “ MedJtertanean race " has nothing to 
do with the purely philological Hamitic and Semitic families 
of speech ; a considerable proportion of the Jews are bmehy- 
cephaliCg and Hamitic languages are spoken by Negroid tribes. 

A. H. Sayce. 


P. G* VON Moi^lIhENDOBF : Eln LebknsbiliD von R. von 
MoELLENDOiiF. 9 X 6, pp. 166, pis. 20, LeipKig : Otto 
Harrossowitz, 1930. 10 mks. 

Paul Georg von Moellendorf was bora in 1847 in Zedenik in 
der Uckermark and in 1869 proceeded to China to eater the 
Customs Service under Sir Robert Hart. His life during the 
eventful yearn which followed was full of variety and intert^. 
Leaving the Customs he pursued what had lieen hb original 
plan and entered the Gennan Consular Service ] leaving this 
again he entered the service of the Chinese VTceroy, Li Hung- 
Chang, and was despatched to Korea to open a Customs 
service there. Ho describes the post he was to fill in the 
following words : ^^Ueber eine Stunde bei Li, der wirklieh 
sehr heolich und liebenswurdig w^ar und mix mitteilte, dass 
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tr mir emea Posten geben wolle, dei mir viel Elite und Geld 
dabringeti werdej. icb eolle Korea, das bia dabin filr die 
Fremdcn oiiGisiichtig abgescbloasene Land, dem cuiopi&bcLeu 
Handel eroSnen, icb soUe Katgebcr dee Konigs von Korea 
werden und Chef^ Geaenil-^lIiiiapektoT dea einzufichtendea 
SeezolJamtes und w'oIIb icb nach eLaigeii Jaliren nacb China 
zurtlckkdiren^ dann wdle er mir eine Stellung wic sie 

noch kein Eutopaer vor mir gehabt habe. Meine Aastellung 
Bolle Ich ethaltea^ aobald ein amtliches Sebrniben vom K5nig 
von Korea eingetroflfen sei.” Aitbougb he did not remam 
long ia Korean as he re-joined the Chinese Customs ServicCp 
Dr, von Moelleodcrf endeared himself to the King and Queen, 
Iff ho in inter years continually begged that he return. He saw 
in Korea a &cet ol life which baa been unveiled to few 
Europeans^ and one which has now vanished. 

The boot before us, edited by hig widow, consists of 
extracts from Dr. von MoellendorCa diary and throws many 
sidelights upon an iniervetUig page of history* It eontains, 
moreover, a list of bia many important linguistic works and 
several unpublished essays* 

Florencu Avscooon. 


China ; Eink Landes-und Volkskunde. Von Dr. Georg 
Weoener 0* Professor der Gcographie an der HandeF 
acbule. 84 X 54, pp* 230 f Berlin. Hit 30 Abbddungen 
ouf 16 Tafcln und 32 Textskizzen, Leipzig und Berlin i 
B. G* Teubner* 1930. 12 mke. 

In this slim but useful volume Dr* Wegener describes in out¬ 
line the land, the people, and the history of China. Being a 
geographer, be devotes the lizat thiid of the book to an excellent 
study of the “real” China, its mountains and streams; 
its liuntiers and internal divisions; its soil and the treasure 
under the eoiL In leas than a hundred pages the historical 
development of the people from mythical times is given, 
and the remaining one hundred and fifty pagia are devoted to 
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iQtdDation&I Rolationa and the rccezit Hiisvelutioiian'' Move- 
meat^ 

The division La of eoaiBe imbalimoedT but unavoidsblj so. 
The world La more concerned with prceentnijiy China and her 
evolution, chaotic aa it nmj seem, than it is ynth. the long 
course of event* from which old China evolved. In its wav 
the book is a masterpiece. Condensation, and yet the pre¬ 
servation of many essentials, result in a clear and consecu- 
tivo narrative. It is, however, discouraging to finfl the so- 
called ** Opium War discussed in the old mistaken way; 
and surprising that a scholar, who should have studied the 
documents in question, who should know that in the treaty 
made at the close of that unfortunate war^ the word opium ” 
was not even mentioned, can yet write a sentence such as the 
following! *' Derm wie aueh im ebzelnen der Verlauf der 
Dinge gewesen iat, ca lEast skh nicht au& der Welt EEchalfcti^ 
dass hiHgland China tnit Waffeogewalt die Zulassung der 
Opium einfuhr anfgezwungen hat/’ etc.^ etc* 

Each student regaida the history of Chino and her Inter¬ 
national Relations from a different standpoint* hut facte are 
facts and should not be misrepresented. In mv opinion 
Dr. Wegener lays msuflicient atresa on the difficuUics caused 
to Internatioual Lotercourse by the Chiu^ system of justice i 
nor does he properly emphasise the importance (in it« result 
upon the evolution of ancient China) of the former educa¬ 
tional sj^m with its regularly recurrent e,^amination. 

A serious blemish upon a moat Xisclu] book of rcfcrcDCC 
is the lack of an index. 

FLonEJfCK Avseouofi* 


Deb oeset^mXssige LEBENauAUF Volkub Culvas 
UNn Japan's. Von Habtmut Pipee* 9^ x G, pp. xv + 
no. Leipzig: Theodor IVeicher* 1929. 

This volume constitutes Division 11, Part I, of the work 
ihe GcAttze tfcr Wt^geschichii by the same author* 
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Diviaioa I, in five piurts^ h devote to the Veigldchende 
Volhetbiagiapliie! Europas This is an amazingly intf^rest- 
ing work, in which for tha first time the laws which have 
governed the evolution of Europe, ha^^e been applied to the 
evolution of the Far East. 

As it ia linpoasibb to review in a sliort notice this epoch- 
making hook (which should be read by every student of 
history^ AVeatem or Eastern)^ n short analyaia of itscontentB 
is here given. 

The three main d£\^ions arc as follows i — 

(i) Die protochinesUchc Kultur: V^olkerwandenmg der 
Ksia. 

(li) Die antike chincsische Kultur: Volkerwanderung der 
Chou* 

{iii) Die modern^ cbinesische Kultur^ 

(iv) Die japanischo Kultur. 

A Bibliography, Index, and Appendix, which latter conBists 
of a short statement regarding Der gesetzmaasige Lebenslanf 
der Volker Europa$ '*, bring the book to its close. These main 
diviaious are each subdivided into seven parts;— 

(1) Fatiiarchalische Monarchic der Eindheit* 

(2) ArLstokratie der Jugend. 

13] Absolutlamua dci Fruhreife. 

(4) Konatitutionalismus der A^ollreife. 

(5) Imperialismua der Spitreife. 

(6) C^rismua dea Alters. 

(7) I^larasmua des Greisentums, 

Dr^ Piper uses a quotation from Goethe as the ke^mote of his 
work; it reads: 

Das Ew*ge regt sich fort, in alien ; 

Dock alles mu^ in niehts Kcrfallen. 

Wean es im Sem beharten will . . * . 

Das Sein ist ewdg; denn Gesetze 
Bewahren die lcbend*gen Schatze, 

A us wclchcn sich daa All geschmuckt. 
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Tka laws which pr^erve " eternal Being ” have operated in 
the East as in the West, and by studjing theif course one 
compioheods the development of Japan and undcistanda 
dimly “ dass erfft dnrch diese volberbiolcgiBche Deutimg 
besonders die chiDeeieohen G'cschjehte cinschllesslieh der 
gegenwartigen Wimen ana einem Chaoa aumlosex Menschen- 
Bchal^hteroien imd Dynnstiewechsel in den Koamos 
einer sinnyollen organUchen Vdlkerentwicklnog verwaodelt 
wird.” 

Florence Avaoouoic. 


Wqrte Mahaviras. Kritiache tJTjersetEiingen ana dem 
Kanon der Jaina von Waltreb ScHUTanrNO. (Quellen 
der ReUgionageacbiehtCj Gruppe 7.) lOJ x pp. ix + 
152* Gottingen * Vendeahoeck & Kaprecht i and 
Leipzig^ 1937. 

Dr, Schubring has rendered an important service to the 
study of Jainism and its language and literature by the 
publication of this volume* He presents in it careful and well* 
annotated translations from some of the earliest Jain 
script ores—more or less ** Wotte ^fahavlms as he styles 
them—namely Suyagadfip ip 1-4 and 12, 1^2. and some 

Bambhaceras,which give forcible expression to the ideals and 
teachings of Jainuan; and to these he has prefixed a masterly 
introduction on the Canon of the ^^vitimburaSp in which he 
Critically traces the development of its elements and examines 
the LcArpcr»Q}\l{€hk€{t of Mahavfni^ as it is revealed in them* 
The book is a work of exact and penetrating scholarshipp of 
a quality that unfortunately la becoming somewhat rare in 
these days. 

L. D. Barsett- 

SamicAya and Alodern ThmiyAi^ by T. Ghosh, reviewed on 
p# 182 of January^ 1931, [b publiahed in London by 

Messrs. Kegan Paul^ Trenchp Tnibner and Co,, Ltd. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Theodor Ndldeke 

Oa ChristmaB Day of last year Tbeodor Xoldeko, one of tte 
greatest Drieotalkts that ever livedo who was elected an 
Honorary JIeoil>er of the Ro^^al Ajsiatie Society in 1890, 
ended a long career of ceaselaBB labour. Of the external 
eventa of his Ufo little need hero bo said* He waa born on 
2iid Match, 1336^ at Harburg, which then belonged to the 
kingdom of Hanover, He studied at Gottingen, became 
Professor at Kiel in I8d8, and in 1872 waa appointed to a 
Professorship at Strassburg in Abace, where be continued to 
reside till Eome montha after the end of tho Great War; 
from that time onwards he lived with some of bis rolativea 
at Karlsruhe. In hia old age he suffered much from iU-hcalth, 
but he retained his mental vigour till the very lost. 

To convey any adequate idea of the seri'ices which he 
rendered to Imgubtic and historical science is quite imposaihle^ 
for his reseafchee extended over an almost unlimited field 
and in every subject that he treated he proved himself a 
consummate master. From the first he took a Hpocial interest 
in the Old TestamonL X collection of popular cssay$ on 
Hebrew literature which appeared in 1388 was followed by 
an important contribution to Biblical criticism **Unter- 
euchungen zur Kritik dcs alten Testaments” (1869J. Here, 
as in all his later works, he combines great acuteness with 
a remarkable caution and sobriety of judgment- Thus in 
dealing with the critical analysis of the Pentatcucb he warns 
hia readers against the uotiou that it is always possible to 
distingmsh the various sources witb certainty. Jlnch^ ho 
says, remains doubtful; moreover, we have no reason what¬ 
ever to suppose that the text has come down to us unaltered 
and that we can ascertain the preebc wording and spelling 
of the original autboni (p. 5^ foot-note}. Similar warniiigis^ 
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it needless to Lave since hx^ea uttered by maay otLcr 
writers of the critical school. WifJi regard to the modem 
theory which assigns the so-called Priestly Code to the post- 
exilic period^a theory usually asa4>ciated with the name of 
Wellhausca—it ia to bn noted that Xcildckc for many years 
Teganled it with iuspicioa and only after long liositatJoa 
Accepted it as ssuhstantially correct {see the Z^t^dirifl fUr 
As^tfriolufficr vol, xxi [19Q&]t p. 203, foot-note). 

The greater part of his Ufa was devoted to Arabic and 
Aramaic literature^ And in both of these departments he 
produced an imntoiLse amount of valuable work. It was 
one of his favourite inAxims that the sciontlfic study of 
langtiAges must alwajTi he tomhined with the study of histoiTj 
of religion, and of general culture. Hence In his writings oven 
the most strictly technioal details of philology acquire a human 
interest. It may he tloiihtod whether any European scholar 
was ever better Ae«]uaiiited with ancient Arabic poetry than 
he and he treated it not merely m a repertory of rare 
words and pecuUar grammatical forms but also as vividly 
illustmting the history and cnKtoms of the lime. Of his 
aiiineroiifl contributionj to tho study of Islam it is supcrOtious 
to speaks as they are probably the best known of all hi.s 
writings, hut it i.H interesting to record that having in his 
_Vounger daj^ planned a work on the curly ^luhamitisdan 
Empire he at length abandoned the project chiefly from 
a sense of his inability to give a satisfactory account of the 
Prophetcharacter (see tlic TTie^urr Zciischr^l fUr die A''umfe 
des Mf^genlandes, vol. xxi, p. 2&8, foot-note). 

Among the greatest of his aeliicvcincnta must be reekoned 
the discovery of the true relation of the various .-Vramaio 
dijileeta to one anotlier. Eighty years ago the most confused 
notions on this subject prevailed even among genuine scholars^ 
as ifl shown by the fact that the Aramaic of the Old Testament 
was still believed to he a lungnage which the Jews imported 
from Babylonia ; hence the Enialeading term Chaldee 
It wc^ one of Noldeko'a merits linally to dispel thi .*3 ntid many 
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ftbnilar deluHiona, His Aremaic studies iaqludtHl even the 
aiDfit obacuro sources of information^ not only the inscriptions 
of heathen Syria but aliio the literature of the Mandieons 
which, as he himself say a in the Lntroiiuctioii to hm 

Mundiiische Grammatit ” (1875)^ ia "full of the ^q-eotcat 
nonsense Xevertheli^, he adds, this literature and the 
dialect in which it U written are of vast importance from 
a aclentihe point of view. AccorJingly he spent years in 
the elucidation of these strange compdaitlons, little suspeetlng 
that half a century later the Mandaeans and their religion 
would suddenly become objects of interest to European 
theologians and that serious attempts would be niatic to 
connect the Fourth Gospel with the “ nonsenseof the 
Sidra lia&bd. 

He waa likewise a diligent student of /Ethiopjc and the 
modem languages of Abyssinia, In his Neiie JJeiYr^e 
mr mnUi^htn Sprackmsstfi^(tft {1910} will be found 
a most mstruetivo dissertation on the words which passed 
from *^Ethiopic into Arabic and vioe ; among these 
expressions are some which play ah important part in 
Muhammadan theology, and ^ their real origin was naturally 
unknown to the Arabs they were often wrongly int4^rpreted 
by Muslims. 

His profound knowledge of Fersian literature, from the 
earliest times to the present daVt is proved by muitv of his 
works, in particular by his Peritische Studim (ISSa^tS) 
and hifl masterly treatise on the Shahimmah of Firdaiisi 
Das iranisch^ NatiQmlepm (2nd edn., 1920). It is 
characteristic of his mind^ in which the critical faculty always 
predominated, tliat in the preface to his Aufsmze zur 
persisdien GescAichie [1887) he expresses himself thu^ :— 
“Viellclcht befremdet Manchen, dass mb im Ganzen die 
Orientalen unJ namcntlich die Peruser nicht allxu gunstig 
beurthdlc. IVLch haben eben meine orientaliBchen Studien 
imincr mehr zum Gricchenfrcunde gcmacht, nnd ich denlco, 
so wild ea demlich Jedem gebn, der mit Ernst aber mit 
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tmbef&ngenem Sinn das W^n der onc^ntalbchen Volker 
kenn^n zu Icmen sacht.” 

This notice would be singularly defective if stress wore 
not bid on the extmorditmry amiability of kis nature. Ko 
scholar was ever more ready to assist others, and the 
promptitude with which be responded to requests for iufonna^ 
tion on all manner of subjects was a constant wonder to his 
numerous Mends. 


A. A. Bkvan. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Tlie Story of the Sind 

The Indian Conference is occupTrtng men*fl mlndsp and at 
the present; moment one of the burning <]Udst;ions is connected 
with the PrOAnneo of Sind. At a lecture, dlustrated with 
lantern alideSp given before the Royal ^Vgiatic Society on 
Ibfch Januaryj at the rooms of Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W-1, Mr, P, B> Caddl, former]}'' Comniisaioner in 
Sind, recounted the story of that ProYince. He pointed out 
that its position in the extreme west, and its isolation from 
the rest of India ty deaerta, had rendered it more accessible 
to Western invaaion than the remainder of the subcontinents 
The discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro show it to ha\^e been the 
Brccnc of the Indus valley civilization, which dates back to 
3000 B,c,, and by far the oldest ol w'hich there ia any record 
in India. It k closely connected with the Sumerian enlture. 
The invasion ol Alexander the Great and his departure from 
India has supplied a historical connection with ancient Europe, 
shared only with the Punjab. It formed a portion of the 
Persian Empires of the Achaemenids and the Sassanians^ and, 
in modem tiroes, ol Kadir Shah, Sind was the scene of the 
first Moslem invasion of India, and waa a Moskro Province 
for three hundred years before the follow^era of that religion 
conquered any other part of India, After vnrious periods of 
semi-independence, mingled with subjection more or lesa 
complete to the rulers of Delhi, it paased once more into the 
doniinions of an outside Asiatic }K}wer in the rulers of 
Afghanistan. The story of its final incorporation wnth 
British India was briefly told* The lecturer indicated the 
diSerences of population and culture which connection with 
outside powers, and miiuerous invasions of other races, had 
created betw'een Sind and the rest of India. Its likeness to 
Eg)‘pt, and its dependence on a system of irrigation which 
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had bi^eti iwrgAiiiaed and eNteudc?d since the Britiflli occupa- 
tioD+ wore explained. Finally the condiMioQ^ which might bo 
drawn from ita past history, when applied to the doniand for 
the formatioti t>f Sind mto a separate Province, wen? indicated^ 


The Drn^ofi of China 

A lectnre was given on i2th February belDre the fCoyaJ 
Asiatic Soclety, at the rociuLs of the Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, li\ . Ij by Profn^sor the Rev. W. E* Scwt hili , Professor 
of Chinese at Oxford Univeraity- 

Professor Soothill^s conneetion with Chma is of long standing, 
and he has xiTitteji numbers of books connected with that 
country, its religion, history, and literature ; he compiled 
the Wenchow lomanisted system. He also establinhed churches, 
hospital, coUegea, and schools. He was President of the 
Imperial Univemty of Shansi Province for four years, and 
holds the 3nd Rank Red Button and the 3id Rank Order of 
Wenhu. 

The lecturer said that no sj-mbol is so prominently associated 
with China as the dragon. There it ia fotmd overywhorcj and 
here it is seen on a multitude of artictt^ imported from that 
land porcclainit, brocades, carpets, carving, bronze^ jade, 
and mnny other articles, it is especially the emblem of 
royalty, the dragon robcp dragon throne^ dragon counteruince, 
dragon pen, and so on through many attributes and 
instruments of royalty. It has been fissoemted with the 
emperor for at least foor thousand yearn. Whate ver dynastic 
changes may have occurred, the dragon hae remamed supreme, 
until at length it was mthlesely deposed iu 1912. 

^Vhat did the Chinese sea in this creature of the slime to 
make it ruler over them ? Was it a dinosaur, or a mere 
crocodile wliich was elevated to emblazon a throne ? Certainty 
it wm dwaya associated with moisture^ in this respect being 
unlike its western compfjor, which is represented as betcfiiug 
forth amoke and fire^ Again, in China, it is always beneficent. 
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while tho dragoa o£ the weat, for the most part, him Iwcn 
eonaidcrcd ns nifllcfieaQt, injuriiig the pcoplt!, stealing 
princesses, and calling forth the heroism of, say, a St. George, 
for its dcstruiotion. 

So differetit are the two ooneeptions that it would almost 
seem wiuer to call them by diilereiit names, adopting the 
Chinese name Lung for their national benefactor. That the 
Lung ia so considerod is evident from the rejoicing evinced 
at the Dragon festival at the first full moon of the year, 
when immense ainuous ilragoris nre tarried about with 
enthusiasm, every one by a dozen or so brightly clad 
young men. 

When it ia borne in mind that the Lung ts so closely 
connected with the rains and the beginning of spring, it is 
easy to understand why a nation of farmers should consider 
it os a benefactor. Some have supposed t-Iiat it liaa been 
elevated to this high rank because the Saurian tribe hibetnated 
in the cold and drought of winter, and only came fortli in the 
spring for the sake of the rains. But wo shall liave to look 
away from the slime, the pool, tije river, to find the origin 
of the Limg, at any rate as a royol emblem. 

From the earliest recorded period the so%'eroign of China 
haa been associated with the skj’ aa veritable aatrbiiomer- 
royal, Down to our own day the Calendar and the worship 
of the Muprenie powers have been the prerogative of the 
emperor. In the moat aneient meonis we find the dragon 
08 part of the royal saerificial robe, and in the courae of tbo 
centtiritvs the dragon became the chief symbol of the 
astronomical ruler, There is sufficient evidence to justify 
tho belief that tho flragon emblazoned on the imperial robe 
is Draco, the constellation which drags its length through the 
sky between XJrsa Major and Ursa Minor. Moreover, it w'os 
because Draco appeared at dusk with its head towards the 
first lull moon of the year that it became the harbinger of 
spring, and thus the benefactor of the people. 

On the robes of state the sinuous dragon is generally depicted 

ja&s. AJ^HrL , Qrt 
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witli round bA|] in front of its open jaws. Tlic Chinese refer 
to this Ijall Oft ** the Pearl but may not the Pearl xepreseat 
the full moon ^ 

There is evidence for this point of vieWp but concomitant 
with it is the thought that, at a very much earlier date than 
is generally accepted, there must have been intereonrae of 
some sort between the primitive Chmeae astronomerB and 
their fellows lurther west, where Draco was already a well- 
known consteliatjon. 


The Origins of En^iih Trade with Persia, 1562-SO 

A lecture was delivered on Thursday afternoon, 12th March, 
at the rooms of the Society^ 74 Gro«venor Street, W. 1, by 
Sir ^\dl^am Foster, Xt., CJ.E,^ entitled Origins of Trade 
between England and Peiaia Sir WiUiam has $pent his 
official Ufc at the India Office and i$ the lending authority 
on the history of the East India Company. 

The lecturer described how^ the establishment of this trade 
was duo to the e^ort^ made in the middle of the abctccnth 
century to End new markets for English goods m the Far 
East, and to obta^Ln in ei^chuiige spices and other Oriental 
products. Under the guidance of Sebaatian Cabot ships were 
sent to discover a sea route to Cathay round the northern 
shores of Europe and Asia^ and these ventures led to the 
establkhment of coinmeree with RusslAp by way of the 
White Sea, and the grant {I5h5) of a eharter to a company 
formed in London to exploit this trade. On behalf of that 
body, Anthony Jenkinson made an eirpodition in 1558, from 
Moscow to C'Cntral Aflia, hoping to find a practicable trade 
route to the Far liast in that direction ; but, after getting 
as far as Bokhara, ho found this pitiject hopeless and was 
forced to return. Four ycai^ later he left Moscow upon a 
fresh venture, tliia tune for Narthem Persia, with the idea of 
uaing that countiy^ oa a half-way honse for obtaLuing spices 
in return for English goods. lie succeeded m establishing 
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eonimerce in the filk-producing province of Shirven, lying to 
the south*we8t of the Caspias, end he managed also to reach 
Kszvin, then the capital of the Persian Shah ; but he found 
that monarch Lndispoj$cd to entertain his ovortutea, for fear 
of offending the Turkish Sultan by diverting trade from the 
dominions of the latter. In 15f}4, two members of the Russia 
Company’s staff at Moscoa- followed in Jonkinaon’s footsteps, 
and returned with encouraging reports of the large quantity 
of raw silk to be obtained in Korthern Persia, and of hopes 
of spices being brought thither from Hormuz, should a trade 
be firmly established. This led to the dispatch in the following 
year of a fresh expedition, one member of which visited 
Kasvin and obtained a grant of privileges from the Shah, 
now rendered complaisant by a rupture between him and 
the Turks, In lB63j a larger party of mcrckanta set out 
from ^foscow, and on reaching Shirvau extended, their 
operations to Tabriz and the ports of Ghilan on the southern 
oom-t of the Caspian, A fifth venture was made the next 
year, when one of the merchants penetrated us fur south as 
Kashan. The general result was, however, unfortunate, 
owing to the capture of the return cargo on the Caspian by 
some Cossack piratea, M a result, no further attempt was 
mnde until 1579. The membem of this expedition were 
stopped at Astrakhan by news that the province of Elbirvan 
had been devastated ond conquered by the Turks ; and 
although ia the following spring they ventured as far as the 
neighbourhood of Baku, the mtcHigcnce there obtained 
showed that it was nselcM to venture into Pemin itself. 
After buying from the Turkish general nt Derbend part of 
his loot, they returned by way of Astrakhan to Moscow, and 
BO to London, Their report convinced the Russia Company 
that further attempts to trade with Peraia by this roundabout 
route were useless, especially in view of the fact that comDicTcial 
relations had now been establishes] with Turkey, and a Levant 
Company had been chartered (1681), which by Its factories 
in Egypt and Syria seemed likely to obtain with ease both 
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tbe of the Far East and the raw silk of Persia, the 

nntural chaime] of whicli to Europe wag via Aleppo. Hence 
atteinpts to open up direct Uitcrcourse ’with Persia were 
forborne for a generation, and were only renewed, this time 
with success, when the East India Company, having secured 
a footing in Western India, found it possiblo to open up 
communication by sea with southern Persia, and thus to 
inaugurate a lasting coimnenco between the two countries. 


In future the annual List of [embers will be published 
with the duly Jourrim!, instead of in April. 

llembcrs vrho wish to make any alteration in namcp style, 
or atldrcss, are requested to send the fully corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by M June. 
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DiotfLch. Btndien itnr altorlentalisohon Kiinst. 

\Uidnor, Emit F. Die Annalijn det Kon^ A^iirl>^k van 
Assyrien* 

Gelderen, C. vap. Der Salamanktche Fakstbau^ 

Zeit^hrifi ikt DeutsrJim Mt>T^nlartdi$clKn Ge^di^haft, Keiio 
Folge, Band 9* Heft 3-4, 1930. 

BIsRiQg, Von Frei. F. W, Totenatele ein€a perseichen Grosaen 
aiie Mcinplui!. 

Bauer, Von H, Eiu kananniii^cfaed Alphabet in KciLschrift. 

Drr AUe Orkiit, Band 29, Heft i, 1931, 

Konig, Dr* Friedrich Wilholm. Geachichto ELama, 

Band 31, Heft 1-2, 3931, 

Joreniijsa, D* Dr, Alfred, Dcr Schleier vod Stwncr bia Houte. 

J our^d q/ ihi Arntrican OrietU^l MSociety, Vol. 1, Xo, 4, Dec., 1930. 

Brown, George William. The Foadbility of a Cannectlon between 
Mitanni and DravidhiD I^nguageA. 

Vol. iv, Fasc. 4, 193L 

FiBcher, A. Znr Byntaic der Muabrniichefl BekeniitEUifomiGL 

Noi£^ and Sfcorth. VaU siii. Part ii^ 1930. 

Bcid] J+ A. Same Notea op the Tribes of the White Xilo Province^ 

Quarterly Jmmal of lAe A/yfAfo Sockiy^ Vol. 3 cxi* No* 2, Oct., 

1930, 

Raja, K. Ramavarinji. The Buddhiat Stnpa. 

^er* L. \* Katnaswatpi* Dravidio Perapectivea* 

Deaikar, S. S. S. Identification of Sopatma and Flirourinn of 
the Greek vrritetB. 

The Brim BuddhisL VoL v, No. 3, Dec., 1930. 

Payne, Fmn™ T. Nirvana. 
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Abdui Hakiiiii J. K,, Slodtirti CDlloquial lllndustaHL lOth ed. 

Cj X 5i Alhtmbi^d, 1930. From “ TAe Piomot". 

AjantUn Rcprodm'tionsi of tho Fi^HCOca based on Pbotogfsphy. 
E^plaDatory Test bj G. and IntroducUon by 

L, Binyon. Pt. 1. and 40 Plates. Cave I. 13x101, 
21 X Ifll. LifnJon, im 

Prom tilt. jTJiwIor &f Archfroloffyff H^trubad. 
AoBtotnic Mandcbotic fac^timile dxi Hialillserit do U BitiHoth^que 
Poyalo de Copenkague pubL par V. Madsen^ trad, par V. 
TboniBen. n| x 13. Vojj^nMffUC, 1923. 

fit eta by Mr^ EtUe. 
Areheeological Dept. Cocbm State. Ajurnal Report 1104 HI.E. 
(a.ti. 192S-9}, by r, Mujaii Aeban. ISJ x 10- EriHticnlAm^ 
1930. From the State Archa.olQyii^t. 

- Survey, India. Mcmoiri^. 

No. 37. An ArebcBologieal Tour in Waiiristan, Sir A. 

No. 33. Euabnno-Sasaidan Coim, E. Hcrzleld. 

No. 40. PaLlava Arebitectarc^ pt. 3, A. H, Longlnii^t. 

No. 42. An jVrcbfl3olo|ipcaI Tour in Upper Swat, Sir A. Stein. 
No. 44. EsploTatloii In Orbsrt, Ramaprasad Chanda^ 

13| X lOi. CaktiUa, 1939-30* 

/Vo»i the G<}vtrnment of India. 
"ArtfJ. The Ball and the Pojo Stick. Ed. by R. S, OreeiLsIiidds. 

5^ X Londo7\^ 193U Ffom Luzac Ca. 

Afisam, Historical and Antiquarmn Studies. 1* Af^sani Bnranji, 
by Karakanta Rama Sodar-Aiuia. 2, Kamrupar Buranji, 
cd. by S. K. Bbuyan. Valntita printed^ 1930. 

From the GovernmtTit of 

Behtik, Fridft, Grammatik der TeiJ^to aus El Amarna. 11^ x 8* 
Parity 1930. From J/. P. Gruthner, 

Ben^'cniate, E., Esaai dc gramniAire Sogdienne. partie. 

Mission Pclliot on Asie Centmle. 9^ X Path, 1929. 

From JJ. Geuthner, 

Bhandarkar, K. G., A Peep into tbo Early History of India, 
2nd cd. 7i X 5* Bomboy, 1930, From Messrs, Tara^^revala. 
Biblioibeca Arab. Scliolasticonim, Sifr. -•Vrabe* 2. Averrot*. 
Tahafot at-Tahafot, texte arabe etabU par M. Bouv^em. 
lOj X 7. FeyrowJ^, 1930* From the E'ditor. 

BibJiothck arabiseber Historiker u. Geggraphen horauag. von 
H. s^ Mzik. Bd. 5* Dan Kitab *AgaTb al-Akallni as-Sab'a 
des Snbrab, lOl X 7. Leipzig^ 1930. 

Ffotn Messrs, llarrassowiiz. 

Bibloth^qiie de TEcole dcs laogncs orientnka vivantes. 

2. Rambaiid, J.-B., La langne Wolof. 
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6* Legnind, K,, Jlorccwj* cIiDisis on Crte savant da sis' 
»6clc. 

5. Denj-, J., Gnunmnim do }ja Isnqae turn no. dialecte 
0«nianlJ. 

7 Doataing, E., £mdo anr k Taoliolltiii du Sous, I. 

Vocabuiiiirc Fran^aia-Berb^ro. 

S. IV,, and Abdemkiirniln GuTga, Tearteji Arabes do 

Takroiii)^, transcription, etc. 8 x SJ. Fans^ 1903r-25. 

tj 1 T F - Exrhaufie^ 

Buck, J. L.p Cliinese farm economy. x 1930* 

From Cambrnl^c Lynmr^irj 

HuddhicAp 2^ ber*p Docnmeiitsj T* 2. Diction nal re tsbi/tiiin- 
san^rit pur Tse r]n(»^>uaiip-g 3 rji|, reprodactkm photo-, 
puldi^e par J, Bacot. llj x Farh, im 
^ _ From J/. /V Otttthuef^ 

Jiorcn, h, B, van. Foundation Ogurine^ and offeritigH.. 

X Brrlitt, 1931. From Mt^srs. 

BurUngton Magajdno, The. Doc., im A Persian Palming of 
the Mid-Fiftcenth Century, by L. Einyon. Lomlon. 

From the Editor. 

Jan,^ Feb., ISJL Tho Persian Erbibitioji* Fresh Light 
on the He tut Eeioters, by J. V\ a WiIkinjKm. Vdl x loi 
London 

Cafjilogue, Arabic and I’creian MSS., Bankijiore. Vol, sviii. 
X 10. Patna, lO.^D. Protu (he (3Dvt;rn)neii( at /jidiB. 
cf PJmtojijnijiIia of Saiiukrit MSS. Max Miilier 
Mcmoml Fund, compiled by T, Jt, Gainbier-Pnrry, 

0 X B, iflwrfon, 1030, ^ Ftom Ojr^attl Pttfs. 

‘ Arabic MSS, in tLe Library of tba India Offico. 

1 o|. ii. 1, Qur'adic Literature, bv C. A, Starcy. 

- of tbe Parsiiiu, Turlciaii, etc.,’ MSS. in tlie BwUcian 

Library, Ft. 2. by H. EtL^. Ltmian. Oxfatd, 1030. 

™ . h'roia Oxjmi Um versify Press. 

rutauMn, A,, CnstnbtiticDS & la dlnk’Ctoio^o iranienne. 
K. Datuttc \'iden.iik. ScUkab 17. 10 X BJ. Kobenhnin, 

r T From (he Author. 

LumUft!!, L. 1, pfllaiH impt^riaux da In Chine, 2, Sopulmraa 
impenaleft de tn Chino. SJ X 10. Pruxelles, 1000, 1007, 

ri,. *■ -n- . Fnm th« Author. 

Lfiptic Dictionary, A., coni piled by \V'. E, Crum. Pt-. 2, 12 X OL 

CJi^orrf, 1030. From Orford L^Tiiwraitw Press. 

Lalcutta, Im^rial Library. Catalogue, pt. 2. Subject Indo.x, 
Iflt BUpplcmcnt. 10 X 7. Calmttts, 1029. From the Director. 
tiituont, J)., I,eB i^ligions orientalc.^ dan a le pagunuuie reniaiu, 

4 idiUvo. p X i'ofia,l929. From M. P. Gouthuer, 
busEiikt, Stqdtes in the Lankavaturn Sutm. 

9 X flj. Loadaa, 1030. From Mr. Yaltichi Atata. Osaka, 
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DEikeliinfininjEiii Shastri, iShort Hliftory oi Indiaii 

9 X Bi. lA^ndmi, From Mfsnrs, Kcf^n Paul d' Co. 

Darida^hp J.p and St oiling-^lic! ha nd^ S.p Ln pc in turn 

d'lspaban^ ]o PaJalji d^Ala Qapy. 1930. 

From d/wf?, 0. Fna 

Doctors, G., Dafl Kharthwclhiclie Vorbum, f^riclns. Fonftlmngd- 
instituto in lA?ip^Jg. SpTac!hwiji.^oiia. Aht, Bd, L 10 X T- 
1930. ^r&nt Marl:eri d Prtteri, 

Dcttt^^nbe GoBotls. fUr Natnikunde Mittcilungoti. 1^ 

KoreanJscho ^Iimik von Kckhardt. 2j ■rapamsolie 
FrOhgo-achiebto von A. Wedemoyor- 10 X Oi- Toktjo^ 
1930. i'rom Furifl;? A/ajor. 

DurgainohaD Rhattaeharyyu, ChaodogyamanfrabliMya, by 
0[iQavi$oUi edit, with introdnctioD, etc. Sanskrit Saliityn 
Pariabad Sor., No. 19+ 9x0, 1930. 

From tM Editor. 

DiiAflaudt K+, La lydi^ ct (S« voi^iill aux liatitea Opaques. 

lOj X 7. Parts^ 1930. From P. Gf^uthnrr, 

ficolo Franpaiw d'Kitrtmo-Orienl, MomoirtJS archL^oiogiqiiea^ 
Tomo ii. )a 3 Tenipk dVlngkor Vat. 2* jiartie. 3 vqIj, 
MJ X 11. Pf^ris^ 1930. Fro^a Messrs, Fun 0es(, 

EmlHjr^ Xrr Egypto-Scinitio Studica. Ver&d^ntlicliiingcn der 
Alexander Koliut Foundation Phil. ReLhc, Bd, 2, 10 X 7, 
Lcipiiff^ 1930- From Vorh^ Asia Major. 

Etndoa croloiscj^t t, 2, Rcolc Fr* d*Atb^lllv4s. Lea (k]ritur6a 
minoonn^o an Petbb de Mnllia, 11 1 x OJ- Pan>^ 1930. 

Frow* 31^ P, Genthitrr, 
Fanner* It. G.^ Studiea in Otiejital llnsical InstnimcntH^ lat 
BOT* 9J X Sj* iojtdow, 1931. FripjFi the Author, 

Fischer, O.* Die chincai^he Mulenei dcr Haii-Dyinasitifi. SI 
plates. 12| X 10. //crti'n, 195L Ftom the Author. 
Gnokwad^s Oriental Series. 

No. 45- Bbavaprukyanaiii. 

No. 40. Kamacarita. 

No. i$. Naiyadarponn, voL i+ 

No. 49. Pre-Diffcn&ga EuddkUt texts oa Logie from CkJnesc 
aoarcca+ 9j| X 6, jBarodfir, 1929-30. 

From FI.IJ, Tho Jifahttmja, 
Ghosh, S- G,j Paandpkvardbaiin to Karnasubarna, 7 th century 
A.D. Pamphlet. 101 X 7. From the Author. 

Ghuiatd Abbas Alt, Life of Hnsnio. 7| x 51. Madras, 1930, 

FrojH the Author. 

Golomb, E+ H., Jndah licii Solomon Catapanton and hti 
Arba'ab Kmyanim 10 X 6L PhiiadstphiUj 1930+ 

From Ihopme Colie^^ 
Hanley, 3T. P., The Knbaiyat of Heart's Delight of HafiE-yd'^ 
Been Hah, lafahani, transL B X 5. London. 

From Messrs. Lu&at. 
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Harvatd Settle Ser., vol. vjii. The Commentary of Fappna 
on Book X of Kuclid's Elements. Transl., etc , hy W 
Tliojoaon and O. Jungc. 11 X 8. Cn^nbridge, U.S,A.. \^m. 

T i*T 1 T^. From Htirvard Vnivertitu Ffttf. 

Jalitl al-Din RumL The Slothnawj, ed. with tr. and com* 
meotaiy by R A, Nicholson. VoL iv. tr. of 3rd nad 4th 
l>uoks. Gibh Momoriaf. lOJ x 6^, Loudoft^ 193], 

_ m f f »r ir - , Frt}in tfui Trustnet. 

inlra of Mystic Meaning from the MiithnHWl, tr by ll 4 
Nicholaon. *) x 6- Loittfon, 1931, 

, , „ From Mesfs. Ciapfttun ft 

JongcheU, A.. Hno knang och bans tid. t^xter nr pan Ku’a 
CL lOD Han SLii. 10| X 7J. fidteborff^ 1930, 

. Ftom Mctsru. IVeUfTgren A; Kf'rUf. 

JutnbotJ, ff. H.. kafalog dea Ethnographischen EeiDhs' 
niuHeums, Bd. 21, Mol.ikkcn 1. ]] X T, J>idc«, 1930, 

t* , r. « Froin the Museum, 

Karlen, B., botiic Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China. 

BulJ. Museum of Far Euatern Antiquities. No 2 11x8 

K' f. From the Author] 

Karat, J,. Djl- vorgescliicIitlicKeri Mitt^Ifflwrvolkfir. ScLriftoa 
dcr ElsaM-Lothringjachen Wiasens. Geselta. isu Strasiburg, 
X. Itcid^Tff. HWl From C\ Winter. 

Riird^h-Persiache, Wundnrtcn dnr Giirtlii Iworheitot von 
K. Hadaiifc. 9} x 6^. Ikrlin, 1930, 

1*11 m. .r CarHtSQie OraM. 

LacLbini Bhar kallu, The Home of the Arjas, Delhi Univ. 

FubliciUioos. No. 2. 10 x GJ. Dethi, 1&30, 

T„v,,, . , f'romibe Regiarar, Drlhi Universitif. 

Ln yalli^-Pousam L, do, Le dogme et I* philosophic du 
bonddhisrac. EtmJc* sur l'Histai« dea Kcligions. fi! 8x5. 

Ler^fT’„j' k -r L From the Author. 

itCLoq, A. V., KtirdiachcTexfe, heransgcEcboti. 2yols. lOi x 9 

fjin. 1 D I' ’ fi'iifd by Frttrt f, Le Com, 

^ in^ii Ziinitlmstma. 10 X T. Tubingek, 

\r ■ ,n . From JfcMrs. J. C, B. Mohr. 

JfacMtmyv C. A., The Magyars in the ninth oentuiy. 9 X G, 

^ ThSP^’h r‘ "“‘^1 L. K.. Mysore 

Tnt»» and Castes, vol. 111 . 9 x G. Mysore, 1930. ^ 

Narastiul.io„gar M. T., Sflnstrf/'''iletri™r 

NaviSiT-D tii 1 ^ 

> y rc^lev«>s dans Jm rumc^ qup|(}tie£i temples 


FfOm xl/* F. Gfufkner. 
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NuKim, Mu^.f The life and timcB of Sult-an x\luhmud of ObajDa, 
9 !!< 6. Cfifubrid^tr^ 193L Ff<?m Camhrid^ Uniw iVfjw, 
NicbolBOUr Elemeiitucj" Arabic Second HeftiliDg^-'boclr^ 

2iid ed. IJ X 54* Cambridge, 1930* 

From Cambridge Univ^itUrj Press^ 
0^3IjU]cJp L. Sfimn, rovLsed edn* by A, P. Middle ton. 

7 X 10. PiUttOy 1930, Fr^m (hr Oovernment o/ Itidta^ 
OrieiatEiJ Congreescfl. ActCB dtj 8^ Coni^'fl, 1839 h Stoekhplm 
ct ii Chri^iaDia, 5 voIb. 10J X fij* Leide, 1391. 

—— Der nchte Oricnfalistflrt-Conj^ress u* der nouate 1 voa 
A. \\>ber, 9x6. /feWip^ 1891. 

- Actfts du 12'’ CongrK Rome, 1899^ 4 vob. Ill x li, 

Ffarencir* 1901. 

- — Actes du 15^ Congr^s, 1908. 11 x Coj^nh^^ie, 1909, 

Bronchi from Carnot Grants 
Pali Tcit Society, TmaslELtiou Ser. Xo. 20, Culav&maap pt. 2, 
tr, by W, Cieiger and into English hy C, M. RJckmeri^ 
KOr 21. The Path of Purity. Buddbaghf^^s Viauddtii- 
imtgga tf, by Pe iiaung Tin, 3. 9x6. I^ffdcn, 1930, 

Papanca Hudaoip The, revised and cd. by Dliamamkitti Sifi 
Dhanimrinanda, lOj X 7. Cofojipfio^ 1926. 

From l/je CoIi>ni(tl jSecTftory. 
PataonSp C- E„ Mysore City. TJ x 5. Ij:?ndon, 1930. 

From Oxford Uuwrditf Prrss^ 
Persian Art, cd. by E. D. Ross. Papers by H* Fry, G. J. Gadd, 
and others, Ti X 6^, London, 1930, BoufffiL 

Quickp E* aatl ^hilthuis, J* G., .A Dutch Pliouetic Ecader. 

7J X 5* Lomlon, 1930, From Um\^rxtt^ qf London Prexx. 
Rabin p 1., Studten tni vorniosfiischeii Gottesvonatelluap, 
T X lOp 1929, Frooi Ahsxrs^. A/, <6 //^ Maront. 

Hadhatnan tiaugulip AgrieuhurAl Jjaad in Ancient India, 
Calcutta Review, 19^. lOJ x T. From the Author. 

Eamiichandra Dikshitar, V* R., Aioka'a Religion. Journal of 
Qr. Researchp voL iv* 10 X T. Miftopore, 1930. 

^ ^ ^ From the Anlkor. 

- Studies Id Taiiiil Literat ure and History* 9x6. London, 

^ From Zri^oc, 

Kamapmsad Das Gupta^ Crime and Puiushmeiit io Ancient 
India. 9 x fi. Cokutto, Lomlon, 1930. From the Author. 
Ramast^aioi Aiyar, L. V., 1, Dmvidic Pernpectivca, M>-thic 
Society Jnurnab vol. xxi, 2. Gbttal Fricative // in 
Dravidian. Indian Antiquary, vol, lix. 3, Alveolar I, 4 
in M^layalam and TamiJ. 9x6, Hi X 9, U x 91 
Bombay, Emal-ulam, 1930. Fnnn the Author. 

Ramuaio^ G. E.* Delle Navigationi et Viapgi, lllnstmtions and 
niupa. 3 vot§, 121 X &i, rcfieD^t, l(il3. 1583, 1G06. 

Given by Sir P. Wilson. 
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Raacllet 11. N,, tjidiaii logic in ths? early B^hoola. 9 x 6. 

London^ 1930 , From Orft^^ UHmrtrk^ Pre^s^ 

Reictelt^ II., Dio sogilischen Haiidschriftcii™to dcs Brit, 
Mnaenius., 2Teii. 11 x 81. 

from .1/ifjjrt. C, 

EeligioDagc^bichriicli^j Lcsobach. 

Koy 14+ D&r HindiLuniiiij, F, O. Scbradefp 
No+ 15+ Der ^fahayina-Buddhianni^^ M. 2^^ 

erwdtcrte Aiillage+ ^ x OJ. Tubin^fm, 1030^ 

From Iffrr Mohr, 

ReynieTS, F.^ Taoiigpit on [es nicont^^ eux- 

Hiemoft. X 5|+ Pork, 1930, From Ah P. Gi^uthner, 

E, D., The PersiiattE. x 5, Oxford, 1931. 


Prdm Univervit^ Pfsm, 
Rowlattda^ J. Lui leiniDe beitgulie dAHA la litti'ratiire du 
JkToyen-B^'e. 61 X 10. Pitris, 1930- 

Protn iVesiW^. Adritn^Alataomieuve, 
SailruddiQ, ifuJi.. Siilfuddaulnh and hit Times. 9x7. Lahore. 

1930. Ftom the Authitr. 

Sbrth'Namah of Fii^usI, Tile, The liorik of the Fenian Kinp, 
24 illiis. Described by J. V. S. Wilkinson, tiitrodiiction bv 
I. Binron. 12x91. /iondon, 19.31, 

. From Oxford Umrfrsitff Prea. 

Tesli e Dociimeiiti, 3. Test! feligiosi dci Yradi, tf.di G. FiirUri. 

8 X6. 1930. /*win Meartra. ZankhelH. 

Turner, R. L,, Dictionary of the Nepali Lnngnago, with Indexed 
compiled by D. R. Turner. 13 x lOj. ioiif^n, 1931. 

From Metara, Kttga» PatU A Co. 
Weil, li., TaUiriwhe Texts, bcraiuig. ^ x 61. Berlin. 1930. 

From Altstta. ik Gruglef, 
•Vcseudoiik. 0. G, v., 1. Dan Problem dor .'VltpenaUchcii Knnet, 
Utterae Oricntale*. Heft 12. 1930. 9J X GJ. irmptig. 

From Meaara. ffarrnaaovriU, 

- 2. Dtts kurdischo Problem, Preusii. Jofarbachcr, Bd. 223. 

^ Ffo%a ihx .'lf(fA»r, 

niUinma, L. F, R., The Cultural Sijf^fieance of the Indian 
States. I’roe. Eritkii Acfidomy. vbl. 18. lOJ X 7. Laadau, 
1930. From Oxfoul Vnivtrril^ Preaa. 

vtisoii, A. T., Loyalties, -\fesopotami 9 , lOll-li. 10 X 7. 

London, 1930. From Oifotii L’niveraiVy Pnaa. 

nnsdom of the Ea.st. The Cloud-mossenger, tianal. from the 
orijntwi of Kalidasa by C. King. Wu Ch‘cfig-cn. The 
Buddhist R Pilgnai’a Progress ftom the Shi Yea KL, by 

V , “a - • ^ ^ 1^30. From Mr. Murrov. 

laJe Oncntal Senes Researches, vo|. 16. CJav Fijtoriaes of 
Bahyloiua and Wns, by fi. D. -ran Bitron. Vol. 18. 
Pseutlo-Esckiel by C. C. Torrey. 10 x 8. A'«e iTat-eii, 
fi on, 1930. From O^ord Univeraity Preaa. 
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JOUUNAL OF THE 
ROYAf, ASLVTIC SOCIETA" 

1931 

Part IIL^JULY 


An Old Imperial ** Sanad" relating to Raisina 
or New Delhi 

jiT sAurrriciiARTA pt. BrsiTEsHW.ui nate reu 

(t'LATEfi m AND IV) 

fpHIS “ S^d ” ‘ liAd been ifianed in favour of Maharaja 
Bijayskgh of Marwar hj the Mughal Emperor Shah 
■Alam II of Ddhi od the 9th Jamada-ul-&thir of the 17th 
joAr of Ma neign. 

Emperor Shah' Aiam IT, wboso origioAl name was "Aljgauliar, 
was son of Emperor *Alaingir II, 

On 29th November, a+d, 17M (8th Habl-us-a^r, 11T3, 
or MAi^gahiiah Sudl 10, v.s. 1816) when II was 

murdered, 'Aligauhar was in Bihar, where, on hearing of 
the event, he ascended the throne* with the title Shah 
‘Alam II on 24th December of the same year (4th Jamadt^ 
ul-avval, A.m 1173, or Paimh Sudi 5, v.s. 1816). In the 
meantime his father's assasain Vajir ‘Imhd-ul-muIIc GhazT- 
ud-dJn Khan had declared Muhi-us-sunnat as king of Dtolhi 
with the title Shah Jabhn II ; but he could not temain on 
the throne even for a jear as Sadushiv Rao Bhiii hatl replaced 
him hy MirzS Jawan Bakht, non of Shah ‘Alam II. Later, 

» lU length if fticut 3 feet , tnil brnidtfa >b 4 ut 22 inclu,. U j* mpuntod 
. cl^h to k«p it preserved trooi d«»y. lenving the epdoreemeiito wd 
tJW WMli Qd Itg b«cb dpen to yiirw, 

• Tbii wwmeny lij,d bwn perfvrtdEid villag* KAthaull in Aslmibid 
iliftrict. 

JW. .^DTiT 
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in A.D, liGl {a.h, ini Or v.s. 1817), when AJimatl Shah 
Abdfill df/pjitjjtl tha Marhattiu at Paui|iat CABnc to 

Ddhi, he oniidiiftced ^ Shah ‘Alam 11 as Kmperor, appointed 
Atirza Jawau BakJit os hoii* apporent, and Shujii'-u<i-dftiilu * 

as Vu35ir. 

But aa Shah -dliam ^ IT had adoptcfl tis regnal year from 
the i4th Decemberj A.D, 175D (-Ith Jiimada'ql-awalj A.m 117 ^, 
or Psush Sadi 5, v,g. 1816), Iiis sevcntecBth regnal jw 

‘ A(Ufr tiiJt event AhffimJ Sliih tetnmnJ to QuidliAr leaving B dcmjlT 
at Lbhara 

* Iltf waa Xftwib of Omih. 

' ‘>79. or liliflitij, Ttadl II, 

V* ]8„f, Ifanaanvj king M(mb ■ Alara tl kiul grained thn *‘g«hBd nf Dlwinr' 
Of tlin three provin™ of H*.ngal. Bihir, and (Jrja, (o lh„ y^i India 
in lieu ^ ft., 24 laea (26 lac. a, ,1at«J „|aewhe«) ,*r annum 
ioraumatimo ho had aim kept his TMjdenco at All»liBh»(|, hut In A.D. 1771 
fv.g, IS^), bL'ing dlitpicuutid whh Lhe Em^Iiah, ho rc-tnnard to IkilhS Md 
f^u^l ibo roini of tho guvommenl p«raqiia.UjK la Jk.ii, l7gs (y.h. 
Uhu^m Qadir. granJaot, cf Sajlb-nJ-dAnla dvlion. periapa Aimiuj Shah 
Abjh^ h^l .pointed. •‘Amlr-id-umra" of the JJmpcrer). came to ix-lhi 
Md depntid ^e king of his Tision. But Im mi aowi aftw rtamred lo 
the throiu by M£dhi> Kao SimUlia, ’prJio put ahulain Qadir to diiath. For 
^ eoidonwl on fundliia iho tjtJeoT " Fanand-i- 

■Abjih ” and haa auitohly gieon vent to hia aentiiqsnt of tk' omuinn in 
tn4f foUowtqig 
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»iIwtionntc *«n u( mine la engaged in tlw iemav.1 

Of oLir diftiraapB^ 

of^aliw i>“i« of the Mahafajfi. 

hlatory that in the wrli-known inipeacLinont of 
Ila-tfns« in tk, BriHah llarliameni. one of tlir kmight 

tho FmnTiIl' *ifh MJilllO R5o SimihiA againat 

thn ovrtpowor^i the Empt-rtif .Shili •Xlmm ll i^t 

mi-nrof ^ HaatJnga, Yet, however. Uw SlOtUiia’a treat- 

uwnl of UiEi Ktnpcn>r waj^ not htuL 

twvTiMi j" Lake cniino la Ifc-lhi iMicl hntiti^ 

cif tho ^ ^ ^ i^uturd lira ^orcrnnirnt 

cr th.. Ei«pirq. .SMh MUm u ajod in A,it. 18(^0 (A.ii. l-^E or iseaj. 


R^LAttKG TO RAISIN"A OJt NEW DELHI 51? 

conunenccd from He Srd July, a. ft. 1T7D (+th Jumadn-ul- 
HWftl, A,n. 1)89 Or AiBliSdi) Stidi 5, v.s. 1832}. Accoidiogty 
tile corresponding date of the “ Sanatl " which wna written 
on the &fch JumadH'iis-sdiil of the teveoteeath regiui] year, falls 
on the 7th August, a.d, 1775 (Shravno SudI 11, v.g, 1832). 

Besides the text of the Fnrinan the " Snnad ’* oontaJns 
one imperial Tiighro and one imperial seal oa the obverse^ 
and two official seals and four endoneoients on the reverse. 
Before dealing with the text of the Sanad 1 think it proper 
to e.xaniine, in detail, these partictUais of the Sanad;— 

The Tughra”: Written in bold arabic chameters in gold, 
occupying a rectangular stpoce, reads; “ Parmau vala Shan 
ALcil Muxaffor Jalfiluddm Shah 'Alam Badshah OhazL” 
Some scribblings in red occur in the blank spaces and at the 
top of the “ Tughra according to custom of tJie ago. This 

Tughra ia placed at the top of the Sanad towards the left. 

The imperial seal: At ita top is written " Maulghalib ”, 
i.o. the omnipotent. In fourteen small circles around the 
seal are writtcii names of the Kmpcror'a fourteen prede* 
cessors, as follows: (1) §ihib Ql™ ^ Bin FirOz; (2) Ibn 
M&finshah ; (3) Ibn Sultan Jiuhammad Shah ; (4) Ibn AbQ 
Said Shah; (5) Ibn ‘Umar Shobh Shah; (6) fbn Babur 
Badshah; (7) Ibn Humayild Badshah; (8) fbn Akbar 
Badshah ; (0) Ibn Jahangir Badshah ; (10) Ibn .<!lhnl.plign 
BudshgL ; (II) Ibn ‘Alamgfr Badshah ; (12) Ibn Shah ‘Akm 
Badshah; (13) Ibn JahMilanihab ; (14) Ibn 'Aiamgir 
Badshah. 

The wonii “ Bin ” and “ Ihn " show that the above-named 
rulers Iwre the relation of father and son in order. In the 
inner big circle is irnttcn '* Abnl Muiaffar Jaialuddin Shah 
'Alam Badshah Ghazi" as also tlie “ Hijri ” year 1173, and 
the regnal year one. This seal is placed towards the right 
a1>ove the text. 

^1*“ Amir Tteiflr 

£>11411 b Oiran,—K p.] 
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The seal : The writing in the BCftl reads : ** SMli 

^Abm Badsliah OMzI, yir viiiadart mpahsdiBrj. Rnstam-l- 
Hind^ Fidvi-i-QadLcn^ Yabyakhan A&if-ud-daub , , ^ ShujS'- 
ud-dAidu^ Abul Mansurkbiin Ptimad-nd-dflnla 

A^fjilh BuThan-uJ-murtiHlilL^ Jamdeli utadnruJ maham.^^ 
It also contains tlic ** Hijri ” year 1190, and the n?gtinl year 
seventeen til. This sliows that this seal is of the time pf 
A^-ud-danle^ the eldest son of Shiija*-nd-dniikT who had 
died on the 20th Januoijj a.d. 1775 (24tIi^Qa'dap a.h, 1188^ 
or 3!agb Badi 10, 1831}, This .seal h pheeil on the baFk 

of the Sanad towards the left lower comeT. 

The third seal; It=? contents are: (Shah ^Alain) ^ Eadsbah 
GhhzTj Fidvl Khiinariid Kiian Bahildtir*” The regnal year 
given m it is aotteenth^ This seal stands near the Vazir's 
seal to the right. Just below' this seal there is an endorse- 
mentp as follows *— 

ie^ the copy * of the Eaoad was taken on the 2nd Hajah of the 
seventeenth regnal year (20th Aiignst, A,n, 1775* or Bhadaiin 
Sudi 5 , v.s, 1832 ). 

The second endonfement on the back on the right comer 
nins as follows :— 

VIj > V 

t3;^^ 

-1 * > 


^ TLSd partion Lb 

* [Tlie w-ohJ Jii u not rmbalil^ wi? fthotald roiwl and the 

rcf&rtMice U U> mmjTAijan of tho Ed.] 

® U Boiuo eno'a lignuturo wticb ia imcl&ciplteratkb. 
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Just Hour the above theio ia a third endorsement, as below : 

j ^ iJaP 

Th& purport of the second entlorsczneiit is Entered in the 
siynhft (regiater) on the 2nd of tho month of Eujalj of tho 
regnal veur seventeenth, ooriespoadiug to Hijri 1189 (2Dth 
August, A.n. 1775, or Bliadmin Sudi v.s. 1832). Copy 
taken in the office of the Stihib on the 7th of ** Shahar 
yuf **? May be handed ovT^r* 

Porport of the third endorflement x — 

Copy taken in the office of the Aiyama Izam" (high 
piieat) * on the 3ud Kajab of the seventeenth regnal year* 
The fourth endorsement caUed ” ^ on the baok of 

the Sanad, runs as follows :— 


^ JAne (1) 


^ ThEa la tha 0th. olf Iho fV^ian mcrulfaB woim^nciiii; fToiu tbo 
*' BmikrAntr", J.e. aun'jt a£>iijaA^ eLojogi?. 

* [Shddkl bo: uiujitaiifl aMmnui.tho oontiollt^r af tbo 
grant#.—Ko.] 

■ In tiyfl ej^dorsfrniitant* tluB faOgwiisg worda baing Mpied on n aepomt^ 
ilip from the aT%iiij&], tbo slip La pastod mitwl ni tbo tinw of rupaaring tho 
S&iud:— 


^ Jii:^ Jir ^ yiUj 


Lino (f) 
Lino {2) 
Lino p) 


Tho eron* Irlten Tlribta b Lfao photo bctwwn the ^od And tbe 3ni line 
do not belnng lo ibo bwet of tbn oadarwmoQl, bqt An ettparSnonA contMitB 
of the slipi pibat«l to prcacrvie tha |Mipnr* 
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—5 oJU j\^ ^c>: ^bV* 

^bV* 4i^ 41-Ji (jI* 

^b j*i' ■ • ^) <y*i ^-A 4x- 5*^Uof 

•A* {> , , j'Ul 'b" J (jbi 

|*;Jli Line (3) ^jtvJLo jfl • • * 4jsl jlji 

^^jJI Aa j3 

. * j'-^'j>'; ‘ 

, . ^:>\j^ Y^ ^ij 

Its puiport:— 

The details of the case rmy be etiteml acconiing to the 
Regtstef of the office. Orders issued, Vilbge Eafslaa 
situated in the " Havelf " (Subtirban) district of the capital 
Sh^jahanabad, in view ol old “Jaglr” h . . of Maha¬ 
raja Bakht-Smgh^ which ha^l passerl on to Miihammad 
MuTadkhaii as a ** Jaglc ” for generationa, waa for the s^ond 
time restored to Maharaja Bijaysingh in rognal year $, i.e. 
A.D, ITfflJ Of YM. 1817 ; but after this it (having remained in 
the "* Jagir of RnT Aman alios Rashid Aman . . .) had receatiy 
lapsed to “ Xhalsa (The same Raisina) duo to its being 
his ancestral Jagir {m granted) from " EJmlaa to MablFaja 
Bijaysingh Eah^ur and his descemdants^ geueratiou after 

I T\m fatbvLii^ mattar bclnfi corerw! umhr the cloth caauot did not 
Appear ia the pbota 7 — 

Of tiwi nril line :— X j{ 

Of ifaD fiocoHd lLiicj“ Ju 

^ Tbc vniin^ wjihla thii bn^ekot bdng diftortod convoTi ieoic. 


HEIATIKU Id HAf&lNA UR N£W UEIjJII 




gcoentioo, by way of roward from the “ Rabi ** Crop of tho 
” Qml ” yosx. Dated 26 Jumada'ul'fikbir (34tli ADguat, 
A.D. ITTi), or nhudaun Badl 13, V.S. 1832). 


Text of the Sana!) 

— jLi Vlj jU j j\ (\) 


(y) 

^ ^ C—p j> ‘Uw ^ jA (r) 


>y d lijl ^ ^ Jl^ o< t 



jtL-y-Uj» J \|^lj aAi j . . , ! (i) 


li^L'jl jl ^J. (») 

jCX'j\jL.\! 61 jj 3 ^ I —Li u-—>- 

jiUsJ-4 *1 ^Ij j^AJjVI jlj'Vlj 

JUj ^ I ^ 

(iU -5 wU^ L> W 
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*^!*J-*jUaL- O^lto 

,rt J I<Ai j liA^I JLaa^Ij l)^ 

JLii» \j ftAi^j_5^(^) 

L^*l J-flJLi Ijdit > IjJU- ClL £jja< 

ijj ^* tk'V ■* -f*" '^* -^ ■ ’^^•5 


JiArf • » ♦ t}^ 

JuJ \ji. ^j (3^^ (^) 

AL^ JL^j* A ^ .ii 1 1^ At 3* a5^ AjSTj 1 t il ^ jJ 

ijl j^\5 4t>ftl:^ 'Vlj ^jUL) i.Z.ri^)jr_ jljAI-il* ^ ^Asbt 

}\ oi» JU (jLdI (JiW' ^ ^jb Ad'jjj 

— t^jVb ^jb 

Tr&nslatioa: tnj Auiipicioiia tinnof tbc sublime oomisiaiid 
worthy of being obeyed h issued that village EiMna of 
80,000 " darns’^ in the Havdi (suburban) Pargona of the 
capital Sh^jahaoabad (Delhi}, the rental value of which ia 
Hs. 700/-, may be settled oa ** iHum ** (gift) for generations. 





As OLD UIFERtAL f^ASAU RELATfNO TO Elfi^lXA OK XeW Di^LHI. 


JRAt^ IPS!. 


I’LITX Til 


Obverse, 


I To pr 











Reverse. 
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in view of hia old ** Jagir^^ that Jiad lapsed to " kliaba”^ 
upon K5] Rajeshvaif MAh ariljidhiraj Bijaysmgh Bahidar^ 
tte predommant of the Rujoa of Tudiaj and Ma de^endaut^ 
(havij^ been verified m n?4it free and duly tegwtered, that 
Jt3 revenue may iuereaao) from the third part of the Habf 
crop (i.e. from the time of the crop heiug neadv) of the Qtill ” 
fTurkiBh eighth yenr) a^ meufejoued in the Zinm (Register)* 
Our dkiingubhedn fortunate^ and dignified deeoendanta, 
tmni$tcr!i of high rank, noble grandees, embumt officers, 
eeonomioal rovenuo coUeetois, admimstratora of cdvil 
matters, trustees of Royal affairs, Jaglrdars ” and 
“ karoris of the present and foturo, having ever and anon 
tried to maintain and perpetuate this esteemed order, ought 
always to leave the above-mentioned "dams'' in their 
(grantees") possession, generation after generaiioii, and 
individual after individual. And treating thiiJ (grant) as 
safe and protected from consequences of changes and iiuctiua- 
tious, may not exercise pressure or raise objection about 
payment of “ Subadarr^ Faujdar! ”, “ l^Tnl ”, “ Jahat,” and 
all other cesses lifco . . . ** Begat", Dchnimi ” (i/B^)* 
" Muqaddami ” “ SadzuJ ” (2/100), Qinungoi ”, and should 
treat (the grant) a$ free from all civil obligations and Boya! 
demandii* Treat this as strict and very urgent, do not 
demand new ** Sanad ” every year, and never disobey op act 
contrary to this grand ordef- Written on the &th Jumada- 
us-eani, seventeenth year of the reign (Le. on the Tth August, 
A.D- 1775, or Shravan Sudi 11, v.s. 1332), 

From thus Sanad it is apparent that the village Raisina, 
on the site of which the present New Delhi stands, had 
been during the Mughal period the ^cestral ” Ja^” of tho 
rulopfl ol MArw'ar and had regularly remained under thdx 
sway up to the reign ^ of Mabiipaja Baklitsingli a.d. 1751-3 

1 Bakhtsinizh hful iucefliiL*d tita threat at llArwSr dd lha 

Judd, a.D* 1751 (ShriT&Q Badi, S, V.ff. ISCW^), hftviajf hiA 

iKph&w MatlJlrijA EUmxmgh. Jfe divd an Slit SepUrmberp A.D, 1751^ 
(BfaAiiiiua Sudi 13, v.fl. llSlflJ, imd wm luoeoixleHl hj hU toa 
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(V. 3 . 1808-9}, But at this time, as dLk^riKiouH ^ broke out 
la the royal house of Jodhpur, the Emperor biding coaHso-iiti-'d 
it from Maharaja Biyajsiii^h conferred it oa Muhauunod 
Murad Xbaa at the iiushigation of hostile parties,- Lwtcr, 
when the famiiy feud h&d ended, it was restored aifain to 
^^labaraja Bijaysingh in a,d, 17W {v.s, 1817). But somctiaic 
after, when the ad&iiaistratiou of Marwar had mkjted due to 
hlaihatta uuaids^ the Emperor Shah *AlAm If, again yielding 
to hoatile infiuenee, oonfiaeated the village from the Mahanlja. 
Lastly on suppresaion of all the mam risinga in Marwart it 
is probable the l^falulmja might have put forward his claim 
to this, his ancf^^tni] ** Jitglr village, in the Erapetor'a court 
{m b evident; from the central endorsement on the back 
of the Sanad) and the Emperor having seen proob of tliia 
village being the ancestral “ Jagfr ” of the Mahamjis of 
Marwar and finding no other rightful olainumt to it, might 
have issued thb ‘“Sanad** in a*d. 1775 (v.s, 1833) in lib 
favour. We cannot say when and under what circunnitauccs 
thb '*Jagir'* went out of the possession of tlie rulers of 
Miirwar, but two con elusions are derived clearly fmm it:— 
Firstly! that this Baisina was an ancestral '‘Jagir’' of 


^ ^VarffljB oODtinuiKl up lo A.u, IT.'W ISin) balmwn iho two COU^ilU 
.Mflll&TBjAd DijKyiiDgh for tli9flQ¥T!r?igiityi>rMurWiir. Ijilsr 

ihfDti^h tba iiEU^r^nCiot]! of the pi-'n^ wm And 

Mahinjil Jl5m wtii giv#n ilutrlolA ijf Hirwnr. Tbuugli Uao 

iDtcfml fOLwi had mMUy iubahlcd by Artion, yd the government of 
Mar^nr luul fllack ihmugh tho Inn&iiia of " I he MArflAit4«. Thin 

rifl* %o ft froah Tovolt oF tho "" BiwlSTa ** at i^Lanrar wh|i:b w^a mhQ 
^upfiTiflod loagriKAt PKtent in A.o. 1700 (v.s. JSIflL UiiL m A.d, 1705 
(ta. |S^) duo to lladhorftO Smdhiii'a invAiton, (ho aialc' were 

agAto conluaod. In 1772 (va, 1^29} MaliSruja ItAmaingb, Uiu nxit 
caUH^ ol aU tronhks, broathodbii llliitp and the iJialtridta dJ hia Jmgir " 

rvvErtod to tbo atato^ lliift ovmiE brake the hijArta of iho iateniAl enomwa 
of UArwftr. Further th& nanrder of ThAkur JAltaiJigti of Auwa, tho pfomicT 
aebTo of MiirwAr. ia a,d, 1774 (vs. issi) itnick tonor in ths hsarla of tiio 
rDbel wdATi, ajid hrouj^ht them rouad to raaLBon and pencfl. 

* litAlL±rnj£ Sin^h of Jaipur, boin^ fAther^ tn-Uw of SlAfiar^iA 

Rumaiagh, bAd eided with him, Hi« indiwitoa iJjo must Ijjito worked with 
tho Elmporot aguiiut BfAbAnjA Hijfcyjiitigh, 
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the Maharajis of Marwir, and that, up to, at the moiit^ 
155 yean hence, it was in thdr posaesaioo. 

Secondly, that the titles **Zubdah ^-BajM'i-IEndinrtaa, 
Raj Rajeshvar, Mah^aja Dhiraj ” weie used with the Dames 
of the Maharejaa of MarwHr up to the end of the Mughal 
Empire. 

* Thu nmttJ ■" SariDud^* in plftw of " ^Jabdali'' hm^ kJb^ hcta nKsd 
iii ikm tiUea of the mkra el Alirwir, sn ii ei-ldent troiq Kh&rft^, d&ted 
J^tfa Stsy, 1329 (Jyeiht Bull t.s. 188S), Atid 12t.b June^ 

1320 (jyeflbfc Sbdl 10, ShrSTMlvIr, TJ» fram Uaci. RLchuilC*fVnidiih» 
A^nt Ajmer to Uid Addme d MAli4riji MAOfingh of am well 

AM £r 0 in e " FATtun 7th JuiiJkdTniij.&v^Al^ A.n. 12 LT (BhAdman 

it.$. = fith S6|»temb9r« a.o. 1802), the King at KabaL to the 

uliLteM of Bhlnuiiai^h dE Mirwir. 





An Ismailitic Work by N^siru'd^din Tusi 

Bt W* IV'ANOW 

connectbsi of Ifjjftru'd-din T^si* with the Ismailitea 
m a wdUkno^Ti fact, familiar to every fitudent of Peraum 
literature. Even a beginner cannot paaa without pacing 
attention to his important treatise on etliioa, the AkhBq-i- 
Nanrl, This latter work was composed for and dedicated to 
the enliglitenEfd Tsnmilite governor (piTj) of the provinee of 
Quhistaii^ Nasiruy-din Muhtoeham, or *AbdiiV-Ra1irm b* 
Abr Mun^fir, of Ql^in, who was a well-known patron of men 
of lettera. The original version of the work (aa Tust himself 
states in the preface to the book as it stands at present) was 
snbseqaently altered by him when he dissociated Mmsclf 
from the Ismailitcs ; it included apparently a dosojogy ® 
with praises to famailito 

TuaT's biographers do not give much inlormation about 
the earlier period of hU life ^ : especially they avoid touching 

^ HliS full tiAEAfi b njm&Uj j^TVTL M Abu Jn'fkr MQlm&mmiufl bv MtitammBd 
b. (or Uub&vti} but b? li blitfiy CiiJhd RhwSju or 

KhwijK [r-i-Tf^r, or (by Sbl'ito ^^betiji Miiljj^qlq-bTudC Hq ivai hotn 

tliQ llib I, iMSiT Jl.s., bo. tho I7tb FD-bLniuy^ And died At Ba^bdad 

the lAth Dbll-biijA. 672 Ib. tbo ^ih Jnno, 1274. Ills family wu 
Ori|;iniJly from JahnldH a vjltftg^ m th* diflrkt uE Eawa (between I'ikmn 
mnd HAl|lJ!kdJi^) in tho ^vluM of Rty. 

■ Tbdtu U bkltily inaicunt gmnnd to About the fint'* ACd tbn 

"^flHsqnd " BdiiiOH cf the fcJ- E. Q, Ercwnv^ Zif. Hid* vf 

Ftrrkt^ vol. it, p. 220), bficauH^ as TShF himself mcniiDiifl in hw mlnducioiy 
liuH, the sUentiun wsa mAdc cniy in tbe inJIiiJ paARAgt^, And the vhok of 
ihfi icil of thp trtMllEjK: wan left miAlleped, Ws therrfons mmy tllkil tbAt (he 
chajig«d pAJMgo wu aimpLy tliH doxoloi^- AQd the ded^AtlOii. 

■ Men proliAbly ihlf AhAtidonDd dDJCDlaf;y eenlAined the pedigne of 

the iRiiuiilite ImamA vliu?h is TvUfm^4 to ia (he (]fth. 

Luckrujw, 1321, p, 37SJ* 

* biogniphy li briEfty ■ummsiizeil in E. G. Bro-HUD^a Lii. Hut^ 

o//Wd, Tot ii, pp. 4S4^, And IawmI on the swounti found m iho V 

Mitftlr, Jfautfaru>Mp, Ibll !?bftktr, ete^ The inlermAtfnn 

(fiTen fcry NCml-lAt ^^huihtArf in lib MajalMu^mv^mimn givM s Temon 
■utflantjAlly differb^ from ihm. Ifujtml4-Fii^^l givti nothing beyond 
tlm dAtfi of TiUI'fl deslh. The inedem li-ork* Adds nothing 

new. Cf. ilso EC. Etht in Gnindr. d. /f. Fh(L, ii, pp. 1^4, 340* 3(J3* 
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on such n de1ic4ite matter os the real nAtnre of hi8 relations 
with the sectarians. It is generally accepted that his con- 
nectioD with them was not vohititaf}^ on the purt of die 
philosopher^ and that the lama ills kept him hy force,* We 
may, indeed, believe or disbelieve the story, as the facts which 
have been preserved arc insuhiciciLt to enable us to form an 
iinlepcndent opinion. It C-vplains further that Tusi tried to 
come in contact with rhnifb'Alqami, the vizier of the 
Abbaaide caliph p Musta^'^im bil-lah (MO-56/1242-58), 
requesting him to bring him to the notice of the caliph. 
Tbnu'U'AlqamT, for some reason ^ briop the correspondence 
to the notice of the patron of TCiai, the governor of Qa’in, 
KaairuM-Jin "^AbduV-Rahlnip and the latter* being angry 
for these transactions* arrests TusTt and* later on, while going 
for some purpose to the headquarters of lib government 
in Alamut, takea with him.- The philoBopher remBins 
them under arrest anti I the fortress of Alamiit is surrcnderKl 
to HuliigO. Then he, professing himself to be a suifercr 
at the hands of the Isnmilities, and repudiating any connection 
with their religious beliefs, ia released and treated with honour. 
Hb BubBcquent career is well known. 

The point which ia of particular interest to us in the present 
case b the question of the character of Tdsib position with 
regard to his IsmaLli patrons. Was it simply service* or 
conversion to iamajliarn &bo ? ^ If the Isniuilis wanted hb 
flervicee, they could afford to give him a salary auflicient to 


* E, 0, Browns (op. eft,* ii, p, 4^?$] ni?on th^ ^rpreflwn ** kidnapped " 
by MuhUMhJini of Qi'in, ■.ppwntly oti tho utithaHty of RAihiMu'd-diii'i 
{tflrhkb Ie not aoeesBlblf to me nt pfoseriiitjl. In nny 
the itory' of Tuhj'h boi^g forcibly retundd in Alamat could imt !» 
UiDitiughly MS it eoul4 bo cojiily TcriBod by tbc Monjs^Lr^ 

’ f3c jMcordin.^ to Iho viorsion proHrvHl m tfus iind ita 

lOlirwi, The .U'fjdfmi'l-Mu'iiiiMMi (p. 32& of Quo oM Tabriz lilhogfUjib) 
thnl tho tmiA&ctfonj with'AJqfi.mt pnjeeded oitl^ng the oerriw 

of Mobtiwahiim, who OtHracted him by * nu» 

■ It fci Vtry nJ^ificant tlmt tho Duthor of tlus Dabitidn-i-madMhil* 
(ilikiH, p- 273) iw*an o^pmiioii pkinly implying Tu*ri btiog, or pretendin^^ 
to be, nn liouildto (dar Jh' iAvkf-ni mi-ndmiuf, 
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lib voiimtiiTV doIlAbomtion, wbich would be, iudted, 
immensely more productive than Ifthour imtler compulaion. 
Tliene may be a new explanation suggesttHl . 1 1 ja a well-known 
fact that the Ismail is of Peraia have at present, and have long 
bad^ au established practice of giving educntioia to their sons 
in the ordinnry Shi'ite schools. The pupils remain under tJie 
i.e. outwardly piofeasing and following the Shi'ite 
(tivelve-lmaiuite) doctrine.^ If is not n rare occurrence for 
an Lnnoilite etadent to find himself ultiinatidy m much at 
home, or so convinced, in his Shi'ite profei?scd beliefo, that 
he, especially in case of variona personal considemtiona, 
may attempt to remain a Shi'rtc, Bcvoring his connection with 
his onginal conunmuty- This severance often leads to open 
or hidden revenge. 

There is nothing improbable in the anppoaition of a similar 
situation in the case of though, on the whoioj our 

information is so confiictmg and the circnmstanoea are so 
doubtful that we acarcely can hope ever to solve thb mystery. 

Tilsi wrote in Persian and in Arabic * Amongst his Persian 
works, beaidea the Akhhjq-i-Nd^rl, mentioned above, there 
was another book on othica, the astronomical 

tables ; a aliort treatise on tJie use of astrolabe {Btsi fioi), 
etc. All these ate well known, ft may be added that TOsi 
is sometimes regarded as the autlior of the popular work, 
Mi/tl(u%niiiliuqqiqlfi, which in different copies is ascribed to 


^ Thrin Ih twi doubt ihnt the rclatjcns itu? '• orthodox '* 

and the IffmAiJitos wer- Fwly ver^^ uhfritadlj, «ipw:Ully in those 
of bnth icamniuniUp« whiell rtitertalm>c| aanirwjuit oxtmmwt vhWB, ft 
Vould ht sufficient to mention u sji exAm|ile Iho liiencUy tom in which sMch 
K josloiu SkiUte os Ndnil-kib 8ku»htiri Spraks nlko^jl tbc Iiautilki wberv 
he d<mis with TuiTs blrkgmpby^ Th^ rapid ^pctfidinji of isbi'fem after tW 
Mongol inTaajon ami the dHtrijcttCiri of tbn poiitina] [^Ower of the 
mav peHwp \m attributed to a largo osTtent to I he driftinit of the? per»cntcd 
[amaili comciiDnitKS under Itw ilicltcf of tho kiniired aect: jshi^h gained 
induenff! nt lliAt time). 

* Hifl Ambii^ worbi w mcntioneil in C. Hracke^Ltimnii'i cL Ambu 

LaL, ii pp. 60S-12. 
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difTcrcot authors,^ and wbbb tho Ifimailia themscIvcB attribnte 
to N^r-i-Kh^mwJ 

An Iflnuiiii friend of mine ha& lent mo recently n manuscript 
of a Fef^Lan work, dealing witL the dogmas of Ismailism; 
in ita opaning ]iiie$ the authonahip La aa^ib^ to TQsL The 
work is apparently unknown ; it has tho titl& of Saudatu'i- 
ifl divided into a preface and twenty-eight tafammfs* 
or chapters of uneven length,^ and contains a clear philogophic 
e^qKidtion of tho Isniaili theology. It givna a particularly 
clear view of what ia the (^toric doctrine and the 
system of the sect. 

There is no direct of fyjcertoining whether the work is 
really by TusT. His biographers, as also IJajji Khalifa, die 
author of the Ka^hfu'^l-hijubj etc., do not ment-Eon it at alL 
The intemal evidence does not supply any reason for regarding 
it as a work which could dot have been written by TQfil. 
The language is obviously and undubitably old, and suits 
perfectly well the fashions of tho early thirteenth century. 
In ita manner and diction it resembles very much tho 
AkJdaq-i-No^i^. Thero are many cases in which tertne, 
expresaionsp and ideas are the same in both works. ^ On the 
other hand, the work could not have l^een composed earlier 
than the second half of the sixth eentury A,H,, or twelfth 
century because there are references to the Fatimide 
caUph abMustansir {427-87/1035-W), and to Sayyid-na, 
Le. obviously ^asan ^abbalj. Besklea, if the dogma of the 
Great Resurrection was not inventerl 

* Cf. my imtoIcigiiE} ol thfl p4?rft|im in the Ohimh ar 

tncfit ” doUcctiQTi m the libt^y of thp AisiitiE Sdrticty ot Bengal, Colcvtta^ 

No. Am p). 

* So in tbei lithograph^ {KHlion, Bi>mh«iy» 1333. 

■ Some of tha an obriociaEy ifie^mplci^t or pofia abruptly fittm 

oii« matter to tJ» other. BcoMea, thtro many npetilionot wrew aubjccia 
niti dealt mth In diifforfttt oto. The general improflakrti U that the 

wort wo* written in a hurry, and not wrefnlly finwhod, *■ worked throngh/' 

* T^Pi PerEian. how^m, la trmojIiBbly micirn. and tho *tyks Tftrfc« 
much ia hia difr(!n>nt works. Tor irutance, the alyle of the 

ii i|uiia diffeicnt from that of the i-iVdeirT. Thii, perhap«, may ba 

explained by the diUorenoti in the time at whkh UinBo wor^ wero rampnod. 
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earlier tbaa it wa^ actually proclaimed by the khud^itand 
of Akmutp IJaaau dhiknLhu*&-mld7n,^ od the ITth of 
Bama^an, 559/the 8th August, 1184, the book mxint have been 
compiled later than this date, as the doctrine b quite proitiineat 
in it.* 

Them am also other remom in favour of iceognitioii of the 
probability of authorship of this work. certainly, 

WAS not held in much admlratiou by the Isniailisp and therefore 
if it waa not written by him, but by some unknown author# 
the acetariana would have found aomebody more appropriate 
and authoritative than Tu^T to ascribe the work to. Besides, 
the general style and “ make ” of the l>ook show that it could 
not be the production cf anyone but a man of real learoinf 
and philosophical talent. 

These grounds for accepting Tfisf s authorship of this work 
as true may be insufficient. But^ deverthclesa, they are 
aoitte ffroui^ to justify us in attributing this work, 
provisionally and conjecturally, to the famous philcsopber, 
until we discover some good reason either to confirm this 
h}T>othesb or to reject it eutimiy. 

The importance of this work, in any case, cannot bo 
exaggerated. Genuine works of Ismail is known in European 
libraries are very few^ and mostly belong to modem authon*^^ 

1 Bq th4 limA{tit<^ in India, BaclolchahAn^ li-nd rtfOd hu namn. 

* Thenj *14 [ELUiv ivimnm to thfi dMrtHlW tknjugboul 

bat tlao cleaffiflt mtntfjQn qf it W foiiJid in ir4]wiau.i^r xitI, in it U 4 tat«d 

tliAt tke hud pUTcliibiHid thia hiaiieH ^o^ty JLftor " the 

flnt blnal ol tbo immp^t'' b_v IjH. Hiun Thifl COin£:idi!S 

fairly weU with tbe l^toneel iwquence of the orenta. 

* CL St. Guyiird^ " Fragmmtfi n^lalifa h U do^trirbc dea Taimi^Ue/'' X^i. tt 
Eximitff Palis, JS74p biurd on wmo bumusirriptB itt the BEbUotli^ae 

W. Eranow, " IsmallitJc M*iivmEpU in tho Asktic xVlusotiiii 
of the Rnaskn Atadtmy at Scklwca At St. PEtsrabuu* (in Rustsuin), in 
tbo BbLUAiiA de dc^ Scieiiaej, 1017, pp. S59-Sfl+ ThM pApet 

hw been roviEWml at lengtk iq the jRA^r lOlOp pp,. 420-S5» hy Sir E. 
DenijHm R(sm, One of the Ittms dEocribod in thsl paper wm i^ited and 
tmnaktpd by W. Ivauotr b the [amAilitka'V Mtimiriu nf the „4«iiitic 
jSdeicI^ £/ Bengal ?ol vrii. pp. J-TS. Sev-firal sbart poeraa of tho 
lomaUls liTtDg DEt the LTpper Oiua were recently pahluhecL with Riuiaian 
tranatitbiis and cnmEueiitArlH, by A* SrmenDr in fiiin and in the ZopirfH 
of the Rmiiian Orientdiitb Society. 

IBM, 
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Very few of tiem have h^n bo f;\t piiblisbcd, and, bwideji, 
none of them giYes such a clenr and complete exposition of 
the system. In ite terminology and tenohings it coincides 
entirely with a much shorter work. Cht recogniiion of Intam 
{Dar skimkAt-{-Inmm)t whidi has already been published by 
mo,^ As the latter work was written not before about 
1000/1092, it is obvious that the remarkable coincidence 
in terms, and <H:casioiiaIly in w"hole sentences, ia due to the 
fact that the author perused 'fusT'a treatise * 

It must be recalled that besides diRereut sects which are 
more or less cognate to Ismailism, such as the ancient 
Qamiatians, the Druzes, the Niisairis:, the IlurCSfis (i.c. 
Cntmlista of Shi'ite extremism), the ^Alf-IlflhiBp etc., the 
Ismailite doctrine proper b still represented by several 
difierent schools which are not leas alien to each other than 
to auy Sbi'ite doctrine outside Ismailism. The most ancient 
phase of Jsmaiiitc doctrine is apparently reprcscated by the 
Wajh-i^n of K^ir-i'Khiisniw,^ which contains the teaching 
os adapted to the understanding of the iiihabitanta of a wild 
corner of tho Islamic world, BadakhahlOp as it waa in the 
eleven til century a.I>, There is little csotcrism in it; and. 
if the poetical works attributed to S^ir-i-Khusniw are 
genuinep* they give very little of it either. It is remarkable 
that the doctrines of the Wtijh-i-dln are still a Jiving religion, 
that of tlie ‘"ilullaha” of Eadnkhshan and of the Upper 
OxoB, But the eaoterio doctrine is derived by the followera 

^ It fdnm ihv brat part oI the "■ l«MiUt|c« '% Id tlw ATim^pra 4 >/lA« Atiai. 
StK. of CikuttB, 102^, tdI. Tiu. pp. 1-19, 

* M ffueH enm of eaincidenco m iwjtcd in the corrertpauidiDg p\am m 
the tummmy* 

■ IL wjul printHl nt tiiH K&vi&ni pmi&, Berlin, under ihe patronAfpo cf Ihs 
TruatiMw at tlw Oibb Meuiormt Fuiwi in 1924. 

* The vrUa edited AiiiJ tmilibtcd hy the kte H. Ethe Id 

ZDJIG.. val. liiUi pp, 645-65, mnd tol. isaw (ISSO}, pp- 42S^fl4 

ftad 017-^. The db'a'dc^^e4Piia WM ed. and tnuiakted by E. Fe^nui, 

Le liTTt de felicity,” ZDJiG., toL iijeit ( ISSC), pfi. WS-T-i; notca to both 
by F, T«ufti3, ZDMG.^ vol. jixxri pp. 90-IJ4. Both were Utli. in 

Bombmy <1333 The wm printed m BeHin in 1922. 
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of the eect from eoothcr book, consideted by them as the 
most saorcd, he. the Uimnu'l-kitab, whioh contains a strange 
mixture of CabalLitic speculattoois, traces of lamailite and 
ordinary Shi'ite beliefs, Zoroastrianism, and, perhaps, even 
of Manicheism and doctrines of some early Shiite eitremiat 
sects. It is of much later date than Nasir'i-Khuaraw, however, 
though it is ascribed to the Imam MiihaRimad Baqir.^ 

The sect called Bohms in India, with two chief aub'Seets, 
the Da'udi and SulAymani, represents the older tradition 
of the Fatimide, j.e, *' Egyptian " lamaiiism.* The Ehojus, 
of whom the majority are the followeia of the Agba Khan m 
Imiia, follow, on the whole, the outlines of the doctrine of 
the Persian Ismailis, hot with the addition of aubstantinl 
Hinduistic adaptations and superstructures.’ 


‘ See W. Inner, " Innulitn i[SS. in tlw AmnUc UllWum.'* BntUlim 
pf tht ftvMian Atadtmj/of Stimte*. 1017, pp. 3e2-&. The n-ork in ita ptweal 
form bu Jittln lo do with ImuQ Mqlwuinud Blillr. and moet probolily 
repcewnu tlia peoduet of a. [oo^ oTolation ot tbo loosl troditian, perhsjM 
ucendic^ to K>me Hrly tourts. 

* TTm iitcrmtiLTi of tht Bofirm ii furly OQntEitfn^ 

or coll^tioni of pnyore wid poeby in AttWr. 'Tbemue. howwrf, oIk 
booLfl In Gujtnti, HinduitOiii, nod OTMl bt Penlan. Amongsl tbcw bcoki 
thw orp : ntuda of Siyyid.iM •l-Mo'oyyid HilMtu'l-Uh bv Musi b. D&'ild 
Mh-Shinzf; ’«'fdia|d’i>, hj fioj-yld-no tdlf*; A'ajuo'f'mufif, by 

Snyyld.nS Ibribim; Mi4aiat%’r.fUiMd, by Soyvid.ni Mtlbomnud b. 
Tifiirj /Lildbo'f'iilui, by Snyyid-iti Abu iijr*Ili’Sir (j-jljJl); 

ra’inVu's.saMr, by Soyytd.na Jo'f.r h. M*h»UT nl^Vitnooi; af.JfSqniu f! 

by 'Abdu'l.Uh b. ZsiiJ sJ-'AnMij «i^■%l4•/af«‘^rsnld)uyyII, by 
Melik xsjmo'd-din b. Toyyib 'Ali i : Ifoyafwn'l-itbmrtl, 

AniOtV-d'tt’Sf, ptc. The jfduSi n.i'.idAdr, by Mubodmud 'Ati, is in Qujnti * 
aim the •, the AfAUi^i-^Vufapntdni uu At*dr-i-ui'lJD)i p k 

la Eindiutnni (llth.). fkvrrml othnr works ore mentioned in the Srticlo 
on the Bohnis in the Epuprlpppuptfiij of htum, i, 7*8, where the (tsotv 
bibltGgtmphy on Lbi^ subj^t H 4rft«]. 

■ The folbwiinor iho .itahn Kluin fa Indfa. the Kboiu, mrely 
Pwotoii or An bio i Ihej' use in their writings eitbrr Gujrwti o(r Sfadbi f erei, 
the Out jnk tmoKribed fa thesesipbibets. end trwnsisled Utenily into both 
Ungusp. Theif Jitrrstnre is, I wn* told, v«y pqpr, conikifan of s to* 
eoUectiowofSMred byuuiisnd of ptsyem; therenresomp works of historksl 
enntenu. The real dogmas and tearhings bn vs ntTer been d«lt with 
•dogjmtely. nod sJl mfotmmtfan lo whieh wfitem on Ism.ilitk .ubjeeLl 
iiittitdy lefer Is detinid from tbe summsrJes of the legal proceedings *t tho 
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Tlio present work, ns also tho short treatise On rwoffnition 
of the Imam, meotioafid aTsove, and other works, such as the 
Haft bdb,^ etc,, represent what may be called " PersLui" 
leinjiilitic doctrine, probably descending directly from the 
teBchinga of ^asan Sabbab-’ ^''"6 no means of 

ascertaming how far hU doctrine doviatod from the ortglnal 
theories of the real founder of the soct, 'Abdu*I-Jah b, jilajmQn,* 
The latter’s teachings have been often suimnarizad, correctly 
Or wrongly, by the orthodo^f: Muhanuaadan histonans, and 
sociu, on the whole, to fit the doctrines of the present treatise 
very well, especially tho detailed account by an-Nuwayri,* 
It acems unlikely that such a devoted follower of tho doctrine 


Bembay Coirrt in IS80 juid l&OS. There ue, howrvifr, msny dJrerBenci®* 
tll0 EliSenjnt MCtiOTi* of the While tLc mofiJ MiiiOklwl 

tliH worka of thE FiTTfiAn *nd Uppef Oxui Ufflidtii u gnnuiiM? «wl 
belopgii]^ to thf ir awn doQtrinft, tb* 1™ Edatatod Indwin follow cm, whtm 
c^imtKotbn ifith Hlnduivn a rtilt very cnlErtain niany Hkidoktlo 

bcUeEiii. 

^ S« IvuiDW, in. lAc ilAark: IfjtiiOitm, pp. 30^71 iqq^ 

* He -rfM th& author cf wnr^raJ works, of. thfl ofiba'o referraJ to in 

the KiiAh^'l wvUQl wa'h.Ai^of hy fib^hrMlini. TlM^re tt« M^renEM to 
Ru'll in the tost tJubtitthod by niff in tho /tffnsiiriifdp Aud (^uotntiema 

from hk fiOfftcy* It iff difbotiUk howtror^ lo find wbothcr Rala Hasmn 
iM tbo Btunii fjlCAnri ^bbi^. It li ohvioui thmt fat* wf« in Ito w»y 

*' mfnitiniKntji**, nnd pcrobably wffHi m tho fonn of ''opdsllcfl ”, or imftlL 
iroatiffffi, b«^iuo they haro Iffit votyfow tcoceff in tbff OOntrOTojvi&l literature 
uid tTadition of the sect. 

* Tlkm ii no doubt tl»t thm wm tomu different bElwefffi the dootrlno* 

of ^Abdul-liih b. Maymilti nnJ ttfi toanbingf of jrJiuuLrk i^bbafap S.ff. bEtwECn 
thfl TUB^Mr and fTio^didl m cmphiJibied by L. f>?]iLEiliEr in 

the profiiAff to hti Gtizdli rfw St kit (LB>'deo+ 

l&ie, p. 121, tofort to itlhjilknLffttiil {Cuicton, 150-2) *nd [fan KbalHkiin 

(b my- 

* Sw E. C. Lit- /ftrii o/ FtiMiflt b PP- 410-15t ffud 0'L«uyp 

A S^rt [fUicry nfiht Fatimd Kfiaiifait fLAndortp llKtSi pp. 21-fi), who relffr 
to e, dff s&oy'i Expofi de Id Jm DrvstM 1&33, rol. t pp. 

Ixii-HcxxXriii), whk;!! is not ndccaArblff to mo ftt pre^nt. ft ftCirm* ^uito ^rtnin 
that the nicHs dcgrwa info whinh Jfnwaytl dJvkiei tbo progreoa of the Bpiritiul 
educfttkmof limnUioonvffrti^ nreblaowii rnrEutiou^mnntlempl at preaenting 
tbingff KbotdJOtiiffaJly in ftffCOrdKDCn with the mEdieval fiildoil of 
Malta nnmdun htorBtDTE. They hnYm nothing to do with ffiiber ibff ancient 
or tho modsm nnk* of the inlLutecb und tlien? u nn tiwoe of them either to 
tfae aoctorfltl or in the conttOTErsiol litormtUfO eioefit Xnwayii'fl work. 
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Bs would go for beyond popularising his patfon 

sainfs theories. The treatise wkieb we are to re^'iew presently 
most probably represents tbe atrietly " orthodox tradition 
of Persian IsmailiLn. If it is hy TnsTp his somewhat dubious 
position would prevent him from introducuig muoh of Lis. 
own, and thus deviate Emm wtnt was generally aoeepted^ 
An author of a lesser calibre than would also scarcely 
dare to interfere with the system, except in unessential 
details. 

The Western ideas about Ismallfom are all derived from 
writings of the enemies of the sect, chiefly of orthodox 
Muhammadan historians and thcologfans. These, quite 
naturally, used to tell their readera only all that they could 
find derogatory and objectionable about the hated heretica. 
Thus, it became almost a generally accepted point of view 
that IsniaLlfom waa somethfog like a swindle on a grand 
scale a malicJous intrigue for the subversion of the Baghdad 
caliphate and of lalamism in general. These idcas^ first 
introduced by Hamnier-Purgstsll* were later on especially 
cultivated by the well-known Dutch schokra^ Dozy and 
de Goeje, Wo scarcely need pay attention to them now^ 
when genuine Ismailite works are becoming known. No 
religion, especially one so enduring and strong^sphited as 
Ismailism, can be startod by raacafity. We need not, in the 
least, suspect the aincerily and remarkable devotion either 
of the foundem, or of the followers of a sect which succeeded 
in withstanding a thousand years of persecution. What 
seems to be for more appropriate m the case b to consider 
whether we have in Ismail ism a great attempt at a reformation 
of Islam. It seems that' Abdu^Idab b. Mayraun, and, perbapa, 
IJasan Sabbib, may claim in reafity the recognition of their 
right to rank amongst the greatest thinkers of the 
Muhammadan world. 

The study of the present work gives at once the key bo the 
understanding of the secret of the appeal which the Ismailito 
doctrine exercised over ite followers. The teachings give 
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a highly hnUh^d and consistent systcni of pkildLsopbknl 
religion, and appear as one of the most daring attempts in 
liiatory to build a popular religion on a thoroughly critical 
or logical basis, and to bring it into complete agreement 
with the scieOco» In criticizing the system, wo must not 
forget that the outlines of it were ci^ted over a thousand 
years ago^ that the present, Tflsi's, work Is itself over 700 years 
oldp and that what appears to ua now as mediaeyal superstition 
was at that time the last word of ** scientific neseaich 
As the sciciicc at that time was thiefiylmsed on Greek teachings^ 
we need not be surprised to find in Tsmailigrn all the familiar 
elements of Greek philosophy, its terminology and methocls. 
Its esoteric, lull-sized ** form mB\% perhapsip be appropriately 
called Islani sieved through Greek philosophy and 
deprived of much of its mysticism,^ The open recognition 
of its double nature^ esoteric and esoteriCt seems to be an 
ingenious method^ indeed ; but there Is scarcely any reason 


^ Tbe ideu 4nii Hworlaa qh which the prencnl wmk ia h&B^ 

lonn m tyit«iD d 1 philoAOphr iifmilAr thst ol the fAnaDUi i?«uViY ot tb« 
IkhwAriu'^^IAfi.' which wera rcnd^rEcI Kccwaihli? to WctftEini raadofn hr 
the wofki of th« litto V* Dkurkj, %nt\ thrmfm 4eq‘i4Aini4ni» with 
thpiD nifty be tftkrfi for It mfty he mpliUchW] thst tha RanA^il 

mxe utill pnpulftT amangnt tlw fjzwUft in 

* ft vouM be desirabte to fthAmlon for over the (utiforiutuiLety fnr too 
Citmillftr} iWb^pini^ l^ncrallzjitiEiiift ftn to the IdoAlbtiG " Eftat, with Eu 
pftrtiaulAr predkpaeiljDn to M ftn etenuJ ftntithuu to the 

" mfttenalbatk Weat^^ Thtfe it no ■iipemtation ftwl miabelief whhih doe* 
moTti |]ATin thjiQ thU. A e\<me study of diaormt E^lom loli^ioru kikI 
olviiUzAtiimJI fmjitRiitly, Aa in thE» head of lanLEkilidiii ftncl many other 

Mftmic decided prvdtieelkkn towanin a Jiat, auperfipifti ftod foriiiiU, 

rftti&nAlifttiB or Io^icaI mfttoru^Jftni, Jt mftteria.1 um SO Utieom^niiBiiig 
Attd primftire that it Inda often to cnnipErt# ftthEiflm and mmomluffiF 

WlUit ftppe&]n to tho twentieth century EufopeAn iw mynk ^ of ton 

Himply childiftli ftcioneo' of tlw tnciill mftlenidiatlc' liittur*, Eow maiiy 
Atftiomeot^ of W'etfftorn icicnw u it atftnihi ftt jirewni wiU he ftgM^dod 
ft* ** rnyi-ticiKm or AupcnrtcUQn in a eoupki csf conturk*! Such tiling as 
C fthAlietio cAlcuUliOEiftk dlviiuitiob, nlftj^, ■ftrologyp etc., ftiOk ftnd ftlwftyi 
bftTe been, ttoitcd mm on a perfocUy eqv»\ footiejf with olher 

ihMipJluoi Whioh lure mtAiewd their risht to thtr tith of '' teknee " even 

DowftiiAyti. 
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to regard it aa mei^dy a vicious trick of the iuaiiicorc spiritiml 
leaders of the seot*^ 

It will bo best to give here a brief Hommary of every 
ta^wwur^ or chapter, dwelling on \U contents only ui so far 
as they preaent aometJiing new or im[wrtant. But before 
giving the details it will be useful perhaps to sketch the 
principles of the doctrine os the text does not clearly separate 
them froEu mat tors of detaiL 

The Ultimate Primal Unknowable Causcp the nature of 
which is beyond human, understanding, may be only Jogically 
postulated/ Its pre-etema!^ but ever-continuing act, ot^ 
perhaps p one of the aspeeta of its unknowable nature—the 
creation—is called the " Word of Truth ” {Kalifmiu'l-naqq), 
an obvious attempt at renflcring the Greek tom Lwjm/ 
which in this case* perhaps, may be more appropriately 
explained as “ Divine Will This act of creation is 
inherently, consiibfitantially^ and inseparably accompanied 
by the all-pervading Eeasou i.e. rhy^m, or sell- 
stabilizing power of harmony of the Univerw, its Platonic 
idea, the Primal Keoson The three^ i,e, 

1 It it J¥iiiATUb|& that tlip HjHtflm of th? nligkPEiA doctrine 

gradimlly «rai Aim^yrn bj' the ol the- aa a wptKiM 

proof of iu Wkktkiasm, whik .SaOsm. ±n whjth ojULOtly tbe method k 
Adapted, ■Fith, ita "* fltAgr# " And pqeitioflji '% Aconia never to IkAvo be^a 
sabject to accLLEAtiaxu. of thk kind. 

* ft miuit bo hotod thjit in thin tzoBtue^ u ostuiily in the BeetdriAD LitorA^ 

tntr, the wordd AILdl, KhuiU, rto^, aw UJwd only in i[ualjitinnfl. And the 
Abeolotf! |i laltrtl inmiAbt.v S Le. He. the Alihlgh It mmy be 
Added that thifl doctrine ol fsUijct tanzlk waa oaliroly aq otK^WMc of a itm^le 
which laalcd for niAuy erntaneft, rApecully in oirctes inolinod to tnyTaticiflTii. 
About the aal mcAnmg of liiiiAtd, Ltu belief In the Abiiolute unity of God j 
the early w^re eapeoimUy pn^octrupbd with thbl. 

* Tkifl rendering at the term Zoyw by WAS moat ^bably 

A raoreuion to tlie orthddoA MtiliAtniuadjin teAchLcge About the world 
bcit^ cnALcd by tbn Tcrbel couimaud of AtUt. livitAlipceA of Bjcb con- 
oe«Ak>zuir nr bvaliinurj' rtrniiiiiBccneeA, Are rei^' nuEtHrroua in tbia work. 

* Tin? AUllior ByitemAiicAlIy Atoida the dI tbe term wUch h fje<|ucntly 
employ in Himjkr conte^ Le. A^ i-tuUi, ]| tmy be Added UlAt the 
word ^’reAMD docA mit odiMtuAtely render the toms which in thk 
CAse hiflAdijrtinetly TwbAJ ecue, aehI lhl» mmy be- readered by"' maeoaillg 
or eren witb muouAbility ^\ OT '' lo^ or bgicAl tKfdcr 
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the Primal Cause, the end the Reason^ are but onsj 

inseparably ca-existent. The scheme is obviously based on 
the Neo-Platoniatic system, and, perhaps, is not tree from 
Christian indueuceH 

The evolution of creation is based on the dnotrine of 

perfection ", and the desire, or will, to attain The 
material world is but an iraperfect form of the spirituaL 
There is a gradual tranaition from tlie Creator and his creative 
will, through diiferetit geuetal powers of imture and their 
laws therr substrata, i.e* the general foims of life 

etc,, to tho top ” of the created world, Man, who is 
the microooamos in himself. The cosmic purpose, the position 
in the uolverae, etc., of Man is the highest m so far as he is 
endowed with knowledge, which is hie " perfection " 
his way of salvation (tna'od)^ etc, * The source of his knowledge 
ia the Imam. The latter is an ordinary man in whom the 
substance of the Logos is manifested. This substance 
jmist be manifested in the world, otherwise the latter cannot 
exist. .4nd it wi«^ have its oulniiaating manifestatioii in 
Man^ because Man is the top of the creation. There is 


^ His Author A[»p(Lrtutl^ U not * pantbpiat of Sufio Nra-FUtoniAtn 
tjrpc, Dor doc* ho tlit; dDClrtne of ^VolulkHti in the ordinary ActUo. 

u Huy ^ on. Hid eroJatkxq of thn CIniTvm doea not pioec«d 

inUwti tuL u Ai^puoatly mhonenl: in tte innio tmgh set of mAtiod, And u. 
tfaEnrfOiv» pro-ctfinuL It is difficllJt lUtdcr tlicso circmiurt&iicna to seo why 
lie wp&ntffl Lhd fim Unkp in it* ohdin from Uw phji»* ol it. 

’ It u ronurkslita thmt the author GwidruUy Aveld* tuiia^ tba term 
ertumutkm {aijnUi) whicli ll » common in tho panthoktio flystoms qf SciJq 
wtiUsni; horn it k not found mi olL Thk cannot be attributed anEirtly to 
OcC-uioaoJ ondBrionf 

* 'Hie dsfflcKilty of Sndmg a term ^hich may render u]jK|mttcly tbo 

of tkk expreasion k here acoonliiAtcd by the wide acomi in w-hkli 
It ii here iL»d. The tend tw/j Comprisn hEwo not onJy diaerent fdnrtfCHH 
oi A lixiiig df^anUm. iiodt u inet*bqliffnjt tbo Activity of »eii»ry Add motor 
ncrvcA, wHh their oonBgUiui And rcdoiivc Action^ but aIh higher foma, 
of iiutluct^ memaiy, perception, etc., in ahori different fuiictiotu oE mmd 
except Jta rcaaoRing power and »lf-00lllci0UHnei«. 

* The jfw'dd lji cxplnmed philMOplilDAlIy In the test ba the Plate Ilk tic 

" AKestion " dE imperfect thinga to men perfect OMt^ And hM App«pnntly 
nothing to dn with the orthodox dootrilM of reauneetkin qf bodieSt 
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appaf^tJy jio trace of Docctism or Monophy^tlsm, and this 
Divine 3iibat4^iLCO of IniBiimt is tranafeii^ed by physicat birtli 
only^ to one son only^ a nass,^ Therefor an TTnam cannot 
remain cliildlcaa—this would mean that he is not an Imam 
really. He only, by his supreme knowledge, can know which 
of his sons has received the nff£s —^he cannot commit a mistake 
in this, otherwise lie is not an Xmam, as it shows that hifl 
kiiow]e<1gc ia faulty, and, therefore, not Divme. This is why 
the Imamat is irrevocable. His human nature and reason^ 
with all the dntnes and obligations on the one side, and the 
rtjlcs of logie, etc., on the other, may be at any incment 
cancelled by his Divine element. He baa no law 
literally truth binding iipcn him, because be is himself 
the source and the creator of Therefore no strange and 

birarre action on his part can be taken aa a reason for doubting 
his genuineness. Ho is free to violate any prescription of 
skat^ol^ the law given by the prophets^ who arc conceived 
as something like chiefs of the pcljco issuing their regulations 
in Order to suppress iawlesaness amongst men. The Imam, 
as the bearer of supreme authority, may alter or cancel ut 
his pleasure any of these laws. 

The real role of the // ujjat^ who is the majLifcstataon of the 

Primal Reason " is in this treatise left without 

* Tke dAQirinD uf ihn l» mn^rh obKervU by tbe diaisreat mMniog* 
given m tMi term hy diffncnit axithorf, And by diferent leets of 

It Appeari m if the skmtwi of tbe term id luEuiliim i* luocwaimi 

by the Moray of Ood , And oat d«0 to poteozmL iHnninAtiom of the Inftm- 
fiiher. H CM often ho&ri. Tlw EuUitOcJDiLB: pniirm. whieb it ia mppMcd to 
carry with it, ora ob-riouAly of the aame tMtura u, for iaiFtiiiKw, tl» vaper- 
caLnral pgwcn fettribiited aamctimefl by eojwmttion to kin^ ; tboy era 

duotOlhe'^DfTiofl'VriQttOlikepejwuoftholiiimn^^ Of. LSC; 4; 

]jj\ t S' SI |,U| S jciS J\ 

* The tetm u ushJ in h jumij different Ma»e% and k iq 

thmt it k very efUn difEelilt to find en ndciiiietc «X)in>8Wi]a fw it in Bngikh. 

Hate Ad^ dbriotuly meant lomeUuDg like a ''wHfet uui coosiatfiit 

\im of OCliOfk “* 

* See lofammr «iv: j— Ijjl , 1,* ^ j, 

i i ^ S\^ S\j,J jiiL; 
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suOicieiit detaiU. Tbo ligh he k, eppamn 1 ly, of the same doubJe 
naturOp Divine and human, an tlie Imam, there ia nothin^p 
ns far as may fie aseartained at present, about hb 
and about the hereditary transmission of it.^ From tbs 
history of the sect we know that there may be long periods 
when there ia no recognbed Hiijjat at alL^ But, at the same 
time^ We know that some sectarian works attribute to him 
a magnificent rokj sometimes even that of a Demiurge? 


Wc may begin here the euminafy review of the RandaiuU- 
tastim^ in the order o| its chapters 
The preface is short; it contains only half a Jine of a 
doiology^ and the statement that “the humblest slave of 
the Propaganda rightly guiding and showing the 

right way”—may God eatabliah it firmly !—Muhammad b. 
Hasan addresses this pamphlet to his dearest brother 
in religion^ Badrn’d-dDi Hnsayn? The work is to deal with 
" the beginning of things, and their return ethics p 


^ Tber troatu^ putbliabeHl bj iq^ir in thn iwnvtiiiitea much mora 

inf^mutif^n on thbi iubject, El sppcfioi aa if thr Aulhnr of th^ work 

parpdAfllj dfwit frith tbe matter Iq mn nrui¥n muinfir^ dumkniog it In 
eommoin allegqriftB About the Mood which tftkft* the pkee of the Sun Alter 
the Uilei- mrti. 

■ At pewnt there w »o j*tr After the death of the jAit oj» who wm 

fllill AH In-fAnt At tliAt tiinQ, il ll auppOAisil thot ^ujjAt^Blii|i hjiA b«n 
LrAnAfemtl tOp ozul miited in one peraon irlthp the liiiAm+ Lg. the 

pTMcnt Agba KhAn. 

* Sfw the pp. aS-0. Hift t61b u eixwptbanAlly cmphiAXind in 

tlifi myetijs troAtiH wiicre who wm a EjujjAt, » 

rogAnSed M thn reit crfAtor of tho world. Cf. aIao Daf iAiira^H-Jnsuiin, 
pp. L7 Wild 33. 

^ It \b to AH why thft Author hAi CAEI«d the rhAptent of hk work 

to^viwr, Thk toran k pATticnlArly often unod In lof^i in tha hqh of 
” oon<70ptUin» tdm ' „ ah oppcHed to iud^ont,'" El Aeottu prtibAble 

thAt it ift intended hcrti iq ihk Milan, And not in thwl in which 
meoju Himply' ‘ imApqntioa'fAntoffy. Or wm it * i*!» nnin £, ** diplonULtic " 
Amb^^ty^ purpoaely tnkrwlacod in order Ihot nherinzUi it might b* 
tti«l M A wiy out ** fnim AcoiiMtiDnA of herwAy \ 

■ There if ao mdicAfioti aa to who thin ^tmyn rcially wa«w 
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and good action^, »o aa to make it totelligiblGi Then 
follows tbo mention of the title of the workt the ubiiaI requests 
to forgive and oorrect ertota in the hook, and the list of the 
headinga of the twenty-eight tasawieurs into which the work 
Lb divided. The present manuscript, as mentioned above, 
is incomplete at the end. It cxjntains the begiimmg of the 
27th fn^EiTurui-i but its end ia not genuine, and there may be 
reasons to think that the last pages belong to the lasfc^ tbo 
2Sth ta^icwur^ though the test has been so corrected ” 
as to create the impression, of coatinuity. 

the First (S, Z v.-Ci v,). Refutation of the state¬ 
ments of those who deny the existence of a Cimtor^ or 
maintain that there are two gods^ or two eternal principles^ 
or that created beings cannot come to imderstand His necessity 

^ ^ Jjl 

^ J t k. 

xilu JUr jl). 

There is nothing beyond the usual ayllogisros postulating 
the existence of a sole Primal Cause of the world, with the 
help of the usual ** reductio ad absurdum 

ra^wntrwr II (B. 5 v,-ll v*). On the development of thinp 

Ihom the I^imal Osuse L^l jo 

The origin of the universe is the will (aii»r) of the Supreme 
Being, which is treated as a transcendent eternal 

* J j-L 

I^L* L jt ^ \ ^_j: j 1-^ 

Or* ^ Cr^ ^^1 ^ 

j\ oiH (j) Oull ^*zA^ j j| j* Ojp-fc j lOJl 

Jr t oLT^^i ^ ^ 
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momentum ** of absolute onergj-* the naturo of which is 
bejrond hunmii knowledge* Hhk amr in the form of the 
" Word of God ”, Logos, implies in itaelf the ** Primiil Reason 
'Agl-i-awiiMl, and thb ia the source of the existence of the 
world ns it IS. The question whether the .4/wr was a alnglo 
pK-etemiil aot^ or whether it lb us uihcreiit in the Supreme 
Being oslight from light ", eto., m declared aa being beyond 
hmuan undoratanding. The Primal Cause became oonscioiig 
of itself as the Crsator^^ and the creation appeared as neocssarv 
{tdzim dfmd}f and this act of ooDsciousness wsa the First 
Reason, thus being ” a single result from a single cause 
This is supported by various logical constnictiona. WTicn 
the First Reason becomes conscious of iJ^lf, Le. of itself 
being a cause, the Second Reason, or the Reason of the Highest 
SpherOi has come into existence. When the latter becomes 
conscious of its own imperfection, as being dependent on 
something else ba-ghagr], the Univemal Nntiixe (or 

Life> No/i-i-ttdli) has come into existence^ and so on,, with 
the lower spheres and forms of aubatance and coanuo nature^ 

The gen^is of the miiterial world is deacribed thus: the 
TJniveral Nature became oouscioua of the 

perfection ot the Primal Reason, and, aa a rc$ultj its own 
perfection became existent. But when it became cousoioixs 
of its own imperfection, the i.e. Platons ideas of 

indi^udual things, which are imperfect, came into eiiateuce^ 
So gradijally the or reasons (perhaps better called 

" orders") 3 of apheres appeared, up to that of the lowest 
fipbere, the sphere of the aioon. This *oql is called 

* TL& mqihDi- DQiupIcteljr tb.e fict tJifti to tbe 

Frim^ Csuw the " coTUCiouiq«d4 And oroAtOCihip he daftrovi his 
decintjA <jf thft or nttritiTitohisRrtf^ of tbp Ddtyi 

* Thfi ^inciidp, which groitli- cHxupEptL the Nc<>-rUtonkt pbJbfopKerv 

A thniP who folkiwtrd them^ sppoara to bo fnTArkbly aCMptdd by 

dmprent iyvtpmi la of |t« bplng rniptOvAblfl, Ttw pififlpnt trvatup 
to it a. ipecmi cbsptpr ij|j, with not Ktipll *nc™», imiMd. 

”, freiM ibe term '05/ miy bo oKplalzncd oa a unm of fonoA 
workm^ coaiiiBtEtjtly In ActonUnce with a lorfMl ordw. ia 
LAW of nAtor^ ”, ^ 
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or inimediate creator. Tbe cKtstaDce of thiags dependB on 
their being capable of receiving the blcaaiiig 
What this/ayd is, and whether it La existence only, is not 
defined. There is no explanation why there are nine spheres 
only, or twelve constellationa of the Zodiac, four elements, 
etc.: all this is known only to those familiar with absolute 
Truth ihaqqy~"a prortration be dins to tbeir meTittoQ 
oS'JUjud) I " It may be perhaps known to 
their dd‘U and hajjat^. But (apparently) the reason is some 
didactic purpose AJ1 these have their own hieraicby 

(,silsilaiia-mtjud), the top of which is Man, ss the most 
perfect being, 

TnsawtpuT III (fif. 11 v,-13 v.). On the principle; from a 
single (cause) one only (result) may proceed [ V j j 

i.e. from one (simple) cause onlv 
one effect may be produced. It deals with attempts to 
reooRcilo the plurality of things with the theory of the 
origin of the world from a single Primal Cauec,^ Quite 
naturally, these attempts have the appearance of mere 
sophisms, and the ultimate result is a recognition of the 
impossibility of reaching a final solution. 

Jo-saiwur IV (f. 13 v.). Definitlona of the “ First Reason **, 
"Creative Reason”, and “Uni^-eraal Reason” which 
are three as regards the terma which are applied to them, 
but all tire the some in reality (JL-J Jjl J 

l/T ^ S' Julfr j). 

rosoMWJir V (ff. 13 V.-14). On the *' Universal (living) 
Nature ” 

Nafi is osed (as mentioned above) in the sense of a complex 
of all biological, physical, and psychical processes w'bich 
constitute animation, or the life of a living body. The term 
NafeA-kuRl may therefore be undeistood an a summary of 
processes which constitute the life of the macrocosmos. 

* Cf+ Ailmciv tgAgHOTMcr li. 
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Ta^ttftitwrVI (ff. 14-15)* Oil or'*Form” (lij^ 

T}ie term, ** which b composed! of twp Arabic (fltb) words/" ^ 
h used in four differeot senses: lodividnslity {A. sand'flt); 
speciea imd genua {A, tuhTal) ■ materml (A. Amfili); and 
substance (A* 

Ta^fFM?wr VII (ff. 15-16)p On ^'^Univen^l PbjiJcal 
Substance ” or Unjveml Body ” j 

Oa the properties of what we ahotild call “the inorganic 
world ”* They form a part of Nafa-i-kidtl^ end consist of 
what is now regarded as forms of mechanical chemlcah 
energy, Tiiese have apecia] terms to distinguish one from the 
other. Such elementary powers, e,g. the force of gravitation^ 
are called literally spirits ” or “ spiritualities 

and ate more general in theit nature than force in particular 
momeois, the quttymit, or “ force '* simply. Their higher 
forms, such as those of processes of psychic life, are called 
”angels” or firUhin). These *^angela ” are the 

medium between the Universal Body, governed simply by 
the laws of nature (7'ffAr(r/-i-AnJ'JT), and the ** UnivcTsal 
Nature {A’q/i-i-jtn/fi), m the universal process ol the move¬ 
ment towards perfection {AamnJ). 

Tamn?im*r VTil {fl, 16-19), On human nsiure 

Tlie life of human nature consists of different forms of 
biological and other process r nafi-i-mbtifi, or^ what we would 
call now, metabollmi and the life of tissue; 
or the entirety of reflexive and automatic actions as well as 
mstinet; and nafii-i-insam, siibconBcious mliidt w-'ith 
some other psychical powem (except reasoning imd self- 
conscioti^ess). The first two arc divisible, but the la^t one 

^ Ai the author wrtu «2 x\ ^ S' * _1^ p ^ j. 

* tt intuit he wftllcd! that ibc iloctriae of ma cqiui>H34tsi to 

ttr httKTc ntoebm klra of"" foreva wm mueli in vtigu? in th-e Jhliddln AgM, 
ood mch Wfire irgardE^ ill q^tiitc Dp^tO-dAte " ft?Kntiac! tnitbl 
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IB ail eternal” (aAiicfi) substance {jG^har], which cannot 
be divided or separated from the body* These are onlv the 
principal kinds of nafa, or forms o| life. Others are mfi-i- 
kJiayatt, i.e. the imik^bative power and memorVi which m 
intermediary between the nn/^-i-haywanl and nafs-i-insanJ^ 
being on the ono side conikected with the “ senses " and on 
the other side with the reason. These different forms of 
fuifa arc connected with the body, bnt they ore not dmpJy 
its physical powers (quwtmr], and ate not divisible. 

IX (ff, 19-2 L), On human reason 

Himmn reason is a phenomenon of the same order os the 
different forma of and is chiefly the power of judgment. 
Aa distinguished from the former^ it ia not subjective and 
individual, but is subject to rigid laws of logic, which arc 
univeiaaL The reaaoning power, however, m also liable to 
errors and fallacies with different individuals and varies in 
its strength in every case. 

Tamm^ut X (ft. 21—26), On the purpose of connection 
of these partial forms of jiafs with human bodies (jl j-a 

TbU pqrpose k the possibility of the progi^ towards 
perfection Man ij a microeosmoa, built on the 

same pattern as the macroeosiooB. Uuman, body and mind 
may be compansl to a state in which reason is tbe king. 
There are several brief allegories also, regarding human 
psychology, anatomy, development of the fiEtua under the 
induence of different planeta, growth of tbe child, etc. 

Timwwur XI {ff, 26-37 v.). On principal apecific qualitiea 
(t^li J-lij ji). 

Every thing, or species, in the organic and inorganic worlda 
possesses some particular quality which belongs to it in a 
greater degree than to other things or species. The human 
diferfiitia specifca is neither power of speech, nor mind, 
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but the capability of receiving knowledge^ 'm aocotdajice with 
(Divine) order^ from superhuman sourceSp aiid of tran^fomng 
its blessings undeT Divine orders^ to others ('i/w (mz fm-imm-i- 
khud ba-^hukm ^ibul lid-^Trad tea ba^md-ddfiA-khud 
{fda-i-faif^ kutml}, 

Tamwwur Xn (ff, 2T v^“2S). On the perfection which 
some special quality beatows on the thing to which it belongs^ 
and on the perfection which the tiling, to which the quality 

belouga^ bestows on such quality ^ oVl5^ 

Ij J Ajiij IjJ, 

Perfection dependa on the latent ptedkposltion to good. 
In man thk means what Is called “ good character The 

chapter scams too brief and incomplete to deal with the 
Eubjectj and gives nothing from which we might form an 
opinion with regard to the author^s views about free-will or 
the doctrine of predestination. 

Ta^mmr XIII (ff. 28-29), On different forma of knowledge 

jj). 

It gives approsdmately the same division as given in the 
introduction to the Knowledge is dhnded 

into axiomatic {^rnn), intuitive (tt^rl)p indirect 
and mystic 

Ta^mL^urXlV (ff, 29-33v,). On good and evil {jAj jj)- 

Grood and evil arc illusory and relative. The spiritual 
is always superior to and better than the phyAioaU In man 
his Tcasoo is superior to other facnjties of his soul (naf$)t 
and the latter are superior (= better) to hia body, which 
ia the source of much evil, hfankind is di\dded into three 
categories i ahl-i~wahdai (or o/iJ-f-fiynwia/)^ i+c. the imani 
and saints i fihl-i-iaralliib/ or “ people of order ”, the true 
believers, and aM-i-tadadtk the people of enmity and disorder^ 
i.e. the vile and inimical world outside the sect. Evil is like 

' It u romarlcftblD tbmi thouati tIuH term h » written in tfee itreKnt 
work, uid in tfao tnutiee Dair AAinAjAt-ipybliihfd hj bae in Uae 
ImtaiUtWA^ tfan BBctArllUla- iilwm^ proaoiisn it 
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dirty foam which aomctimcs hides the surface of water so 
that one cannot see it at all bo one secs sometimes so much 
of evil that one cannot belieiro that there is any good in the 
world. Predestination {qa^ «« qfidar) is denied; there are 
two angels ", the Sabiq and the Shahid, who tr\' to do their 
beat in order that everything should turn to the best. 
Mkfortunea, ill-luck, and evil are due to " veila ” of stupidity, 
miatake, illuuion, paaaions, eto. These cause us to do™te 
from the right way, not to notice it. without the help of the 
Teacher. Relativity of evil Is illustrated by different examples, 
as by the case that water in a flood may be an evil, ruining 
the houses of poor people. But the evil would be incomparably 
greater if, by some chance, water should entirely disappear 
from the earth, dooming everything living to die ol thirst, etc. 

If every quality tends to develop to its perfection, i.e, its 
highest degree, and if the vile people have to be vile bv their 
nature, why then should the “bearcra of Truth" {muAiVjfBU. 
li-dhiirhhim as~salam) try to make the vilo deviate from their 
own path, and turn towards good t This Is dons in order 
to separate those who ore good, but erring, from those who 
are completoly bad. Those who obey God {AadTO/-i-,Sania- 
are good, and those bad who do not do this: for this 
they are punmhed. But there Is nothing like a Yasdau and 
an Ahfrman. Lo, the source of Light and Good on the one hand 
and the aouico of Darkness and evil on the other, as otherwise 
it would be nocessa^* to admit the existence of two conflicting 
Primal Cauaea, which is absurd. 

Tosawmtr XV (if. 33 v.~10 v.). On Paradiifc and Paradises, 
on Hell and Hells, on Purgatories, and on ji 

Paradiw, Hell, and Purgatory are explained allegorically, 
as psychical states of the individual; the orthodox ideas 
of them (•iMra-i-fnarni) were mtendod only for the ignorant 
people, incapable of understanding abstractions. Immortality 
of the good will be " pleasure without pain, joy without grief 

JULY 19S1, " ^ 
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And life without death The had will be deprived of their 
scnsaoua plea^ufefl by decompoaition of the body, aad after 
their present e^cistence which b noither deaths nor life ** 
{na-mwrfiff wo o? siadb r^dda), they will get etoroal despair 
Paradise m knowledge^ and Hell is 
ignorance (in the religions sense, of courte}, Pnrgatory ia 
interpreted similarly, 

$iTai is pf three different forms; fnankOs, fnaqlUb^ and 
musfo^Tfn. It is explained ns difficulty of djeciaion, the first 
in the case of one who is occupied only with matters of this 
world* the third—of one concerned only with future life* 
and the second—of one between these two. 

rcwaifiTiir X\T ^fi. 40 15 v.). About Adam and Satan 

j -'=)■ 

The myth of Adam* ^tanp Creation* the fall of Adam, 
atc.p ns given in the QiiFan, is intended for unsophisticated 
people who vm unable to imdemtand abstractions. If we 
admit that there was a time when the world did not yet exist. 
We must admit also that there was. a time when the Creator 
was not yet the Creator, and this is I'ufr* Neither eternity 
of the world, nor its being in existence only for a limited time, 
can be proved.^ This is beyond human understanding. 
There were 18,000 worlds, i.e. cosraio epoeha, after each of 
which the world was renewed^ The six days of creation 
are six *' historical periods ” since Adarn^ Evolution* however, 
Ib denied, nod there was no devolopnieCLt of protoplasma 
into manldnd, bnt the latter existed always 
mardiim min itd^l-abad buda osf wa In 

1 ^ J wCL# j iJ jj Ji |JI J 1*41 

. 4 ii t I J jl ^ 

* ^ j j. jtCl ^ U 

* FuitaMtic ik«n« tkf thin kiad, witli AtriiiEliij^ly t44iticrat« <l9tiiiljip sn 

^Ty pojHilir In Yhoy bjd iefuhU^ nttiibutcd to tbo rt^latijca 

ot EmJto -^odiap Jiod to be adl contaiujed inm** Lkf^ 

boolc \kliB* In mplUy of cmful for tkb book, I itai to 

it. 
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thia OPT period of aeven thousand yeai^ the progenitor of 
mankind was Adam^ Each period has te own Uw-giver 
at the b^nning^ heK the propheti. This ia the time oi aafr* 
At the end of every aovoafeh mUieimjal period the Qil'iin 
(Le- the Imam in h.\a full glory) appears to give tlie hidden 
flense of the sftarral^ and this is the and the period 

of ka^hf^ After seven times seven millennial cycles, he. 49,000 
yearn, begma the Qiijamatu*t-^yd§m^, the great Resurrection.* 
Quite Ftrangely in such philosophical ooiitest, the person 
of Satan (y^arith MiirraX or ^arith b. llnrm),® and the story 
of his refusal to admit the superiority of Adam, ctc.^ remain 
without any allegorical explanation^ though Adam’^s eating 
of the forbidden fruit is interpreted as divulging {to whom t) 
the secret knowledge of Qiyamai, which he hiniflelf IcaTned 
from Satan.^ The Paradise^ in which he was living, was his 
knowledge of Reality (Tnith = and he was never 

expelled from it, 

XYIl (ff, 45 v.-oO v,)+ On different incDoaistjeELcica 
which may be observed in the world, and on the question as 
to which of these depend on the bearers of Tnith ”, or on 
the '‘ bearers of Falsehood CjL>*1 jy 

I jl 4^1 |l1c ^ 

jjU 

The indnDneo of the stars on man in everything la tmeed. 
The purpose of the “ Bearer of Truth ” {Muhiqq) k to show 
the right path, to combat vices, etc,, even by making use of 

^ It U next clmr tll< pr«clAiiutlcm of thti by 

IlMan VWdm, on tbo ITth Rftmndia. 5S?& AAt, i^, the 

Sth Aii^t, 1L(^^ mi WM inimJed am the begumin^ of this 50th 

tnillpniuiiiz]. 

* Hfl ii otUrn under thia nntHe in the Urnmn'l^hitAh (though 

hlff nnmn k luoAlly giren ma ‘Axilll, or o¥cn Ahr imSn ). Ihia. daiguntiofi* 
hownrer. w not pfrctiliar only lo hamiLliUHi: in Mjino Stinnito works on 

rra^iil« the by AEl-XiiwmwT(Kl. WCntenfokl, GilittingcEu 

1&47* Tol, i, pp. J37-Sjp bii itKlnc la giTpij M Iblta Abfl Murra. 

* It Is remnrkjible thAt aom» KselArku eAtiriabta bclkvfr thsi the kqi 
tvm of the Qur‘£n, wy : God ia one, etc,/' coniAJoi the worde of Sftt&a. 
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physical forc« and of arms. Without him tkia right way 
cannot be foimd, Wamlnga given agamst false teachers 
and pretenders, 

XVin [ff. 50 v.-52). On the reason why the 
“ people of Truth i.e. the Ismailitea^ are so few compared 

with the '‘people ol error” iAt 

The reply conaUta of platitudes about the paucity of the 
mteUigent^ and the multitude of fools in general etc. 
rajtaiiTcwr XIX (ff. 52-52 v.). On the meaning of the terms 

diiCj pan, ^djirishla^ or angol j j y3 .J^ ji)* 

They are escplamed not aa imaginiu^ beings 
dAiAnl), but as illusions of perception. Anotlier o^lanation 
b given in allegorical atyle^ in which dlw a psychical 

phenomenon based on sensuousncaa l pari is connected with 
imagination ; “ angel! ” means an abatraction, an idea. 

XX (ff. 52 Vp-53 v.J, On progress from things 
belonging to the material world towards abatract and spiritual 

matters j oUL*^^jil jjy jj), 

EKplauations of the powers vrhich enable one to begin 
in his search for perfection with things belonging to the body, 
and end with the highest social wisdom. The 
prepares the way to the practical mind ("ogf-t'fiio'TjAofi), 
which evolves the sense of laiv-abiding wisdom which, in its 
tum^ mates one obey the dictates of religion. 

Ta^meur XXI (fF_ 53 v.-61 v,}. On the beginning of things 
and their retunit on this life and the futurep on (the purpose) 
of man^a coming into thb worldj and (the purpose of) hia 
going out, and on the question as to whence Man cornea 

and whither he goes (o^Tj O^Tj U>j j |jL44^i 

X\ j\ j Uj j\ bj^ j 

Ai Aptj ji). 
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There are four different types of human nature : jvz% in 
«hich the elements of Truth are mlsed with those of Falsehood; 
Jttz*t ki rSy ba~J:ullt ddruif, i.e. nature with tenclencifta to 
spiritual progress ; Indti, i.ed possessing clear diseriniination 
between gocnl and evil; and ttv htffi, i.e. the one 

possessing superhuman or divine gifts. Tho people of the 
first category have a “ begmoing ”, but no wa'dd, like false 
news, which is created, but not supported. The second 
category may have a ma'Sd, The third category have the 
mabda' which is the same as their tna*&l. The fourth is above 
human imderstonding. 

Tho terms Hiofidia’ and nia'dd are explained allegorically 
in different ways, as evolution of reasoo ; evolution from 
evil to good, by different degrees; evolution of the “ possibly 
existent " towards tbe necessarily existent ”. 

Human beings are either rightcona (HnrA%), or erring 
(mifM); the latter cannot attorn the degree of mtjub 
(existence by inevitable necessity); they are the “ weak ” 
righteous are tho “strong” Spirits, or 

souls in the religious sense (who apparently continue to exist 
after death), are submerged into a state of dream-like existence, 
pleasant in the case of the good, painful in the case of the 
wicked. Akhirat, future life, is a state of certainty , 

m which there is no right or wrong, truth or ties, good or 
evil, etc. 

The purpose of man's oomiDg to life is the knowledge of 
the realities of things {^ciya’tgu’/^osA^'). The purpose of 
ph^ical death is the overcoming of the “ veil ” of aensuousnefis, 
and seeing unperturbed the Truth. So long os man temaius 
in his flesh he cannot free himself from knowing through 
physical perceptlou which b subject to errors and illusions. 
The righteous, under tbe teaching of the " Bearer of the 
Truth " attain their aim of i.e. tho eiistenco 

in which there b no individuality, no good, evil, etc. 

The hashr, or “scattering of bodies", b explained as 
* Of. liic pp+ 4S-3, 
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abandonment, by different fonnsi of reafion^ of tteir 
aa after death all gotxl qualities become “angeU'^ and all 
bad— diws. 

The qiyamai is the preaching (da'ioot) of the Qa'im (ii- 

Tama^ur XXII (ff. SI v.-ll). Oo deEnition of nilea of 
morality 

During liict perfection is attained by moral progresa in 
accordance with the command of the Imam, Thb may be 
attained by Divine help eitber dircctlyp or by means 

of the fa'yid recseived by the teacher The 

principal virtue consists in placing love and devotion to the 
Imam above aelidove and above tbe matifict of self- 
preaervation. Some ethical rules are further given in the 
form of prayers ; they contain principles resembling very 
much those of Christiaii. morals* such as not opposing evil 
with evil, etc. Asceticism is denounced, and mortlGcatJoii 
of the flesh is regarded as Id]ling the horse without which the 
rider cannot save himseUA The chief vice Is loss of self- 
control leading to immoderation, in anger, pasaions, etc> 
One must think over hia actions properly, avoiding all that 
leads to evil. 

T(^samcttr XXIH (ff. 71-74 vj. On various forms of 
resignation of one^s self ja). 

Every being in order to attain a higher degree of perfection^ 
must surrender his own will to his superior {md-imra-f-iAurf). 
Every man has to obey his teacher, j?ir, dn-i; his obedience 
must be complete. This is not only a rule in biunan life, 
but a law of nature in general, as every power is subjected to o 
higher one, and ultimately to *Aql^i-€.y?imL Thus foslitii 


* J -tLT j ^ ^ ^ j 

*jiL j jS j \j }\ 

HuSSl* J J Lf ,^li•Ij ^ J 
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may bis of different forma t ^flrurT, ^o&ri, and ikfiliydri, 
i.e. voluntary. 

Tet^meur XXIV (ffn 74 v.-93v.). On the officer of the 
prophet and of the Inmm ; on workers of miiaclea, impoatorSt 

lunatics!; also on the pupil* teadier^ and the 
j i" j ^ jj^j j o-Ui j 

Thia is the tougest and the moat important chapter in the 
book> lo the world two principal tendencies are manifest. 
OoCt fatl^dd, is that of dworder* destruction* ohao^, and 
hatred. The other is that of i.e. that of peace^ 

order, aiifl progress towarda perfection, Man participates 
in either. The idea! orderly man ia the prophet* the giver of 
laWj or ejtoteric doctrine: The Imam is coacemed with the 
enteric doctrma of the supreme law of resurrection and 
future life. Prophets come at the beginning of each " initial 
epochs dawr-i-tmbda\ while the Imam uppeani at the beg inning 
of the epoch of “ p^er^ectioIl {{biwf-i-hirml}. The Prophet 
is the ideal man, law-giver^ and ruler. The Imam is the 
manifestation of the Logos {Kalhm-i-a'Ki)^ and hta real natuiB 
in this capacity is beyond human understanding (^lunarraA 
az iapawmif mi ™ az ^n^d/). The Hujjat 

is a manifestation of (i.e. i-Jbwfii), wbilo 

the prophet represents the Nafs4-iuUi. The l^rophct Tcceivea 
his teachings from angels and the transtnitting all 

this to tJie people. But his jAorl^rtf is not meant literally for 
all* just as it would be wrong to give one single medicine to 
a crowd of men some of whom are suffering from dificrent 
illneasesp w'hile others are healthy. For this purpose of 
dillerentiiition the ta*ml interpretations are introduced. 

Miracles and extraordinary acta may be performed by 
impostors and charlatans, or attributed to lunatics, who are 
taken by some for " inspired ** ones. The real mimcles are 
only spiritual, such a$, for in^nce^ the supernatural knowledge 
of the Hujjat. 
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Imam&t. The tnith about the Imamat cannot be ^ven 
here m full in this epoch of ealr and i*e* necessary 

ptecautionaTy concealment of true beliefad But it is with 
the “ slaves of the rightly guiding and guided preaching ” 
i-Addiya-i-^ that the truth is 

deposited^ anyhow^ and comm imicnted to every one according 
to hia capacities. 

The lanmi is physically emiilar to an ordinaiy mortal man^ 
but his Divine nature cannot be understood. He ia the centre 
(Qui6) of the Universe and perforraa all the funettona of the 
Deity with regard to ruling the world. ** He is dressed in the 
raiments of Divine Unity^ to him ia granted the eternity 
of lAirdahip; Divine names (i*e* attributias) and properties 
are granted to him^ and in these he manifests himseif. The 
lights of that name^ and the influence of that attribute become 
manifest in this way. His word is the word of God the AUhighp 
his actions are those of God the AILhigh, etc.” * Then come the 
usual Shi'Ite alluding to the Divinity of *AlL 

He is the First and the Last, etc, ** He has no beginning 
in the begiiming, no altering in the middlcp and no limit 
at the end. And, though (i4C ?J he is an eternal and permanent 
substance (jouAfir), he is the cause and the ori^ of all beinp, 
the Lord who gives life to all creaturea. From the standpoint 
of the inner truth he is free from belonging to mankind and 
having human personality, but, on account of his connection 
with this bodily world, he belongs to both * hie peraon is 
of a sepamte order by itself, and the species * to which he 
belongs ia only hia person, as both are one till the end of time. 

» J ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ JL* ^ 

■ J Cib J \jj{ jl jy. (iU J ^JLi-j 

J ^ UJ b-r! jl 

tr^i 1 jLoSji Jjp ji Jy J jItT j ^i 

.j^l 
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Tie Word of (Divine) Uni^ is , * , liereditary anti trans- 
mittable b one line of deacenfc only, constituting, as it were^ 
one flubstance, 'reborn m npc after anotber,* ^ which will 
never cease to the end of eternity.” ® 

The offspring of the Imnm are of four tinds ^ spiritual " 
(ruAofii), or *'10 reality'' (dar wia'tii), like Salmon FaisTi 
bodily {jismom, or ba-shakl), like ilast-'AlT *; both in spirit 
and in bcxly, as fl^asan (the second rmam of the Shi'ites); 
and bodily* spiritual 1}% and in truth (dat haql^Qt), as Lnam 
^JusajTi. An Imam by necessity must be the son of an 
Imam, Varioita masinis attributed to *Ali b. Abi Talib 
are cited in support. The traiismitting of Imamat is a 
mystery, and it is not purely physical Imams are all of tbo 
aame rank, there are no greater or lesser Imams ; but the 
Imam's being is essential to the worlds as there must be a 
Perfect One " b it. A legend is told about Abrahamj who* 
after havbg met Maliku*s-ealam (Le. Melchiaedech), who was 
the of tlmt time, was sure that the latter 

Was the Creator of Earth and of Heaven (!). This is smootJied 
by an allegorical mterpretatiou* 

The Imam mirooulously knows which of hiA sons w also 
an Iitifim . The Divine Substance resting b the Irnam is 
always the same* m spite of liis bebg a child* or an old man. 
It is also always the same in opite of the difference in the 
persons of the Imams. 

Ordinary people cannot know the Imam as such, i.e, b 
his Divme substance» but can know Kim ag a man amongat 
themselves. There are four different ways of knowbg him* 

^ Cf- iht Qllf'ijIi ill* 30 . 

* j jt f J-* j> j 

+^l jAoJl jA ^ J*J 

Cf. tEifl /jhuiViVku, pp^ 1,s^ whEzii i-liiiCHt ilus ftiicdii! frxpreuiafii 

tktv tised ^ in tlav pn^sent leal. 

* 80 k iJ wriEten alto in tlm trmllin Dtjr thin^ 4 -Imam (sea the 
iMini-ir^ica* p. IS usd note 30 oa p. ISO) . McmfI pnitHblv we ninj^ reml Kimpt^ 
M11HI4 17 , the iwse of thfl niiith FAdhUdn raJiph (487^05/109^110J ^ wba 
li not mog^hvd u ui ]m4m hs the Pefiimn T"T na ilLg. 
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finch iipproprinta to a. cla^s of peopk nccordlng to theii 
capacitica.' The first \b the knowledge of hia person, and in 
this eTen animals can participate, not to speak aHout 
imbeUevera. Tlie second is the knowledge of tis name and 
desoent or genealogy,. In this even enemies and unbelievera 
can participate. Neither of these is a form of the real 
knowledge. The third is knowing the Imaut as sneh^ believing 
in him, and obeying him. This knowledge may be received 
only through a teacher or guide, who possesses it. It is 
confined only to the followers of the Ismailite cooiiniinityi 
and etiemies do not participate in it. The fourth is knowing 
the nature of his Divine substance in its full meaning. This 
form of knowledge ia attainable by saints only. 

The terms fmam " and “ “ have the same meaning, 

but commonly the secsond term is applied only to the Imum 
wiio Is powerful politically. When the Qd^im manifests 
himself, i.e. starts his propaganda by actions, not only verbally, 
hft is called ** the Master of slaves " It is 

absolutely impossible to predict hopr the Imam will make 
Ills appearance, Le, whether he wiU wish to gis^e his followers 
peace and prosperity^ or will allow great calamities to befall 
them. It is said sometimes that the Imam cannot manifest 
hlmseU in these illusory forms But the mani¬ 

festation of the Imnro is for the purpose ol giving to the 
world the possibility of attaining perfection. He himself 
is not confined to this world only, but belongs to the Universe, 
If he would not manifeat himself in this form (i.e. as a man), 
it would not have a connection and relation to him, and 
therefore would disappear. It is for this reason that he assumes 
diEcrent forms, appearing as a child, or an old man, etc* 

The Imam has no need to appear only as a pious man 
complying with the prescript]ouii ol the ^hurValt and showing 

^ Of. the linniiiiiea, pp. L4-IS and 37-8, wb^r^ a^ia tha 
reKRltilct f firy much in lU wording the oorrmpOndmg pJjlce in th» pFfiMnt 
mHc. 

* Tte in ihJs pasaa^ I# Msmcnrbst mulil&ted. 
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a^oetic tendencies. He can do everythingt ^ that onp who 
does not know the real nature of Imaniat may be horrified 
and become mad when watching his actions, because he, 
the fmam, may order thinga that are beyond human imder- 
atanding bald-i-khiTfid-hl-i-ytitta iq). The right 

way follows huiit not he the right way inutdlfi^-i-u^stj 

fta M ba^Aad!), because he is the source and 

the measure of the truth. The standard s of mora I itj appiiea ble 
to the onflinary men should not be applied to the Imam. He 
is not bound to the These peculiarities of the nature 

of the Tmnm must be remembered well. Many learned and 
eminent people came to grief by thinking wrongly when 
observing atich irregularities in the behaviour of tbo Imam.^ 
The people who accompany the Iniiun are of different 
classes: the pupils the ieiichen» (iniri'afh>n)j 

the the " gates of the Secret" the “ tongue 

of knowledge {Zabdn-i-ilm)^ the greatest proof {Hujjat- 
I-a'MWi), and the “ liand of power ** {Ekist-i-qndrai)^ thus seven 
in alb The degree of the dfl'7 and of the Bdb-i-Edtin*^ is 
the same, also that of the Jhijfat-i-a'pitn and of " Z<ibdn4- 
Hhn Thus in reality there are only three degrees : pupils^ 
teachem, and the Awj/o/r liesides the Imam himself.® The 
pupil Is one who seeks knowledge for himself only, without the 
right to transfer it to others. The teacher spreads it to others. 


^ Cfn the it/aai{tikn, pp. li^ And 33. 

‘ Thc^ dfpwii Arc not fttixtilj the BAine m ihow mctitidficd in Uic took 
Dur (/murk'^Vira, pp, 13^ and u thny w fflili! Lued by 

tljp BpCtadKiiH ; ihc bitter probAbb' tfB o Uupr dfrelopmirnL It a c|«r, 
hon'vvef, thnt TvritbtT tbmt' older nor iho newer d«gnn» mrs Anything Idto 
mwonJe mnrd thjit tljey ap? not connected with the progi^ive 

reirtAtion of tho '* myrtb ” know|o(%<. In tiys timiilitu! c^mmunitv 
iw^iing tbs Authority of ths Agh^ Khsn ihvrn jits ipeduL honor»fy 
or imthcr mnlu^ which Alt? liCfitaired upon ths {Dlkivref* for 
oxcrptlonA] otc. Aro the |o|Jbirin^ nine mnks £n thdr 

deiK«bd% Ofiicf ; uwrilA. rfV, Wur-pnAFAf, nd'iA- 

fliiLt'A I, midr'Ar, wiSA-t4id Mmodiprl. All of them 

ATS wmiocUxl with FpcoiAl offievA m the oommnnity^ which Art soncrmtd 
with AdmintitTAlion, EmMOS, stc., but not pAni(>ulArly with any mliglDiu 
dutitw. 
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The hBS (m inborn and miracidous knowledge^ and 

doea not ae>ed any inatrnction fFom anybody, depending on 
the light of Divine help (fo'^yTd), Thi; Hujjat is the 
manifestation of the i.e. of its iLIiiminatiDn 

He is like the moon, which derives its light from 
the sun, being an ordinary man, he derives his light of 
knowledge from the Lmam. In the absence of the Itnmn 
lie b^ximes his Ueutetmnt (i-Aoii/aJj teaching the people about 
the Imam, and shoeing thero the way unto him. The Hujjats 
[appcMiring at different periods) are m rcahty ^ 

their substance and m tbeir eaBentia] meaning C^'m) 

the same, and there are no greater or amallef amongst them A 

The has punitive functioos, appearing at 

the periods w'hcn the Imam ** closes the door of repentance 
and blessing to Jiis followers and chastises them. He is as 
raging fire, destro^'ing everything in his WAy\ Its opposite 
is the the “ Tongue of knowledge ”, which 

is smoothing and pacifying in its actions, bringing peace and 
pmaperity* 

The Imam may use any of these wap in his da'tmi. And he 
himself may be called either the ” Face of the Eternal One ” 
or the Greatest Attribute” 

i.e. the Great Kamo of God the Ailhigh, or tho “ Manifeetatiou 
of the Higher Word " or the 

“ Truth-bearer of his time ” He is still all 

without the creatures, but the crcstuies ate nothing 
without him,^ 

To^u-iiTur XXV" (ff. 93v.^95v.}. On the nature of speech, 
on the meaning of speaking, listening, and keeping silence 

^ jj' (<■'-'') J' 

JjT Jjl 

* Tbe cloclrlm] mhofat the IJajjat &ccupE» iht ceiitcd pliwo in th& Pqr 
mam (lfl-2a And 31-4:2). In lubvimn^. hcrmms, 
beth vmuHu Agree ^Qti« 

»^1 ^ ji j L* i j ji. 
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Tte pow'er of speech^ aa u^qjil in the ptiHo^pIucal ay&tems 
of Muhammadan thinkers, meana here the capability of trana- 
mittiDg logicsl thougM only, Humaji bcinga differ in their 
capacity. The Imam himself doea not preach. This is done hv 
his Hujjat;, or who ia the absoliite eloquence when 

he speaks what he ought to speak, and “ absolute ailence ”, 
in BO far as the guarded mysteries of the Imam's real nature 
are concerned* 

TamwtPtir SXVI (fF.95v,-lI2v.), On the epochs of the six 
prophets, on Imams, and the appearance of the preaching of 
the Qa^im {jUUlj ^>U1 jt Jl jj. jljjl 

jrAa 

The usual doctrini: about ak milieu nial periods, at the 
beginning of whiclt a prophet appears {cf. oboTe, ta^vrwtiT 
ivii), together with a manifestation of the Imam,i In the 
sixth, that of Muhammad, the doctrine of fiAar?'<K has reached 
its perfection, and after this there had only to he a place for 
the teaching about Qiynmat. This had to be revealed in the 
middle of the sixth miUeniuum, and the revelation has been 
made by ^asan of Alamilt, In accordance with the Persian 
Tsmailite tradition, the Imam in tlie time of Jesus Christ is 
called Ma'odd.* After Abraham, " as some people say," 
the glory has passed to two families (batoh oii& glt>rj’p worldly 
power, TemamJug in the family of Ishaq, and that of the 
religious kingship hidden in the family of Isma'ih Jesus wag 
the last in the line of Ishaq, In Muhanunnd the prophetic 
and kingly of&ces were united, 

‘ Cf. B. G. BoiWiiEk -Lit llui^ iff iVfnit, toI. i, jip. 408 and sqq,; 
0‘U^\ A Short UiftOirifo/the fotimid KAaU/atf^ Loirfftn, 13S3, pp, 2a ua 
Botli account*, m al*o tlio** given in other work* dMliog tnth ibo mstlor! 
KITO diflereot Tunraq*. rupmaenting, no*t prohsblT, local or (empoiurv 
♦oachin^ on th* lubjoct; tic«id«4k innnu of tbom aw, bOwd. obrwurv 
adultemlrd by the bovtilc «utEiois whose principal aim WW purely 
oontromrtiiiL Tltc veruion in the ptnMcnt teat caincidot with lli*t in the 
Huft BOA, 

< Sa ftlio in tlifi llafi iai, Ma'iujd, wliicb wm aduptecl ma pemuiiJ lumn 
by w™J JutimidD kluLUfa, wh pwlubly the of pn^-EAkniki 
Arab deity. 
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The prophets mentioned above had their adversaries ”, 
as is well known. Amongst them it is interesting to find that 
the adversary o| Noah lyras called Naar, and of Jesus Yahudanl. 

Allegorical explanations are given for these periods and 
their symbolism in the material world, human body* etc. 
The six days of creation mentioned m the Qur'an are an 
allusion to thus. The real b tho Imam^ who ia 

absolutely necessary for the being of the world. 

The principal prescriptions of sAarro^ are exploited in 
accordance with the : {!) SkaMdat is to know Ood aa 
God, j.e, in agreement with lomaifitic doctrine; (2) ftihaml 
is to pass beyond custom and mmtat ,; (3) Namaz 

is to speak alw'aya of the knowledge of God ; (4) Rilza is to 
observe the tuqii/ya and not divulge the religious secrets ; 
{5) Zakai in to give to others wliat God has given to thee; 
(fi) flajj b to take off the handa from this abode of frailty 
and to seek the abode of etemity; (7) JihM is to make one^s 
own self non-existent (nxa'duni] in the Substance of God 
(Air Dbdl-i~Kkudd}. Lengthy comments follow, expbining 
various details of formulas of praj'ers (cf. ni-ftor” 

means ** God La greater than imy glory tJmt may be attributed 
to Him ”), rewards for piety* punishment for sins, etc. Further 
on there are questions about the Qur’an and ite ta*wlL The 
latter k only approximate, beeauae the real and ultimate 
meaning of the Qur'an no one knows^ except God Himself. 

The rcMon why Abfi Baler and others were caliphs before 
*Ali b, Abi Talih ia the same as in the case of night which 
precedes dawn. 

Stmnge traditions lire narrated* attributed to "Abdul-Iah 
b. 'Abbib, about "All's divinity maiufested in the “ battle 
of the Camel Some o| Ms prophecies and promiflcs 
are given, apparently containing allusions to the 
state of things contemporary with the author: 1 will 

raise a minbar at Cairo, and will capture Damascus. Then I 
will go to Dailom, making ita rocim ioft^ and executing those 
who live near and those who live furi and then getting to 
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those peoples who live hehind it^ i.c, those of 

Gll^, and Muqan. Then 1 will make wor in Indin, Chinn* 

and Asia Minor/' etc/ 

The reward of piety is Paiadiae, and this has been diaciiBsed 
above. Here are given additional allegoric explanations as 
to what is meant by the four stTcaras of Pamdisa ”, They 
are fomu of knowledge* The promise that all sins will be 
forgiven ” means that when all that was connected with Truth 
becomes Truth itself, and when all “ poasibk ” {mHi??ih“n) 
things drown tliem^lves in the necessary being " (icttjuh), 
which is " pure light ” (jiur-i-wwAd), then there will be, 
obviously^ no place for sins or punishments. 

After another note on the Qur'an and its mVii being 
accessible only to Ald-i-haqq, there are some more prophecies 
of "All derived from the Munajdi ivhich* in different versions, 
are usually ascribed to him. Tlio moat important ** prophecy ” 
19 that 500 years after Muhammad there will be tlie " Noon of 
Faith *\ when the da'wtil of the QiVimu^l^d^yainal will bo 
started* This is said to have happeticd in the timo of Mustan^ir 
bildah (the Fatimide caliph)* The first blast of the trumpet 
of liesurrection has been blown by Sayyid-nl, w'ho was his 
and then forty years later by the Qd'm 

himself/ 

To^wirur XXVII (ff. 112 v-120 vj. On idolaters and the 
refutation of their doctrines (CiVlI* jtU. j ^ 

oKiA). 

>■ Ij j ;jj jl 3 ^ 

iiL ij-j ^ IjLil j l*jb ^ijj j ^ j 

^ j ijiA Cj’j* ***. J r'-< Cj^J 

rJI j. {Tbifl la a Ptrtmn txmcid^tioil: tha Arabia piSsAgi ±a 

^ miilAkci and iriiaffpcllhtga.^ 

* ^jPJ ^ j ^J ^ I L *li ,ij_|0j ^ 

^ |P>LJ| *jSl ^ • -cX jlSaXil j| ^ 

iih j. iJ-jj jliJl 
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This fipal portioD of the work Beoma to have been 
BuhBtantially mutilated. As mentioDed above^ most probably 
the scribe has done his best to mask some laeimas in the text 
by adjusting BontcnGos. 

In the begmning them are the usual tbeocies about the 
forms of idolatry^ Le. the worship of the Creator m an imago 
supposed to portray him - the worship of staiBp as ” first 
mtermediarios etc. The author 

has no doubt about the influonoG of stars on human fate and 
nature, and ranks high the spiritual fortes which 

govern their movementSp But in hb opinion man is a more 
perfect creature than all of thcrUp and uatuiaLl}% if there 
should be any abode for Supreme Heasou in the Uuiverw^ 
it must be in human form. Them are long discussions 
concerning the planetSp their favourite metalei, the symbols 
and images associated with tbem» etc. 


In conclusion it will be useful to add hero a few notes on 
philological peculiarities of the work. 

The scribe of this manuscript ^ k a Badakhshanlp Sayyid 
Munir (b.) Muhammad Q^m. He is the author of an 
lamailitic dogmatical treatiso in Pemlan, Kkatff-khwah-i- 
muwaMid-i-icahiat^ lith. in Bombay, 1333, In the latter 
work his orthography and his Arabic ere also very far from 
being up to the standard. But though the language of his 
own work shows clear traces of Badakhshanip and generally 
of CentrabAsian influences^ it k quite difierent from that of 


* Ths mpy Is writlen on ordinuy ittohcAp pasm*, IS hj 8l inebea. 
toxli 14 IkuM to ft pagv, octupifii 0 by 5 incluM. Bokfaiil 

Tlier* are I20 but OYrry page Is ctiintvred^ with KT^ml 

^tftkM m imiMfftilofi. Dftted th& MLh im ft.B.. l-e. the Ut 

1B24. The OrthogTapliy U Very bad in Persiftfl ftnd Azahb 

ftre oftCiQ Kk luutilflitf^ ifta to becoidft ftlmdEt nnintelli^bis'-. 
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tie The dicttoa of tia latter ia full of 

genuine archaisms which could not bnva been introduced 
by a modem acribev Some expressiDO^ are so nrclmio that 
it would be poimble to surest an ewlicr date for the work 
than the middle of the thirteetith centurr, if there were no 
clear indications in the treatise itself as to the approximate 
earliest date at which it could ha^e been tonipoHed. 

Here these peculiarities are briefly sununariHid. In the 
Donns the form of the plural is used very often in cases 
where the more modem language prefers to use the singular. 
Sometimes the siiffii ol the plural is used to show small 
eeparate quantities of a material, as in ab-ha. The old pre6x 
of the oblique case, wwr-, is occaabmily used, sometimcB 
oven without Jtis supplemeut, -fa, as in mar jfct, etc, 

Fard Instead of 6a is oa^onnlly used. The plural forms of 
the pronouns are ^ery common, especially khfid M. There 
are also u-Ac* butj on the other haud^ fmydn matead of 
md-hd. 

In verba there are many case® of the use of what is called 
" Second Fnture ”, Perfect and pluperfect are often used 
with modal preiixes ml- and fri-. In the present and imperfect 
tenses these prehj^es arc very often used together, both in 
positive and negative forma, aa bi-mh, or bi-m-tm-, etc* 
The use of the auflix -t ** of duration ”, or rather of verbal 
correlation, is extremely frequent, TJic old fonn of the 
modal prefix mi*, i.e, haim^ may ba obser^^ed in several coses. 
But the most peculiar feature of the text is the frequent use 
of an apparently dialectical prefix especially with verbs; 
Uiddan, ttiJiddan, ddjihUin, Mrdan^ ffirijian, ete, Cf. chdndn 
M island ki , - .; dnjd liam hd wa i$iad , . ,; fi^ ba-ijmd* 
hd ddrand, In fact, such instances might establish a 

sort of rule, if it were possible to be certain that Ad standing 


^ ThiM indst is ifae MTM ME htit- which li comETion id 

Kimiiflh ■ud m pomo Crotml EVrtmuj diftiecu. It » often, in Lict, pimiQuiu»d 
nmpiy u As- of hd-, mod hi oKd iu €imot\y the mms tew a* in Oita lexl, 

Le. mi an. equiT&jQnt qf ttw orUliukrj' Pef^un vertiA! prefix bar^. 

jrCLT 1&3L ^ 
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between a nouD and a ^erb id^ a verbal prefix^ and not the 
stiffiac of the plura! of the aoan^ It would be most inteieating 
to 6nd out whether any Peraian maDUBcript dating from the 
thirteenth century pofiseasea thia peculiarity. As uauat m the 
old language, the forma b^kad^ bttwad^ etCp^ are used 

where in the modem Unguaga one would expect skawtxd. 


Jutv, 1030 . 




Notes on Some Pali Words 

By E. IT, JOHXSTOS 

g03lE ftpolo^ k perhaps needed for publishing these 
notes, which era not the work of a professed Pali 
scholar, and I would plead in ostepuation that, apart from 
a few cases suggesting new interpretations of certain difficult 
terms, most of the words have been chosen for tUsciisaioa 
because of their interest for Sanskrit Jfcricngmph^ and other 

general Indian subjects and that I ha^e avoided Buddhist 
tcchoical tflmmj 


A^kkufcakajSla. See PD. a. Jtidjfcuio.-This is a slock 
epithet used with fjiahant, uJh, and ttam at Jf. i. 233, and 
S. in, 141^ and iv^ 1G7 nf a and at ^1* 200 

of a mlata^hi, the form of the word being very doubtful 
according to the MSS, at the three fonner pasiwgoB. Dines 
Andersen and Helmer Smith in the fimt fascicule of their 
new Paii dictionary with some hesitation force a meaning 
oat of it frem ktikhicca “grown without fault'’, which 
la hardly within the bounds of possibility, PD, suggesta 
oktikhikajata ag read by Ttcaokner at M, i, 233, deriving 
It hikht ( ^ Skr. ki^ku, 24 anger-breadtha according 
to P If.}, and explain it as “ pot mcasutable by tho knkitt 
measure ” and so " of enormous height ”; this is also un- 
convincmg. Kera accepts the form akitkiajSta, taking 


I I tUB the ^bbnm^tiouat PIF,. BthUiiwlt mad Rotli'. 

^ PetanbtllB DfrtiOMly ; PITA',, BthUihgl^^rtBr SaLkrit 

if^A, MdlaAAinu., C^um td < n 

Crwnon-H JJKfeir Pt^,a Li/. Cklcuttn. IftSS, tti' 

AimtcnUin, ID 16 ■ Pi) ftJivji fin .At ^'d j * 

in the liittd?r, and tha E^uotAtiiiiiiff fmm tho Niki^a^Loim * ^ 

by diJ."* --(WlJAiMraiBtdra, RuUftW. 1913-25, which 
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hikka to mean '' Crooked ” • but 15 thora any authority 
for jtvAJb I The nninber of yarianta auggeste that we have 
hero a very old mietako; they include at 

J/. i, 233 (aud ahikhifa^ in the commentaiy), aiutiFijai-a* 
at S. iii, HI {and coainicntar^* thereon), and ahikkuj<rta'" 
and (liAnijfl* at 5. iy, 167. The tradition in fayour of a j 
in tho word is strong and the appearance of twEeo may 
be aignificantt if the mL^toke ia oldt since ja and (a arc much 
alike in Brahmi script. Thee© cotiaiderations point to the 
corioot form being Qkujjaka^ “ not growri crooked 
forming a doublet to uju in accordance with o regolat 
principle of Pali style, or, pcrlmp^ more accurately, “ not 
having bosses growing on it.” The cottuption could be 
accounted for by the syllnble ku hnviog been written twice 
by the copyist in the archetype. 

ddAtcttfMruKppcifiHa.—There are curioimly lew recognimble 
references to other Indian philoiiophical systems in Pali. 
Buddliaghosn refers in the Pf™. and ekewhero to some 
of the orthodox ayatema^ but PI), omits mention of them 
under anu for the Vaifiesikaa (AnderBoti and Smith equally 
omit Vis^n. 50Rp 544), and undcf pakaiU jxjdMna {Yi^m. 511, 
text wrongly padana) and piirim for the Sainkhyas. The 
Mwirorwdh, frequently mentionedp may tneuti the Yoga 
school or tho Naiyayikas or the theistio sects genorally* 
Of the unorthodox systemsp howcvcTi we eVLn, identify the 
one represented by (idki&^mmuppanna. Tlie meaning of 
Lbe word is mad© fairly clear by tho sentence at Z). iii, 133: 

ca aparamkiiTQ ca adM<xa^muppanmf aUd ca 
loko pi; that is, it signifies something which comea into being 
without being self-catised or caiMod by another; similar 
phrases Occur at 8. lip 22 {not 223, as in FJJ.Jp A'tii. 53p and 
ebowhero. The commentary on the BrahfmjdhsuU^i confirms 
this by glossing it with aHmnoMniappaunOp an orphuLution 
supported by the commentary at Vp 171, on odAicoififiifdAirfn 
parindtnojan tip which has adkiccal^dhan ti ^h^und ttuddham. 
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Thia p»^ge m {mportant m jjanndfrtjjjarii explaioB tow 
a thing arisen* wMot ia neither sclf-oaiiaed or caused by 
another. Similarly £ad the origioator of the in 
the Brahimjiilastata spying at J). i, 29, a^ithi ^tarohi ukuim 
scfttaltdifd parimto. Now there is a philosophy^ mentioned 
in Sanskrit litcmture from the jSividioaior^i Upaniyad 
down to the Jain compientatora as well as by Buddhaghosa 
at Vwji. 511, which is known aa the ^mbhavavada and 
whose leading principle is precisely that stated above. 
F, 0, Schrader (/ndwrAe Pkii&ifOphie zur ZeiC Buddhas und 
Mtihdvtms, p. 30) gives its definition by a Jain commentator 
as wsfunoA $vata tjra . tcUhdparimiibhdvahf a remarkabb 
parallel to tho laat of the Pali passages quoted above, while 
we are reminded of the first passage by the description 
of the svabhavavadinB" viewB in the commentary on 
TaUtasaThffra/ia (Gaekwad^s Otp Ser. xxx), 110^ ta etnm dAwr 
nu svaCo ndpi pamio bhdi^ndm junma^ The matter is clinched 
by the Mahabodhijdtaka, one of the five herotical vieWB in 
which is called the ah^iit&vdda, coTTC^pondbig to the 
aAcifuiddo of the Jdtakarmla version^ where at xxui, IT, 
it b definitely identified with the svobhdvavdda. The com- 
tnctitarr on versed 16-18 of the Pali version {J. v, 237) 
describes the system hy loJb c*eva sc^hamfia 

ca muvaifaii Verse 39 again say's of its exponents 

F'uAu n'aiihi virion H Acfuil m apavadanii Ye pamMram 
oHakdraji ca Ye Itiocham samamnmi^ii^k, recalling the phrase 
with which the discussion started. 

Whence then comes the expression, 

** produced by natural development ? Clearly it is modelled 
on jKT^ibca^amupjKinfia ** produced in dependence on some- 
thing else and is therefore to be referred to adhi and the 
root not to Skr. *adhrtf^, as is done by PZ>., following 
Childem. Now in this conception of parinumi there is a 
kinship between the svabhavavadins and the Sartikhyas; 
the lattern in factp give as the cause why prakrti 

com^ into action on contact with puru^ {Sd’mkh^kurikd 
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27 and Cfludapada thenron, and cf. AlBh. xii* SOM S., whicli 
is dofinittil^ Sartikhyn as agamst 8^90 and S71&-17, 
Rpd livj 1360* rejecting the Fiirthet it haa 

been pointed out bv Jacobi {Dh Entwickctunff rfer G^Hies^ec 
bei den Indent ^ 1923* pp. 11—14^ 71 and 113), that the scriptural 
authority fox the parii^ma theory was found in a materialistic 
interpretation of the sixth prapdlfutka of the Chandegya 
Upajii^dj and it h precisely there that we find adhi used in 
the manner required to explaiu ud^iboa, namely^ vi, 2* 3, 
em iad mffty dpo ^dyanie and 2, 4, {tdbhya e«* to/ ^ky 
an7\Qdyam jdyate ; adhi may be a preposition here or jomed 
with jdynie (y. PIV, adAf+)/ but in either case it has 

the sense required and explains the Pali term. 

The word adkieempaUika at M, i, 443, shoiild properly 
be explained on similar lines to mean a peiaon couumtting 
an ofienoo unintentioimlly^ but the commentary takes it 
as Btanding for an occasional [kaddei as opposed 

to idthin^patiika, a babitual oflondor. 

Jpewarya.—This word is the opposite of jx;idatkhina and 
should be restored at Kvu. 472 and £7<f. 50. It is of fi^ueat 
occurrence in the MBh, in the sense of “ widdershins ”* 
going round an object with the loft aide to it* i.e,. the opposite 
way to the aun. The significance of the action lies in ita 
magical efficacy; thus it ia used of the moYemoutc of animals* 
etc., which constitute bad omens, e.g. ii, 2648; iY, 1463 * 
Y, 43491 vi, 5209 i vii* 205 ; be, 544 j aud xvi* 2. So a warrior 
makes similar circles round his foe* not merely to express 
contempt* but also to cause him bad lock, e.g. iii* 760-1 ; 

^ Tho lofTEbor cxpUiMtkin k iK-riupa more for tbe RriEm^u 

W wittl Rirmd for cneRtloil ht eTaiTiiig DUt cf onrsetf 

<il. OldEiDbei;;, /Wr WiUan^hnuung d^y p, 17 IJ, Xhli kadi 

^ ^lsa^90p (^dA£)«^ ctdhi \ jajfi#. 

Tlw -HmnecUon of adkt with the idea oE flTclutim] goa b«ck Lo the Veda - 
ihoi in thft f^ui hymn. Ie}% z. 120* 4. ^ hzvn tA«w terf Mrt 

tam fiiUTfaCAdAti And thrra ^fnu to a defiiute ceatnst bfitweim adJ^z 
And pan, thB latter governing the mAt 4 ?rm| out of which a ihtng is kwkIo, 
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vii, S4^3 Aod S600; and viij^ 40Sr^ and 4117. At 4703, 
iAw nwans “be caDtwptuously dbregarded”. 
Eveiythiiig that is ordinarily done jmtdak^^ ia dons 
apa^vya at funeral ceremonies^ e.g, xMi, TTT6. As used 
in the two Pali passages quoted it may mean not more than 
an esprcssioa of disrespecti and with Kxm. 4T3fc should be 
compared the use of padakkhi^ in the corresponding 
passage, ib., 473. 

Jjaiv.—Occurs in an eiiigimtic postage at Sn. 946 t— 

G&Iha7h brumi mah^ho ti djavam brumi jappanam | 

Aram^namm pakappanam kdmapaiiko duracooyo|| 

479 takes the mx words m the first three padas to 
be synonyms of innhdf the text reading dcoinaih with djavaih 
as a vari4int. SfiA. has djavam and pakampanam. PD, 
accepts a word for whose existence no corroboration 

con bo quoted. The ii of the first pada suggests that we 
have a pEkrallel between lanha and a rtver ; yrdha is the 
makoghaj the “ great flood ” of the river ■ jappana its djavam 
dramtmna its paiampaim, and itatoa its pa^iJca. li this ia 
on the right Lines, pak^ppanu seenis impossible, and I 
accordingly read paiampana. It might mean the " quaking ** 
of quicksands i anyone who has had much experienco of 
fording Indian streams and seen the sands shako will 
appreciate its applicability. Or it might mean "wind'\ 
a sense certified by ^iiupdlavadhaj i, 61. The form ajam 
I would refer to the root jtJ “speed on”, “urge on"' 
(sjarvinaU/iena Sjavath^ £iE^4p)p quoting in support the word 
djavamjava, whoso repeated uso in the YaiasHtaka as 
equivalent to sai^ra is quoted by Schmidt» and which is 
well authenticated in Buddhist Sanskrit. At Buddhamrita, 
xii, 41, according to the old MS., we should read djavamjavaidm 
hilva^ while AbhidharTnakoiavffdkhyd (BibL Buddh. 3 ui), 
p. 6, h 10^11, has mmsdm djavafnjtttnbhdvQ 

janmamara^pammpaTdr MidamadltyaTmhsldrikd^ (BibL 

Buddh. iv), XX9, has djavamjavV>hdva explained by 
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CanclrEkkirti lUi 

and it opcuni ngain in thc^ crotoraeptanr, ik, p. 218 (sse tho 
aditor'$ note thorooa}/ The pr&cise shade of mosiniiig seems 
to be the “continuotis hpiryiag on” of beiags from birth 
to deathp to fresh birth and freah deaths for eountless periods, 
I would suggest therefore that in this pj^ssage of the 

&n. means the continuous “speeding on of the rivert i.o. 
its cutreiit, so that it is a synonjin of 

AdiyaiL — PB. divides ttua into two verba onlv> corte- 
sponding to Str, ddtyaie and ddlryale^ but there is a third 
one, corresponding to ddriyffie, of wluck tho gerundive forma, 
idiyUvd and anadi^itm^ are used frequently in the same 
way m ddriya and anddrtya in Sanskrit (aevorai instancea 
attributed to the first-mentioned adiyati in jPiJ,). I have 
also noticed from this verb ddiyauti with genitive at B. iii, 
203-4 I and ddiyi at Fittp iv, 225; while its derivation is 
clearly recognisHHi at ib,, iv, 318 , anddarQ fidjiwa mmghtim . . . 
fwdiyati. 


—At B, iii^ IG7, wo read j/am pi . * , TaiMgtiiG , ^ . 
pubb^ maniLs^abfhufo mtiidno no ns m vimeitam 

na mceyyapekkhitd uju tstM pasakim jdurmno 

piyacakkkund biihujanam fidikkkild oAoW, and on the next 
page uju taiAd passfam ^idamnno, Vdn does not occur else¬ 
where and, though explained by tho commentarv as equal 
to UJU, seems to bo a quite impossihla word,* Surely wo 
have hero a commentator^a blunder in the division of the 
worfls and presumably we should road in both eases either 
pasoiam mudumam or os One word. 

Pasatit hero is apparently equivalent in form to Skr. pmsrta 

* Hi* uq» ittud prebahlj tdm OCcurn in K^^papaparitjaTiHf ®d, 

T. Stoal-ICoiffteiEi, 192®, p. 221, in its mntHAtcU word 

* I cjciud* is too fwf-fctchod thfl pdo^bElitj- nf mny ooiin*et»n with ih* 

nj* YBdic wt?nJ r^ii, knowTi only bi coEttpuuniiB ijid ol notertaiq iQ^aaiag 
(■« N«Ki4prp ^«nt Wdrler64tfA dtt a. rdMamj^ 
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and in meaning to prainta " deferentLal ", modeat ” 
which ia frequently found written wronglj^ m (many 

instance's in Pl}\}, But it could also he explained as a 
regular forniation direct from prairita, in view of Prakrit 
anatogiea, e.g. in the Gimnr vcFaion of the Tenth Bock 
Edict tisatd ^ Skr. ucchrka (but otherwise Hultzsch^ 
Jnsttipii&m of Aiok(^, Ivii a. 4], the Rummindei pillar's 
li^papita = Skr, ucchrapita and the Eimilar lator examples 
in PisehePs Grammar, § M. Yi^sapi in this passage aoama 
to ba the opposite of pnAaln, but 1 know of no Sanskrit 
parallel to the use, 

Udmbhati .—The fonn is uncertain, the variants being 
udrahaii and uddhahati^ and no tenable explanatioEi of the 
word has been given. At its only place of occuitenco^ M. i, 306| 
the commentary attributes to it the meaning but 

" pick up ", " glean ", would suit the context rather better, 
I would connect it with the Skr, root udhras {Dhdiupdffia 
9, 52, and 10.202) in the Bense * there ia a doubt whether 
the mitisL u belong? to the root or is mute, but the entry 
of it in Appendix IV, p. 343 and p. 352, of B. LLebJeh's 
edition of the KslraUirahgim (Breslau, 1930) shows the 
balance of opinion to bo strongly in favour of the root being 
dhraSf^ not udhrai. It ecema to occur only in Hallyudha's 
somMoxicographieal work, the (ed. Heller), 

which illustrates the meanings of verbs. Tho longer 
recension I 20Sp runs;— 

uodhrasndti narah haicil subhik^e tosya 
param adhras^yanty eke ye || 

The ahorter recension, 163, substitutes for the first line 
f\odhra97idti jane ritewi rd«fre ^mrdlcfAiiT^n and 

udhra^yanty in the second.^ It is hardly necessary to go 
through the many variants and the commentaries on these 
lineSj but they point to tho correct forms being iiddAraand^i 


^ wftAn' ki the Erst IId« mmu KimU ", 
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and rather than those given in the text. 

Tbid aleo coireapontk to the form of the rtKit kno^n to 
the Fall grammariana ^ for hi the SaddsnKi (ed^ Halmer 
Smith} I the DMiuniala action haa 12^1 mldhaSii (uilcAe}, 
uddha^niUi, and 1645 dhusa (inlcA«}r dhm^i dhUjsayiUi. I 
conclude that at jW. i, 306, we should read tiddhasc^nm 
or liddhdsQyey^um and translate glean "*piek up*\ 

Udfaya, uddaya.—PDu takes tbia to Skr, idaya, whicbt 
thotigh the usual solution, has obvious difficulties ■ its only 
tiflO is iu phrases such ns for which the Saoskrit 

is not only sukhodaya^ but also mikliodarka^ which corresponds 
more closely m sense to the Pali use, and I wmild propose 
to take it to the latter through an iutennodiate *udrahi, 

UpdlajxjTia ^—It is best to ckar the way to a discussion 
of the mesnmg of this political technical term, whose form 
according to tho variants and Pali usage should probubly 
bo upalapandp by settling first the meaning of upaidpeH. 
Leaving aside for the moment its use in a political sense 
at S. i, 102, it is used at Fin. iv, I40p in the s^nss of speak 
kindly to% "‘encourage”* and ib,. i, 119, and iii, 90, joined 
with saiiiganhdH in a slightly more developed sense of " talk 
someone over", so as to make him favourably disposed 
to the person talking. Ib., iiip 21 and 62, and FvA. 36 
and 46, it is joined with dmisena in the sense of talk over ", 
"tempt", "p0muade^*, to do Bomethiug wrong. It goes 
further at J. iii, 198j 265, and iv, 56, to mean " talk over ", 
" peraunde ", someone to do something to his disadvantsget 
in fact almoat " cozen rv, 215, in PD. U a wrong 

reference and the context shews that upaldpefii^ at PtL4. 276 
is a mistake for In Sanskrit the verb is only 

used oneoj at Jatakafmtd xix* 18, where the slave wishes 
as the worst possible fate for the unknown thief that he 
may be rabom as a yrdmanj who should be stnnfiiagtiaif 
upatapyandiuih^ Speyer translated it " exhilarated ”, a 
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meaning accepted by PWK. and Schmidt, but the Pflli 
axomplee show that it fJioiild be reodcTcd “ seduced 
** led away *\ 

Turning now to the political sense, we get upatap&ji£t 
as one of the reasons at 117, for which Vasaantoni 

did not give gifts; the context leaves the exact sense nn- 
eertain {3Iibi. 115 in PD* is a wrong reference). Again 
at D. ii, 76 ( = A- iv^ 21) we are told that the Vajjis are so 
united that it is impossible for Ajatasattu to conquer tbem 
except by upaIdpa^la and imtAubh€da. There is a parallel 
to this at 5. i, 102, where among tbe ways a king jnay use 
to overcome his enemies are the tnanta^udtlha {niatiltna 
bh&ia^iium} and the dhcsnayuddha (dhamm npalMpeliijh)* 
The commentary on D. ii, 7€, explains upa^j:!ana by upaldpa$id 
ndma—ahm vimdem pi, idam hmui ii itatfhiassam- 

thohiraM^sumnnadiiii pcsetrd sai^altal-ara^m. Evam hi 
$aihg<i}mm kalm tHssd^eria sakla and mithubheda 

by anii<i7i$an}iam bhedam katvd pi sakkd ete gafihehim. The 
commentary on S. 102, runs : upa{dpt::luih ti annmmhtiam 
bhindUum* Y^tkd dtic jhnd ekena tna^gma fia g€^ixAaItii 
tvam kdlunu Bh&la is a well-known |>D]itical term in Sanskrit, 
meaning the causing of dissension among enemies, particularly 
if the enemies consist of allies or of a king and bis fendatorieSp 
and is used in Pall thus at Mhvs. 36, 44. The case under 
discussion deals not with a league of alliest ^ that t^iiVAuhWo 
oannot = millabheda as suggested by PZJ., but with a tribal 
confederacy", Milku is not to be explained by the Vcdic 
wiiiAii but by Sanskrit miihah '"mutuary as is also to be 
inferred from the commentary, so that mithd^heda means 
the causing of mutual or mterua! dissenaiou among the 
members of the confederacy, Miih^Medn occurs, in fact, 
in the general sense of “ dissension several times in the 
IfflA., e g. ii, 2111 ; iii, 14417 ; \% 3322, 4390, and 5338; 
vui, 4403, and xii, 5323. Seeing tliat upaldpeli and upaldpaya 
meiin tempt **, sodneo ", and that upatdpava involt^cs 
tbe giving of money, it can hardly mean anji^hing ebe 
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thaD gainiDg over to one’s own side members of an enemy 
confedenicy by bribes; in otber words, subornation. Ttis 
device is well known at al] periods of Indian bistor}' and 
in Sanskrit was called up^ijapa, a word very common in A\4., 
whore according to Shamasastry's /mfex Fef&(?ri*j?i it occurs 
os noun or verb over 40 times. Tiie earliest uses of tlie word 
in this eense outside KA, are MBh. xij, 2633 and 531L 
and jlfoini viij, 197:1 'iMd probably later than 

A'j 4. It looks fls ii the word had been invented in this sense 
by Kautilyan who is fond of such euphemistic expressions^ 
But whether we ought to read ujttijd-pana and 
in the Pali passages or whether we are to assume that they 
retain an older term and that the A^4. ia aubeequont to theni^ 
I am tmable to determine. 

There remains the question whether we are to derive the 
word from the root bp, as is done for npaldjxi^ by PTl^A'* 
and Schmidt, or from flp For the hrst alternative we have 
the analogy of upajdpa and the use of npalupeli m Pali 
with the suggestion that the idea of talking lies behind it. 
Against it we have no other recorded use of lajj gompouaded 
with wpa. But fi hi used once with os a simple verb 
at MBk viuf 4170-2, in the sense of **cling", “resort for 
support to and upalaya Is found in a aomewhiat uncertain 
sonae (“resort”, haunt”) at Jdt^himdld xvm, SO, while 
the i^ir, shows tliat Indian grammarians gave to the 
causatives of It alone^ as well as compounded with ud and 
apa the sense of “ deceiving ” (of. Pan. i, 3> 70, and 
Alfihdbha^ iii, 37^ 19-22^), though it prefers to take thesra 
formations to fcip. There iSs in facti no certain occurrence 
of tho causative of tajj till a very late dflte+ except doubtfully 
at CMndoffya Up, iv, 2, 5, w'here I prefer the traditional 
text to Bdhtlingk^a emendation and take dldpayi^yathah 
as tbe causative of Pali aUlyaie, i.e. “ attract", " win over 
On the wholfi^ 1 thinks the word cornea from Ii in the sense 

* Cf^ the EEfifr of apal&p^ hi- tho comidimtary on (KSf-kf 

Suukni kHm. No. ri, ii. 
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of caumng to resort to oneself and so of seduction, later 
Pail nao reading Into It by a mistaken derivation the idea 
of talking. 

Upavdm . — This word Is used in a sense not noticed by FD, 
at Vj 40| whoTO pafiha issa is illiistrated by the feelings 
that the underlings {dasa and of a wealthy man 

might entertain towards him. The eommentax}* glosses 
it, not very illuminatingly^ with numya upasamkamilvd 
msanfo. The exact meaning is made clear by its only 
occurrence in Sanskrit in the same sense, viz. at KA. itit 
10> 15 {cf. J, J. Meyer^s translation of the KA,f p. 775* Zusatz 
on p. 270^ 1. 46)t where the conte^ requires it to mean the 
undertcEiant of a fields probably of the semi-servile class 
know'n as ufAhoAitika^ As an attempt has recently been 
made with eotne success to explain away Megasthenes^ 
reference to the absence of slaves in India by showing that 
the Greek conception of alavory dlffetod radically from the 
Indian (B. Breloer, K<iulatiya Shtdien //. Aliindi^hes 
Prii^irecht hei ti, Bomij 1028), it ia 

worth whUo pointing out that Pali xifies to indicate 
“slaves” in the Greek sense at the well-known passage 
jV. ii, 149, where It is stated that in the Yona, Kamboja, 
and other foreign countries only two classes of men aro 
known 03 against the lour castes of India, viz. masters 
(ayjfa) and slaves (dd^). 

{Zmmnjrjfu.— PB- omits a curious use of this word, .■ 5 pclt 
in this sense in the Siamese editions, which ia 
briefly cousidcred by KorUt though I cannot trace his 
reference to A. ii, 219, At A. U, 177, and 5. v, 16 and 171, 
it is said in praise of one who has asked a question that 
is very much to the point, bhaddoko wimag^ bhaddiikam 
palibhuT^m k-idyam jjaripitceJid and at *4, ii, 189, it is joined 
with trftAiwiAJro and panhaiKtmnddcdm according to which 
one may gauge the intelligence of the questioner. The 
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meam'ng of the latter triad is illustmted by a simile j the 
person questioned is like a man who sees a fiat rise and 
gauges Its size by tiutechasta ummagffo, imighSto, and 
^gitaitam (this omitted by W>.). In the cominentariw 
it is defined at id, li, 189, hypaiUummango.S. v, IG^panhapaTt- 
havttitdmsamrit panhaganBafiam and ib., 171 janhatmjjgo 
panhagav^amrir But on A, ii. 177, we have umma»go 
U KrtuuTijjfljMim panrtagattMitan it, PaiiM eva td ummuj- 
janatHam ttminaitgo H attfio, where pa^Ra is evidently a 
mistake for jwSAa. The same mistake oocors at Suid/so, 
which classes ummigga with iMSaAo, avaOhana, and AtVacan^ 
as forming catas^ bmidfiabhuntiyo and oaplains it by ummaggo 
panm pavuccaii, thus making nonsense of the classification. 
The inference from these passages is that ummaggp in this 
sense is a doublet of (juat os Sanskrit has 

tatnmar^ and samfHatjam from mtj] and means theemergence 
of a desire for knowledge leading to quostioniug,’ 

This tl^ws some light on some curious words occurring 
in Buddhist Sanskrit; for SukMvaitvgSha, p. 4, has a parallel 
phraw, udgrah khahf til unmifijo bhadrikS tnlmimsa hijganam 
prdtibkanam, where .Mux Muller reported the Chinese trens- 
latora to understand tthminja as meaning “ question", 
It occurs again in the DahbhiimikaBiUra (od, J, Rahder), 
p. 18, aattvtfu tnafiahiriinottmiRjah sambhavati, tho Tibetan 
taking It to mean "development", “spreading out"; 
w«»w;)’ana is used somewhat aimLIarly as equivalent to 
Mpada at Abhidharmako^a (tr. by L. de la Vallte Poussin), 

^ P- and nimiiijita, 

which the Tibetan translates by brhfan "stretching forth ”, 

putting out , and bskum “ drawing in ”, " contracting ”, 
lespMtivfely. The latter reminds us at once of tho Pali 
and Buddhist Sanskrit Bumminjana, sammiRiamti. 

i^d of "contracting", “drawing in " the atm, of which 
the current explanation (sam and ig fa|. 


' The term Lm j^Au^pa the Mme erlgln. 
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factory. Further Mahdvyutjatti, 244, 41, in a senteace 
describiog the Buddha'e enuJe which T cannot diacorer In 
the descriptions in extant works, uses unmiKjita and 
nimi^jUa oi tliB emergencs of the rays from the Buddha’s 
mouth and their return to it; the phrase is suggestive of 
the Pali expression tfmntuj^autwiii^'arh hinli, Kow the 
root oti'nj is known to Sanskrit irrammariatis but not In 
any sense that fits, But both Puli and Prakrit have the 
form Tuiwjffl for Skr. tmjjan, and I would suggest on that 
analogy that tniaj Is a Prakrit form of the root majj adopted 
in Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali in a specialized sense, as is 
so often the cose with the rarer of the two forma of a doublet. 
This seems to me the only c:q}lanatjon that covera all the facts, 

A'udriisa, hadrusuho.—This is psspalum sepobiculfttum, 
known in Sanskrit aa kodrava and honidwsa ; so far as I can 
ascertain, while Pali has no form from kodtava, the moderti 
Indian vemsculars as well as Singhalese know only forms 
from kodfitva, Alt. has the forms kod'ussgci, kodiisogo, and 
kadif^ka, KomduM according to the P\i\ goes back to 
^uintia and the MBh. (add Markandeya 49, 68 to 

the references), and, if it Is right in dividing it bto kora 
and dilsa {*' articulation-spoiling " ?), the pr^umption is 
that the word was derived from some non-Aryan tongue 
and underwent a modification, of form by popular etymology, 
BO as to refer to the well-known poisonous properties of 
this grain, when not specially prepared. I quote the word 
in case someone reading this article may be able to refer 
me to a derivative surviving in any of the modem languages 
of India; if ita use could be assigned to any particular part 
of India, it would bo a pointer to the three passages of the 
Canon In which it occurs not having been written till the 
sect from which the Pali Canon derives had settled in that 
part of India, 

A'uMara,—All the dictiouariea, following tradition, agree 
in taking Skr, kubam, Pali hvHbara, to mean the pole of 
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& chai^iot whose proper rtiunc is Skr. Pali wUj though 
Tamnatha Tarkavacaspati adds the meaniii^ of ratkikaslhana. 
That this ia weong is shown by A. 191, where it m clearly 
diatingniahed from im j in one com a vicioua horaa hr^A kg 
the tsa by puabJog with his flank against it and in another 
he lashes out against tho kiMam and breabi the 
The latter nan hardly bo anything eIso than the part called 
trimm in Sanskrit; those were apparently throe poles (or 
possibly a framework of throe stiokB or pieces of bamboo) 
on tho front of the chariot to hold the pennons. At MBh. 
LX, 41^^ wo havefa, while MBh, viii^ 4077j and 
Bhagavata Pur^ iv* 2% ISp. refer to the flag^ {dApcrja) being 
three in number. MBh, xiv^ 2447 has (i.e^ 

more than two) of a single chariot and at MBh. iii, 12294, 
the kubam is a mountain, of which the axle is the foot and 
the fm!enw the bamboos on it, Le. projecting abovej or 
fitted on tOj the Jlufiara. 

Ne35t consider Vv. (>4* whioh runs:— 

tc Taihahjthlxitd ubho 

jihahAi am^eki a/Tm samgaid | 

The commentary explains : mlhakubhard nbho H rathasm 
^bkojm passe^u vaiiJcd. Yc hi sobhanjatthan c*et>a upari 
lliiiaTtmh guttoithan ca ubhmn pa^nem vedikdkdrem pariklh^pa 
kanrj^iti, fossa punmAMge f/AWw p(iS6&SH ffdm raihisd 
lava hotlhehi galionayoggo toliiissa (li'^yavavisesOf idha 
r™ hMaro (i adhippefo. Tcfi'evdhi t ubho AnhaBia 
pana raihlsd kubbaro fi vuccafi, PholcM ii raikHpatthosso 
dakkhii^vdmatiJi^eAi dMi phakhi, AwisM fi kiMara- 
pkakAi pafiuhiishi Itei^iWiaaths^hi. In this passage I road 
the vajtiant niihupatiAasm for the text^s Tolhu‘patthaffibas$o, 
because in Sanskrit upasfJia is the name of the platlorta on 
which the occupants stand and the Pali equivalent 
roihapanjam at Vv. 83^ is glos.^ mBupattha by the com- 
mentarj- upalthoj^ba k meaningle&a in the context. This 
statement shows that the kttbbara ia the heavy curved top 
or tail of the framework which ran round the front and two 
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sides of the plstfoina of tli€ car to protect tlie occupants 
standing on it; tfus rail is a very obvious feature in the 
ebanots pictured in the Sanclii baareliefs on the north, west 
and Boutjj gateways of the roain stupa. The ajJisa is the 
panel which dtted into the rail at the top and the big beams 
(pAola) at each side of the platform. Almost every word 
of this explanation can be illiistrated from Sanakrit literature, 
For instance, in similes the is compared to somo' 

thing which is double (Affii. lii, 8663, and Pur. iv, 

29, 19). On the stage the actor iudicatos that he is on a 
chariot by grasping a bow in one hand and taking hold oi 
the kubara with the other NSlyaia^tTa, ed. Groaset, 

xuJ, 88); the latter action k shown on several of the Sanchi 
boBreliefa and Bhi^ does it, when hard bit, at MBh, iv, 2054. 
Agam at BuddAaatrita iii, 60, the Buddha, on hearing of 
■death, feels faint and leans with his shoulder against the 
kSbaragTa] obviously be would not get out of the chariot 
and go round to the horses' heads to get support. So in 
the 3/jJA., when a warrior is knocked out but not so severely 
as to cause him to fall on to the Boor of the chariot, ho leans 
against the kuharu (vii, GT04) or more commonly against 
the flagpole (-vd, 3362 , 4630; vii, 7428. D328, and 9S55); 
this recalls the association of imbbara and itdai^ in the 
first Pali passage quoted above. For ifediJcS I may cite 
AfSA. viii, 4797, where Karpa's chariot with its wheel sunk 
into the ground is compared to a savtdiht ; cf. also 

iv, 1325, and vi, 660. For phala 1 would invite attention 
to Grierson, § 178, and the illustration opposite p, 32, showing 
that the similar boards in a modem cart arc still called phar 
in Bihar. 

Tha similar rail on a Greek chariot is called dWvf, whose 
primary meaniug is " rim " and for which Liddell and Scott 
give several quotations; e.g. Iliad v, 262 and 322, the 
reins are tied to it. Ib„ v, 728-9, of a chariot, " the body 
is plaited tight with gold and silvet thongs and two rims 
there are that run about it" (A. T. Murray’s translation 

JUliY 1931. 37 
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in the Loeb clssaics); im exact paralJel to the double 
Ib. xi, 535^ AS Hector dHvw ovej? tbo dead, “ with blood 
was all the axle apritikled beneath and th« liMa rouod about 
the (AT, with the drops that sraote on them from the horses* 
hoovea and from the tires/^ Sophocles also uses the word 
in the piuiai. 

Dhamm&pata, it will bo noted, knows the real moaning 
of £ti:Mara but atatea that it was generally nndeistood to 
mean the polcj as given in modcra dictionaiiea. Mow are 
we to account for this ? The obvious explanation k that 
chariots had gone out of use by Ida day, Tn tbe MBk., 
which redecta a mote ancient state of affairs than prevailod 
at the time tbo accounts of the battles took their present 
fonUj the heroes in^tiriably fight in chariots and it is only 
the eecondar)^ characters who ride on clephantfl^ and that 
onlj^ in obviousl 7 late episodes. By the time of Alexander's 
campaigns kings ride elephants m battle but chariots, holding 
six persons, were atill the mainstay of Portia" ami}% according 
to Curtius, and Megoathenes mentions chariots holding 
three persons^ Xhlravela's inscription {Aet« of Sixth Intern. 
Congr. of Or., pert iii, sect. 2, pp. 155 fif.) seems to imply 
that chariots were still an important element in Ms amy, 
if not so prominent as elephants, while the Benchi sculptures 
depict chariots in their i I lustrations of old legends aa used 
for riding in but not apparently for purposes of war. The 
latest inscription know^n to me that mentionB chariots is 
that of Rudradaman (Ep* Ind, vili^ p, 44, L 13)* while the 
Amnravati sculptures, according to the available photo¬ 
graphs and the remains in the British Museum, do not show 
any at all The &upta macriptioiia never refer to chariots 
and Baua describes Har^"s army as consisting solely of 
elephanta, cavalry-, and fcMjt. The inference is that the chariot 
began to decline in favour ns soon as it was found prscticablo 
to train elephants to fight {not in general use, perhaps, 
more than a couple of centuries before Alexander's thne) 
and that by about a d* 200, or soon after, their 
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uflfi bad flutirely ceaj¥ed,* Now in tha is 

giv^ as applied to plouglia onIj% despite countlcsg 
passages ia the epics and earlier works, showing that its 
chief meaning is that of the poJe of a chariot, while kubata 
is defined bj^ the synonym ^gandhara^ which is taken to 
mean the pole. But quite possibly yugstfidham originally 
meant “ that which holds the pair ”, not ** the yoke ", and 
referred to the kubara*^ fnaction of holding the panda on 
each side in plsce. 

1 am not competent to enter into a discuasion of the 
derivation of the word,* but should like to suggest for con¬ 
sideration that in view of ita curved shape aa depicted at 
Sanchi, it may l>e connected with forma like kui^a “ crooked ”, 

humpbacked ", and Hindi kuhar “ hump ”, 

Ga^phagffu,—Thu commentator on Tk I, 2S7 and 345, 
in his ignonuico of Bihar topography, takes this word to 
mean a feast at Gayn in the month of Phaggn (cf. Pmhijt of 
the SfdAm*, pp. 181 and 197, and IkHnumamaM, ed. Pi^chel, 
p. 210, L 15, pfiaggu vamHtolmmhl Actually it is the mme 
of the river which flows past the town of Gaya and is still 
known as the Phaign. It is formed by the junction of the 
Nilaj'an and the Mohana two miles below Bodhgaya (v. Gaya 
Gazdieer by L, S. S. O^Malley, pp. 8—9), and at the town 
of Gaya runs below a rocky bank with many ghats, where 
it ii very sacred. That it is a rivet, not a feast^ e^cplaina 
why at the latter of the two passages quoted above reference 
is made to the Brahman ritual of three bather a day, which 
took place daily, not merely at fcasba. 

^ It thtt AnnuMomt ii miiui, it » ot will* tiIm ia dsEuig tim vbuli 
on Otbnr gmniHifl I pnggmed til ttc J^mal fcff JD5&, pp. 77 ihtmlil 
piqbabty be pkoed icnsewkopH tn tluo Srat two oenturtH A.n, For it knnwi 
vftrt&ue uHs ioT obBrintfl^ but dJjiplaye nn ActbuBdum Icir tken- mr for 
militATy paTpCMCS Of minpored with ekphshitji aiuj dKViJiy ; tklft iMwniJi l® 
corrotcirmle the Tii>v 1 then expmMd. 

^ It ia not nccosurily af In^Aly^ origin - tkfl Vedtc «iniT%lcat H^ma 
to hm tkongh It wa« pit^umably of a dijE[c>mat aba.pe, to 

judge bom /f F, i, a, Jtknmbhiixi^ 4kah\i^ wbieb n^alk 

what 1 hare uid ato^e aboai boldiag on to tbc 
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(jamilta.—Occurs at J, ^79, in the aensa of “ villager ”; 

ffdmillabi on the following page. The cotieaponding Prakrit 
fonnations in -ia and -lla have been discussed by Pischel 
in his granmmr at | 595 and^ as tbcir sporadic appearance 
in Pali has escaped Pi).*a notice* 1 give a list of aueh as I have 
noted. In -aZ?a, -dii: nUEJutllahi from mahanl, which still 
praaervcs its original meaning of “ great ” at, o.g., fin, 
ii* 120, IW, and 156* and Vv, 64^* as has mithakka in 
tho Aioka edicts^ though in the Seventh Pillar Edict the 
compound marks tho transition of meaning 

to “ old : sukhattikii probably: though 

belonging in souse to suhmMra, either comes from mkhuma 
or hoe been influenced in form by it. In ; adthiUa (to 
o/di rather than to Skr. : pis&c^tku : diviUa 

[= at Dpvj. zvi, 14); sammiUa in 

from Mjn?na or summa. In -ulla : dulpiuHa: padulla iu 
paduila^ahin at Th. i, 1217, belongs here probablj but b 
hard to explain. Heading, as auggested by the variants, 
padidlabhdnt one could take it to pada in a pejorative sense, 
""speaking wild words," which would suit the context^ 
or ifl it a oopyist"fl inveraiou for iapuUa'^ or dapputia"^, the 
latter being a kno wn Prakrit form for d^rpin 1 

OAdiu.—Ifl used of a cow at S. i\\ 196* where it is printed 
twice ^hafa, twice oa PD, gives tho reference under 

ffheUa but doea not explain the sense, and Woodward, reading 
gha^t translates it "forehead" on the Htrongth of the 
commentary's between tho two horns ” and of the analogy 
of for an elephant i but a cow^ unlike an elephant* 

has no protuberance on tho forehead whieh could bo com¬ 
pared to a pot. It is evidently the rare Sanskrit word, 
ghaia or ghdfa; PW. quotes the former from Sukruia in 
the sense of cervical ligament and both forms from 
the Indian lexx. in the sense of neck Gai^pdfha 13, 8, 
gives ghdia only, but Bohtlingk^s index to it gives both 
lorras, while Mah^kd^ga i, p. 208,1. 4, associates gidpM with 
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tunda aa a atock iDstance. dE, baa both ojcplmniiig 

by tba indefinite and Bengali has 

ffhafa and ghd^ meaning *' napo of the neck '*. Ab the 
context and the commentaTy both ahoi?', thia la the meaning 
in the Pali peaaage and it is presumably connected with the 
word gJiiit of the ntodem venmciilam^ meaning a paaaaga 
connecting two places such aa “ a mountain pass ”, “ a ford ", 
“ a way down to a river or tank (for bathing] ” ; the French 
cof gives the some tTanaition of meaning from " neck ” 
to "mountain pa$$”. There m, however, another isense 
of the word, whoso origin is perhaps to be found in tho same 
analogy, at Abhidhamakosavgdkhyu (BibL Buddb. ixij, 
p. &QJ. 16, ghaldbhgantm is glossed by ndsdfu£if 
the context in the bha^ showing this exptanatiou to bo 
correct. 

Ca ftgavara .—Only occurs in similes, but at J, v, 186, tbo 
coiomentajy explains it as something which a rajaA'^ uses 
to hold }Jidm in. I would connect it with tho word 
which is found in most Indo-Aryan languages, o-g, in Boddbist 
Sanskrit at ii, p. 19, 1. 8 (where Senart reads 

the otherwise mnkiiown iaihgen^a but the MS. authority 
is for m^erifjo}^ in the Pa^cadandacchatiraj^rabandka, 
a late Jain Sanskrit work full of Gn^crati words, in Bludi, 
Bihari (also cahgeti^ Grierson | 44) and Bengali {mngdn 
and ^ j the meaning is a sttaw or wickerwork tray 

or flat basket for carrying gram or flowers. Jain Prakrit 
has both and mngfrJt AR. defining cangavdra 

as M^hQpdtri and the other as kdMhapdln. Seeing 

how prevalent it is, we need have no heaitatioii in restoring 
it at two hitherto unexplained pasysages in classical Sanskrits 
At Carudatia p. vii, 26 (ed. Morgenstierue), the stage direction 
reads Xayaica Vidu^kai c^itgeriidj^a^d cati mj which afaould 
evidently be * * * ca ^iigmkahasta , ^ j the 

word is need to emphasize the poverty of Carudatta, who 

^ Sco now alHQ Turnt-r'a Sttpai: i. oi^rA. 
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is fedtiofflj to a poor man^s tray for hie balu^ Again In 
ncchv^(i 2 of tha Daialcwmf<i<xiriia, whare Wilson (p. 88, L S) 
and Biihlar in his first edition read petikam, the latter in hia 
]ator editions read fungcrikamj which the coiiimBtita.tors 
explain as vdmpiUiia and jhampi in bka^^ Grierson gi^es 
§ 45 jhampd as a large bosket and jhampi § 557 as a traTeliing 
box or basket for carrying on a ding bamboo. The context 
shows that a small cloefsd box or basket is meant and 
that it waa made of gold; for it was sealed and is called 
hemakara^aka a few pages later (p. 92, L 0), The MS. 
Tilings given by Biihler suggest con^ertHrh m the correct 
form ; this is also to be expected^ os c and v are frequently 
coDfused, and I knoiv of no anslogy to a lonn vahgmkd. 
The alight difference of meaning in this passage reoalLi the 
allied Pali fonn, cat'igafu and cangofaka, which is usodj when 
made of gold^ for earning relics, valuablea, etc. (in e.g. 
Mhvs. i, 55; xvij, 25; xxxi, 59 ; J. iv, L>57. Slkvs. iv, 106, 
is a wrong reference in PU.), but when tho material is not 
specified it is uanally associated with tho carrying of flowers. 
At Vism. 173 it is a synonym for kara^^iia and is ovidontly 
an open flower basket. This form is perhaps connected with 
Eihari a large basket, Grieraon, § 45, r and d being 

often interchanged in that dialect. It looks os if 
were the Dame of some hind of wood from which wicker¬ 
work articles of two sorts, a kind of tray and a box, were 
made i tho shape of the latter would be imitated by gold- 
amiths who would doscrlbe the gold box by the same name 
as the wickerwork one* The same elDiuent appears again 
in ^figen given in tho AfitmmlcaSa as one of five kLnds of an 
astringont medicinal drink. I cannot connect this word 
with anything; for chingar which Watts gives under tamarind 
OpS the name of a cooling anti-bilious drink prepared from the 
tender leaves and flowers of the tamarind tree is reported 
only from Madras, We require a plant uskI for wickerwork 

^ VVcKilii^r And Sarupi in rAii^«<n T^fic^nJirum r&I. i, p. 7^, 

mdcdi^id And LrmmUUi" wood^R^I " (huio# Altered In toI. U to Abaveh 
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and tnedicinal purpoees; the only erne I know ol k the 
tamarix, but I p&il hud no fotm suggesting; any ossoebtion 
of ainga with it and must lea^’e the origin of the word still 
in the dstric. 

Ciriffiiiakti^ di^gtdaka .—At Sn. 259 wo have sdmakacingvh- 
kfmmiSni (od, Faiisboll)^ but AnderseD nnd Smith's edition 
reads and reeords a variantp 

Sdmdka and ciwiia are the well-known niillets, paniemn 
fnimentosiim and miliaceiuni which are eaten by the poorer 
classes and therefore snitablo for acceptance as ulmsj the 
nest vetse gives rice as the food of the rich and bo imsnitable 
for alms. Cinguhha must also be a food of the poor. There 
is another siTnilar eropp settaria italica or panicum italicum^ 
known in Sanskrit as kangu or nnd its earlier 

mention in Pali under this uame nocording to PD. is Vin. 
ivp 264p which is much later than the passage under con- 
aideratioD. All the vemacnlara record simitar names, but 
in south Bihar it is called im'igun or poftgunl (Griersoti, § 988) 
and Watts {a* settaria italics) notes a Tariant^ {for 

fatigtin ?), from the North-West Provinces {i.e. roughly 
the present United Provinces, excluding Oudh). There 
are n few instances of changes of n to I in Pali (Geiger, PaH 
ZiVcra^ur «. Bprache, §45) and none of initial 1; so it is 
possible that the correct reading here is ^^litgulak^ from an 
original now represented by If this 

identification is correct, it b of som e intctcst. For it would 
show that the poem emanated from a tract w'here thia form 
of the namo prevails; m also the poem clearly belongs to 
a district where rice b the staple food of the richer classes, 
the greater part of the North-Western Provinces is excluded^ 
and wo are left with the probability that the poem was 
written in Magadha. Further it would be some evidence 
of wbat is otherwise probable, that the Suttavibka^g^ dates 
from a time when the sect from wluch Pali Buddhism 
emanated no longer had its hcadquart^^ in Bihar. 
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A less prohabb a^lai^tion ia to equate it with Saatali 
givm in Carapbairs dictionary aa a kind of nee-plant; 
1 have been imabia to find out what kind it but it is not 
impossible that San tali cropnames might have been adopted 
in Magadha^ There is perhaps slight evidence for thk 
identification in a parallel, but much later verse at J, 405| 
goTnakanlvaraniatho pi cinai^, where mwdfa, wild rice, is 
substituted for the word under discussion, but this is 
negatived by the commentary on Sn. 239, which describes 
diiguiaka as having a head like a kanamm flower. 

Tula ,—At Viu. ii, 122, this means the awing levar, the 
commonest means of lifting water in India, consisting 
of a long baniboo balanced on a forked upright at a point 
near one endj the short end ia weighted and the bucket 
is attached to the longer end by a rope, which the man 
working pulls down to bring the empty bucket into the 
water and lets go again for the weight to pull the lull bucket 
up {Grierson^ §92SE and illustration, and //o&seri JdM&n, 
s. picotta). It is remarkable how seldom this contrivance 
ia referred to in Sanskrit literature; the only certain oue 
that X havo a nofco of (it lias been miaunderstood hitherto) 
is in eh. vii {ed, Kane, Bombay, 1918, p, 65; 

Cowell and Thomas" tranalatlou, p> 221), iulMyaMfo^yem 
paic^kriagaUTQvasya loydriAam opt namnfcA, where the simite 
means “ like a awing lover with a weight attached behind 
(i.e.p to the short arm} that swings down to lift np water 

Paddhagu. —This doubtful word has for v^ariants paccagu 
and pa^kaga^ and the meaning clearly is ** one who goes 
after someone oIbo follower In determining the 
form, no notice seems to have been tskon of the fact that, 
while only piuha and piWM are recorded in Pali from Skr. 
pTEfha^ in Praknt (v» Pischel, § 03) this ia one of several words 
in which f becomes a, i, and u, and Hemacandra recognlseii 
the form in a aa alone correct at tho end of a compounds 
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Tho phraAf? pfsthato m common enough in Sanskrit, 
which hfla also prsfJhanuga and pr^Jidnugojitin well as 
their opposite and Pali uses pittkita simjlaTlj. As 

the absence of a form in a is roHiarkablfi in Pali, we are 
justified in holding that it is present hero and that the correct 
form is paUhagu ^ *pr£t7inga. 

Pm^apaila .— Skr. pumapatra is used of the specially 
munificent gift presented to the bearer of good tidings, such 
aa of the birth of a son (cL Cowell and Thomas^ tra^ation 
of the IJar§acarit/i^ p, 109, n. 2, and the commentary on 
Kamas^ira, Ti, 2,50^ di^iijddhgd migdhnjmiefia yiid uUany&m 
ti^ehidga gfhyai^ (at purnapdlritm)* It is used in tho same 
way in Pali, the point of its use should be brought 
out in translating Th^ ii, 325, w^hero the wife expresses her 
extreme joy at hearing that her husband baa entered tha 
order and obtained the threefold knowledge by giving the 
messenger who brings the good news a pu^^apatta. Other 
references are J, ui, D35 (note commentary thereon), vi^ 15 
and 5S8+ It may baya the same aenso in tho epithet 
Idmn^piin^paiia applied to the Buddha in the Prakrit 
verse quoted in tho DrMdntapanlcii or K^lpandf^ctn^kiid 
[ed. Luders, p. 45)^* 

Bhasjiwinidhuit .—Oeettra only in a welbknown cliche 
as an epithet of the bones of a oorp$o that have been burnt, 
>rodom translatoTs, following Bnddhaghosa in taking snia 
In the sense of atvtsaim, have faded to make much sense 
out of it. In my opinion aiai^s has a eollective sense here; 
it is thus used with various shades of meaning both in Pali 
and in Sanskrit, the PH\ describing some of the latter, 

1 th* wocj nnm, which Lilden in tho sama Vf™^ in 

eiprmSon ia k numjqJto far Vn'iaiTt^ iDdIcfitcd 

h_v liii^ChiDHc (" kinaj«tD do sQD?e!mLn cxpellwit "V Huber}: thu 
between hx fttid ra ie litUe raore thftn a wfaich would he ciiily 

omitted. Aud the fmgmenti of the Huddhiet dremiLi ImTe end 

mssirika* 
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Thfs fcODimoncst tise in Pali is to give & collective genOTli 2 ed 
eeiw to a word; thm mnanta “the jirngle “iiinglf 
country *\ generally, a$ itgamst mm, any particular forest. 
So in order to express that a hhikkhu ouglit not to sleep 
“ in a village " at night, idiomatic Pali would prefer gdBiante 
to ^dme. In ttia view Mosfminja means “ ashes " generally, 
and as oblations are east into a living fii% to cast them into 
ashesp i.e. into a dead fire^ kaa no value at all; " obktiona 
cast into aakes^" are accordingly a symbol of s^omotking 
valueless. Tkis interpretation fits the context perfectly 
and is csonfirmed by Sunjil^it. Tke stock illustration to 
Pdn. iij 1, 47, is iftajmoitiAwfci, and PIV.i a. bhaman, quotes 
3/anti iii;p IfiB, which lays down that an oblation ja not to 
be given to a Brahman who does not study, becauso that 
would be like casting it into ashes, and MBfr Lii, lOfiSfi, 
which doacribes the giving of something valuable to a worth¬ 
less person as like giving a sacrificial ladle full of the best 
ghee into ashes.* An iiarKcr reference to the same idea is 
Chando^fja Vp. v, 24, 1, so yit iditm avidvdn offmiwifuth 
julutti ^Aon^rdn apohya bkasni^ni jukuyal^ iddfk tai 
The idea has posaibly some connection with tko mstrucfcion 
in the ritual literature, bhasrndniti ninxipei^ though the 
commontatorSp perhaps wrongly, take bha^tidnl^& to mean 
"near the ashes*' in that oaso. In Brh. Ar. Up. v, 15 
(=/M i7p. 17) bh^^rmniam Sarlmm may mean “a heap 
of ashes**, not “ending in ashes*" ns usually translated. 

7a^Aowo^T^I^—'At three places tlijs is tJio same as Skt. 
vardhaTtianttt which denotes a certain lucky figure and is 
applied to anything imide in that shape or supposed to 
resomblo it, such aa amuleta, ritual vessels {MBh. xiij, 3263* 
4243; and xiv, 192T, 2533), veinmgs on on clephant*a tusks 
when cut {Brltatsa^hhiid 04, 2)> houaea of a particular type 


^ Then? Is s differenee of betwieea ihit PaII word and iho 

pluas?. which Iflttor coeehm to mo&ti provefbijiJiy outing pwl* 
betwe twine (cf, i, Si6J+ 
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with no door on the souths the unlnckji sido (P. K- AcliaryA*s 
Dictionafy of Hindu ArckUmurc b.t.J. the north, the lucky, 
gate of Hafftinapura [MBh, i, 4905; lii. 10 j xv, 443), a 
particular evolution of a horse or troop of oa^^alfy {KA. ii, 
30, 38) or a technical term in dancLog {Bharatiya N^yai^ra^ 
ed. Groasetp iv, 273). Its shape appeals to be no longer 
known in India; for I do not find it in dictionaries of the 
tnodem vemacnlaj^ and in the Hindi oDnimentarj of 
Baladevaprasad Mi^^s edition of the Brhjl^amhiid (Bombay p 
1897) it is explained os an eaithenwaro howl at the passage 
referred to above, showing that it was not understood. The 
form it took as a vessel, however, b still known, for it ocouis 
amcmg the eight lucky figures of the Jams (v. W, Hutteinann, 
Baessler Atchiii iv, iliniatuTm zu7n Jimmrifa, p, 54^ fig. 1 
and descTiption, p. 52 “ illuatmtion reproduced by 
OootDarasvamy, Joumcil if Indian Art, 1914, p. S8, and 
H. V, Glasenappp J>er pi. 20); but it is dilfionlt 

to deduce the original pattern from this picture. 

The two later occurrences of the word in Pali arc in the 
list of lucky objects presented hy Asoka to Devanampija (I) 
at Dpvs, SS'-S :— 

Oangodakam ca bftiiiMrath sanihom «j sknl^na ca|| 
?iandiydt'a{{aih va^JmTndmm tdjdbMscic 

(2) and at Mhm. xi, 30^1 

ca Oaiigdmliiam em ca \ 

sahkJtam ca T^ndiyamifniji va^ha^ndnam |[ 

m sivikam m maMraham\ 
Compare with these the liat,;?] iiicby objects seen or touched 
by Yudhisthirar which indudo at MBk. vii, 2933, stwsliJtdn 
vardhamummi ca imndijSkiTtdmS ca kMmndn and of the 
lucky figures seen by Siijala iu the milk, 

(ed* Lefmnnn), ch- 18, 208i ^^^^t^'ostikamndyavaria- 

vardha^mndSni maiiigaiyani; tlio jujrtipogiticiti in all theao 
cases fleema to suggesiF some fu^mhlance Wtween sio^Hka, 
futndyuvarta, whoao full form consipte of four and 
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vardhatmna. The meaniag of kumarikd in the Mhvs. passage 
ia doubtful, tliough certainly not “ maiden ”* The natural 
coiufie ia to Aupposa a enmption and to amend to Buvaiihihaik, 
whose omiaaion m both passages ia ourloua. Alternatively 
PWK. girea A'lfmanH and human in the senao of ^"jjroall 
dagsUff’ set op by Indiana banner at bis feast. Again 
it^. ii, 3r 39^ has kumdripuTa^ aooie sort of a room in the 
wall of a fort, and ib.p ii, 31* 2, describes the elephant etablea 
as haying kumarlsiim^almr where the commentator glosses 
hitndrt with fd5, which is far from dearA The sense of 

small sacred Sagsta^ ” would suit both theso passages 
as woll os the Mhm. 

Tho earbest occnrretico, which raises several problems* 
is in the deacriptioii of the markE on the Bnddha's feet 
at Bu. Ip 37* cakkahkkkamm . . . dhajamjirapcUdkam 
I'addhufndndfikmdvita^h \ di^a Ls glossed in the commentary 
by ulamkatam parivdritafh and^ if not a mistake for acita 
or Qnkita, is a ve^ imusiml form for Skr. dvfiA usually 
represented in Pali by The d/Kija* patdkd and 

vaddhafwm hgore among the marka on tbo Buddha's feet 
described from lato sources by Bnmonf, Lottia, p. 622 fE.^ 
and the aitkusa is to be found among a series of lucky ombloms 
at SancM Sanchi and titf liemamsy pU xxkce, figs. 15 

and 16* symbol marked m)* in a similar series at Junagadh 
(Burgess, Report on tAe Antiquities o/ Kothviimf and Eacch, 
pL xviLi, 3) and among the markings on tho hands of statues 
at PratimSmanalak^na 54 (Punjab Oriental Serifij, No. 18* 
test wrongly ankura, but see notes and translation).^ The 
banchi sulptures depict the Buddha's feet with the mark 

> llie vipWtiQu Ett perltaps tiuil giTen m AH^ tu!^ 

Thi* \» Hid wnsc araiplod by J* J, Meypr in hu tramiktioo* 
p. 2 IT, 2; fMia pmp^ rly “ nscd ie mppcirt % noMpiew^ u in 

A pab €tt or tbf a«^ hm i^hay^, p. 5^0), OT b iWdtO tOnmoD, 

I W, 

* hoT tho dhraja^ ptildJs^, mnd Ihc ^r^giiu] peirbap thus 

dnly khi^9 iiMtl ihem knil wooM hnvo their bmd» nmrkml by thoia. u 
IW »DDnie<l of IhiryiiKtlMUiL At J/M., t, 4226. 
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of a whe«!, aod nothing olso, on But the nemaLtis 

at Amaravati have Buddha’s feet (of. BrifeiBh Muwum, 
pieces No. 43 and 5T, and Burgess, Buddhist Slv-pas of 
Arrnrami, p. 98, %. 30, and pi. lii, fig. 6 and 8, and pi. liii, 
fig. 1) with wheels, svastikas, lotuses, what seem to be vajras^ 
and two tinidentificd ajmboie, namely a triHSam over 
a wheel, which Biimouf {Zoins, p. 627) ggnjectuied to represent 
the wrdhatmnat and a curious figure more or lass oblong 
in shape with u pointed top fiouked by two rolls or cusps, 
a similar roll on each aide luid a rounded bottom. The 
Sanchi gateways had the latter figure cticlosed in the arms 
of the trtiuis of the former ono placed on the top of each 
pillar, and it is also to bo found there in the collection of 
lucky omameuta already referred to (marked c in Maisey’s 
figure). It also appears at the aide of Kharavela's inscription 
referred to above, p. 580. I do not know of its occurrence 
elsewhere, but this evidence is sufficient to show the veneration 
it enjoyed among Buddhists. 

It would seem probable that ono of tbcao two symbols 
is the MriJ/w»*utio ■ the question is which. It seems un¬ 
likely that it could be the triivia and wheel; for that pattern 
could not easily be used for the various purposes already 
mentioned ; it has no oonneetion with the sixMft'fai and 
ttondyutoria and 1 do not sec how the Jain lucky figure 
oould have developed out of it. Now the AR. quotes various 
meanings for twddAamSitapfj, including a statement attributed 
to some that it is a sva^ikajiancalca ; no definite authority 
is given but, if wo oould rely on it, it would perhaps enable 
U3 to identify the other figure with the vardhamam. The 
pointed top and the four rolls would each represent a svasliha, 
rather as in the shortened form of the nondyutarto, and 
the general shape is not unlike that of the Jain lucky figure. 
Moreover the rounded bottom would, if the figure were 

* The etatenentt sboat tic Suichi and Am*i«Titi Mnlptawa here and 
under hcbbani aboTc biTc been TOrffied u Ikr w p«Bible hy nsfennec t* 
inch pbotogrmplit u &» aTaOahle At the IinJj* Office. 
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made the grouiid plan of a houae, seem to indicate a buUdlDg 
with DO door on the south aide. The eirideace m inconcluBiYe 
but juatUies the identification provieionallj. 

The Buddhavatksa ia generally agreed to be a late worh 
^ (Wintemitz, GeidiicMe der iWisc&en LtierutuTf ii, p. 131} 
and the comparison of thia passage from it with the Sanchi 
and Amaravati GcnJpturea leads ua to infer that it la not 
earUer than the Amaravati stupas and may well be later» 
say the accond or third centuries A.B. This b corrobomted 
by the language and style which are closely allied to those 
of the Dtpai'ani^y and it is a result of some iinportwice if 
we can suggest an. approrintato date for a work which the 
Ceylon Buddhists consider canonical. 

Yatdhamdna was explained by Kem {Histoire du 
Bouddkime, Paris, 19QJ, ii| p. 209), who accepted Bunionf*a 
cenjecturo without discossionj as indicating the crescent 
moon which might be represented by the triiala. Ha\iDg 
regard to the analogy of and nandyamrta, however, 

I imagine it to mean merely lucky prosperity-bringing 
the root irdh being regularly used in salutations of con¬ 
gratulation on good fortune {diM^ x^rdhase and the like). 





A New Factor in the Pirobleni of Sumerian 

Origins 

By S. LAKGBON ^ 

ri^HlS year ]iL L. Ch. Watelin, director of cicav'ationa fii 
the Oxford Field Museum Expedition at Kmh , has found 
another seal of the early Indus Valley civilusation at plain 
level, 9 niettee below the surface of tho soiL According to our 
atratificatioiis at this site, the object ^ould bo pre-Sargonic, ! 
but it was found with a stone pommel bearing an inscription ; 
clearly not earlier than Sargoo of A gads. Both objects, ^ 
therefore, may have fallen from abovc. 

It is wholly impossible to explain the presence of this 
ancient Indian script on a press seal of 2800 b.c., unless it 
be admitted that the script was known in this period. The 
Indiifl seal found bv Maekay lay below the pavement of 
Samsu-iluna,^ and one found at Snsa ia clearly jce-Sargonic, 
judging fern the Elamitie-Sumerian animal file motif on it. 
In other words, native Indian seals with the characteristic 
bnll with head over an undefined object occur in the age 
immediately before Sargon; the script waa known in Sumer 
in the early period only, and lemains absolutely unchanged. 
Now several hundred of these seals have been excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro and Uarappa, in the Indus Valley, and they 
also show no evolution in epigraphy, although found at 
difierent levels. This is not the place to diacusa the still 
unpublUlied results of studies on the Indus Valley script. 
The sJpis on the press seal cccnr with great frequency on 
the Indian seals. 

But all this raises the question as to whether the Sumerians 
arc not really the Indus Valley people themselves. If the 
pictographic script as found at Jemdot Nasr, Kish, and other 
early sites is not of Sumerian origin (although jt is apparently 


* JJtAS. lB25v p. 697. 
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alwa}^^ ixeed to write the Semerian language}^ then, the 
Sumerians themsolvea may have introduced this iDdian script 
into Mesopotamia and at a time when some other civilLEatioo 
bad been long established there. Let u$ admit for the moment 
that this i$ tniB^ then how can the dijficult problem about the 
sudden abandonmeDt of the small rectangialar brick in favour 
of the clumsy plano-convex brick be explained ? The people 
of the advanced culture of painted ware and piotographic 
writing used the roctnngular brick. So did also the prehistoric 
people of the Indus Valley, The saine painted ware wag made 
in India as in Mesopotamia in the early period of thereotangular 
brick* All this early and brilliant cmlbation suddenly 
disappears throughout the whole of Mesopotamia, It is 
succeeded by a civilisation soon after 3500 h.g. which intro¬ 
duced the plano-convex brlckp and this type of brick is used 
for over a millenaium, through over 25 feet of debris at Kish, 
and by a people who were undoubtedly Bumerians. The 
problem is again oompUcated by the inlay b-iczes of the pbno- 
convex palace at mound A at Kiah* See my Ejc^av&iwm a( 
Kish, vol, i, plates xxxvi--xxxLt. These dgures of triumphant 
kings, of bound prisoners, all have the “ pfg-tail ” tomuire. 
and a form of dress totally unlike anything known as SumerLsu 
or Semitic. This palace belongs to tho age of the buildinga 
found by Watclin at Humagkalamma in deep levels^ almost 
■on water kvoL Who ape these strange mastars of the land at 
the timo of the introduction of the plano-convex brick i 
A people capable of making the fine inlay found with these 
figures. Assuming the Bumerlans to havo come &om India, 
it follows that they introduced the rectangular brick of the 
painted -ware periods and were tho first people to build brick 
wftba in MesopotamiBp at least in the Kish area. Then it 
followa that the Jemdet ^asr civilization Is the original 
Sumerian civilization, and came from India, bringing a script 
which they almost entirely abandoned in favour of one found 
already in the land, the so-called Sumerian pictographic 
script, of which 1 gave a sign list m DECT, vii, Thb early 






PROBLE3I OP BUMERIAIf OBTGrNS 


Tm 


Sumerian culture, ou this theoryi was dostroyocl by anotlier 
invasion and another civilization, or by the rectndenoo of 
the indigenous civilLzation which introduced tha plano- 



A fjiflM mol iDiuitl At the t«iDplp *it», HnrjaikAEuma. Eidi, At 
plaid }avbL Treadi C fl* 

Jilp 



oonvex brick:^ human flaenhee tn the burial of distinguished 
dead, and continued the use of the pictographie script now 
gradually becoming cuneiform^ and the Sumerian language. 
All these hypotheses may bo the very opposite of the truth. 


jua. JULY 
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rt IB possible to a&suuLe tLat the Smnerians ara the people 
who introduced the plano-convex bricky that the painted ware 
civilimtion came from India and found the Sumerian people 
in the Land, the real inventora of the pictographic script, as 
eeemB tnoat probable* And atLII the atrange ** pig-tail people 
of the palace confronts us and demands an explanation. 
Also the problem arises elb to why Sumerians, for a time 
submerged m the higher civilization of India, abandoned the 
useful rectangubr brick in favour of the clumsy plano¬ 
convex- 

All this new material calls for explanation, and there is 
none, none at present. Ekriy Mesopotamian racial and cultural 
origins are at present In a hopelessly obscure tangle. There Is 
also the matliemxitical factor In the problem. The pietographio 
script has a trace of the pure decimal a}^nx in ita mixture 
of the decinial and sexigesimal system. Apparently the Indian 
script has a decimal system, but this is uncertain. The 
Sumerian ayateni ia by origin undoubtedly sexigcsimal. 
Until more deFmlte and explainable facta are avaibbte I, for 
my part, can see no advantage in constructing any far- 
leaehidg theories on the origins of civilization. Facta and 
facta only must be publL^hcf^l until some reasonable and 
defensible history can be based upon theta. 

Photo A h taken directly from the seal. Photo E la from 
the impreaaioD which has the text in it-^ proper order. Taking 
the order of signs on B and reading from right to left, ax I 
have read all the Indus Valley inBCriptioDs in chapter xxiii 
of J/o/ic^yp-rfaro the Indm CinilizatimK edited by Sir 
JoJm Martha] k the lost sign on the left is the one constantly 
occurring at the end of a great nuiiiher of the texts^ certainly 
an inflection or a post fixed determinative. Numbering the 
signs right to Jeft> 1, 3, 4, 5, 6^ 7, 8^ they are in my list: 

1 = 16^ 2 ™ 220 ■ 3 = acoent H added to No. 2*20; 4 
266 (three perpendicular strokes); 5 = 175 (fish sign): 
6 = 6; 7 = 96 (similar to Sabenn Htui); 8 = 87. 



Two Notes on Indian Head-dreM 

Bit C. L. FABRlp Ph.Di, 

ril KR importaiic^ of tlio bistorj’' of c03tuiii6$ and faatioiia 
cannot bo emphasized enough. Concerning India 
practically nothing has been publmhed in this linep barring 
soma di$ciiflaioim on tho oostinnea of the Mughal period. A 
thorough examination of small details would possibly yield 
very valuable results, and the following two brief notes may 
be conaidered aa a modest oontribution to such a study of 
Indian head-diosa. 

I. TttE Hair Curl of a Princers at Bamtyan 

In their precious volume on the Buddhist antiquities of 
Bamiyaa*^ the members of the French misaion in Afghanistan, 
Mme. and Mona^ Godord and Moos. Hacking point out with 
great knowledge of tbo artistic products of lira, Turin, and 
India, the aihnities of the Bamiyan frescoes with those of the 
aurrounding territories. Tt becomes quite evident, altor 
reading their discussious, that tho wall paintings of B^iyun 
represent a mixture of Indian, Iranian^ and Central Asian 
elements. 

lu their plate xxiii, fig, b^ 10, we see what the authors call 
a princesa, whose head-dress "se tennino par dcs m^hes 
fris^Sp particularite que noua retrouvons tres fr^uemment 
en Asia Geutrale (p. 34). From this 1 understand that the 
authoin consider the curl of hair combed in this manner a 
special peculiarity of Ccutcal Asian art. 

It is quite true that this kind of hair ^rcas is vety common 
in Central Asia, especially in Rurcan peintinga. I have oven 
found sotno instances m Farther Serbdia, in Tun Huang. 
To make a compariaon easy 1 publish here a ilrawing of th«^o. 
Fig. i is a copy from plate lixxvii of Scrindta, voL iii, by Sir 


^ Ls* aiUiqitU^4 bimddhi^at d4. PajiSy Vin Oest^ 102S. 
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Aurel Stein ; Fig. 2 Ls the Prliic^jaa ** of BimlyiJi; Fig* 3 
IS from Professor GrunwodePs Kutsck^t 
II; is <$v^idBnt that ttcro is nnicli in common in the coiffnrcs 
of these three figiirea. It wonld^ lioweverj, be utterly wrong 
to consider this kind of hair locka as a fashioii peculiar only 
to Central Asia* 



|2 


tun-huang: 

bamtyan 

KIZIL. 
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fiUACE SCENE (JATMtA?).AJANTA i 


In another drawing we illustrato the fact that the same 
manner of dieseing the hair waa in use in India tm* Fi^ 4, 6, 
and 6 are from a mural painting of Aja^t^, copied from a new 
colour photograph > They show exactly the some kind of curls. 
Moreover, we must add that they are not the onlv inatanwa 
of thifl hair fashion; the Aja^t* Album of tho India Society 
bears ample evidence' that this was the usual commoTi fashion 
in the fifth to the sixth century a.o. In one of the plates 
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thw« aot less than eight Isdiea with these curled locks 
on the shoiddera^ Even men arc seen with the same hair 
curb. 

II. HjeaD'DRess of Women in Eahly India 
Thera eeemB to he a distinct development of the female 
head-drcsa from Bharhut to Sanchi. As the dnte^ of these 
two monutiients are fairly well eatablbheilt this diSeTenco 
ifi very important. 


In Bharhut two long plaits of hair lumg down on the back, 
while a turban or a koichiof (?) covora 
head. The plaits either (IJ hang separately and singly, as 
Fig. 7, or (2) are united in a simple knot, aa in our Fig. S.^ 

^ Cnnmn^luLm, pluiiea ht# XXX. Of. dJni IXxJw xl* 


MATHURA 


SANCHl 


SANCHI 


BHARHUT 


BHARHUT 
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In Sanchf, however, the female headnire^s Iiaa a quite 
diKereut form. Tho two plaits are united at tlieir end^^ 
and a garland always bangs in oml shape from the back of 
the headp* aa shown in Figs. 10 and 11. The kercMef h often 
joined on the top of the hi^d or somewhat sideways in a 
kind of knot,^ 

How useful such a dlstinckbn may bo when fixing the data 
of a sculpture may best bo proved by looking at Fig. 9, Thia 
drawing is a doiail of a terra-cotta fragment of a ** Mother 
and Child type which has been given to me by Tnaro 
Schwaigetp who informed mo that he acquired it in 

Mathura^ A comparison with what has been said above will 
suffice to establish tairly definitely tho date of this terra¬ 
cotta. Undoubtedly it ntiigt bo older thon Sanchf (later 
piccea are still mote elaborate), and may be of about the same 
date aa the Eharhnt sculptures. It being a small torra-coita 
figurine^ the technique of the material is, of course^ somewhat 
cruder than that of the atono^ But other indications (form 
of " bead-girdle etc.) comibonite the identification and 
show the value of the history of fastdona^ 

Another insbance of the value of this distinction ia very 
important, as it enabli^ us to j6x the date of Caves IX and X 
of Ajoota more accurately than has formerly boon done. 
The general ascription is " about fir&t or socond eentury 
B.c*\ bat Ur. Cflomuraswamy dated the two oaves as 
" about 175 BhCh" Plate Ivii of V* A. 8mith^a Histofy of Fine 
Ah in India and aa well as the few plates of GriMth, 

1 Fig. U Imrn the Brltiiili Muamm 11 niter MniHj, jSJjiM;, 

pi. miiY, No better photograph VAH it lily diflpouL 

* pL ijT* 

* I hlW aliefuly dnwn Attcntiaii to tha Tftliwbte coUectiDQ of 

Mr^ iSeliwmigEr^ in mj paper " A^ Qneoo^BnJdkiat Sonlptqrt repre- 

eentiog the Bn4Uha's De«c«ii± from the Fftaren of tho thirty-thm Coda”, 
to Ado OrieBtalio. toI, viii, iJlM). p. ^1. note S. A dl«u»{cio of tbe hiii- 
in many BOblll «pirmj corli will bo foonS io toy paper to be pnbliabe^ in tbe 
Ai«4eir d'orieoJalwnu iAneui>r, F«HlU 

* In the now odJtiazi (1930) uiunxmberHl p, 100. Cf.ibo: Ard^L 

SurTryaf Ifwl. /iiAVp, No. 10. p3flte ficinj p. 07, 
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funuEihed ua with reliable^ if not amplo^ materia], to correct 
tkifl data to “ about 50 mjc** The head-dress of the ladiee 
shows unmistakable Bimilaritj to that of the Swob! 

Egnies, and is quite diSercnt to the earlier fiharhut forma. 
We intend to publish a study of several of the Ajauta coiifures, 
in which paper a more detailed discussion will follow. 
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Where the Rain how ends 

(AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DRAGON TERRESTRIAL 
.AND the dragon CELESTIAL) 

Br L, C^HOFKIKS 
(PLATE V.) 

L Among the loaa common Oiin^ decomtive or symbolic 
themes is one whose norm may reasonably be regarded as a 
Bcmi-circlij tanninating at each end m im animal's head. 
But arcs of the circle both less and more than the half are 
perhaps more freqiientt and the curraturo is likewise bent^ 
as tho applicational needs demand, into other modes of arch 
or loop* Instances of penaimular bracelets and torques in 
other lands are perhaps also derivativea when their termiiiato 
are thus enriched. 

This decorative theme is sometimes found also in Siberia, 
on the shores of the Bosporus* and in S. Russia.^ AVhat 
was itB primitive meaning t Wbat did it symbolize! 

2. There is in the Chinese written language a character 
Btanding for a word pronounced ustially and meaning 
Rainbow^ It is, muiaivt imtUuidiii, written in the same wav 
in the Lesser Scab and falls under the Phonetic Compound 
group, having X for the sound, and ch^ung ** creeping 
thing for its Determinative or " Eadical That seems a 
simple enough matter certainly, and {1} Tfit 
is the ordinary expression in Chinese for '* There ia a 
Rainbow Let us leavo it there for the moment, remarking 
merely on the odd inappropriateness of applying the Detor- 

^ Laiil«-rp p. ISOO, in Giniki Pci^dontA j pp, ISfl-7^ in " 
ItDii^'% HofftorU»a, .^qiiWTl Siyh in Ruma AT%d Chinn, 

pUt4 XTLLi, L in Gold Toirque £rt»tn SibeTU'': Miinup SciRJ^inn* oi^d 
Orttt*, p. 411, %. iSOSi* In ^^Gotd Jind Ckstetkmy gem Bnd CkmidiuL " ; 
pr 04p in '' Golden Brawletp fwm the QnlubbKsiEAja Stiinitzi&“, Pellkst, 
JndtM nmhaiqtwt 4* Chint, pUte xvlii, fig*. 1-3, " S«gTlKlllt do conAo h 
i«nnlui.nt k ckiquo e3Lticiiilt£ par une (fto etc dmfan/' Hijmn, Tnantn 
of Ojnt*; Eiuni^roud vKtmpSeq of umloLi with msJmii*' Wdm, but lUL 
Afl^ p^xiAnnulmr. 
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ini[is.tivB for flnakos or otiiar creeping things to a phcQomenon 
of such rare loveliness of form and colour aa the fEaitiboT, 
What could have bean the reason for this rather parasitic 
augment ? 

3. This same wcinij hung forms part of the phrase 

Sg (I yadn hung " curving rainbow " used metaphorically 
in a verso of the poet f?aa-ina Hsiaiig-ju (died 117 b.c.) to 
deBCribo a Dragon. This figure of speech is cited by Kangbai 
from the ^ ^ IB A«i pu. or Suppleinad ta the Tdi IJui, 
which briefly definea it as f |i yeA, a Dragon. Again, 

how came the Chinese Poet to choose the Rainbow to connote 
a Dragon ? 

4. In what follow's I advance a c<m]'ectiira] answer to the 
three questions put above. It is a conjecture that could not 
have been framed before the discovery of the Honan Find 
in 1899, and tho partial publication cl tho reaulte bv 
IjO Chen-yii and others etneo then. 

Among the most strilring of tbe new archaic characters 
revoated. on the fudinmed miniatures and bono fragmenta, 
ia that illustrated below, Throe examples (possibly four) 
are published by Lo (^In^yu,' and, as usual, have been 
beautifully reproduced by Takada in bis A'm Chm Fim* 
The original of this Pigure U Bolected partly becauso it is 
unusually large and clearly cut, and partly because of tho 
nature of the text of which it fortus part, and which I venture 
to claim supports my conjecture ns to its identity as well ss 
the symbolism of its design. Hero then is the Figure in 
question, 

^Vhat should we see in this simple but striking image T We 
should, I now feel sure, discen) a Rainbow terminating in 
two animal heads. But of what animal 1 Certainly of the 
I^Tsgon, must be tho answer. For tho design of the character 

‘ 0». beiD which tny figure b copied, le an p. 4 of Lo'i Fim fttn Sh* 
Ci’t THnf Bw, j OH Enm hie y,n UtA Shu OK‘i, eh. Tii, p. 7 s udone fioin 

p, 

Sec clu li, p, 21. 
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is^ in the main, naturalistic, m ao far as it b clearlj raodelled 
on the semi-circular Bow in the sky^ but aymboliatic through 
the addition of two heads, for where the Rainbow' ends, 
there the Dragon bo^ns ! 

And that these animal heads are those of the Dragon will 
hardly be disputed if they are computed wrjth the head of 
one of the contracted archaic forms of flU lung cited by 
Lo Chfn-yii in his Yin II$U Shu ChH K'ua Shih (pp. 3^9), 

where in he eipresaly states that ^ is the head, 

misunderstood and mbdescribed by the author of the Sbw 
aa tU jm ** flesh 

Still, my imaginary obstinate and sceptical critic may 
object, wknt reason is there for associating the Chinese 
Dragon with the Chinese, or any others Rainbow ? I mij^t 
reply to this in the alleged Scots manner, by another quootion. 
Why has the ordinary character for Rainbow, ^ hung^ been 
written with the Detotminativo jR for reptiles and 

insects ? HowoTcr, tho argument coidd not of comae stop 
there, and the following conalderations are those that, when 
reinforced by the curioiiB te.Tt inscribed on a large sboulder- 
blflde^ perhaps that of an ox, reproduced on Plato V, and 
publtshod in Lo Cben-yti^s Fin IImi Shu ChH Tstng Hw, 
p. 4, led me to the coneltision expro^od in paragraph 4 above. 

JJow every schoolmaster knows that in China when drought 
afflicts the laud, the Dragon is besought to send down the 
needful rain, and in due conirse does so. And SchUgcl' 
figures an asteiism of eeventoen stars, known a$ the Chariot, 
^ h^ien yi^n, which the author of the ^ Hsing cAiny, or 

Book of the Star?, saj's b in form like a mounting Dragon 
7^ 4X1 jft tll^ showa indeed a markedly zigzag course. 
And as do Visacr writes, p. lU, ^'aaccnduig dra|[ODa cause 
rain.” But thb brings ua to another atmospheric portent, 
the Chinese oxpladation of which b probably less familiar, 
I mcim the Rainbow* 


1 ttcL i, ji, 453^ 
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It h tlie boliof ol the ChinDae that the appearance of the 
Eainlww is at onoe the hamid und the cause of the ceasatioR 
of rain and the return of clear 8kios+ This is no doubt muck 
monj aecortlaiit with the regular scaaons of the Far Eestem 
mainland than with the jazity meteorology of our own climate. 
Heoco the saying quoted io Giles^ Dictionary (under the word 

ia; A wnjr)* M tt ** 

a rainbow without a clearing sky f ’* 

NoWp if by hm own volition^ when mounting to the upper 
ahj the Dragon could beget the rolling thunder and the 
(Ironohijig rum-storm, how should he not bo able alsOj in 
descending^ to cause the rain to cease^ and the face of the 
blue sky to clear ? 

And that is why I coujecturo and suggest that the early 
Chinese must have seen in the Rainbow one avatar of the 
wonder-working Dragon as conceived by their animistic 
mentaUty. That would likewise explain why to the arching 
bow seen with their bodily eyes they added the Dragon heads 
beheld only by the eye of faith. 

This would equally give the nec^assaiy point to the Chinese 
Poet's figure of speech when ho described a Dragon allusively 
as a eurving rainbow ”, 41 kmff. 

Further, it is part and parcel of my thesis that before the 
Leaser Seal character existed, the latter being, as stateil m the 
ShuQ IFetis a Fhonetio oompoimd^ there had been euirent an 
earlier and piotographic form, which 1 believe I have identified 
in the hitherto unknown chamoterj the problem of this paper* 
As in hundreds of other iustancos, awkward or too elaborate 
pictures were discarded, and a new synthesis introiiuced, 
consisting of a Dotenninative (Karlgrori*s ** Signific ”, or 
" Radical ” m the old and misleading terminology), and some 
ehoreoter tliat wa^ homophoaic. And thus when, in the 
of huTtg the Rainbow\ this drastic rofotm was effected, 
the refocmera with a certain reminiBcent piety conceded to 
the neologism tfaechaTacteF ife ** reptile ” or " insect ", 

I'fce the Dragon figure depo«^» 
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Before appending a moclern ChineBe transcriptionj and the 
EDglish renderiog of the inacripfeion reproduced on the Plntc^ 

I must not to bring to the reader^a notice the very different 
viow held hf the learned Japwiese scholar, Tadasuto Takflda, 
of my conjectured Rainbow chaTuctef (KiiCAou P^ten, ch. Xlj 

Under the character St ti7i§ he citea one of the tluee 
ftYftiTi ples. of the form nndor diflcussion,^ and uses the wordsj 
jjl] ijff ^ "another different scription of St 
Takada first gives a transcription in raodern Chiaeso of 
fifteen characters of tho inscription (to some of these I cannot 
subscribe)^ among which is a design that the atudent should 
note does not correspondi nor can the author intend that it 
should, with the original form on the scapula, nor to any 
modem character at slhbut repreaeuts Takada’s reconstruetbn 
of an archaic heater or kettle* To this transcription he adds 
the following note 

" The test before this Is defective and cannot be deciphered. 
But on sertitinv of the archaic character, the clenient ^ 
ratlier resembles a modified form of fl| hnff ' Dragon *. with 
the right and left ends connected, and making one alngle 
figure wldch is certainly a scportitc character. 

Hence I conclude os follows: The Pe Ku Tu contains a 
vessel described as a tififft and the ffsi Ku UAbn 

has one likewise** The shape of it is thus^ 

resembling a ting with three feet; above is an independent 
kind of shape ®; the mscription on the vessel in the Pc Ku 
runs * The bronze rainbow lamp heater of S-lr. Wang * ft 
H is^here tho JI hung ^rainbow * refers to the 

loop. while the word ' lamp' does not convey the 
archaic significance.” After discussing tho terms ting and 

1 Tlw otifllBAl 1# ill Lo'j Tim SAu Ch"i K"m> S^ih, ch. Tik p. 43. 

* Sw the Imttcf wcrfcp ch. lii, p. 27.. And thfl former, ch. p. 41. 

■ Which* h&wfTcr. doM net mppeir 'm P. K. T.'i nltutmtlen, though il 
m&ernA to be wxesbuy* The Tn^l is there ueribed to the Hao trt. 
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for four colmoms In whicli wo Rwd not foUow him, ho 
ooneludes bj saying, " Id viow of these facta, (we see that) this 
character (m. the one found on the Hoddii Boaes, which 
1 am arguing h the ancient character for Rainbow), is the 
origina] character for hung ting 41 SUp ^ rainbow-heater,^* 
for which, ho adds, a homophoiiOp ting, with a differeiit 
meaDingp was afterwards aubstitiited. 

On the next page Takada reproduces the exomplo shown in 
mj Plate, and finding the text diffieiilt to reconcile witli his 
view of the character^ dismisses it on the strength no doubt of 
the previous word yj £A*« “ to come out as ^ 4 ^, 
ming jfeh name of a locality Jlr. Takuda is not the ordy 
student: of old and troublesome texts who flies to such 
“ localities " as a refuge of the destitute. Moat of us have 
been there ! 

It is obvious that Takada*s vityw and mine arc irreconcilable. 

It will also bo apparent on reflexion that the value of mj 
foregoing thesis hinges oti the rightness or the error in my 
idebtifleation of the archaic character under discussion with 
the long current but more recent compound hung. That 
identification itself must bo justified ^ or else ultimately 
disproved, by the nature of the texts in which the charaotor 
appears. I have accordingly selected the longest of the three 
availa-biop which is virtually completOt for photographic 
reproduction on Plate V, have added what I bebev e to bo 
an approximately correct trauBcription in mofJem Chinese, 
and an English rendering to the beat of my powers, for even 
an imperfect translation cannot fail disclose the general 
nature of tho inscription- 

But at this point it is right to admit that a quite different 
and highly sophisticated explanation of the Bainbow and other 
atmospheric effetits had been propounded by tlie scholars of 
later ages^ Under their systems tho Rainbow had to adapt 
itself to the flchemat-ic aymmettiea of Chinese ontological 
speculation. It was, they dwlarcd. one of the results flowing 
from the struggle of the Dual Forces, the Tin and the Yang, 
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that was fought out at the SuiudieT Solstico^ ood in psitiaulap 
was the visible expressioii of their sexual oxco™® O M S 
yin ftei hu^ig the being the primary and male^ 
the it tho socoodary and female Rainbow).^ But these wore 
the elaborationSp if pot the refinements, of a later period, 
of a more studious temperament^ of a moro socomplMlied 
philosophy. Tnder the Shang D)Tiaaty in the Second 
Millennium BhC., men were of simpler minds and held more 
childlike views, not much unlike perhaps Pope's “poor 
Indian whose untutored mind, Sees God in clouds or hears 
him in the wind We have to do with a mentality that 
inferred from the display o( every natural force the causation 
of some conscious and superhuman energy. 

Transcription in wwxfem Chinese of ifiscription Oft Phte V* 
(Cohimnj Kiid Phi umnlwr of in wh «it3 Ml in the original^ 


CoL3. 

CoL 2. 

Col. 1, 

aluli 

ko 

S wang 

if, ch'u 

gf jruti 

ill; chan 

K hung 

i tzft 

B yUoh 

g tzQ 

M tung 

i ahih 

pei 

huan 

^ ch’ia 

0 

at uiti 

A pa 

^ yQ 

JR tee 

H iih 

m pi 
i 

iK yek 

keag 

Jflt ksa 

^ ahih 


Tentative translation of archaic Chinese inscription on Plate 
■* The Boyal mterpretation of the omen says, Having 

scnitinizerl and offered prayers. On the 8th day^ hsuj, 

tUi) diseoverod that there arrived clouds from the East, 
the Lady of the Bedchamber towards evening (discovered 
a Rainbow that appeared from the North, (and I the King) 
offered a libation to (his) late Mother 1/^ 

i See tie whde (died La Vran^ffni^k Chimoise, 

toL E, pp. 455-6r 
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Note^ 


lij s Wang chart gach. Tliia fomiub coastnntlv 


occnrs on the Henim roliGa+ 

^ ^ ^cording to both t-heChmcsse and Japancao 
nuthorities on tbeso inaoriptioiiB. 1 rogf^t I am not abio to 
accept that viev^-, despite tto weight of their authority. 
I may explain why. In the fust place, Lo Cben^yii, in his 
I iH^//if« Shv Ch*i K'ao Shih, under the character cMh, 
p. 57, gives only ^ aa the Honan Find form, not Yot 
m the latter part of the volume, where he trenacribes a large 
niimhor of bone inecriptiona into modem Chineso he mcoii- 
^tly renders ^ by chih, especially in the common 
^ ^ inatance p. 80, column 8, and very 

many othoni, whore he nnderetenda in it^ old sense of 
■ going ”, Strictly, in form, the modem vetaion is not 
found alone, but appoaring in a few compounds, e.g. in W kao 
to a^unce ” or '* to ask for ”, But again ^ might earii; 
have bcMmo ^ shih, md^ it has done sc in such compounds 
as ^ chih^ under which Kanghsi inserte ** ^ ^ *\ ku u?in 

Chih, “ancient form” as the third chametor, Now few 
competent scholars probably whl desire to deny or bo able 
to doubt Karlgren^s statement," in reference to it „hih 

Etymology ^ 

2 A (man). And aa one senw of ft ^hih, Kangbsi gives 
.1^ cA a, to wrutinine, to find out. The argument is not, of 
^lu^, condusivo as to the true identity of \£, but it seems 
to be justified 03 a working hj-pothesis, while if we read Z 

to go, I do not ace how an mtelligible rendering of the 
wxt can be iiuiide. 

On the 8th day, Ehtg hs^" Th^ eighth day was 

mnttr f'*'' “ to 

f the 

feo 1 i., ““ 

wen the day ^ 

' Z),'tr«™rs oy CA!ne„, p. ssff. No. 377. 


JR AS. mi. 


Rr^TE \\ 



Wherk the RAiMBrin- E.vps. 
ShouJdefhJcdc iniscrilMjd in archaic 4,'hincsc charoctcra 
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“ There anived clouds Etom tha East.” Followuig 
stringently the face value of these first two archate characteia, 
wo should get -S' S i'e yun " each says **. But they hero 
stand for the words now written ^ ^ hi yUn ** arrive 
clouds A comparable sentence occurs in Lo's Ffu UsU 
Shu Ch*% ch, vii, p, 26, where tho modem text would be 
^ If dt ^ f™ fwt " there arrived clouda from the 
North ”, but the first character is there WYitten as ^ Jte 
augoicuted by jiit, woman, a word not included in 
Kanghsi, Neither Lo, Wang Hsiang, or Taknda have noted 
that ^ (viz. ^ on tho Bones) is the archaic form of -5? min 
“clouds”. 

" Lady of tlic Bedchamber ^ For the first character, 
gee also \\aiig Hsiang in Ftt Shih Ffu ChH Le» Tsu^n, vol. i, 
p. 6, and p, 36. Takada treats it as tho old form of a rare 
character, composed of hmkh “cava” above 1 mu 
“ eye ", and read yao ” sunken eyes On tho whole I prefer 
the former, A very similar expression ^ ^ Auaii nii 
occurs in tho Tso CAiwm. (See Logge’a Vhineat Ciojjics, 
vol. V, part i, p. 172.) 

ft & tse ych ” Towards evening The second character 
in the original is in form t ** also ", here and elsewhere on 
thege relics written for its then homophone ^ yeh “ night 
Neither Lo nor Wang Hsiang have muarked on this fact. 
Takada, thongh he cites one instance of 5f: i with this value 
from a Bronze, under the character ycA, gives none from 
tho Bones there, but he recognizes the fact when he quotes 
(cli. xlvii, p. 4) part of the very uiscription we arc conflidoriug, 

■* A Hainbow that appeared from tho North." It will surely 
be allowed that it is a strauge coincidence that two out of tho 
only throe known inscriptions containing tho character I 
have ventured to claun as the archaic form of tf Awnj 
Rainbow should exhibit the same sequence of tho four 
crucial words in both. But so it is. A fragment, unfortunately 
very imperfect, shown in Lo'g F./LS.A'., ch. vii. p. 43. has 
*H Sn S hvtig trii, then comes a fracture, and on the 

Jiu?. JULr IDllL 
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rigtit in anotbar column the legend continues witb ^ ^ 

yn pi I “ to (kb) late Motker 1as in tko msoription tuidor 
considomtioD. Moreover* the broken fragment stows the 
remains of the chametor " olouila and the expression 
" towards evening It is plain that in both cases wo have to 
do with a forecast of fcho woftthor, and that an evening 
Rainbow counted for much in the scionce of the meteorological 
divioora, 

" Offered a Hbation to (bis) late Mother I.” It will be noticed 
that in the third column the sixth character from the top 
has been left without a modem equivalent* The coutoxtp 
eapeciallv the three words that foliomake it practically 
certain that whatever was the sound of the syllable involved, 
tho sense must be more or loss as condeTcd above. Takadap 
in hk £u CAow P'ten (ch. Ixxvi, p. S5), hm conjectured the 
modem (but very rare) equivalent to bo a character 
pronounced ian, and written with tho determinative ^ yu 
“spirituous liquors and g chien {kam m Cantonese), 

as the phonetic,” accordipg to the Shuo IFew* [“ There was 
an ardiaic W- or somewhoio in thk group,” writea Karlgren, 
Aruihjiic Dictiojiarjf qf Ohinejse, p, 132.] Takada may be right 
about this, though a fairly plausible case might abo be made 
for cho “ to pour out spirits 

Tho last two characters jjt 2it which to one imfjuiiil ij^ r 
with the tricks of tho Shaug DjTmsty scribes, appear to bo onOp 
are examples of what Chinego epigraphbts call # ^ Ao win, 
or “ conjoint characters ”, 

The Plate b reduced from the original figure of about 
11 inches in height* 




Varuna* god of the sea and the sky 

Blf JKAN PRZTLUSKI 

I N a previous artich ^ I have conneeted Sanskrit and Pali 
bhiim " sea and Pali fHdru " ileaiirt “ sand-desert 
and have ghown tliat these wojrds wore probably borrowed 
by Indo-Aryan from one or soiroral non-Aryaa languages^ 
Malay bamh denotes "low-lying country "sm-ahoro*'^ 
“ sea Tie dialects of the Malay Peninsula have baruh 
‘"plain", "flatland”, 6aro^ "aliore*\ and bdmh 

"sea”. Sometimes the initial is reduced. Tu Bahnar dr 
denotes " marsh ”, “ swampy Jktricti or low-lying 
damp terrain near to watercounoa Annamite has preserved 
the initial but the final Liquid has become i: *bar>bai 

coast", "shore^ "atmnd ” 

Since in Indo-Aiyan we find two cx>n!eapoadmg forms, 
6Aaru and trianj, it is tempting to job with them Sanskrit 
maryUf Pali boundary”, ”, 

" shore At first I had been put oft by the current opinion, 

which professes to explain these worda by the Indo-European 
name of the sea, Latin Irish wtwiV, Gaulish 
Gothic marfi and 7mri{-samit}, Lithuanym mareSj, Old 
Slavonic tnorje. But M. MeiUet called my attention to the 
fact that the words mare, muir^ etc,, which range ftom the 
Italo-Celtic os far as the Old Slavonic^ belong to the north¬ 
western Indo-European dialect (1^4 dinhcies 
p. 22), and that the presencte of tho worda mam, 
marydda in Indo-Aryan, i.c. in the south-east, continues to 
give trouble. The hypothesis of a loan from the Austro- 
Ashitic languages removes all diEficuIty.^ 

It is true that mam and niaryd have diiferent finals. It 
aeema that this variation should be placed to tho account 
of tho vowel-permutations frequent in the Anstro-Asiatio 

^ Suilefkn ts S<fciit4di IS^Q, pps, IPS Ai|q. 

■ .U. JiitEft Bloch cadn mj Att^GtSou to the fact th^t with BahHAT Sr, 
0/a wih caa oonnect Bedgilj ^koor ** delta mbinb-land *\ 
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Ifmguagcf), nnd that wt^ muab posit single r&dicnl vnth two 
distinct linalsp nmrti and *ijiiiri, 

Tlio problom is further amplifiecl if we pursue the inquiry 
on to the Semitic domain. After reading tho article 
summorbcd above Fatter Paul Jouon was so good aa to 
coiTUTiunicate to mo tho following observations :—"Bham 
recalls to a Semitist the woll-known Arabic word baJir * soa ■ 
(and also ^IaT;go river hko the Nila^ always called bahr 
by the natives). Th, ^oldoko {Neue Bekr^ge zur gemithdieii 
Sprachvd$&€n3cfiaft, 1910, p, 93) gives as the pritnaTT sense 
^ dopresaian ^ (rather than * surface *; of, aequor ); whence 
(1) * sea 'p (2) * land ^ * low-l^dag land ^ etc. A feminine form 
bafifet has tho bodsc of" pool ‘ hosin \ * fish-pond and alao 
*land\ * countiy'Sido \ Between bham, imru, and bahr 
Wo have, therefore,, in addition to the phonetic simllarityp a 
quite curious accord in a double meaning, *Bca/ * low -lying 
bndp' or tho lihe. Should not the word bahr, which docs not 
belong to the Semitic m gencm!, have the samo origin ns 
Sanskrit and Pali bkam 1 ” 

In whatever manner bhatu > bahr made its way into tlic 
Semitic domain,^ may admit that fi(ir(u) is very ancient. 
In fact, the Austro-Asia tic word hag^ as frequently happens, 
an equivalent in Sumerian A Delit^sch ■ cites a root bar, to 
which he assigns the following values ^ (o) " on the outaidn,” 
“ outside," " without," whence, through extenaiati of the 
root, bara " out", " aw uy ” ; (t) “ fTfiC apace,” " desert,^* 
in contrast with human settlements, whence thrcjo derivatives, 
gu-bar^rti free apace“frteppe”p^ “desert”, «r-fior-rct 
jackal ”, sigga-bar^m ** wild goat ”. 

The ngreement of tho Austro-Asiatic languages and the 
Sumerian entitles ua to poBit a Palaxj-Asiatic mdical 6a r* 
It must have originally designated what lies outside of 

1 M. Maml Cd-Jim my Bti^tian to Unhfi {Cknie Ethiopian) 
bahr " ol watw ” utid is^hitne baraAa " titwMt ”. 

■ On tho iinAjirgy of Suni^run anil Aiuptro-Aaintio worUd, ef. BSL„ 
ToJ. iiYii, 3, p. 2ifT : aiTct, H CkMnUn. 

* Olmmr, pp. at 5, 
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jp-oupini^ of liuiiinn boings. and, conatiqucHtly, lutciiHivnted 
lands, wild aoimalB, ateppea, deserla, sea-ahor^s, iiiarshe>s, the 
aca itself. All these senses are delmticly attested in the 
vocabularies which wo have taken mtocoosidemtion. 

In Sumerian the root bar, sometimes enlarged to Aara, 
does not modify its initial, and it retains a rather genera] senso. 
In tho AustrO'Aaiatic languages the radical naatimAR diflFcrent 
shapes, and such, and such a word ia spocialLsed tn a particular 
(tense. To the Aii9tro-.4aiatio languages go back probably 
the loan-words in Semitic and [ndo-.^an. Of those 6Jiar« 
itnd winrH aro attested only rather late and appear mainly 
in projrer names. Maryodd alone goes back to the Vedio 
period, and its meaning, “ con linos.” “ limit." b corre- 
spotidingly near to the original purport of the root {cf. 
Smiiorian bar, for which Dclitr.3ob gives, in addition to the 
above posited sense, aUo that of " ondosuro ", " side ”). 
W'e shall have to eianiinc whether there do not exist in V^edic. 
in Uittite, in hlitannian, still more ancient loans. 

* * * m * 

The Voyage of the Arab Merchant Suhtftitaii in /mlui and 
China, composed in 851,i after mentioning tlie mouths of tho 
Indus and the town of Daybul, adrls : “ It is there that the 
coast of western India joins the Barfrc territory, where are 
manufactured the lances called bar&6i. " Evidently we must 
qonnoct with Baruu the ancient name Bharnkaccha, the 
Bapvya^a of Ptolamy and the modem Broach. The non- 
Aryan word bhani, like its Sai^krit synonym ioccAo, signifies 
“low-lying land", “shore", “ swamp and, in fact, the 
compound Bharu-kaixha designates a region adjoining the sea 
and the capital of that region. 

BAaniffaiccAfl) and Jf(iru(6Ai1mi) form part of the geo¬ 
graphical nomendatiire of tho MaltdbhSrata* Analogous 
terms are found in the Diy-mriiopw of tho Ratnayana and tho 
related texts. After the tirthoi of thn Sindhu the “ Bengali ” 
recension names Maru and Anumam, referring probably to 

* Tmiu. G. Frfmrul, m La Ciojaii^ut* dt I'OneM^ toL ^ p* 2S. 

• Bull, dt la Soc. dt 1B30, p^ J9&^ 
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the deserts near the lower course of the Indus, * In the different 
recensions of the Ramdyana the description of the western 
regions ends with the moimtam Asia “ the san-setting ”, 
where is erected the palace of Varuns.* This curious mdication 
is iu perfect agroomeut with the " Geographical CSataloguo 
of the Yak^ in the MahamaTurT ” fed. Sylvain L<Jvi, Journal 
AfifUique, 1915, i, pp. 35 srjq.}, In verso 17 we read— 
Bhanilco B^rukacchem . , , 

that is to say— 

*' The Tak^ Bharxika dwells among the people of 
Bhariikacchn^” 

Now one of the two Chinese translators of this catalogue 
has ronderred Bharuhi by shod f'lcn " god of the water ”, 
which suggests Yaru^a, 

In the Pali Jataha, li, pp, 169 sq., a king Bhani (wc may also 
undeiatand ’ king of the sea reigns in the Bharu county, 
and his toalm is ultimately engulfed in the ocean. 

An analogous legend is probably the source of the sboty of 
the foundation of Bbarukaccha in the That 

city is stated to have been founded by Bhlm, one of the two 
mlnistois of the king of Rauruka, who had managed to escape 
in a vessel, when the capital was doatroyed, Profeosor Ladera 
has recently ahown that the ancient site of Rauruka named 
in the ihvj^tttdqria must bo sought not in Turkestaa. but in 
the country of tho Sindhii-SauTlros, that is m the region of the 
lower Indus/ It appears that the legend of tho deatmetion of 
Rauruka alludes to the same mythical cataclyam which had 
overwhelmed the dominions of king Bharu. 

Bharu being a Tion-.4iyBD name, the legend of King Bharu 
b probably non-A^an. Among the forei^ princes who 


'Poor rHistoire du Riml^raas," Jountai Aj^igur, 


> Sylvom lAti 
1918, j. p. 117. 

» Ihitt, p. 102 . 

» Tbe belting of Jiiaitt 463 leadim h appuaiit that BtumkaccliA 

A elty o[ thfl BhAra , 

und Qtoi^phiM -ran OMiurke^i^ 

ppi- #0 1^. 
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in the Mahahharata brmg pjrescnta to Yiidhis^hiru Aie 
mentioned {ii, 1830} the SildroA of Bharukecche. Everything 
indicates that we are cotioemcd with a world extraneous to 
the Biahmanic civilization, and that the traditions ralating 
to the foundation O'! Bharukaccha by Bhiru sought to explain 
the non-Aryan origin, of the inhabitants. 

The facts underlying the brief allusions of the Biahmanic 
and Buddhist texts may be fepicacntod os follows:—The 
non-Aryan tribes peopling the Indus delta and the neigh- 
bonring regions believed that beneath the sea lay the realm 
of the king of the waters, and that king was reverod as a 
great god. He it is who in the Pali Jatahi is caUed Bharuraja, 
in the Mahdmayun Bhamka, in the ^anidyainj Varmta, 
But, whereas the Buddhist tradition situates liis realm at the 
bottom of the waters, and fixes hb devotees at Bhamkacoba, 
the compilois of the Sarmyana, in whose view the gods 
necessarily dwell upon a tuountnin, would have thb 
extraneous Yoruna enthroned upon the Sunact mountain. 

Hence we can better explain certain somewhat embarrassing 
glosses scattered about in the lexicons, U^adi, t, 7, would 
explain tho word hham by means of bhr, and Ujjvalndatta 
remarks, "hiartui bibharii ivH: bharah jrarai.” The 
Siddhanta-htamudl adds llarai oa, and the Calcutta edition 
oven gives Barir llarai ca in place of ruJim Uami co. 
According to Tnian^-ie^ 46 Bharu denotes also Siva, 
In Bana’s Kadandtan (Introduction, stanza 4) we read— 
naaiJmf Bharvoi cafa^nAujndvayam. 

Mahudeva considers Bharvob ns a dual form, denoting Elari 
and Hara.* Itacems that, after being identified with Yaru^a, 
the non-Aryan god of tho sea had been in later times equated 
with Siva or even with tho pair Hari-Hara, 

Thus we are led to propound the following problem 
Since a non-Aryan gwl of the eca (6orti|fAaf«) has been 
identified with Varuija, cannot the umno of the Vedic god 
be explained as a development of furu ? Here I may appositely 
^ CJ+ M+ Loiicre, ibid,, p, SS, 
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recall the fact that I hove alteadv' hod to anawer an onalogdus 
question. While studying not long ago the non-Aryan word 
jpofana “ city ”, ” capital ”, I was able, with the aupport of 
the Sumerian and tlie Austro-Asiatic languages,^ to go back 
to a Psl£eO'.\siatic root. The difficulty woh to oxplain the 
final member -m. To account for this I brought in the 
Assyrian form bitanu. It seoms that for Varutjji the problem 
takes tho same form. start with an aociont root bar 
enlarged to ianj (Sumorinn) and bant (AiistTO-AsLatic), and 
by addition of tho same suffix -»b we got iortiiMa, which is 
close to the Vodic Vatui^, 

We may even take a fresh step. So long os palana remained 
isolated, it soomed necessary, in order to eAplain it, to bring 
in a Semitio intermodiaiy. But jxUnfia, Yantm are the fimt 
tonne of a series, of which 1 can say already that in the sequel 
it will grow. We are therefore at liberty to reason inde¬ 
pendently of Semitic support and to infer the eEistonco of a 
suffix -na in the Pal ao-Asiatic period. In other words, nothing 
appears to forbid our forming from a Palffo-Asiatic root 
ftoru a derivative *baTUTia. It remains to OEamino whether 
that non-Aryan derivative cao bo the source of tho Vedic 
name Karuno. 

***** 

We know that the Bogharkoi excavations have yielded two 
documents in cuneiform writing which go back to tho 
fourteenth century, being two redactions of a tr^ty concluded 
between the Hittite king Subfailuliuma and the Mitanni king 
Mattmana, In the copy issued by Mattiwaza the Vedic 
god ifl named drtina. whereas in Subbiioliuma's copy tho 
same god is named Uruvajia, 

In a brilliant essay which appeared in 1920 * Professor 
Krctachmer sought to explain thcao names by atarting from 
the word aruiia, which in Hittite denote the sea. Actually 
m the litomtum posterior to tho ffda Varmja is tho god of 

< Boc&tit T, pp, 174 

* ” V«uei. eud di, d*f [nder," WZKil.. pp. U 32 . 
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the sea^ and already la the R^-Yeda he ia in rtlatiion with tlie 
waters. So we shenhl have in Varnaa a giqd of the 
immed by the Uittites Arabia and horrowed by the proto- 
Indjana from the populations of West-om Asia. The foixD 
I7retrt?«a* of the treaty of Subblluliqmar ea wet] a$ tho Vedio 
Vawm would l>e explained as comiptiona due to the play of 
popuJar etjmoJogy* In Drutmna Kietschmer would find tbo 
Indo-Aryan ufw, '‘broad” "large”; hut ho b imdooided 
in regard to tho constituent -i«¥iact. In Varuna^ ha bolievea. 
Of- has been replaced by wliieh in Indo-Aryun auggests 
tho cpitihet^ " broad ”, " largo 
In fine, Professor Kretschmer wifdies to connect with 
Hittito arum "sea ", tlia tbreo names Kornno, Arw^io, and 
Untimna. This method leaves unexplamed tlie onigomtie 
Uruwana. On the other Imnd, the oharacteristie of whnt is 
called " popular etymology " is a tendency to replace an 
unintelligible word by anotber which has a meaning, even 
if inftpproprkte. Now arwjwi "kown", " red^brown", 
baa a meiiming Ln Indo-Aryan* whereas Farwiw h obscure. 
Far from complying with the requiretnenta of popular 
etymology^ tho substitution of Yarmj^ tor Aruna would bo 
contrary to the procedures of such etymology. Lastly, the 
origin of the Hittitc word nrvr^ remains iindeteniuii6d+ 

The explanation which 1 propose takes account equally 
of contacts between Aryans, Hittites, and Mitannians; hut 
my starting-point is difiereut. Given a Palffio-Aaiatio root 
ba/f enlarged in the Austro-jlsiatic languages to fearw, and 
capable of moaning “ soa oto,, we obtain by the addition 
of the suHix -ns a derivative capable of explaining not only 
the Indian name of the god of the sea, Fan/nn^ but also the 
Hittito or Mitannian names Uruwana and drujui, and finally 
the Hittitc name of the sea, aruna. 

Let US dispose first of an initial difficulty. If Farw™ is 
derived from an ancient barn, why b the initial almadv 
modified in Vedic, whereas in Sanskrit and Pali bhartt^ the 
occluaioa b retained 1 The answer to thb q uestion is f umished 
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by the exatdination of a particular case. In a first essay on 
noa-Ar3f^a names in lodo-Aryan ^ I have shown that the 
word Jcasiibola ia formed from an Aiutio-Asiatic root bah 
“ hair prooeded fay the prefijc kam. The same root has 
given in ^nskrit imIei and Mra “ hair " horse-baii The 
two last forme are attested in Vodio, and belonga even 
to tha vocabulary of the wheroae ian^h does not 

appear prior to the AfhaTva-Teda, It seems that the most 
ancient loans are also those which depart the most from the 
Austro^A^tic models; and this seems cenfirmed by the 
antithesis between the very ancient Farw^ and the more 
recent form frAaru.’- 

If Yarum ropreaeata an ancient harti followed by the 
suffix -na, we can at Uio same thno explain the Hittite antne^ 
“ Sea and the naine of the god Amna^ who in the treaty 
of the hlitamu king occupies tho place of Var tina . In studying 
the pair bttarii\fmm I have shown that in certain Austro- 
Asiatic languages tho imtial undergoes complete reduction^ 
o.g, Bahmr Sr, or. The non-cKicIusion of the initial, which 
passes from b into v and finally into zero, accounts for the 
series haru-^ Furujia, arum^ 

Previous mterproters have been seriously emburrassod fay 
the variant Prwwnwa. contained in the treaty of tho king 
Suhbiluliuma. Tho name of the other party to the contract^ 
king Mattiuza, is presented also under the form Mattiwamp® 
which showa plainly that tho redactom of tho troaty wem 
tised to doublets characteri^od by the equivalonce im ^ n. 
Further, M, Beu^’eniste annpunces to me that in Hitt I to the 
writings -w- and -uwa- are equivalent and that he himself 

* MdmaitiM it kt Soci^ St 1031* pp. 307-S. 

■ Al cCmcercn the hmititloai hernia Uu? jojtbli fi and p flOto, fer CEAmpJD, 
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proposes to prove it ahortly. Tho result is that Varu^ 
could take tho form Utuuiaiut, 

The piecediug obaorvotdooa doable ua perhupa to cotnprehond 
another word, the enigmatic niarianni of the Mitanoi treatj. 
We have Already recogniiod in -anni a Mitanni finaU 
Slariannir which dasignatea a people, hae been brought into 
connEKition with Vedic 7 ?idry« ‘'young mau “hero”,^ 
But the context tuakea us expect a term of loss vagueness* 
The Auetro-Asiatic root *man^ equivalent of fwar^i* and 
origin of the Sanskrit mArgada, may have desiguAted the 
peoples of the boiders, of tho desert, and the vicinity of the 
sea. ^VanhnHi recalls the AfaruJbaioi cited in Ptolemy's 
G&>^mphy^ If thin oonnaction is not illusory^ we can 
TocogruEe here derivatives of variants maru and *fnan. 

V # * * * 

In the preceding discusaion, I have asBnmed provisionally, 
along with Piachel * and Kretschmer, that the Indian belief 
whicii makes Varuija god of the sea^ far from being late, as 
certain writers believep can go back to the beginning. It is 
true that in the Vedn Yanina appears zuAmly as a god of the 
sky. To explain this double character Kretachmer supposes 
that tho religion of tho AryAoe developed m two opposite 
directions. One esetbn adopted the BittUo Axuua, god of 
the sea ; these are tho ancestors of the Indians, who during 
post-Yodio times continued to recognize in Vanma e sea-god* 
Ajs for the Indians who pmetised the Yedic religion, they 
amalgAmated Ammi and Asuru^ the god of the aea and the 
god of tho sky. The worshippers of the sea-god regarded a® 
heretics tho$o who made Voruca an Asnra, and in tho end their 
belief prevailed after the Vedio epoch* 

This theory hAs recently been criticized by A* Berricdale 
Keith.^ This scholar regards os improbable a sebsion 

^ DtHmsitou In KiviRhmiirp 19^, pp, S sqq. 

* Supra, p, PI4^ 

* Pt^., J I* ti ; cf* pim.^ TP* ]S, 18. 

* Cf. SiuS., li, 124. 214: Xnliard. O^nuMiri, i, 7 ^ p. 1T3. 

* 3r. Jlvdi MtmDfitd TofNivu (1930), pp, SI-04* 
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bctwoeii the Aj-yans who woreyppod the ged of the and 
those who confLuied Varu^a with j\siira. He does not mo 
any reason lor auppoaing divergences in the ancient Aryan 
rohgion and prefers to hold to the views expounded in The 
ndtglQti and Phihsophtj of the Veda : the Aryans had already, 
from the most aaoient period, a g«l of the sky, who 
subsequently bocamo Asnra, the I^rd par casre/fcBco, 

This controversy toicca a new ospeett if we assume that 
the name of the god Varupa is derived from a Palneo-Asiatic 
root. Bam denoted originally that which is outside human 
sooic^. In the eyes of maritime peoples the zone exterior 
to the tribe is the marsh, the inundated area, and, by extension, 
the sea, I have shown earlier the pre-eminonco of sea spirits 
in the Austro-Asiatic mythologia.i But for the continental 
Aryans tho sea could not have the same importance as for 
their neighbours. In the Vedic roligion a sovereign deity 
could not TCsido at the bottom of the oooan; he had to be 
enthroned on high, in tho light, on the top of the world- 
mountain. It was therefore inevitablo that Vanioft should 
attach himself to Asum, god of the skj’, and be conJused 
With him. Nothing forbids us to affirm that a section of the 
Aryans always remained faithful to the A astro-Asiatic Varuna, 
god of the sea. 

At the close of the Vedic period tho Aryan colonics of 
northern India wore situated principally in the midway valleys 
of tho Indus, the Ganges, and their affluents, while tho deltos 
and coasto were still peopled by tribea fundamentally non- 
^nn, Tho increasing mfluenoc of these latter show^ itself 
m religion by tho development of Buddhism, Jainism, and other 
loss known sccte. Among tho men of Madhya-defia \'anir;a 
IB still worehipped as god of the skv. For the peoples of the 
sea he ia principally a sea god. The introduction of tliis new 
divinity into the Aryan mythology- marks tho weokeniag of 
the Brohmanic orthodoxy and tho ontry of recentlv 
assimilated populations upon the scene. 

ih’pp, ^ ^ ' 


Mathara and Paramartha 

Bt S. S. SDfiyANAIlAYANAS 

Reader in JnduiJi Phihmpkjfr ETniPeripif^ of 

JT Ims been auggeatecl by Dr. Belmlkur * that the oiigiaal 
conimeDtary on the Ktifikd^ which was 

tranatated by Faramartlia into Chinef^, wa;^ none other 
than the Mdiham- Vriii and that such differences as there are 
between the two are not different in kind feoni the mrintiona 
between different reeeaabna, isuoh os the Ctiiiese and the 
Japanese^ He cites several instances of agreemczit between 
the Chinese conmentary and the Afdlfmra-Vrtli, one of 
the most notable of these being the initial stoiy of how 
Kapjla came to impart the teaching to Aauri, A cloBcr 
examination of the two commeutat-ics would, how'ever, 
seem to reveal eertain doetrhml differences of some mi- 
portanoe, variations such as seem not to bo susceptible 
of being explanied away on the basis of differences of version. 
These differciiccs throw considerable doubt on the possibility 
of the Miiham-yftti having been the original translated 
by Panunartlia, It is the object of this paper to set out 
the results of a fairly full analysis in ado by ibe present 
writer. While no positive eooclusion is possible^ it would 
appear that Professor Keith^s suggestion of both com¬ 
mentaries having drawn from aome common original is, 
perhaps^ the most plausibk vjcw\ 

It ia proposed^ in the first mstanee, to note tlie main 
points of difference between the Ahlifiara-VrUi and Para- 
mart ha's commentary as we have it in M. Takakusu‘a 
transktiion.^ 

(a) The commentary on the very first veme seems to 
show a great similarity between the two^ such a similarity 
as would suggest a borrowing. This m in respect of the 
story of Asuri‘'s imtiatiDii by Kapila and the fimt promulgation 
of the fiatiikhya. The Himilarity is not, however, its close 

* Cbmin^jHiC^i^lcrn 1/1-^. 
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DA it might be, and it Imcs a great part of ita lorcc when 
it b notiKl that tlie atory Ggurea in th^ Ja^-niatigala, a 
CDttimqntajy of unknown date and anthonihip^ which ecoma 
to have prccoded the in any case.* 

Kapila, according to the {French translation of the) Chineao 
vemion^ merely aasertfl jlimri's mpymmt of the hnuae- 
holder'e life in the first instance. Only to a eecond inquiry 
did Asuii respond, saying that he did enjoy that life. Some 
time later KapiJa rettimed, repeated the aame words and 
received the ^me reply* Eapila then aaked him : “ Canst 
thou keep thyself pure and lead the life of a traAwM?-cdfm 1 ” 
“1 can/* said jVsiiri^ and thenceforth began to lead an 
ascetic life. In this version^ the stoiy makes little sense. 
The MafJiam-VfUi tells us that Asuri was asked three times 
if he delighted in the hoie^holder's life^ each time after 
a thousand years of that life^ On the firat and the second 
occasions he said he did enjoy the life, but on the third 
he replied that he did not. Being asked why^ he replied: 
** Because of the thrt^-foM misery*” Knpila promised 
to teach hini the rotnedy therefor, if Asuri could lead a 
brahifka-carin^s life. Asuri replied that he could^ gave 
up his wife and children, followed Kapila, and became his 
beloved disciple. The difference between the assertive 
and interrogative forms of Kapila's address may bo due 
bat to a difference of idiom* But the Qhmeae version 
nowhere gives esepression to Asim*s dissatisfaetion with 
the householder's life; the later question abont capacity 
to lead a pure life and the subsequent renunciatioD are 
thus unintelligible. The account given by the M^hara- 
Vrtti is very clear* and it is difficult to imagine how the 
Chinese account could have been so scrappy, if based on 
that of ilathara’s. The supposition Keems not improper 
that both drew from a rather cryptic original, of which 
3ilathara made better sense than Paramarthap It has to 
be noted that the accouut is also 

t Iniianr HUioritse^ QmrUTiy^ V, iU, -tlS-Sl. 
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unintelligible, in that Asuii is represented as discontented 
with the householder’s life Irom the first. Here at le^t 
one may take it that Kapila came a second and a thud 
time to teat the strength of non-attachment before imtiating 
h« pupil; the Clunese variation has no such merit. The 
ja^.jffAiujnla account has the further merit of occurring 
where one might properly expect it, S.e. in the commentary 
OP verse 76, which gives the history of the propagation 
of Sauikliya teaching. In any case, it seems more likely 
that Mathara and Paramattha drew from a common 
original, than that the latter drew from the former. 

(6) The next point of difference is of ooosiderahle im¬ 
portance and occurs in the commentary on versB 3. The 
five subtle elcroentfl," says Peramurtha, “proceed from 
aham-Mra ; they are prodneta; but they produce the five 
jnahaMms and the itidnyas', they arc productive; that 
ia to aay, the subtle element of sound produces ethereal 
space and the organ of hcaiing, the subtle clement of odour 
produces the earth and the organ of smell," and flO on. The 
doctrine of the origination of the (fMfriyas from the tan- 
matras is foreign to the Samkhyo of the A'driftw. as *i- 
pounded by any known Sanpakrt corameutator. It has 
greet effinitics with tho Vedanta account of evolution. The 
account given by Paramhrtha here is not an isolated lapac, 
since it occutB elsewhere too, in the commentaries on verses 


8, 10, 26, and 55. and ia implied by the commentary on 
vers© 34. Thus, oommenting on fttahad-adi toe co kar^m, 
Mathara says (and with him Gaudapada): "wa^dn 
ahanticatah paRea m-^ttatrdny ekodak-ndriyam paiiCa-niaM- 
bhmni co"; while PaTatnarths, probably expanding a 
aimilsr original, goes into greater detail and says: “Nature 
produces rtuJtat, nvuhtl produces ahai^-kSm, ahath-kara 
produces the five subtle elements, the five subtle ckmenta 
produce the sixteen others, that is to say the eleven orgara 
of eenac and of action, and the five gross elements.” Again, 
in commenting on verso 10, he says: " The sixteen categories. 
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i.e. tile five orgnaa of eeiisc and the others have for cause 
tile five subtle elements,” while aceorduig to Mfi^luLrn and 
othera the five ian^ttiaiTas and the eleven organs have aJ^ui- 
IcSfti for their cause. The conuDcntarv on verse 26 
enumerates the ten or^iis and their mode of functioning. 

The organ of hearing proceeds from the subtle clement 
of sound and is related tn nature to the gross olemcnt, 
ether; It perceives, then, sounds alone. The organ of 
touch proceeds fronr the subtle element of touch and is 
related in nature to the gross element, air; it perceives, 
then, contact alone. The five organs of action have 
five functions. The organ of speech, combined with the 
Organs of sense,^ is capable of articulating namics, phrases, 
and letters of the alphabet, The hands, combined with 
the organs of sense, are capable of taking, holding, etc., 
or ttcoomplishing any mechanical act whatever," In venre 
64 WE are told that each of the organs of action, except 
speecli, has a five-fold content, “The hand,” says Para- 
raartha, “ which is composed of five objects, is capable of 
seizing the five objects, as when it fleiMa a pot of water. 
As the hand, so the other organs of action,” This view 
seems to be definitely committed to the doctrine of 
kara^. This apart, what are the five objects of which 
the hand is composed-the ton-njat™ or the mahaMiVoi i 
Maihara saer^ to mention the tan^iras.^ but either sup¬ 
position IS difficult to justify on his view that the organs 
evolve from oAnm-iiira, indepecdently of the lan tMcitraa 
and the tMtha-tAHias, Mfifiiara's view would, therefore, 
seem to require some account of evolution like that of Paru- 
martho a, which makes the organs of sense and action develop 
after and in dependence on the toii-nw/ms. 

Ai^iu, in commenting on verea 56, PnramartJia like 
Gandapsda and unlike Mathare, gives a resumd of tlie 
evolution of the aj,d too, Paraniartha says 

‘ Combln* krec Im nupumt de, nom. 
t'arit Mini 
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tluit ^hafk-kara produc^^ th^ subtle elements whieh^ In 
their taro, produce the eleven ergana and the five gross 
clemenla. 

It haa to be noted that verses 22 and 25 of the KariMs 
seem to contain a distinctly diSerent teaching about the order 
of evolution. In commenting on these Paramartlia fieema 
to lay no stress on the order mentioned ; and he cannot 
be taken to have contradicted the order that he expressly 
lays down at least in four dillcreiit lilflcea, Presnmablyp 
these vcTBCs are to be treated as not teaching a dehnito 
sequence or as not primarily intending the soqneneo 
mentioned. It must be remembered tbat^ when one speaks 
of Paramartha commenting, one has to understand the 
commentator whose w^ork Parsmartha translated ■ for 
there are places where Pammartha speaks in his n^ii person, 
cither amplifying tho commentary (as in verse 51) or dis¬ 
agreeing therewith (as in verse 8). 

The sequence of evolution adopted by Paramirtlia baa 
some affinities with the account given in the Tamil etassio, 
Mani-n^eiahir which again has affinities with the epio 
account of the Ssiiikhya m the Maha-bhdrala,^ Here 
the organs of sense evolve from the fmM-bhu(as: "Prom 
ether (proceed) the cvolutes called the ear and sounds from 
air the evolntes called the sldn and touch,and so on. Aa 
in Caraka’^s account^ the are not separately 

recognized. The origin of the organs ol action is a little 
obacuie, being indicated by the phrase imn^mkku 
vikaram^y I this may mean that they axe oiodifieations 
of the skin (ttui), or that they result from a combinatiou 
of the sense-organs and their sensations, already mentioned i 
ntt with some str ainin g of the textp it may menu ** being 
Qvolutes, functioning in combination with these (organs 
of sense) Such an interpretation as the lost would make 
that account identical with that- of Paramartha, which 

^ MAiilEoSknkl occeuat of the isaJhkhjR/" Jimnai iiuft^n 
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apeaka of eoch organ of action m capable of thh or that 
function^ cofnbif^ wi^A the organs o/" Wliatcvcr 

be the precbe meanings it aeems clear that thei® was an 
earlier aecouiit of the evolution of the indmjas^ which was 
different from that of the orthodox expoaitora of tho 
Samkhya of the Kiiriids* And Paratoartha (that ia to 
eay^j hisi original} seenis to have been indebted more to this 
account than to a more usually current account like that 
of Matham. The liypothesia that such accounts are due 
to a Inter attempt at ayncretisin (between the Vedanta 
and the Shiiikhya) h not very plouRiblc ; for the attempt 
must have been made before the fifth century a.i).» and 
it la strange that it should not have been ytilii£ed by such 
professed Vedantist comtnentatora as Vaeaspati fond pre- 
auroably Gatnjap5/la and ilatham)* With this wo shall 
pass on to note other points of difference^ 

(c) The account of inference in the commentary 

on verse 5 agrees with that given in the on N^ga-Sfitraf 

1, 5, and in the It is inference from the efieet 

to the cause, not from the part to the whole, na both 
Gau^apada and Mathara make out, citing the infcrcucc 
from the brininess of on© drop of sca-water to fchc similar 
taste of the rest* Inference from effect to caaBO is inoluded 
in inferenoCr according to Ma|>hara. Paramartha'a 

original seems to liave greater affinities with Vatsynjona 
than with ^lathara* 

(d) Exhibiting the rc^cmblancea between the pradJulna 

and Mathara says that the latter, like the former, 

is one; and Gaudapada makes the statement even more 
expbcitly,* Faromurtba differs and says that ta one respect 
purum la the pradham, in that the former Is multiple. 

This difference is noted by M. Takafcnsn,* 

* YaihA vimdHnm ^mdh&nftm lofM pmdhumt MdharTn^ 

ry6pl efcq Aifaro^cuA 

^msa^m Hi (jlfo^nz). tJfciJni toiAS ^ pum^n 

npsf cAoA {Gaii4^pAdayr —Vcfafr 11. 
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(s) ccMjperation of the tkpee mcationed in 

verse 13, b explained by Paraiwartlm on the ground that* 
^ id^^icst soulj and not being independent^ 
they arc capable of doing something together. There b notliing 
corresponding to tie words italic Lssed in tie commentaries 
of MatharSp Gaudapadap or Vacaspati. 

(/) In the introduotion to verse 14 Paratnartha agrees 
with Vacaspatij but not with lUathara or GaudRpada. Being 
composed of the three has been explained in the case 

of both Nature and its evolntes. Wh^it about 
etc. ? These, too, arc shown to bo common to both in the 
next verse. Thus Paramartia; while Mathara aaya that 
etc., are plained of the in vcm 14* 

having been shown earlier in the ea^e of the tn;ak£a. This 
difference h not of much import. 

There is also a difference in the exposition of the phrase 
t(id-vi]H^rifaffa-''bhdvalf because of the non-esiatence of the 
contrary. Tib m how Paraimlrtha uuderstanda it: 
** aisivekitva, etc.* follow from being oocnpoaed of the three 
gu^. Knowing that the six chamcteristics are in the 
evolved, wa know that they exist in Nature too. ' How 
do you know that ? ' If the eoutrary were the case, then 
they would not exist at all; in other words, if we auppraaa 
the six properties of tlia cause, i,e. of Natnio, the sist 
properties of the effect cannot exist any longer”. This 
ia akin to Gani^padab comment: **Aa, where there arc 
threads* there ia cloth; the threads are not one thing, and 
the cloth another. Why ao ? From tha absence of the 
revcE$a (they are not contraries to each other)" (WHsonb 
translation). In so iar as it bears on the arguntent in the 
versOp this can only mean that, since cause and effect must 
be of like nature* and the uncvolvcd is the cause of the 
evolvedp the former must also poaaesa the qualities of 
etCp, known to exist in the latter. This agrees 
in substance with what Pammartha saya, tho illuatration 
of thread and cloth bebg common to him, too^ Malhara's 
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own meaning m not veiy clear. He, too, usca tlie cloth and 
thread illustmtioti^ saying, wbete the tlyfeada are, there 
the cloth and eei-sa. He who eeca the evolved seca 
the unevolved too; and the yoffin who ean boo the pradAdna 
secs the evolved as wel]. Hence, because of the abeence 
of the contraxy (i.o. pr&!^utnabl 7 the perception of the one 
without the other) the unevolved is shown to possess 
kitm, etc. What is undei^tood here, too, seems to be only 
the cauBa] relation, though it is not even as clear as in 
GauiJaiMda's account. Assuming that Paramartha was 
faithful to the origlnnl in Ids tninslation^ timt- to 

ha%'e been more eiuboTutt^ thiiii either Gauijiapada's comment 
or Maths ra"s, and the suggestion that both the firat two 
iKjrrowwi £ix>m such an originub condensing it in different 
ways, is not without force. Vacaspati's interpretation 
is very different and refem to the absence of the triple nature 
(of pleasnre, pain, and indifference) from the Spirit,^ 

{g) In explaining the phrase kmtxxlyartham pravftteJ cOi 
Paramartha sets out in detail the futility of our efforts to 
secure release, if bodies alone existed. Even the practice 
of cremating bodies would have no merit, but would^ on 
the oontraiy, be sinful, if there were no sou], for whose beneflt 
it is to be performed. No such exxKJsition is found in 
Mathara or Caudapada, Matliam undeistauda a refereneo 
to the purpose of the evolution of the j>radAau<t. That 
purpose is isolation and this could not be if 

there were no souL This is Iiow the J^yQ~rmngald under* 
slanrls it, while Vacaspati and Gaudapada adopt the same 
aensc as Pararnartha* Thhs is another instance of Para- 
martha agreeing with GaudapMa rather than with Mathara, 
suggesting the derivation of all three with variations from 
a couinion original, 

^ Tbo £tiildr of Uio In tho CbcvkimirilH piita In 

* fooleola ojplalmiTjj; tho phnwe u inferring to abooace of the continrv, 
ijt, liom the luiovolvDd, and suyt Oits u vhaX Mivhftra ineianj, 

Tho DxpliiiulJoa £i not cooTwitm^ but If tliKt ft SlathE&tn'tf lUGuiing, it 
differi froia hath Vacaaf^U'i ittwi PjminiufliiA''i iiii)dorttiL£i4jiig of tins 
pbnue. 
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(A) hi ^pkiaing the jurying mcidonce of birtlia Para- 
marthap unllko Mat kata* say a that, if there were but oao 
Spirlip sU wonaeu in all eoantriea would conceive nt the 
aame time, and give birth at the *sainD time t* bop alone 
or girls alone. This oxplanation ia not fonnd in Matlmra 
or Gaiid^^p'ida, though the difference ia hardly gignifioant. 

(y) Paramnrtha's account of etc., under 

verse 23p differs from that of Matkurap which agrees with 
that of Gaudapada. Yanki and niyomi are forms of d/mrjTxa, 
WTiat Malhara calls yauia is counted as nlyanta by Pars- 
nrnrtha, i.e., ahim^t sfitya^ asirya, bmhm-<)ftrya, aparigrahah. 
The sab-divUiioTis of aa enumerated by Paramartba, 

do not correspond to the onunieration of yama or niyama 
by Alafliara or Gnudapada. One wonders how for the trona- 
lutor is at faulty as he oleatly m the footnote on page 
L009, where ho has misunderetood Gambqiiidti^a enumeration. 

(it) The finit line of verse 2T reads thus in the translntion : 
^^Thc imims is that w]i!nli discerns. One says that that 
organ is of two Idn^ls (i.e., and fcirinewfri^)/^ 

This corresponds to Bhatt&tpala^s reading ; ** sfxmk^lpakam 
aim manah, ubhaydlftuihim indnyam m sddharraydl 
more than to the usually accepted teading of the Kdtika, 
The yiuattation of tibhay&ltnakaiva given by Paramartha 
is that of a pemou who is an artisan among artisans and 
an orator among orator^. This is similar to^ but not identical 
with, Mdfharass illustration of Devudatta being n shepherd 
among ahepherds and a wrcstlej* among wrestlers. 

The example of discernment cited by Paramartha is 
distinctive, A mrtn finds that there is treasure and food 
in a certain place ; ho resolve.^ to go there to feed and enrich 
himself^ Such acts of discernment and judgment constitute 
the function of the nuina^. 

There is a distinction made among the organs which 
is peeiiliar to Pammartha. There are some organs that 
apprehend distant objcctSp others tho^ that are near. They 
^ Sms Thf Xanlu^ Uaivetwly of M«dm% p, l^S. 
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have a two'lold object, (1) to avoid daog€x„ (2) to protect 
the body. Tho former belongs to the ejea and ears, ’wiiich, 
s^iog and hearing objects from afar^ avoid the danger. 
It falls to the other eight organs to protect the body; they 
perceive eight cla^a of objects, each one of which corre¬ 
sponds to an organ J this permits na to regulate our body 
according to the objects. Ail this disqokition has no 
conntcT-part in Gandapada or Mathara^ 

(J) Paramartha seems to waver between two seasce of 
Is it iarc awareness or a unique awareness 1 
Vacaspati adopts the former sense, while Mathara and 
Gaodapada adopt the latter. Paramartha'a words seem 
to favour both views. Thus be The eyes only see 

forms, and that is the function of the eyes. It is only a 
perception incapable of discemment or handling. The 
other organs^ too^ act only on their respective objects.” The 
first and the third of these sentences favour the notion 
of awareness, while the second sentence convoys 

the idea of bare awareness. 

(m) In explaining, under verse 31* the teaching that 

purusdrtha alone is the cause of evolution^ Paramdrtha 
saya : " The soul has the will (tJioAm/i?) * you have to niauifest 
yourself and find for me a solitary existence (l.e. isolation) ^ 
To obey this will of the soul, the three produce all 

the organa.” Wo are here presented with a soul that has 
a will, a noHoti not easily nECOudJablo with the Siaihkhya 
eonceptiou of 

(n) To explain the tninsmiasion of cognitions to hucMAip 
the analogy is employed of funotioimiiefi passing on the 
money collected by them to the lung. This analogy is 
oaed by Vocaapatij too, but not by Mat-hara or Gaudapada. 

(o) The sis ioAa$ mentioned by ParamErthap under 
verse 39p are blood, flcshp tendon, aemeu, brain, and bone- 
This enumeration agrees with that of Vacaspati^ with 
the exception of marrow* which la substitiitL-d for semen. 
Gaudapada, too^ mentions the koias, hut Ao^ not apportion 
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tbcm between the two parenta. This is how the appro- 
printion is iiwidc by— 


rdf<L*piUa JfdffclKn JtoraiMriAo 



Faiktr 

MMer 

Father 

Ifortcr 

Father 

tloir 

Tciu^oa 

£^kin 

TwHion 

Timdon 

Kttir 

BUxscI 

Bon* 

BiiKid 

Bone 

Blood 

BotbO 

rkmh 

hSimvf 

llMh 

’SitklfDW 

Flwti 

Seoif^r 


Both in the eaumenition and the appropriation there \b 
greater sEmikrity between Matlmni and Vacaspati than 
between 3inthara and Paramiirtha. 

(p) The word ** lihgain *\ in ¥ersc 40^ U explained by 
MatJiam, Gaud^^p^a a^id Vacaspati aa kyfx-yuklam. 
Peramartba, however, takes it to mean “endowed vrith 
the mark of subtlety *\ and explains it thna: “ The aubtle 
body migrates through (several) exiatenocs, and it is that 
which sages alone see, (That is why one says that it has 
the mark of subtlety.) ** Such an explanation is certainly 
not derived from MSthara. 

The bhavaA that are sanmddhiica are explained by 
Paramartlm, under verse IS, as dispositions acquired by 
good deeds performed in a prior existence, llathara and 
Gaudapada explain the wortl as meaning connate (mAo- 
fpotiiui). A connate disposition may be dne to good deeds 
in a prior existence; but such nn idea hardly squares with 
their being connate with the divine sago Kapila^ in the first 
cfeatwn (Oaud^pada and WathaTa). Dispositions acquired 
by earlier acquired merit ore doased as prak^ikd by 
Gau^apada. 

(r) The explanatioTi of the term adtiyaltniiixi^it^i is 
different in Paramiirtha and Mathara, the former agreemg 
with Gaudapada, and the latter with Vacaspati, Paramartiba 

they are internal contentmonts^ because they are pro- 
duced in the intellect^ ah^m-ham and fiiaaaji; they relate 
to Nature, Means, Time, and Luck* hlithara says they 
coneem the self (tioth ho and Vacaspati use the words 
atfmmm ^fdhiidyn }; they are caffod Katurej Means, Time, 
and Luck. 
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Tlie explanation given of by Pjiramartlia, 

thougb difltinctivep conab^ of nothing more thnti a trans- 
Utbn of tho nameSp sucb aa would have been felt neccssaary 
in rendoring tho oommentary into a foreign language. Thna, 
nmbhas is rendoml as labricating water, Mitein as moving 
waterj and so on. The tranelatorT M. Tokakosu, gives in 
a footnote* the explanation of these terms as given by 
Fujiip the Japanese commeiitator. 

(j) Damtn in versi; 51 is explained aa gift* in agreement 
with Mathara and Craudapada. Bat there ia a long tale 
to explain how gifts secure siddkL A Brahman m hated 
by others^ seeing wbich* be becomes an ascetic. Then, 
bb master and fellow-dbciplea^ too, hold him in hatred, and 
do not conunnoicate knowledge to him. He betakes him- 
self to a distant village, saying to himself: "‘In this village 
there are no Brahmans ; T can pass here my sunmicr retreat,'" 
During hb stay he gets many gifts. He give^ what b 
snperfiuous to his friends and a^^uamtanccs ~ he givea of it 
even to women and shepherds. At the dose of the summer 
retreat everybody makes him gifts of the triple staff, the 
water-bowl, clothes, etc. At the approach of the festival 
of i^akra he asks the villagers who wish to accompany him 
to Ms village to see the festival to brmg him each a present. 
Having arrived at hb plaocp he betaken himself to his old 
master. Choosing the best of the gifts, he offers them 
to Mm ; the rest lie distrlbutea among his fellovr-studenta. 
Then they all begin to love Mm. His master, in return 
for the present, cominuidcates knowledge to him* By 
that knowledge he arrives at absolute wisdom and fmal 
deliverance. Tbb perfection is then ac^juired by gifts. 

There is nothing like the suggestion of such a story in 
the MGthaTd-VfUi. And the hand that embroidered it 
could not have been Faramartha's, since he has here a long 
note of hb owDp giving a slightly different explanation of 
the acqubition of perfection by gilts. This mddhi called 

* tir frun^imi iCBxir^m Oritnh iv, 103S. 
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sada-pramudiUit^ te sap, i» crossing by uniTeraal love i 
a roan wlio, after having been hated by all gives away all 
his goods in alms and makes himself toved by alh gfliiua this 
perfection, Huiee all wish him to attain deliverance* It ifl 
not hero a question of pleasing the roastec and fellow- 
disciples by acquired elsewhere. That atory should 

have belonged to the original translated by PaTamartha. 

There are also some other differences between Slatbara^s 
exposition and that of Paiainartha^ Thus^ extcmiinBtion 
of the three kinds of misery can come about, according to 
the former, by uha^ iabda, or while Parnmartha 

inaistfl on culk^yanA in every case. The recognition of 
six stages of contemplation and eight elements of adhyagaw 
is again peculiar to Paramartha. 

{1} Pammilrthft^s explanation of staiuA* in verse 54 
is distinctive. The lowe^5t rung of creation is styled a pillar^ 
because herbs^ trees, mountains, and rocks support the three 
worlds. 

(u) in verse 58, ia rendered by Pammartha 
os incertitudej not as desire, the sense attached to it by 
known commentatora in Samskrt. There is ako in the 
Chinese comniciitary a discussion of the meaning of avgakl^r* 
That name is applied to Nature, ainco it is beyond the domain 
of sense; ita existence is known all the same, for the reasons 
given in verae 15. 

(v) Puru^sya utomnam praM^t in verso 59^ is rendered 
by Paraniartha as “having obliged the soul to manifest 
itself This does not agree with any Samskrt commentary. 
It has ttbo the demerit of not squaring with the illustration, 
which Pararoartha Tenders thus ; “ Just as an actor appears 
on the scene and disappears^ after having represented 
some one." 

{w) ^SuJfcwaidrcifPf^m, in verse 61, is rendered as ddicai^sS€^ 
in agreement with the Jayu-ftranyddt w'hich sap that the 
word means $uk§inaiaram There ia no reference at 

* Ajuria fl^iwir r Jri?: Hft « nHntipMttM 
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all to the b^hful Indy of good birtb^ who accidentally 
expckfics herself and thenceforth retires for ever in confusion. 
There is agreement with ^Htham (and Gaudopada) in 
treating the two lines of the verse ns independent, and m 
the disciiBsion of Isvata^ spontaneityp time, etc., as the 
cause of the nniYersc. But the dbeuasion seems to come 
in abniptly, as introduced by Mathara and GaudapSda, 
so much so that it baa given room for Tilak to postulate 
a ioet JtdrtJtd; Paraniartha^s intToduetlou, liowever, is Jiiore 
natural and almcist convincing. Tbia is how it goes: Thus 
in the world a man secs a woman endowed with ej(celleiifc 
qtialities; then he sees another woman who is the most 
excellent of all ■ be thinks t “ She is the most excellent and 
she is unrivalled* ” In the same way, Nature la the moat 
delicate of the twenty-four principles. How do you know 
that ! Because she docs not bear one*s gaze {is invisible)* 
One may object. This view is not correct, because the 
isolation of the soul does not come about from its seeing 
Nature, For the preceptor, who considers l^vara to be 
the cause of the world, says; “The soul^ ignorant; and 
separated from Nature, oouteuts itself with ]oys and sorrows; 
Ijvara alone can send it to heaven or to hell ** Because 
of this, Nature cannot be Ubemted, even when the soul has 
seen Nature. The subtlonoas {d^iiwi'esst') of Nature cannot 
then be proved. 

Then follows the dbeufision of t^vani» etc. Thb more 
natural way of introducing the discussion strongly suggests 
Paramartha^^s dependence on a fuller commentary than 
that of Mathura, while at the samo time it makes needles^ 
the pCkstulation of a lost HriJfca.* 

(ac) The explanation of verse 67 is very peculiar and 
makes little Bensc as it stands. Because of full and perfect 

* Tiris pie»riit wt\i€‘r Im* ftliewq in hi* CMlUlnii of ihs JLdntd how 

the number Kventy of ihp Saplnli may bo ooceunu^ fwr bj ufniLtin^ iret*& 
05, ftJi tbff dunrw vorulan ind trAAtiii^ viitM 72 and 75 u nddiLkind 
by Intet himiiLi. Any GOluidc'nitio'n of tko vtizAM nuentianoil (atoutb- tkiii 
jirMfduiT, while there h nothing of ony wtIgM to be ui^ed it* 
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knowledge, it is flaid, dhantta, etc., have no loiigejf any 
influence; transniigratioii is arrested, aa the body of the 
patterns wheel, whose moveroent one interrupts. But 
sorely the point of the illustratioii is not the stopping of 
the wheel, hut its oontiouiag to gu round even after the 
potter has ceased to rotate it. The words of Panunartha^s 
commentary make it clear that the Ftcnch translation 
is not at fault, The idea of juna-miihh' finds no place here, 
though that woold seem to be the more fitting answer to 
the question, posed in the avutan'M to the versa. If know¬ 
ledge gives deliverance, why are you and I not yet Ricasod ? 
As it b, Paramarths would seem to say that release comes 
only with death, as shown by the introduction and the 
commentary on verse 68. If the Buddhist monk was not 
mistranslating or miainterpreting the original, we seotn 
to come across a Saihkhya untainted by the possibly Vedanta 
(adioifa) notion of 

(y) Ono of the points of similarity strongly relied on 
by Dr, Bclvalkai for hb thesb b the paniUcliam in the list 
of Saiukbya teachers between Kapib and I^vara-Kifoa. 
But the parallelism b not really very dose. These are 
the Ibte according to— 


Uld 


KapiU 


Aiori 

Asuri 



Ho-km 


mwkm 

%jim^ 

Po“Pctli 

Yttlmllp 

i^nn-Krt^A 

Dfivmla 


Dr. Belvslkar would identify Po-poli with Devala and 
thus moke the two lists identical. But between Ultka 
and l^vara Ki?oa there b but one teacher according to 
Paiamarthti, whereas there are at least three according 
to perhaps more, if praMrfi in ZteTOfa-prohAr^in 

is tuied in the ordinary flense of riOsten*. Here, again, 
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dependence on a commop origmal aeema far more probable 
than dependence of one on the other. 

From a conddemtion of the numeroiLa major pointa of 
difference it wouJd appear that the Maihara-Yfiti eonld 
not in any case have been the original translated by Para- 
martha. There m a probability of hia having ntitu^ed it 
to write a eomiiientary of hia own ; but this does not deaervo 
much coiiaideration^ eiace there are clearly placca where 
he baa remarks of his own to offer and he ofFera them in 
his own peJMn. Such a procedure would have been up- 
necessary had the commentary been his own. There are, 
at the same time, points of agreement which strongly suggest 
their dependence at least through a common ojHgLnah 
Such, for mstance^ are the following i — 

(1) The tioatment of uviinddAi, and as 

{fddilionttl defects, characteristic of Scriptural means of 
meeting miHery, over and above the defects ip the meatts 
known to perception; 

(2) the esrposition of the four kinds of non^eristence 

in verse 7; 

(3) the criticism of the Vaifcsikas and the Bnuddhas, 

under verse 8 (though Pammartba, in an indepctidcnt note, 
sajTi the refutation of Buddhism ia an elenchi}; 

(4) the mention of five functions of the in verse 12, 
instead of four, as by Vneaspati; 

(5) the illustration of in verse 18^ 

by the three sons of a Brahman, one happy% another ex- 
citable, the third stupid ; 

(8) the illustration of aufeiitxi, in verao 19, by a hkik^ 
lcK>king on at eamsarim ; 



of the pot with fire, and of a Brahman taken with tJucvee, 
and consequently taken for a thief; 

(8) the illustration of the union of pufu^ and pfoirii 
by that of a king and hia subjects; 
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(9} the dc^r^tbn of the vital aim and the tTeatuieat 
of them as fimotiona of all the thirteen organs; 

(10) the cksaificatioii and illnstrotion of the forms of 
bondage, tindejr vems j 

(11) the understanding of in verae 46, as 

equi^-alcnt to doubt, and the story of the fotjr disciples 
of a Brahman, which tlioiigh not narrated in detail, seems 
to be implied by Mathara ; 

(12) the story of the deaf man who is unable to hear and 
perpend Samkhya teachings and so on* At least two 
instances have been mentioued already of greater agreemont 
with Qaudapida than with Uatham. A consideration 
of these makes it alike impossible for one to entertain 
Dr* Belvalkar^s view or to hold that Paramartha did not 
draw on the material that was used in tlie Matham-VfttL 
The suggestion of a common original for both seems thus 
the most plausible one*^ If, thus^ it is no longer certain 
that the Moiham-VfUi was the origina! translated by 
Paramartha, the date of the former becomes unsettled. 
There Is no reason to be sure that it came before the fifth 
century A,o*j or that it necessarily preceded even Gaudapada’s 

lorp if Mathara drew from another orJj^nalj Gau^a- 
pada may have drawn on it too, and not on Matham^s work. 
In all Buch speculations a further study of the Chinese 
version^ in the original tongue, may be of inestimable 
valuer 

MAUHASr 
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Grammatical Sketch of the FlC'Temer 
Language 

liv PAUL SCHBBESTA 
TfiuLifaiATED Bt C* Op BLAODEI^ 

Translator's Preface 

rpHE tfAiialatian and puljlication of this article have been 
' nnavoidAblv delated by the of other work. 

For typographical reasons the Sakai wordH, written origmally 
ID the Anthropos alpiiabet, Lave been transcribed into the 
alphabet of the Internationa] Phonetic Asaociation, and aa 
explanation of aome of the synibob me& may be belpfnL 
The ft b about mitlway between cardinal vowel No. 4 
(French “ dame ") and No. 5 {the FreDob negative pas; 
the t is about No. 3 (Frencb “ eat ”); the ffi b between tbb 
last and the a in the Englbli ** kat ** \ the o b about No. 2 
(German Rek ; tkc i b a closer variety of the preceding; 
the * b apparently n very bigk nentral vowelj flometking like 
the high nentral vowels that occur in Northern Welsh and 
Russian \ the e b like the Malay neutral vowel tj lower than 
the I but generally ratker forward and moderately high i 
the aba much lower variety, which in a previous paper I 
represented by ce, as the author had described it as resembling 
an open German d, I am not Hure whether it is a rounded front 
vowel or a neutral one. The a b about No. 6 (German voll "); 
the 0 about No. 7 (French " eau \ the n b a closer variety 
of the last. It does not appear whether the i and a are quite 
cardinal Noa. 1 and S respectively^ or slightly lower j the 
I and h represent aeml-vowela (Englbh y and in respectively), 
and are abo used as the second parte of eertam diphthongs. 

The c and j are used here to denote not true palatals^ but 
palatalbed alveolars like the corresponding Malay sounds 
usually written cA and / respoefcivelyp The corresponding 
fricative b a sound between Englbh s and lA, and the 
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ooTTespanding nasal ia here represented by p ^ the g ig tlie 
relar Dasal, in Englifili and Afalay written ng ; the n ig further 
back and is described as being pIiaryDgal; the H ii also 
probably a pharyngal rather than a velar frlcaliive^ tbongh in 
a previous paper I had represented it by e * the ^ is the 
glottal stop; length of vowel Is indicated by nasalization 
by Word stress is not indicated, as it always falla on the 
final syllable of a word. 

C. O, B. 

Inteoditctory Note 

The present article is im outline sketch of a Sakai dialect. 
The Sakai are a people of the liiUy intedor of the Malay 
Peninsula regarding whom our knowledge b still inooraplete. 
They are racially and cuJtiirally quite distinct from the 
Negritoa and all the other races of the country. The Sakai 
are divided into two cognate stocks, the Ple-T^er and the 
Semai, the difference between them being most marked in 
their speech. Of the S^ai language of the Bataag Podang 
region in Pemk wc poaaesa at any rate pretty full vocabularies - 
but nothing of much importance has as yet been published on 
the Pic language. To the following gmuttnatica] sketch two 
short texts have been appeudech 

Grammatical Sketch 
Numemb 

I, 2. nor; a* ; 4 ro:bpedoB(pedot = here-'J; 
5. lelwB^. E.g* ned hnad^ one night *' j nor Unod^ (or nor 
tenob^n) “two nighta"; be’ gees "titree months"; nar 
pana^ m balai ma kuad “ (after) two ycara he retuma to 
(the) child 

There are aI»o prefis-formfl such as pinei “ one " ; panar 
“ two ", e.g, lamar ptaei “ take away one '*; saniar panar 
" throw away two "; s bant? “ wo three ” ; ar barnar "we 
two": ka>an bsmar “you two" (dual). 

Namea of the fingers (not used as numerals, though people 
dn count on their fingera and toes: two fists together = 10, 
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And both fists put on the toes = 30): !♦ kBpt" little finger ” ; 
2. pedl^ “ring finger"; 3, koiiAmAr "middle finger"; 
4. tonle’ " index finger ” ; 5, tube; " thumb "* 

Personal Pronoam 

L Used, as SvbjscL 

Sing. 1st p, le:; 2iid p, ba; (lab = “thou there*''); 
3rd p« na; (i or iR eeems to be used only »» object), 

Plui. 1st p. (indualve) s; (exclusive) keni, kani, kaude^ ; 
2Qd p. pob’n, ; 3rd p. Hag^n, ug^n (or u:n), ns; ug^n 
is used as a 3rd p, pi. of persons whom one do^ not see, 
much like the German " maix ” ; nag^n on the other hand 
is tiaed of such as are near at hand. (It is not quite clear to 
me whether it is not also therefore used as a 2od p. pL) 
ne(n) cd’n " they cany away ”, But perhaps this ns ie 
only a plural particle. 

Dual; (indasive) ar nar, ar beiuar “ w<* two "; (exclusive) 
ka^AU bsnar, ka^an bsrear “ you two ", 

“Self”; 1st p. sing, dori®; 2iid and 3rd p. sing, esri^ 
(abbreviated ci^), e.g. le: dari^ " I myself”; ha corP " thou 
thyself ”; na esri^ “ he himself ” ; se cori^ " we ourselves “ ; 
cari^ paPuig^n *' Pduig himself ", 

Examyies, —Ie: ho:d " 1 want "; io: h 3 :d ie: ge:i " T want 
to eat ”; ta Is: b3;d ge:i ge:I. ie: |e “ I don’t want to eat , I 
don’t care to ”; o:g, llb?n ge;i (for o:g Ie: ib?u ge:i} “ give, I 
wont to eat". 

Ie: itng^u “ I am afraid " ; ha hatug^u " thou art afraid ’*; 
ba ig^aig’n, ha tanog’n " be not thou angr}', thou dragon ” ; 
ha bab^ ge:i “ thou caust cat " ; ca ha ne: ea de:g^u “ whom 
(dost) thou see in (the) house ? "; lia[m> keog tata Icared 
" thou, listen to Tata Karei [ ” (this was said to me by 
a boy). 

na jio oa " he makes fire ” ; na dob na tsrgo;b “ she here 
she smears (oil)"; na dca;!) "he c.'its'*; na kabis " he 
is dead ", 

®(g) iegjo:g “ we shift (camp) ” ; ® kenba «(ff) jefn[j:g 


Jiun. JITLT 193], 
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*- we tmiij we shift (cRmp) ” ■ w m cebijib " we three 
we go ; m htume^ m(m) jo:g “ we three we shift (camp) " i 
m keh kameg^ we cat shin **} kani he:d^n saleg^n we 
want to sleep **; kande^ na “ we here *\ 

The me of is aot very clear to me. 

^ag rib wA tnl you (or they) go thither ; oag^n p&b^n 
lip:d^ pob^n eabg^ you (pfuruf ?) want {plurnl T) to 
sleep^ ng^n jaen^al goi^ og^n a^kcd^n kamnid ma iarog 
'* they (the) Uving people, they carry (the) dead into (the) 
forest 

Used 03 Object. 

The pronotme used for the subject are also used for the 
object^ but they are then put after the verb and tnay be 
accompanied by the particle 

E.g. e:g ma ha " give to thee ; erg ma uag^n " give to 
them ” ; ie: ihad Se: (or le: ihM ina le:) ** 1 love myself ”; 
fe: ihad ha (or Ie: ihSd ma ha) ** I love thee "; is: ibid 
zn^na na " 1 love hiin ; le: ihsd m (or Ie: ihod xoAtt)**! love 
08 I ler ib^d iiag^n (or le: ihad ma nag^) I love them 
It would not be correct to say ma na in place of mgiia na. 
ma na^ ^ " outside (Malay ia-ftiar), e.g. tej ma la^ *"ptit 
(it) outside 

3. [feed aa Po^aessive. 

Tr\Tiereaa the relation of object to verb is indicated either by 
putting the pronoun after the verb or by means of the particlo 
ma, the poesesaive relation is only indicated by suboidinate 
position. 

E.g. male:^ do: ha ? “ where (is) thy father ? ” (literally, 
where father thou ?; male:? do: nana I " where (ia) his 
father ! " 

But if t%TP is used instead of na (or nana) it precedes 
instead of following the noun that denotes what b posaesaed, 
e.g. malo:? ceri^ do:? (or male:? d? do: 1) “where (b) his 
father ? 

Other examples: de:g>u le: *"my house ”; de:g?n ha " thy 
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bonso ”; de:£?D na (or de:g^a oana} " his house ” ; de:£^]i it 
** his house ” (when the person is far swaj and aot m sight) * 
d^ig^n ae "our house” {inclusive); de:g^D kande^ “our 
house ” (escloeave); de:^^ pab^ "your house ” {the “yon *' 
being plural); de:g^ de:g>u mn, or de:g% ug^ 

their house the im or ug^ conesponding in use to the 
ih of the siogtilar. 

ca ha ne: eu [or jelaog^n) de:g^ na ? " whom (dost) thou see 
in bis but ^ ; nar pana^ na balai ma kagd. ih (after) two 

years he returns to hia child ” ; na gnrl ma do:{l[) dada^ i!i 
** she sits with her breast turned towards here (i.e. towards 
the giotiud) literally **' she sits towards here breast she ” ; 
na eaco^ li *' she sorrows for her grandchildren ”, 

Demonstratives 

nn^ **thisi hete^*; na? “this" (further ofi than nu^); 
tui "this there**; tc: ^‘that yondere-g. pen^ol a nu^ 

this mnu here"; penpal a na^ "this man"; peii?oI en 
tui ** this man there ; pen^ai en te: ** that man yonder ”; 
c3 a na^ I " who (is) this ? (Eeply) pen^ol “ a man **; 
la:^ a na^ ? what (is) this? " (Reply) batn “a stone " ; 
gurl a na? “ sit down here (close by) **; gurl a na^ “ $it down 
here (a little further off) ” ; guri en tni “ sit down there **; 
idad " to put j to lay down ido:l en a ** put here (clo^e 
by)"; ido:l en a na ? “ put here ”; idod en tui " put there ” ; 
xdod en tai " pat yonder (far away) **; idod en |ero: " put 
yonder (quite far away) 

nado: “ this c.g. go:b nado: ** this foreigner ; o:g m ie: 
nado: " give me this **. 

The following demonatiatives denote progreesively 
increasing remoteness: nado:; nanin; nana; naua tui; ua ha 
ba te;; na te:; ua ha te:. 

ih do:Jl le: Ihhx cib ** tonday ** (literally* “ day this **) ** 1 
will go **, 

Relative 

There is no separate word for the relative^ the relative 
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clause being merely co-ordinated with tbe principal clause, 
e.g. pea^oi Iti idak (abbreiiiation oi Se: la: dak) hatop a a kabii 
" (tbe) man I saw formerly, be {is) dead 
Interrogative^ 

C5 who ! e.g. CO a ? “ who (h) thb ! ”; oa(r) taal 
A ua^ I who did this 1 (fieply) tatl le: “ I did ” ; ha 
no: en de:g^D ? ** whom (dost) thou see in (the) house ? ** 
la:^ what ? ; e.g. W,^ a ua?" 1 " what (k) that t 

Instead of there is also mob oi ■" what ? w^hat's the 
matter 1 

“where?”; e^g. malo:^ da: ha? “where (is) thy 

father ? 

ilo:^ (or jdlo:^) keno 1 what (is thy, im, etc.) name I *' 
iud: hubl lha ? “ hast thou yams ? **; ma: hubi lelo: hoi ? 
hast thou yamsj or not ? " (lelo: ^ Jblay kalauJ} 

It does not appear to me that there is any particle used to 
introduce an interrogative sentence^ 

Substantives 

Formatim oj the PturaL 

In general the plural is similar in form to the singular and 
only recognisable as a plunil by means of the contextp But 
there is also a plural formation made with the help of the 
prelix man (or ban), e.g. from [url, maniml “souls of the 
dead ; ^en^al, msnpen^ol ■' men people i }ehu^, 
maniehu^ “ trees ; atadi msuatl^d “ elephants ” : taqk^ch 
mantaqk^el ekplmnte ** ■ bamug^ mamuainng ** tigers "; 
aIe^, manalc^ girls ; caco. moncaeo “ grandchildren 
F&mwilion tif Substandoee from feriA bg means of the injuv^s 
AD oad on. 

canug^u ** hnmmer from co:g^a to beat ' eauib 
'* path cib " to go ” ; cantr “ knife ”, cer ” to cut ” ; 
ksnarjer " dance karjET ** to dance ""; ganahag^ iiong 
gAbag> “ to sing ” ; cauarccr ornAmental design ”, carcET 
" to make ornamental designs ” , c^nabal “ rottaii rings 
round a blowpipe ”, cabal " to wrap round ” , eanas " plaited 
ring made of rattan or the fibre umi batu om ” to plait ”; 
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ca^kul) '* plaited cap for the blowpipe quiver ”, cakjo:b “ to 
peel baric off a tree ” (from which it may be inferred that 
the Capa of quivers were originnlly made of bark) ; panlei 
** spatula used in preparing arrow poison ”, paUs " to prepare 
poison by cooking ” ; kaoioib cacn? ** roof thatch made from 
the aicu* ”, karob “ to split ” ; bsnalel “ a sort of table 
made of bamboo " ; baleil “ sleeping place^ sleeping mat 

fffHifCT* 

Sex is indicated by the addition of words meaning " male ” 
and “ female ”, 

—Tfic anbjwt comca firet, and b often repeated 
by means of a pronoun^ e.g. kared na gurl baUg^ te: 

Karei be sits up above ” ; Inrl na akog^ ga.lo:g^ adek 

the soul ol the dead man it hangs on the galogn adci ” * 
ng^n Inrl ng^ ge;i laxaf habi " they (the) souls of the dead 
they eat (the) shadow of yams”; na hala na kobis, ng^n 
pora^ en nis ih ” (when) he (the) Aalfi he dies, they lay (him) 
in his mat ”; pdl^tug% na o:r “ P^luig be commanded (it) ”, 

Even when the subject b a pronoun it is still usually 
repeated; e.g. ha hatag^n “thou thou-(art)'afraid ”; le: 
itug^u I I-(am)-afraid 

Nevertheless^ sentences often occur without this redundant 
pronoun, both when the subject is a pronoun and when it is 
a gubstantive, e,g, la pud£:u ta kesbig Ya Pudeu (does) not 
die ” : le. cib ma larog I go into the forest ” ; le: cid |alog 
jehu^ 1 climb on the trees ” ; kani he:d^ia nabg^n ** we want 
to sleep ” ; ha(M) ke;>g tata kare:l ” thou, listen to Tata 
Karei ”, 

The jeniiive is cotnmouly indicated by putting die word 
(unaccompanied by any preposition) after the word on which 
it b dependent, e.g. mktl lua(r) Imi bore: I ” big as the bead 
of Karei ” (a description of my own bead); jemsg^n jehn^ 
“spirits of the tree^” (tree spirits); kanro:b cacn> “roof 
made of the cnctf' ”, 
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The daim ia mdicated hj th^ piurticls tua ; e.g, oTg* ina ha 
“ give to thee **; o:g ma Hag:^ " give to them ** i o:g moaa 
Hi ” give to him ; one <yiii aay either o:g le: or o:f ma It: for 
^^give me " j kareii tia ceksll ma ie: ** Karei he ia angry with 
me " ; p^l>[iig>n na o:t ma pa asa “ Pelaig he commanded 
(hifl) akter Abu '\ 

The can also be mtrodtjcod hj ma^ but more 

uBiially it follows the verb without the particle; e,g. le: 
llio:d Iti Or le* iha^d ma ie: I love my^If ”; it: iho:d 
uag^(a) or le* iJio:d ma €tag>(u) I love them ”: le: Lh 3 :d 
kuod orle: ihoid ma kuod “ I love the child (The first ia 
said to mean “ 1 love this child ” and the second I love 
children scd quaere^ bagnrn ma knad “ ho teaches the 
child " ; ug^a hnbi they eat the shadows of 

yams'*; na tahoh maulm-I calaka^ "she beats the wicked 
soub” ; na leg hmg *She knows (their) hearta; itg^n 
agkfd^n kamnid “they cany the dead ” ; ng^n onrr dcig^o 
k^Muld they bum the hut of the deceased 
The particle ma^ which indicate the dative and accusative, 
gives the directive sense to e.g. kui ma boI ii, nik>ii ma 
kfd it ** the head towards the setting of the sun, the feet 
towards the rising of the sun ”p i,e. west and east, respectively ; 
ca balas ma knod ih he returns to his child - na ma: ma 
de;g>n he returned to (Ms) hut " [i.e. he went home); aa 
jdd^n ma ma msntala: they turn into {= become) 

snakes, into beasts 

The loaUtve ia indicated by the particle ea; e.g. na targuL 
en flg^n she puts (them) into water but the sentence also 
occurs without the particle: na tsrgnl og^ badbud^n “she 
puts (them) into hot water ”; ng^n p alah ea de:gn ** they 
leave^behind now in the hut"* ug^n psra> alali ea nli i{li) 
“they leave-behind now in his mat”; ug^n egB en koi 
raho:g>B “ they open over (his) head the gnhie ” ; tod ea os 
“ roast iu fire ” ; po^sl en aiiEii " cook m a bamboo ”. 

.dd/eefiwEr^ 

The adjective follows the substautive, e.g. tugd naaa amei 
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** tbis child b snLiJl ” t Inii go:b cakEl ]Ea(r) kni ** the 

foreigncT^a head (is as) big aa the head of Karei”; l(e:) 
femug dara msrPa ** I blow away good blood ** * penpal 
boas “ bad man ” \ da targnl to og^n bedbud^a ^en^al calaka> 

she pots mto hot water the wicked people '\ 

Comparison of Adjeciive:s* 

cak£l ” big "j oakEl marlin ** bigger ** (raarPa = goodp 
better "); or &&kci *" big ” ; cakei gagid^ bigger ; cakd 
msrl^D ** very big, biggest The partiaU of comparison m 
e,g. cakiEl ma{rj !^^i kare:i **(aa} big as the head of 

Karoi 

Sbgn 1st le: cib t go, 1 ihaU go'*; 2nd p. ha otb; 
3rd p. na db. 

Ph lat p, (incliisive) » cib * (excliiBjve) kani cib; 23id p. 
oag^n cib ; 3rd p. uag^n cib. 

Dual (iucluaive) ar nor cib or ar nar am cib we two go '' i 
(eicluflive) ka^aa banar cib “ you two go 

The past tense is formed by the word hoj which precedes 
the pronoun; hej ie: god I have (already) eaten*"; 
ha| ba god “ tbou hast (already} eaten ” ; hof na geu “ he 
has (already) oaten ”, etc* 

It is characteristic of the Sakai dialects that they lack the 
verbal particle la (with ito aecondary form ba) or ma, 
found in all the Semang dialects. 

The frequent repetition of the pronoun has already been 
mentioned; e.g. ie: itng^n (for la: la: tog^n) " 1 am 
afraid ”; ha hatug^n ** thou art afraid 

Imperative. 

cib ma sarog! ” go into the forest! "* i lenla Leglng t “ don^t 
laugh 1 ”; oig, Hb^n (for le: ib^n) ged! ”give^ I w^ant 
to eat! ” 

ferfrj precede the principal verb without the 
intcrvcQtion of any particle; e.g. la: ib?n gad or le: m3f ^n 
ged ** 1 want to (or I shall) eat ” (Malay mi* mahan); 
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lib^n tEd^, iib^n litemJly “ I ml] go, 1 will eat", means 
1 will go to eat " ; Its tab^n thou canst sleep 

(dialeetio Malay mu btskA luhr}i fB liaid^a talsg^Q; “we 
wont to sleep ** i kani ho:d^ labg^ “we (exdusLve) waot 
to sleep *\ 

Ncgalims owrf ProhibUiveA 

a go^i “ don^ eat ** (Malay rnaJban) jpara^ a 

" don’t drink ” (Malay jwi^n min^m} ; je a bglug or 
tenia leglng ** doii*t laqgb ” are prohibitions and the use of 
a in them should be noted. 

The ordinary negative is ta ; e.g. ie; ta god “ I am not 
eating’^; ie: ta g^ge:i liternlly, “1 not, not eat 

me-ans “I don^t want to eat ; ta ie: haid^n (of ib>n) 
sabg^D “ I don’t wimt to sleep " j ta le: Ug “ I don't 
know " • tl t5i g&ge:i or ti ta ie: g^ge:i, literally “ not yet 1 
eat ", moans " 1 haven^t eaten yet ” ; ta Ie: boid^a ge:ige:i, 
ie: “I don't want to eat, 1 don't earc to **; ta ft ha:d^n 

labg^a " wc don’t want to sleep ” ; ta and ta seem to bo the 
same word, only varying in individual pronunciation. 
Foffmlian of WordA 6^ R^upUmtion, 
ge:lp (gedgo:i), gaged/' to eat ”; bad^ bsdbnd^n “hot “; gas, 
gisgoi “to live'' ■ jag, jegjag “to ahilt from place to place*'; 
cib. oebeLb “ to go " ; neljtioij “ ant-eater " (" Ameiseiibnr ”); 
eoroet “ to engrave ornamental designs The tendency to 
reduplicate also causes the repetition of prononns, as already 
illiistratecl. 

Texts 

About Ya Ft^eu^ as related by Dalenip near the Jemhegn 
River, Perak. (Granny Pudeu is the deity of the Pie Sakai, 
fihe rules in the realm of death and she fudges the dead.) 


Qs kobit pen^sif 

(When) he dies, a, maa, 

se eeni:^; 

TTc make a hut (over him); finished. 


n ku:b, 

we bury (him), 
ee pera^, 

we cany (him) out. 
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DA hag^ ivirh ma debad^n ga1o:g^D mai* na Icars i&U 
It filcsj (tie) fioui* It ri$e3 t<j Galogn Moi, it dries fleah 


(i.e. its fiesh dries). 


na tan^ gani 

it descenib^ talk other souls 


na cib, aa 
(with it)^ it goes^ it 


akag^n gala^g^n adelc. 
lisDgs (on tie) Galogn Adek. 


na gnrl jng^n-ln^i na akag^n Mtk-laiEk. ng^n inrl. 

It sqtiata (by) daVr It hangs at night. They (the) soula. 


ng^n ge:i laNoi hnbi^ b^rak 

they eat (the) shadows of yams. (the) shadows of fraits. 

la {iud£:iit la maniurk na garl 

Qraziny Pndeu, grandmotlier of the rouIst she sqaAta 


ma do:(R) 
in this direction 


dada ik na gnrl 

her breast (i.e. she 


ia monitirl nm doih dada ih, nn huo^ 

with her breast towards the ground), she sorrows for 

eaoo^ ih. na toboih msnlnri calaka^. 

her grendehildreUp she beats (the) wicked souls. 

la pude:n, na tar gad Dg^ badbii:d^ ^en^al caUJca^» 
Granny Pudeu^ she puts (into) water hot (the) wicked people, 

ba namcni, bn na kg hu:g. 

then (alie) examines, then she knows (their] hearts, 
nn targu:! bib?, na targud lenro: th enag?n.- 
She puts, finally, slie puts far from her into water^ 


na ^id?n naa ta|ti^ ma mantsla:. k pnd£:n 

they tnm into snakes, into beasts. (WTien) Omnny Pudeu 

na tarsold^n kanbfa s, mul (or marl], 

she hos'finished^ dead we, fmiahed, nil together, 

b? na terts tarhsr ma «e; tarsolj tarh^r, 

then she lets winds blow on na; finished (the) winds, 

tin na baln:d. l&aig^n inrl psca&t 

Water she leta-riae+ (The) bones (of the) dead are-brokeHj 
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ikA tsnna:^ gUgas^ £a pud£:ii 

she brings back (the) people to life. Granny Puden 
ta kssbiSr I kared na ksbiSp 

does-not die, (she) Uvea ; KareJ he (he does) 

ta gisgas, na sarapa se 
not livcj ho (is) like us. 

Abaiti P&iAtg, (The Ancestor of the Plep tus rival being Karei, 
who according to the Pic b the aneestoE of the S^inang.} 

paPnig^n oa ot nefirah selai, 

Pciuig he commanded (that one should) clear a elcaringp 


negUt 

fell (trees), 


sail negUf na curr, 

(when) doish^ feUmgr he burnt (them). 


an o:r ag^n rui jaiia+ habit 

he ordered (that) one (should) pUbt mdlet, yama^ 

poL khai^ teluit gak« harag^n, 

sweet potatoes^ ubi gadong, bananas, ttbi kSiadi^ ubi galU, 

jago:, buit. paPuig^n na e:r ma pa usu 

maize, sugarcane. PSluig commanded (bis) sister Asu, 


na reualt dara^ P3, na aglud^a, 

he cut (the) blood (or breast ?) of (his) sister, he took (it)* 

na vuBx, na pera^ ala£. nar hu^ad^n 

he scattered (it)+ he left (it) then^ (After) two nights 

na bip cuual ja^^, ua tohau na kala^* 

he retamedp (it had) become millet, it dpened, he cut (it)^ 

tig>ji tatoig^n, ug^n mau iig?u jaglo:g^ap 

people took (it)^ people went-home, people threshed (it)* 
lasih, lalag ea o:t» ug^n ge:b^b 

poonded (it), roasted (it) nt (the) fire, people winno wod (it)* 

ttg^u rog^m po>ulp ug^u gaga:i 

people put (it into bamboos), cooked (it), people ate (it). 



Discovery of the lost Phonetic Sutras of Panini 

Bt bachu viba 

rpHE -JraHyifei mentioos, for tlie first tune, the 

^ various constituodts ol the aneicnt seisnce of phonetics : 

^-ran^rm* i ' 

^ 1 Tifw: • I^p- 2. 

At the present day oo work contemporaneous with 

the above and comprising oil the said ports is to be traced- 
111 general, the Prtttiiakhx-as and the still later Siksaa deal at 
Bufficieotly gre^t le^gtli trodilional Sanskrit phonetics 
of their own times} but the common source from which 
Patanjali derived most of bis quotations, which was after¬ 
wards used by Candiagomin to form bis V oriifl-fu/rtw, 
and which has been extensively quoted and reproduced by 
subsequent commeotators of such high repute as .Toyaditya, 
Jinondrabuddhi, the author of Proirjyd-So»i?«iAa of the 
Jain Sakataj-ana School, Sratidbara and a host of others,* 
was little kiiPWD till recent titnes. 

It was in the year 1879 that SvamI Dayananda Saraavati, 
the illustrious founder of tho Arj-a Samaja, discovered this 
work , from whero and how we are never told. The very year 
?n^»n^rTl«?T ^ i 

he published it at Benares with a Hindi comtuentary of his 
own. Hitherto tho hook has attracted little attention from 
the scholarly world. Even so late as tho year 1927 

1 Seo notM on dw tost in the foUtnrinii pnge*- 1* “ «8nite*nt 
thmt in ioMrt-teiMfaWnT ■ tommEntwy on A*t., Bhnttojidlteiu <jnolei tlm 
Biltimji at thia tet in SidUMute'fcinipiiJr, whem Iw Iwa nirtfiged 

tli« Mt- aiSt"* awnding to hb own plan, he peat Oiffewut pln^tia 
iatiae. Tteeo *W attributed by the ouUior oi ihn oommeotarr Sfiiu* 
fuanomiwA to BbaUojidtkrito himeetf. 

• TJ. 1936 = ISTO-W, 
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Dr. Sidcilie^vam Varmi, in hb work Critieal SiuHes in ih& 
Phoyiclic Observations of Indmr^ GrammanaM, has mado no 
uention of this (He hag obo ignored Candra'a 

and has referred to Caturfidliyayika by the title 
Aiharm-vedii-pTati^kAya, which h really a different tesh^) 

Sv^i Dayananda Soraevatl ascribed thia work to Pacini: 
On what Authority wo do not know. A prolonged search hatA 
failed to bring to light the original JIS. Tho Board of Trustees 
of The ParopakarSoI Sabha at Ajmer were good enough 
to allow mo to examine thoroughly the records bequeathed 
by the late Sv^L TIictc most of the MSS. of hia works ar& 
missing. The MS. was certainly taken away by some of his 
disci pli^ either during his lire time or after his death. To judge 
bis disciples more libenilly, it might have even been presented 
to one of them by the S^'Widl himself. I accordingly very care¬ 
fully made a list of all Ms disciples, and instmeted a friend 
of mine, who was appointed by tlie D.A.V. College of Lahore, 
to make a final search for Svami Dayanauda SaraM^atl's 
letters, to keep a keen eye over the houses of Svaml^a disciples. 
Six motiths' labours proved of no uvaiL So that now wo do 
not know whether the colophon of the MS, is responsible for 
this Ascription to PamoJ as the author, or whether SvamT 
Dayauands Sarasvatl had made his own re&earehes and had 
arrived at this conclosion. None of the works, begimung with 
the Mahahliasya and ending with the Aibihkuustiibka, which 
derive quotations from our work meutions the name of the 
author. 

Tt stands undisputed that* having been quoted by Patunjali, 
it must be a very ancient work. 

The question that first of all puts itself before us is whether 
there is any reference in literature to Pai^ini^s authorship of 

^ Tilt* boot WM by p{, Ylfv&buiilhu for ite pAajftb UiuTmity 

OricalAl Sflties. 
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a Sik^. The veisified Sikaa of Plfigalacaryaj^ wkich is 
popularly known an the Pamnlya-^ik^f begins: 
fip^t im ^yn (all the tbiw recensions). 

This cfltabliihes that Panini did compose a k^Lkea work* foe 
otherwise the statement is void of relevancy. Besides, a 
comparative atudy of this Sik^ wdth the Fama-nitnw of 
Candragomin leads irresistibly to the conclusion that^ fust as 
for his &ibtIa-Lakmiia and other grammatical tTcatises ho 
had leeourso to the works of Paiiini* sbnUarly the basis of his 
I'<irna-.rK/ra5 must be Pa^inean. That the present work is 
tha basis for Candra^a V^rna-sQim^ is established beyond 
doubt by a comparison of the two works. 

The first verse of Candra is ootv unfortimately lost to ns in 
original, and is available only in ita Tibetan versioop which 
runs: — 

Jam, dpah gzhOiK n^r, gyur^ jm , 
fhyay. ^6h<xL h \ NmmkAah, rlm\. 
kts. tab. ^w. byuii. cAiA. Im* hs, ni \ 
yaii. day., ffyen. bslyod. rim. ;pQS. 
kha. nail, ftyra. rifK di \ Gms. 
rmifm* dc^ ma. thay» hi, ht, rnam, 
tc^, Man ] yi. ye, AM. du. hin. dtt. 

*yro. ba. gun. de. sym J 

Dr. Liebich renders it thus:— 

Was aus Himmel und Wind entstehendp atis 
dem Kdrper emporstoigendp alhn^lich In 
Munde sich ausbreitet und, mit den Organen 
und den bciden Thatigkeiten (mi?] yeremt* 
zum Znatand voti articulierten Lauten gelangt, 
das ist das Wort (TT^)- 

I Bee th« copimi’iitftry pfobluhed in tlw! BcTLim uditioa of : 

fipiTftrfTi i 
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This veree m Indnivajra metro was essentially the 
the opening ver^e pf out work— 

niOf.iit. w^vryt, i 

Candra tried to improve upon Paoini by making the additioa 
q/ the two prayaliMij in the third ijiiarter, and has further 
made the second quarter uniform witb the othem hy making 
the first sjllnblc heavy. 

Now to come to Candra’s sutras proper. These exhibit the 
same order in treatment as those of Pacini, the nthanas 
being dealt with first, the kttraw, the two prayatnas —the 
abhyattlara and the hu^ya—eomiiig next, followed by the 
varieties of vowels and semi-vowels (with the exception of r), 
Of these, two (31,48) are taken over from Papini, and twentV" 
five are merely a verlial reproduction witli slight changes 
made in the construction and sequence of words in order to 
have a more uniform structure in which the name of the 
stham, karam, and pniyer^mt always comes first in the 
nominative singular, e.g. — 

i«Tf%^nhfhrT^T*r, S. 3. 

s. 16. 

S. 22. 

To this class may also be added five more eutras, except 
that three of them (8, 29, 32) do not recognixo the lawa! 
(which wore probably used in reciting the Vedic texts only), 
while two others (4, 6) include i and » in the category of 
kantha-iSluia and kanthoMfm lespcctiveiv. 

To these C!andni adds sixteen more: One (1) is introductory, 
two (2, 14) are adkiiSm-aiUrai {PHT WTW, one 

(21) enumemtea the abhyantaim^prai/ainas, one (18) clears up 
the student's difficulty in comprehending what the Jtaranos 
are for letters other than dentals, cerebrals, and palatals 
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WR'*nrr:J( four others (24, 25, 34, 35) touat kavo 
originnllj been taken from Patfini, though they have not 
survived in the proeent mutilated test 

■^nn^* throe (41-3) define hragva, dirghn, 

and ptuJa, three (44-6) are loan siitfas from ApddA^yi 

iqtmTT; i, 2, 29^-31), and 

the last of thwe is ^in^TTW^TTflttfr « vowels 

are either pure or nasalized 

These correspondences are of the same character as those 
between Candra’s grammar and A?tSdht/SyT. 

The following is the test of Papini’s ^ik^-suiras. Short 
notes have been appended to most of the aphorisms. Tbc«e 
embody references to authors and works which have directly 
used Faptni. 

Pdsifii’s SikeS-suints 

w^nTTr^Twi: urtTTft 

xi; m i [q i] 

Metro: upaj^f. This and the next verse are very early 
specimens of the tipajHii. 

The first line of this verse clears up the obscurity and 
ambiguity of a much disputed compound in Tail. Pr,, ii, 2, 
Trg7rtlT4TO^TTinT^- The oommentaTy Trinlnabkasga 
suggests two explanations* (1) 4 1 *0 

I 4r»ftx>irrc^, (2) ^ 

TT^TIT^ ?raYl nwuft- Not satisfied with these, 

the commentator sought help from his predecessors: 

TraVi v Wt; li^Tiitney rejected all 

these, and offered his own, baserl upon a “ more acceptable 
and less ^-iolent ” construction : by the setting m modoa of 
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air bj the body. In the light of our verse the compound ia to 
bo resolved ns tfOnff, “ by the 

expulsioD of the nir from the body 

Valira deaotea the entiro speech-orgsiia. Cf. the use of 
aod dsya, which mean only the mouth-cavitv. On 
the analogy of the dehnitioii of ffaiitta in SamardH/fetna- 
auiradhara (ch. xxxi. vemes 3, 4 *), t'oArro neuld bo moat 
appropriately defined as: 

^»i TT TT5r 

ASdo is hero need in nearly the same aeosc na ioddo in 
Tait. Pr., it, 1, 2, where the production of ialtdu b said to 
be at the juncturo of and urtu. Cf. also further 

(jutU, 1): iabda (Whitney tranalntea ” tone ”) ia the material 
of all articulate sounds. Tiie Sik^ of Pingalacarva tisea sosni 
instead: »rr^?rsBTflT ^»r WWf? (verse 9 of 

Yaj, locension, Indig^e Studien, voL Iv). 

For twraa soo the vetao quoted by Fatanjali :— 

^Tir; 

(Kiolhom's vol. j, p. 36.) 

Hero Patafijali remarks: 

(ib.). It is not improbable that the author of the verso 
quoted refers to Paqini's Sik^ by purva-sStre ; for in the 
second ^loka Papini uses ak^ra in the sense of mrna. 

This veiae is to bo read along with the concluding sutra, 
which serves no less to supplement the present veme tium to 
recapitulate the labours of the author. Cf. ^.Pr., xiii. 1; 
F.Pr., 4 , 6-9, etc, 

‘ %ST qe^*TT I 

srirfiT ^ i 

Hcnf^ t 

WJt ^nntflT «T?T ^WtT I 

(Buroda ^twu) 
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tlf iu<J f^; I 

« ?T> g<i i r ^ 

lennra TTjTi!: 5^11 ^5^ 1 [^ 1] 

Metre : upajati. The BaddhUt Ciuidragomm would 
DBturallj omit this verse. 

A vemc ^ in the {Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, p. 36 } 

states that the knowledge of Brahntan rests upon a knowledge 
of letters, and that it is for the acquiring of Bfafunan . . . 
that letters are taught. In his gloss on this verso FataBjall 
identifies alcmra-sanwmnSya with bfahma-Taii. 

^rf*rT and 1^4 are the attributes both of 
tho letters and of BrahaioN. With ak^m " iuunatable ” is 
to bo compared ds^ya in its twofold use in theology “ and 
grammar, would in one case mean the cavity of the heart , 
in the other the cavity of the mouth. 

'*' *’ fwBi: ^TiT 

ifl"?erffr mim trfr i i] * 

Tlio verse (!) enumerates the eonteots of the eight chapters 
of this work. The method adopted is very pecnliafa ft 
eambinea the jw^Afiia-system of the and 

with that of the pwtatran/i-mmuddeia methcd 
of Kautalya's 4r;Aa-a^d^/fa and Vatayayana's Kavia-Suira, 
Vjitikdra is not a very clear deacription of the $i^h chapter 
which deals with ^varna letters. 

* ^Wfrr^ ^ ^ I 

* KatXa.Vp^ iii. IS: Svti.‘Vp., Ui. 12; i. 1, 16. ftc, 

* Sr. cditlftti gi™ bi-Jon thifl puwig^ the 

vbl£h u fdllDw«d K Ikt of ilu! letters cf uie ftlpl;uib«u wbiich lualtda the 
pfula TDwnkt mnd eeq^j tha dipblboilKt in the OhIet e, a, itu ay. Tl» four 
l^iunap Mt h«re w tho And dirgh^ anmn^'JIbaii'^ the thoJiFjfa 

{ijo. tho DAttlkAlioa In i towuI}^ And the tetter Thi« iuterpnnAtion c£ 
thfr by Sf. Day, te not vupportiKi by Any authority, 

JKkU, JCLV 1931. 


4a 
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TW TT^TIPT I 

i i] 

Cf. Candrt: ik vira#t isi mr 

I ^ t v'v'r i3?r^ti<ii»ri«fini*f. 1^1 Abbayucaodwuji : 

^IfPm^HWfaiSTTr^TrRt (Sskatayana-Prakriyi- 

Saiagraha, SaEjM-Frakaro^aj commentajy on sutra 6). 
Quoted by Jmcndrabuddhi on Bui PiEgelncuya ; 

‘sfmr: (Yaj. rec., 6l 24, 25). 



Cf. AbhayacandraaQri : (ibid.). 

Tbroughout tbo iSikeS Candra abetainB from quoting the 
obeeni'atioiis of any other phonetician. 

fwSTWwhft I] 

Cf. Candra; I | 

I [a i) 

The repetition of jihv^h is un^Paoinean, and must be an 
iatorpolation, possibly a Case of incorpoiation of a maiginal 
note into the test. 

eke^m is to be supplied in this aphorism from sQtia 2. 
This mode of supplying understood words from preceding 
Sutras having passed over the intermediate ooea is well 
known to the students of Panini under the name ma^iZita-pfKff 
** frog-leap 

Cf. Abhayacandiasuii; ?>fv£T«[sftw ^ faglBf l H 
(ibid.). 

APr. (i, 18) 

f’^STW^trr: nvRf^ i 

^ > Jie. ewwlttiliiB tlie quotatietu from this iiifA with 1^^ 8 1 1 , f;fiT 

fir^T^nTT:, *te, 

> p*i.! sfvraTTT: i 

?rs(?5fv^rrTT; 
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([«! l] 

Cf. Pfttofijali {voL i, p. 61); 

Being igDorant of the fact that it is a veraion of the Sikra- 
siitra, Kiolhom icmaika : The Tarttika 
maj’ hftvo disappeared before the words 

At any rate, PataSjali nowhert! else uses the phraae 
TTW except when he is explaining a varttika, 

AbhayacandiasOri (ibid.] quotes the sutra. 

I [% d] 

For 05^ see Patonjali (ib.): wtf^rWT^WtOTTt IT^ 
TT™ •iqiiftlM.. 

: I [« I] 

Cf. Candra ■ I (i I 

Quoted by Jinendrnbuddhi on frnr^. 

I [^l] 

Cf. Candra: « $ I 

Quoted by JicLendrabnddhi (ibid,). 

tifr T[%inJT I [ei] 

Cf, k.Pr., i, 19. 20: V.Pr., i, 68; CaL, i. 28; T.Pf., u, 41, 
According to all these authorities r was dental or alveolar. 

Abhayacandrofluri : (ibid.}. 

^WTWBPB I [80 l] 

ekefam k to be supplied from tbe previous sutm. This is 
an instance of apmpta-vMasii. Cf. /hPr., i, 19, 

^af«T I [88 l] 

Cf. Candra ; I « a 

Quoted by jinendrabuddbi (ibid,]. 

Wtt I [881] 

Cf. Candra; H 88 D 

Abhuyacandraaufl; (ibid.). 

1 [8Bl] 

Cf. Abhayucondrasuii: (ibid.). 
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I [18 ■] 

Cf. Caodra : ^t^H5?[Y^tlTTJT I M I 

I I 

Quoted by Jmeadrabuddlii (ibid.). 

^5*^TT?*r*lT sfTfwr: I [«1M 1] 

CL Candta; B ^ I So aLso Abhajacandia- 

alri (ibid.), tbe Jain. 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 



Cf. Abbayacandrasarj : (ibid.), 

^TWT^ ^TTffl-wfwjfTnwym I l] 

CL Candia antra 4 quotofl above, Thn aOixuig of an 
indicatory f after e, ai, o, ou is common vitb Asf^htfaffi. 
^BdrDfcff I I] 

Cf. Candra aiitra 3 quoted above. 

^iwr^i^Tf^raTiS'RT; i [*»o i] 

Cf, Candra : l^43|||^ k ^^ttlplUTT I q I 

Jinendrabuddhi : ^i^H T s f T f^q iTqif * TT ^ (ibid.). 

* 15 ^ mnt ^frr i i] 

aeema quite aupetSuoua. 

I [^^!i l] 

Cf. R.Pt,, xiii, 14 ; Cat., i, 37, 39. 


fs«*rf!iT5r^fl5flr^wnft fiisiin ^nc^iw 1 [i«] 

Cf. Candra: < <i8 p 

filJEWterr H%qT»WTfl»T « [A|] 

7WqT*naTW*f may be an interpolation by ono who had 
despaired of acquiring the right pronunciation. Candra has 
nothing corresponding to this sQtia. Cf. T./V., i, 83, 84; 
Cat., 1 . 19, 20. 
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TRrar^TTt i ? i] 

This Sutra h not given in Svilrai Day/a edJtioiit hut thfi 
context and a comparison with Candra THFr^PiTTf 

(aOtra 15 according to Tanjdrc ^3-) leave no doubt that 
originally the sGtia did form a part of the text. Cf^ F.Pr*^ i, 
66, 79 ; Offif.j 2L 

n [y i] 

Cf. Candra : flTT^TWm: I 9$ D 

f^jTirrtr:qr?7!f m ri [h i] 

V.Fr^ (i, 78), Cat (ip 22) abo describe tho eerebrala na 
retroflex^ but according to Pacini and in my own speech 
these aro made by tho tongue m atmight position. 

For Jtp CuiutadhyatfiM (i, 23) says : 

a [i l] 

Cf. Candra: fmST^ (sutra 17 according to 

Tanjoro MS.). Liebich gives this and the preceding two 
Candra sQtras in tho reverse order—17^ 16^ 15* Candni adds : 

» 9^ I- also F,Pr., ip 76 ; 

Cat. i. 21. 

TWfr^:^rninFr i i] 

“ the 1,0 inside the mouth/* i^e. thoso 
Iring between and exclmling tho and the lips. 

The harattm for urmya, ka^^u,^ IwUhyo&lhya^ 

d<nUyo^^hifUf and o^ikya^ if they had been distinguished aa 
separate from tho stMnas, would have received tho designation 


irarw^ I 

TT^iftr I [=1 i] 

^rfn is Todimdant beennse it would imply that tho kamnas 
are twofold. 

*■ Ptit, (vel. i, px fll) takei d Mud li™sc the hx^th^ letl«ft(TJ to b« 
ooniiih) IIm! mOdtb 
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W«RlfY ^I I] 

Cf. Cftndra; Tnm> %<{Z9 * 

8 [? i] 

Cf. Cftndra: TTTTi*^: t l fitJHCT 

^ I I 

^sn: i [»i] 

Cf. Caadn ; I I 

Quoted by Jineodrabuddbi oa P^ini, ij 1, 9. 

T^:wr: n [m t] 

Cf. Candm; I *1 l*f i ^9 I 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddbi (ibid.). 

[Si] 

^^qlT^I^T *n N [^ i] 

Cf. Candru; t^XnSTWisfTSrt ^1^38 

‘PTfST^RTUr; 1 [c l] 

Cf. Caadra eutrs 23. Pataojatj (i^ 1, 4) ettea four sutna 
from some tiakaowTi work: fltTtff I 

R fV|TT^^i!rm: I ” i 

' ^ u ■ f^ra^Tfl: [supply i] 

I 

^ro three more autras have probably fa lien out: 
TT*flV n t <rn5T8nHTirr^i 9 

Cf. Caudra; f^r|(l7tl«U«^Y7rt: I I WWlft- 

?ft«ft<9rnflnTEfwnT5 b i, Piug.’s S^ikfS: 
ftf c 1 T»TTt^ Hffrtfq ^ (Yftj. ICC., ^1. 29). 

I [ei] 

Cf. Candra: ^Tra*i^iTT^ 8 I 

Sfrtldhara quotes the sutra thus; fir^TWT- 

ti«sw*iifi (BhasSv^t^’Ufthavivjlti oa ^ 'V, the last sutro). 

4^:inr^; i [*io i] 
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^ iraiT¥* *r I 

\Ji 

^t: wTiiST: a uj 
Cf. Candra ; TTfi: I ^ 

Patanjali {vol. i, p. 61): 3TWT5? ^TSITi HTUai: I. . . 

jifTimn^ I 

■qsiTtirt V *i ( 

[’Id] ^ 

Cf. Candra: Rrmp TTTOt^ifVin’: TnRrf%^r^^¥*rf^fST- 

Fatanjall (ibid.) gives the autra in an abridged form; tt'H 
Tuwt Ti^wf^^rr e 

Jincndmbuddbi (on Faqiiu, t, ^) quotoa the siltta, with the 
variant for 

iri i^HTun JTfTTTwr: b [5 i] 

Patafijali (ibid.) Tiw 4<«Ulil|l WfTiTTnrT: 

Cf. Candia: trmTflft?Tiig»TT ^WraTWJTTWT: I 30 I 
T*fT FTyrmTiT* I 31 1 

Jinendrabuddbi: HW ('MHliPtI ^ 

■ (ibid>)i 

^qrrhri 

sBHfTWT i [a i] 

Cf, Candia: ^Tsjt;W f^BTTT: 

i 3^ i 

PataBjali (ibid.) ^TfWT ^TT^H^PTT 

I 

Jmeadiabuddbl (ibid.) reads ^Flfon ^i sod omlta 

*11^14414 in the middle and ^ at the end. 

[tfi iOTTrorr «T|imBTi: 1 4 1 ] 

The sutm. b laeking In the edition of $v. Day., and in Candra 
Varga-sutras, 

Cf. Patanjali (ibid.): *ifTSWr'* I 
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Jineodrabuddhi (ibid.): ^ iT^q T ^HTW^* 

?«ffirwr x”T ^ *tfniTOT; i 

[ii] 

Quoted by Patafijali (ibid.) aad Jinf^Ddrabuddbi (ibid.}. 
Patanjali, liowevcr, adds: 

i ['a i] 

Qqotod by Patafijali (ibid.) and Jinendrabuddbi (ibid.). 
diiHluj: I [c i] 

Cf. Candra; TT^?T?mYwnTJi: I 3^ I 

Jinendiabuddhi: | wwrihT f?7fr*n: I 

fWT?nr lirrt (on Pacini, i, 1, +9). 

fipfv^; I [q II 

^«n!rr is underatood after and g j ^ m ri after 

Cf. the vere© cit«d by the commeDtator of Cat. (i, 10}: 

»T^rT^N|wrfH: irwro ^ i 

f^fn: i 

“Tbe thifd and first letters, when combined with ifsnia 
breath of position corresponding to their own, become fonrtbs 
and seconds.** 
nn^ I l<i0 #] 

ti^aiw*! is to be supplied from tbe preceding sutra, as also 
from sutra 8. A is apparently used here to denote 
voiced uffmo breatb. 

Candra adds: JTTWrrr: "^nn; « 38 I 

ireis; B 3M I 


^TgT^:toits^ wrnrflfHb^Ttd^T i i] 

^g<WrM«W^iT I [tt 1 ] 

mv^ainfwtni; i [3 1] 

4|ii<i4i,mH«in(i; 1 [g 1 ] 
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Jit I 

n [^ i] 

a. CttiKlia : wr*rqT ^ 

n^il TTW^^^T1TT^^7TT?Tf^»lt^ Tl 

wrfinw^ Trer^TTVT 1 1 

KaiikS (i, 1 , 9}: '5 ^ tfw S^TTl 

^i^fTsn: r*n ^-rrf^i^ra 

H^^sT^irvrr tw^ I 

l[^i] 

Cff. Candra ; t 3 ?^ I 

KSHiS (ibid.) : Wii | 

vfrtif e [3 I] 

Cf. Candm : ^nriTff ^ ?rf»B if AtT^^fTT IfTtK 

I 3« I 

Quoted in Kaiika (jbid.)< 

W 9 a I] 

Cf. Candra aitra 39. Quoted in KSiika (ibid.), with the 
variant 

— TfH I [m) 

Cf. thfl varttita ; Tr?^jrfiiTIT^- 

^TEF^Wra^! (on MUi,f voL i, p. 19). 

TPW^TTffrt if iffsn I 1] 

Gf. Candra: ifiifl^Hlt iTRlft ^ITMT 

1)191 

Quoted in Kaiika (ibid.). 

HRlfil ^T^THTW^rf^ I [O I] 

Cf. C^dra sQtra 40. 

Quoted in Kdkika (ibid.). 

fifitif?! T ^ tir i fn ; i [c i] 

Quoted by Candm (autm 48) and KSiikSMm (ibid.). 
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(Ee I] 

Quoted by Candra (ibid.) and KaiikdMra (ibid.). Cf, also 
Pataajali (vol. t, p. 16): ^rf5»T ff W: 

^ ^On i [<10 ej 

Quoted by Patafijali (vol. i, p. 2S) and ESiika&ara (ibid.). 

I I] 

Quoted ID KasikS (ibid.). 


AT?*! It 

ToiiniH I t] 

t 1] 

Here Sv. Dayananda Saraavatl adds a note that “ Choeo 
verses which have nothing in addition to the sixth chapter 
have not been written here ”. These verses arc now lost to uSj 
and perhaj^ will neifer be discovered agab. 

I I] 

WJVrtt ^ I 

^TS^irgTHrTTT-Ti ^ ^ fi'rtj -i i [g 1] 

i^rt*i«iflTw(P)wipNt 7t tnrr; 1 

?T^f«qirTi I [m i] 

The last verse is corrupt. 


irure*T 1 

n 1 ] 

The autra has already been given at the close o( the fifth 
chapter. 

i:» ^ 1ST^*T I I] 

Cf. T.Pr. {Li, 31, 33): ^rTTUri | 

5 wipf inf; «pi^k ■ 
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Vi » [J I] 

Cf. T,Pt, (ii, 32,34): I, or—accoitiitig 

to othora— ^ ^ I 

n [a i] 

Patadjali (on Fa^ini, i, 1, 9) quotas this sutra, analy^ 
the word ptai/alTia-t and glvi^ a lopg dl^najibn, at the end of 
which he establiskes that ts the only possible 

definition: wiyt 'JT^: ( TRm^T inn^: i IT^T? 

fTff-TOT^T: I ^ ff wr*i I cfff ] 
1 TTTT^ ^1^^ 

TI#r^ TmfrfTT I . * * wff — irarT^^lf I 

Bliartfhari in his comraeiitary on thia pagsage remarka; 
TTTTWt (Berlin frag¬ 

mentary MS,, p, 950, 11. 1^7), and thus indicates that 
in MM. ie a quotation, 
tr^ IT uft^r: Tmift ^ir 

II [ H i] 

f% H- is here used in the sense of “ to pass 

Jioondrabnddhi (on Pa^rd, i, 1, 9) quotes the sutra with 
the variations irnift WTfl, omitting 

^rn'TPrf after it, and in the end for 

Sv. Day.'a edition Im the colophon : WTHT ^ ^iffN l- 

The text aa preecatod here is in a corrupt form, the seventh 
chapter being tlio moat unsatisfactory. Like the Asiadhyaiji^ 
it i& a autra work with eight chapters. Being a primer for the 
ina tract ion of childrotiH the sutraa arc very simple and clear, 
though there are inatancoa of wwja^Mfei-pFuij and tiprapa- 
vibha^, Tho device of affixing an indicatory t to voweb and 
ti to the first letters of tho five cloasia of mutes bos also been 
made use of. Words like Aimucr, plmta^ are 

not defined here. These have been later on explained in 
Astddhifdyi. PmyGina doined in the Sikjd is naturally 
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supposed to be knowD to the students of Aft.^ 9^ just ns 
the concluding sGtm of A§i, presupposes 

iii, 9). The smras have been dealt entirelj in the 
grammarp though Candra thought it moro appropriate to 
mdqde the definitions of udatt€i, anuddtia^ and mirita na 
well as of hfostm^ dtrgha^ and jdu^a m the Foqio-swOw. 

Quoting of different definitions and pronunciations is a verj 
important feature of the !iik§d. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE aCBlPT or THE I^DUS VALLEY SEALS 

A clos? e?mtTiitLatioii of the engravi^l i^iid Lusciibed 
fouod at Mohewjo-daro m Sindb nad at llai^ppa In the 
Pad jab haa led me to the conclosion that what hav* up to 
this time been regarded as pictograplia or ideographs are 
letters or character^ closely connected with the 

characters of the script knowii oa BralimL a result of 
this study, I have prepared a table (see Plate No. I) of ^tieh 
characters as I have been able to dintingnish so far, to serve 
as a working key to the decipherment of the inBcriptions. 
By the aid of this key 1 b&ve been able, 1 believe, to read some 
of the inscriptions available to me for examination. Out 
of these 1 have seliicted a numberp wkieh I have shown on 
a second plate with the equivalent DcvanagarT characters 
written immediately below for the sake of comparison. These 
identihcations mttst he regarded at present as tentative 
and as liable to modification or correction hereafter. I have 
been handicapped by being able to study only the illustrations 
that have eo far appeared in the published records of the 
ArchBeological Survey of India and in a few other publica¬ 
tions, which represent but a snnitl proportion of the seats 
that have been found. I have been induced to put forward 
my suggested readings at this early stage of my researches 
by the hope that they may stimulate other scholars to follow 
up the clues ofiered and so lead eventually to the complete 
decipherment of the seals, 

A few eonduaious of a general nature have also suggested 
themselves to tnc in the ccurae of my investigation* These 
may be very briefly stated. 

The seals hitherto db?oovered seem to belong to periods 
wddely sepjirated in time, and to represent different stages 
in the evolution of the script that later on became more or 
less stereotyped as the Briihmi form of writing. 

It would appear that the preparation of these seala was, 
in the beginning, very closely associated with the religious 
observances and sacrifioial practices of the times. For 
example, many of the seals appear to me to have been 
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intcndpd to serve as dies for the prepaiaticKD of saciificia! 
bricks on the subject of vrhJch an eEtensiTe litoratiixe 

exists. On manv of the seals, again, we sball find engraved 
mystic and sacred formulas, the interpretation of which 
requires careful examination of certain Vedio and Tan trie 

FllTi I 

$VQQEmO UkU TKE ScXIJT OK tUM 

{*)X,+ [i]i (II]: («]: 

(■) □ .0[a, u . D,< ]: (s) 00 (oa . L^.dn .CC] : (3) iTUO, jsa 

(•)4 (M .Gfc] I (ti) ^ : ( Jjfefc.; (fI] 

W 4.6, Jf(=:. '^ ]: (t;;, ; (K) |?£=J t (<4)) “Xl' 

tM ^ 1 (k*) ^ : (ly»J ^I (lilijuji (gluj} 

( 8 )\r. Al fp)Vi (St) O' ; (giS)^; (jgatjt 

( 6 )t<; ! [tst) 5 M : (igftjpfl' I (^) 8 ; («Ii) § Iffilt.K 

(dO : t»J 0 : (ei)&; (ti) fO; {<?) ; (iltJ (ctj^S), (foj 

(0 (i (m (( : (ti) ^ 0; ® 1 0] F : (Ji) f 

(4)1^ : rdi) p* : (dY»> ii (4**13)^ | (41i) y'; {4Mt) ‘Oldhdli) 

(B)«l ; {^}llir ; 1(1 ; (pi) (Mil ; (jpiJ gJi (ppj (Bijdll. J. I (la) r| 

(d)^ r I (dh) 0 1 0 » ^ H (U.) ^ : (bhi, ^"| 

(Pif : (p»)F>(p*)y: V 

(r)U : tT>J lli : (^) ^ i (»> [f j | Si^ 

|(tO; ("|0|(*)>.<.<>I Hf)Vt|WTa£ 

{du> 4 ,4(; (ini)j^,^, (Eji^f (]|)^1h; {bOlJ^t (0 4^) 

[+• + J+I;^ [fl-Jj-l:) 

texts. In fact it is not too much to soy that the decipher¬ 
ment of the older senis will open a new vista in the study of 
this socred literature and provide fresh CTidencc of the 
antiquity of the ao-coUed " Vedio period ”, Similarlv, the 
Tantric literature will throw Hght upon certain of the sjTuboia 
employed. Indeed, the apparent influence of Tantric 
symboltsm may lead to interesting coneluaaons regarding 
the remoteness of the age from which Tantric cults were 
evolved. 
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EH AH JAHAN HI 


The readings of the inscriptbns concerned present fiome 
tQoanLng, provided the Jangimgc h underEfcood to be ^ome 
form of Prakrit or old pre-Vedic language. It b premature 
to form any definite opinion yet* 

My only excuae for putting forward these tentative 
aaggestions, while ao many of the seals found are not yet 
available for examination, b tlie paramount jiaportapee 
of the subject for the understanding of the ancient oi^n libation 
of India. 

The basis on whicli my key has been prepared and the 
directiotLE in which emeudations are likely to be found 
necessary cannot be mi forth in this short note, and must 
be reserved for fuller treatment hereafter. 

Pban Xath. 

ShAh jahAn in 

In his intareating note on the Eai^a grant Fb. B. X. Reu 
dcaoribea the puppet ruler who waa set up by Ghaid-ud-dui 
after the murder of bUamgir U as Muhl-us-sunuat^ with the 
title of Shah Jahau II. He has evidently followed the Sair- 
ul-mutaakhirlu (III, p. 375^ Cambtey’a edition). But 5tr. 
S. H. Hodivala lias shown (p, 310, Hbtorical atudies in 
Mughal numbmatfes*’) that there is better autharity for 
describing him as the son of Muhi-us-surinate and that hb 
name was Muhl-uI-niilLat or Muhi-nd-dm. lu auy case Re 
was the third Shah Jahan, as this regal title had also been 
assumed by Rafr-ud-daula in a.e. IISI (A.n* 1719)k 
_ R. 

XOTICE. 

In an article in the Morgenldadrl {Oslojt of the 18th April. 
1931, it la announced that the Institute for Comparative 
Research in Human Culture have decided to pubibh a work 
ou the Bumshaski Language of Hun^ Xagar by Lieut^-CoK 
D. L. R. Lorinier, an old and valued contributor to thb 
Journal. The lingubtic relatiouships of the Burushaski 
language present a baffling problem for the elucidation of 
which Colonel Lorimer's work b expected to provide 
peculiarly reliable material. 



ERRATA 


It,A.S. JoxirruU, April, 1931 


Page 269, Mae 12,/or read 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

ARAIllA^' Peak antj Deseht: Tkavels is al-Yaman\ By 
Amf.es UiHAxr, 8i X 6), pp, lx + aflo. pis. 14, London : 
Ck>nstabIoi Co,, 1930. I, Is. 

This work contains tlio record of u joiimoy from Adan to 
San'a.and from San*a to Hudaidah, performed, as wo gather 
from a casual ootice, in the year 1922. Tlie roiito followed 
for tho first part was somowhat to tlio west of tliat described 
by W. B. Harris in his JoarHet/ thrmgh the Ferwea (1899), 
while that of the second part hcoihs to have been idontical 
with tho route of O. Wyman Bury, recordod in his Arahto 
/fl/feiix (1915), The threefold p urpose of 31r. Hihani’a journey 
was, he told the Imam of San*a, “ to see the country, to 
write about it, and to bo of some sorrice to its people and 
their cause.” Ho certainly accomplished tho first two of 
these aims; how far ho attained the t liird is not clear. He 
told one of bis {luestioncrs that " ha Iiad nothing to do with 
politics; only as a Iotct of Arabia and the .Arabs ho would 
like to seo tho rulers of the ooirntry stop fighting each other 
Such a desire would soom to bo oBsontially political; and the 
writer appears to liave countonnneed tho assumption that 
ho was on a political mission, and at ono point actually got 
involved in }a hmUe politique. And some very serious fighting 
took place ofter his departure. But if ArabiEi is helped bv 
fresh information being given to tho West about its geography, 
institutions, and language, Sir. Rihani has certainly helped it, 
and remarkably well for tho brevity of hk stay. For his 
volume is oortainly instructive on all these subjects, besides 
being exceedingly well written. 

The conversations reported are all of interest; attention 
may be cftllod to one, not only as illustrating the mentality 
of tho Zsidi Community, but as showing that the fatality 
whereby the Qur’an b misquoted is to be found among the 
most devout believers in that book, 
r&u. JcuT lasi. 
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Mr, Bihaui: What do yoB do to guard against contagion 1 
A veboraHo Shoikh of leanmg and oulturo z There la 
^ tio oontagion in Islam. These are the words of Allali as $et 
down in the Book: ** 1 will shake hands wit.li a leper, without 
fear of catching the disease/' 

Mr. R.! And If you do ? 

The Sheikh i It is the will of iUIah. 

‘Sh, R. r But doca not the Prophet in the Hacllth say: 
“ Fly from a lopor aa from a lion ** 1 
The Sheikh: Yea, that is the Haditb, But the Com- 
mentatora toll us, etc. 

The Sheikhquotation from the Qur'an is not to be found 
there; but there is a tradition somewhat similar in import. 

Mr. Rihaui is a poot» and pootio history dom not always 
accord with that of the chronicler. On this principle we 
may iutozpi^^t the exclamation ** San^a^ once the queen city 
of the world, aaya History ” (p, 7S) l it must have been a 
very small world. Even the poetic explanation Escema 
inadequate to account for tho atatomeut (p. 186); " One of 
the latter Himyar kings^ Zu^n-Kawwaa, in who^ days the 
Mualem Arabs of abUijaz invaded AbYaman, first embraced 
AJ-Ialiun, and soon changed hia mind and embraced Judaism/^ 
It must be aald In defence of this king^s conduct that ho died 
the better part of a century before iBlani liad been heard of^ 
and so mti$t have sinned out of ignorance. Still digre^ons 
into history do not constitute an important part of 
Mr, Rihani's bookj which students of Arabian affairs will 
find very full of information. 


D. S. M. 
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The CuBJtENCY or tite Far East ; The Schjoth Collec¬ 
tion. By Fr. Schjoth, M.R.A.S., former Conuniflaioiier 
of tho Cliiiieae ifaritimo Customs, Kiugpo. FublicAtious 
of tFo Kqtmsniatit Cabmot of the Univomity of Oslo. 
13 X 9, pp. V + 88, 132 platos. Loudoa : Lozac & Co.; 
Oslo: H, Aflchehong & Co., 1^9. £1 lOi. 

The Ciweflcy ojthe Far East (a tnorc correct title than that 
of CAtitese Currency, given on tho outsido cover), formiBg 
No. 1 of the publications of the Numismatic Cabinet of the 
Xlniveisity of Oslo, Norway, is a description of the collection 
of the coins of China, Japan, Corea, and Annam and of the 
Chinese ehanus or amulets collected by JVIr, Fr. Schjhth, 
M.B.A.S,, former Commissioner of the Chineao Ifaiitime 
Customs, Ningpo, which he has preseatod to the Nmniamatii; 
Cabinet of the University of Oslo. Mr, Schjoth want to 
China apparently in 1866, as ho states that when ho was 
appointed to the office of Customs at the port of Swatow in 
1876, ho had " then boon some ten years in China and had 
acquired a fair knowledge of the language boti spoken and 
written Ho commenced the collecting of Chinese coins in 
1876. At that time the linding of old coins was much easier 
for a collector than it is tO-day, for as Mr. Schjoth, in his 
preface, states: " I began in a modest way, by now and tbon 
sending my servant down with a dollar or two to bring back 
strin|p of cash, in a comparatively short timo I had, strange 
to say, obtained u respeotable collection, not only of Ta-ch’ing, 
Ming, and Sung coins, but also K'ai-yuans of T'nng and oven 
of IV u-shus and Pau-JJauga, which dated from the beginning 
of the Christian era." The writer, who was in China from 
1879 to 1921. and who had the pleasure of meeting Sir. 
Schjoth at Canton in 1880, knows by his esrperienco as a 
collector how gimtly the difficulties of finding old coins have 
increased, and how hard it is even to form a complete collec* 
tion of the numeious issaes of modem coins in the various 
provinces. As Mr. Schjoth was, during his career in the 
sen-ice of the Chinese Maritime Cimtotna, stationed at a 
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Variety of places Id widely sepanitijd parta of Chitiftn li* had 
o^c^llent opportunitifia of adding to his coIl-BctioHj of which 
h& did not fail to avail himself^ with the teault that ha nuide 
a collection which it would boa difficult task to rival nowadaya^ 
and for the gift of which tba Univeirsity of Oslo is no doubt 
grateful to the generous donor. The volume should be of 
value to those who belong to the small band of diimisiiiatist^ 
interested in the currency of the Far EaetT aod should Ijo 
oapecially useful as a guide to coUocfcorSp preaent Of future. 
The work is wel 1 arranged. The il I ustmtions are'' hand-dmwa 
sketches taken directly from each coin " by Mrs, Heyerdahl 
daughter of Mr. Schjoth. Whilst these sketches undoubtedly 
aerve a tLwful purpose, such illuHtrationa would be better 
produced by photography than even by the woodcuta w-hich 
Sir. Schjoth regrets not having had at hia dispoanl. A list 
of the weight of tho colna has been prepared by Dr,. Mans 
Holst, the Keeper of Coins and Medals in tho Nuroismatic 
Cabinet of the University of CtelOj and forms a valiuibie 
addition to the workp outhe achoiamhip and general occumey 
of which Mr. Schjoth is dceorviiig of congiatnilation. The 
volume w^os printed in Great Britain, and a word of praise 
w well merited for the excellent manner in which the 
printers* share of the work baa been done. Several 
descriptions of collections of Far Eastern currency have 
been publishod by Europeans, and there is au oitonaive 
literature in Chinese on the currency of China. It ia 
hoped that a Chinese, European, or American will some 
day, after a careful investigation and a skilful liandllng of 
all the material available, give us a work on Far Eastern 
cnrroncy based on scientifle principW. Such a work would 
not only be of interest to numismatists, but could not fail 
to throw much light on the social and economic history of 
China. 


J* H. Stewaht Lock mA ftt* 



MOSES MENT)ELSSOICX"s HEUlLUSCaE C179 


Moses Mendelssohn' e Heeraische StHRirrEN. III. 

BrIERVECHSEL llEAEBEITET^ Voil HaIhi EoRODIAKSEI- 

10| X 6|p pp. cxlM + 3lQ, 2 fasca, Berliu : Alcudemio 
Vorlag^ 1929. 

The writer {and receiver) of tlicse letters waa the faxnoRB 
Jewbh philosopher of the eighteenth centgiy who was 
honomed by Ms conteiDporaries by the natpo of the ** Socratee 
of the Jews ”, Ho waa a prolihc author of philosophic essays ^ 
and incidentally one of tho^ who fostered a High Gemian 
style at a time when even the king of hla country and the 
nobility preferred French to their native tongue^ Tho book 
reprosenta vol. jtvi of his collected works, and vol. iii of hia 
Hebrew writings. Many of the letters arc in Gorman^ but in 
Hebrew cursive chaiaetera. One of thofte letters is addressed 
to Bishop Lowth, the author of a well-known ccmmejitary of 
Isaiah, to whom he sent tho first two parts of his translation 
of the Pentateuch. A copy of the original is extant m the 
BcMileiau Library, and was published by the late Dr- Keubauer 
in the Ailienuf^mL Another letter was published by tho same 
scholar in the Letterhode, ii, 175* Otherwise the literary value 
of those letters is scant, but their significance lioa in the light 
they shed on the contemporury history of tho Jews in Ceirnany 
prior to their emancipation. Mendelssohn^ although he waa 
treated with respixjt b}' Kant, reiuainod a ** protocted Jew^ 
dcbaiTod from civic rights like the rest of his brethren. This 
ban was not lifted till 1S12. The get-up of this volume ia 
excellent, and the indices abound in biographical and literary 
notes. 

H. UiRsrKPEU). 

Judah b. Solomon Campanki.n and nra Area"ah Ktn- 

YANTM By Eliianan H. Golomb, PIlD. 9 x 6, 
pp- iv + IID^ 1 fasc. Philadelplsia : Dropsio College, 
1930. 

It is diffieult to disagree with the remark in tho author's 
preface that it is doubtful whether the work ho edited is 
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poBsessed of any sciontific or Watoricol toIuo. Yet, as ko has 
thought it worth while to expend time and study on Jt. )t 
might deserve n brief notice. The author of the work was a 
professed mystic. He left another work of kindred tendencies, 
and a MS. copv of it exists in the Bodleian Library (sm 
N aubanw-B Jfo. 167^). The book under ^viow is 

drawn from a MS. belonging to the Jewish Tbeological 
at New York. .Another copy belonging to Trinity OoUo^, 
Cambridge, has been fully described by Herbert Loewo m his 
Catatoffm of the Hebrew MSS. of thifl collectioTi. His deecnp- 
tion is even fuller than that given by the editor of the above- 
mentioned work, containing variations in the introductory 
poem, also giving a long poem which probably was inerted 
by the copyist. The title of the work is an adaptation of 
the heading of the advontitioiis sixth chapter to the Ethws of 
the Fathers. The contents are talmudic, haggndic, eabba- 
listical. and astrologicol. It is ploasatil to state that the 
editor has proved hb capacity to turn his uleuts to more 
importiLiit publicfltions- 


Agada utiP Execese BEi FLAVTfs Josephus. Vou Dr, 
Salomo RappapoeTj Isni^fUtbcli-Theologiaclie LflhraastAlt 
in Wien: Band ITT. H X 6, pp. sxsvi + HO. Wien : 
Verlag der Alexander Kobut Memerial Foundation, 1530. 

This hook is another contribution to the immen.vc .Tosephus 
literature, but so far a novelty, as it deals with the Hiifigaiinh 
embodied in it, and hitherto not treated in any special 
troatiae. Before, however, going any further in viewing it, 
a word must be said about the term " Agada ” which stnctly 
speaking b not correct, as it should Iw either (Hebrew) 
Hagg^h, or {Aramaic) AgadtS. Yot tlio term, though being 
a Boleclsm, has become popular, and will probably remain so. 
On account of hU unieliability and his many sins against 
historic truth, Josephus ha.s lost the confidence of modem 
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atudentSp but being practically vrithout a rival as a writer 
of contemporary higtory of the moat momentous eventa in 
the amials of the world* he e imply com pels the eoarchot a^r 
truth to listen to him, nod to atraiti hm critical powera to the 
utmost. Light is fooossod on him from various directions* 
iududing that of the Hafakhah (ritiml j^ The abovO'ineotioned 
book now adds the Haggidah* viz, legendarj^^ ethical, and 
hemiletic mattcra. The main ijuestiou h: whence did 
Josephus derive the material for his Anlt^iiies. In trying to 
solve this probiom our author first discusses the sources, 
especiaUy those of which Josephus gives no clue ; such as the 
ancient veraions, oral, tnidltjuii, or written documents. Ha 
curtly dismkaes the Isatir recently published by Dr. M. 
Gaaterj but not without being guilty of the misconception 
as if the title were Das jVsatir, for the word is Arabic and 
borrowed from the Qoran, where it occurs sevenaJ timea as a 
plural form meaning "storks” (from the Greek iWopicti). 
This tells its own tale* and it is therclore impossible that 
Josephus could have used this work as a source. The author 
findfl much difficulty in deciding the question w-hence Josephus 
derived his learning, whether from what he was taught in hia 
youth, or from books. There is no definite statement possible 
in this matter^ Both factors were probably at work. A young 
student picks up infonnation aa a boo gathers houoy* Josephus 
had enjoyed a rabbinic education which by its nature is very 
elastic and allows many topics to natcir the mind of the 
pupil ai3 it were automatically. Ha knew the Bible, and 
possibly compiled notes of hia own in addition to the comments 
given him by his teachers. Those became enlarged by casual 
suggest Eona, or words he rememberad* or what he imagined 
to have been taught. This is common exporience. One 
should not be impatient and charge hini with being prompted 
by selfish motivea or anxious to gain undeserved fame^ although 
he may be guilty of the vanity of passing as a very learned 
person. In any case, this b redeemed by the usofulneHS 
of his writings. The main part of the book uadof con- 
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^ideration conKistfs of abs^tracitia from the j4n/i^uiffc!:5p the 
Wars ", aud the Timtise agaitk$t Apion^ illustnited by 
parallels from rabbinic writbga. Some iiiBt4Liices oven reflect 
a kind of bibhcal criticism p most probably based on troditioii. 
Thus be road Ij.n (1 Kings, i, 8) for and explaios 
(2 Kings vii, 7) as leader of the third part of the array *\ 
There are a few more instances which add to the Interest the 
book may claim. The author bag produced a diligent and 
iiastructivo study. 

H. Hirscqfeld. 


L'n Empire Colonial Francajs LTndochine* Ouvrago 
publie sous la direction de M, Gkoro^s Maspero, I. Ijo 
P ays ot SOS Habitants, L'Histoire, l>a Vie Socialo. 
IL LTndochine Fmn^alse, LTndcx'hinu Eoonomique, 
LTndocliIne Pittoresque. Two vols., 13 K 10, pp. ixjj + 
357, 230 text iLluBtrationg, S drawings^ 24 plateSp 5 maps; 
pp. 304 p 155 text illustrations, 3 dm wings j. 24 plates^ 
7 mapg, Pari$ ot Briotolles^ C. Van O&gt, 1929, 1930. 
Tlijs is a sumptuously illtistratod and very instructive 
standard work on the Freneb possessions in Indo-Cblna. 
The subjects dealt with Include geography, ethnographyj 
languages, history^ and arclneology* manners and customsp 
religious, literatures, administration, public health, archaeo¬ 
logical and Bcientific exploration p agriciiltiire, foresta, indnstryi 
mining, public works, the picturesque aspects of the country, 
facibties for toinists, and big game shooting. In addition 
to the gcueral editor, M. Georges Masp^ro, the contributor 
include such wolhknown uameR ns hifl brother H. Masp^ro, 
G. Coed^, R. P. Cadiero, G. Cordier, J* Prisyluski, H. Marchal, 
and several other experta m varioua departments, 

Tbo subjects are so numerous that the space allotted to 
some of them is inevitably rather cramped. For example, 
the section on languages, by M. H. Mosp^ro, only runs to 
eighteen pages, of which nearly four are taken up with a 
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valuable cJaesibcd !Ut of about one bundled languages and 
djaloctB. This leaves little room for a (lesunption of the indi¬ 
vidual languages, but what room tliereia b well filled. History 
and archwology Lave bwn more liberally treated, and M. G. 
Masp^ro boa tnafle good use of the space allotted to bim. The 
disciissioii as to the order in time of the various arcbitectura] 
stylos found in the Cambojan moiiuments is of great interest, 
tbough no definite conclusion is draa^n, tlic matter being 
regarded as still an6 judice. 

The second volume includes inier idio an interesting Lirtory 
of the acquisition of these possessions by France and of the 
development of thoir administration, as well as acoonnte of 
the work aocomplished in vanous departments by French 
activity (including that of the Kcole Franenise dTEittreme- 
Orient, to which Orientiil Echolarsbip owes so much). A 
considerable section is devoted to the economic products 
of Indo-China, to irrigation, transport (rivers, canals, ports, 
railways, and roads), etc., and Prince and Princess Achilk 
Murat have contributed very readable accounts of big game 
shooting and of their estensivo journeys, rospectivniy. 

A bibliography and an inde.y at the end of each volume 
TODStituto very valuable features of the work. Nearly all 
the numorous illiiatraticns are exceedingly good, and they 
mciudo a aeries of small maps of the country ranging from tho 
sixteenth to the nineteenth ceuturj'. The large modern maps 
at the end of each volume, illustrating such matters as the 
geology, meteorology, ancient biatorv, ph^'sical geography, 
linguistic distribution, political divisions, ecouomica, navigable 
waterways and touring, are also valuable additiong 

An introduction by M. Albert Sarraut, a former Governor- 


General of French Indo-China, appears to be aimed mainly 
at drawing the attention of his compatriots to tho importance 
of their colonial empire and the good work that has been done 
in it p but it seems a pity that he has gone out of his wav 
to stigmatise the colonial methods of certain other (unspecified) 
countries in or about the beginning of the present century 
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as being charncterlaed by a ** piaterialiaiiie brutal ”, whicb 
sooka only mcreantilo profits anti is davnid of all htiman idealsi 
Genoml accusationa of this sort servo ao useful purpose ; and, 
anyhow, the achievements of France stonda in no need of 
such A folL 

C. 0. Blaodes. 

A Dutch Phonetic Beader. By Enmi E, Quick and 

Johanna G, Schiltuvis. 7i x pp- vi + 115, London : 

University of London ?K»3, 1930. 3<. M, net. 

Though this work does not fall wdthin the usual range of the 
Society’s activities, it will be of interest to some mombens 
who specialize in linguistics. After a carefully detailed descri p- 
tion of the Dutch sounds, accompauiod by two vowel charts, 
there follow fourteen teite in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Afisoefotion with the English vciaions of tbem on 
the opi>oait6 pages. To one of the te.vt.s the intonntinn of 
everv ayllublo is also added, thns giving a pretty complete 
idea of the actual pronunciation. The same terts arc then 
given b the ordinary orthography, and a vocabulary of the 
Dutch words in phonetic script concludes the little volume. 

As the authors pomt out b a prefatory note to the 
vocabulan', a very curious feature of the Dutch language is 
frequency of aaaimiiation. 0/ this, particularly of the tj-pe 
that may bo at vied sentonce-sawdAi, there are numerous 
examples, revealed by a comparison of tho phonetic with 
the orthographic test. It may be progressive or regressive, 
and in the former case tho modified forma have been given 
in the vocabulary, with xoferoncos to their normal originals. 
A very curious case is mep men, tor lacf tuijn (p. 41, 1. 16), 
which has set me wonderiitg whether mtp might not be a 
misprint for ms A Probably it is not. Another odd feature 
is th^ insertion of a consonant between a final and an initial 
vowel. This is uanally u, but I have noted one case (p, 45, 
1. T) where it is d. These two sorts of phonetic processes are 
not recognised in the ordinary spelling. 
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Tho following appear to b© miapriiite ; p. 13, 1. 21, vel for 
OeI ; p. 17,1. 5, on for en ; p. 3J, ], U, botoi for betti; p. 35, 
1.7, va:rfor oat, L 10, arodat for omdot; p. 43,1, 2, iMi:48r* for 
TOTdors ; p. 46, I 81, alon for olon, 11. 7,28, altcit for oltdt; 
p, 47, I. 4, ik for ik; p, 51,1. 21, hapeo for bopca j p. 53, 
1,16, nog for nog.; p, 59,1. 3, vorboi for rorbsL Apart from 
aiich minor b1emiab«o, tho work aooms to mo to b« ontirely 
good, and it supplies a long felt want. Though tho authois 
ill their introduction say that it is not infondcd to bo u ?wl 
without the help of a toaohor, 1 fool auro that an iutolligont 
student could make Tory good use of it if no teacher happeiied 
to be available. 

C. O, Bi.agd£:s. 

Om,TXE OP Ciiako GRAi^tiAR. By J. H. Htriroif, D.Sc., 
C.LE. From the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Xow Series}, vol. xxv. 1929, No. I, 
p- 101. n X 0, pp. 101. Issued im 
In the preface to this exocUent sketch of Chang grammar. 
Dr. Hutton gives a brief account of tho Chungs from which it 
seems tliat the parent vitlag©—Tuenaong*—is composed of 
four clans grouped two by two—a combination found else* 
where in this area. This feature has ben ring on tbeTelatiou* 
ship termmolog}' given on pp. Sl-3, where one terra ia applied 
to tho three or oven four relations. Chang is affected by tones, 
and there are many words whose difFeioDco depends solutv 
on a verj' slight change of vowol. It be aotod, however, 
that in all these tone languages the context plays a very 
important part iti determining tho exact meaning and that 
if the whole aontence or whole expressfoa be taken as the 
umt of examination, the effect of the variouB factors—order, 
tone, associated determinatives or couplets and the geineml 
situation in which inforvisibility os well ns mteraudibility 
are eleiDonts—can bo ascertained. In Chang there are rules 
of consonantal harmonisation. Tho numeral svstem ia 
vigeaima], 30 having a separate term. Up to 200 the odd teiw 
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awi reckoned from tht ^re In excess, and after 200 ten score 
h added to and multiplied. Tkere are grontida for suspecting 
tkat there m a r€jal diatinotion between the two plural forms 
-<mg and 3 homig. Sos is diatmgriishcd as in other TB languages 
in this area^ in the case of animalBj by distinctions between 
male ond female with and without young. The pronouns 
have inclusive and exclnaiTo forms in both dual and plural. 
The verb and its fortna are well described. The nicetiaa of 
social intoreourse as exemplifiod in language are well shown 
bv the author [p* 22) where ''if a friend offers a man a 
drink and he replies no offcrioo is taken^ as ho means 

that ho does not feel like drinking, and that if he was thitTity 
he would accept the offer, whereas if he replied 
he would give offence The negative or prohibitive formation 

is sbovfn very cleatl}\ and it ooeaaiojia difficulties at times 
(p, 35). The sketch has a useful Tocabubry, and is worth 
perusaL How comes it that Chang has arrived at mangchw 
for ** agreement"* in exact convergence with our word 
unanimous whose origin and meaning ana clear ? The 
sociologist will be worried a^ to the use of pamg us the men^s 
grouping or clan, and of mu for that of women. The Changa 
make a distinction between physical and ceremonial or 
spiritual uncleanness. 

T. C. H. 


La OK R abi nd kaxatm Tacore. Par Sushil Cir anoba 

Mttteh. 0 X pp* 17 % pi. L Paris ; Adrien- 
Maiftsonneuvef 1930. 40 fr. 

This is an interesting effort by a Professor of the Ripon 
College of Calcutta to explain to the French reading public the 
full rno&ning of TagorB^a philosophic thought. The writer gives 
a gocKl account of the rcnaissanco of literary feeling in Bengal 
in the middle of the last century + and of the early Burroundinga 
of the young Rabindranath in the Tagore family w'hich took 
fio leading a part in that tenaissanco. He refers somewhat 
briefly to Tagore's poetry, quoting with approval the opbion 
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of 3lr. Ranuiaj JrlAodoiiAltl that tlib poetry la Indin itself, the 
soul of an entirs people. The autfiur gives liia chief atteotioa 
to Tagore’s pluloaopliy, and seeks to make clear for Western 
readers the true sigoificajice of the divine principle of 
Jit?tktiievQ(a. The importance which he attaches to this part 
of bis subject is shown by the statement of his finri assmance 
that the thought of Tagore, poet and philosopher, will piav 
a great role in the future destinies of humanity. The essay 
is conunendably free from political animiis ; but the author 
draws a comparisoii between the ideas of Gandhi and of 
Tagore, shewing that the latter's are the more uni versa I, and 
that the application of Gandhi's non-coH3pomtion is ceitainlv 
opposed to Tagore's idealism. For the English reader, it 
comparison of Mr. Edward Thompson'a study of Tagore, with 
which the author of this essay does not agree, with the views 
set forth iu the present work, will not be without interest, 

P. R. c! 

Crime and PoinsHKENT ik Ancient India. By Rama 
Prasad Das GtttTA. 8J x 5^, Books 1 and n, pp. ii + 
237, Calcutta; Book Company; Loudon: KeganPaul, 
1930, Rg. 5 or &. 6d. 

This is a useful and naaasuinmg study of tho old Hindu legal 
system. On the anedent questioa whether the rules set out 
by the earliest writers reptesont mere closely precept or 
actual practice, the author considers that the system 
expounded by them was in the main enforced. As regards 
the severity of the punishments kid down, tho author shows 
that this can bo eaetly equalled by examples from the early 
codes of other nations, and that in some respeetB the Hindu 
laws wore considerably milder thon those of other countries. 
The blot on those laws is, indeed, not their severity, but tbe 
distinction in crime and punishment between the Sudraa and 
the superior castes, and still more between the Brahmans and 
everybody else, If wo could fully accept the author’s view 
that" these Brahmans were a class of men who were abaolutcly 
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indJfforoat to worldly pleasures and ”, it would no 

doubt reduce tho feeling of inequity roused by the numerous 
exceptions in favour of the Brobmana. Doubtless the fact 
that tho jurists who prepared the codes were tbemBolves 
Brahmans has given tbeir caste-fellows a prcferenco which 
may not have been always enforceable in practice. Tho same 
appearanco of precept rather than reality is given by the 
excellent Bonitary lau's, which have foiled to survive among 
the Hindus of modem India. Mr. Gandhi would doubtJesa 
he interested to learn that the manufacture of salt was, with 
an exception in favour of hermits, a monopoly of Government 
in tho earliest Hindu timee. The book is a useful introduction 
to the ancient law of India. 

P. B, C. 


SBnEcnoNS from the Peshwa DArTAB; (o) Letters and 
Dispatches relating to the Bnttio of Panipat, 1747-61. 
91 j< 6, pp. iv + 233. Price : 2 Ks. 3 annas or 4s. 
(fr) Letters and Dispatches relating to the Battle of 
Ddgir, 1760. 9J X 6, pp- u + 60. 13 annas or Is. id. 
Bombay: Government Central Press, 1930. 

These are two of tho excoUent compilations of extracts from 
the great storobouso of historical information contained in 
the Paahwa’s Daftar at Poona. The extracts, being in 
Marithi, with only the briefest of notes in English to indicate 
the subject-matter, can only be of use to readers and students 
with a ^owlcdgo of the fotmer language. To them, however, 
they have considerable value as the orijn®®^ news-letters and 
official dispatches from tho Marntha armies, when tho Empire 
of that people was at its zenith. They indicate the stteagth 
and the weakness of the ^laratha system; the originally strong 
centralired control, and the impossibility of maintainmg that 
eontrol when tho Empire expanded to Delhi and the Punjab, 
with a pleasuio-loving Peshwa lUte Balajj, and mutually 
jealous families of military leadere. The oxtrecte relating to 
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Fanipat do not tell iia more about the battle itself, the rout 
of the ^Tumthas having been too complete to allow of 
dispatches. But they indicate many points of interest such 
as the willingness of the Afghan. Ahmad Shah, to negotiate, 
anti the note of warning etrnck by several of the Majnthas 
including Nana Fndnavis. Some inteTosting points are made 
clear, such as the date of Jayappa Sindhia'a murderp which 
caused anch continuing bad blood between the Sfarathas and 
the Bajputs, It is shown to have ocenrred in 1755, while 
Grant Duff placed it doubtfully, and Kincaid and Famsuie 
with no ospresaion of doubt, in 1759. The papers relating to 
the Battle and Treaty of Ddgir show how the NisAm wns saved 
from entire subjugation by the Marathas, firstly by the 
presence of the French forco under Bussy, and afterwards, 
when that force had boon withdrami, by the mv^asion of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. If that subjugation had taken place, 
the history of India must hove htn+n vciy different. To those 
with any knowledge of the Marathi tongne, the extracts, 
courhed in simple stmightforward language, and often iu 
the words of the army commanders themselves, make very 
interesting reading. 

F. Ji. a 


Iranica 

By L. D. Bamtii 

I. DeR UrSFRUK<3 DER MaOIER VWD UlE ZARAlHUSTBJSCirE 

Reuqion, By Gioseffe Messina, S.L (Scripta Pontificu 
limtitiiti Biblici.) ^ x pp. 102. Roma: Pontjfieio 
Istituto BiblicOj 1930. 

Deep and accurate seholanibip is on© of the fine traditions 
of the Reverend Father’s Order, and his work fully conforms 
to that high standardn His main concIiLHions, as summarijced 
by himflclf, are as follows : (1) Pliny in bis account of ntagi^ 
{xxx, I ff.) derivea the original elements of that art from 
Persia and Zemaster^ and distinguishes this from latar magic. 
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which wfu of Jewish-Egj'ptian and Chaldsean origin. (2) The 
£oaT€B of Pliny^s accoimt m Apion^a which ia tura 

waa haaod upon tho writings of Bolajs-BviiiPtrius, a fanciful 
and unitiliAblo Pythagorean, and the ^rtpi ^yu>v of Hormippua 
of Absnndria* who drew upon triiatworthy authorfi of the 
fifth and fourth cetiturio& (3) Tliose sources yaed by 

Hennippus give details which show distinctively Zarathii&triaa 
features, ^Lmong them is Xanthus tho Lydian ; and they 
namo toucher of Zatathuatra to be corrootod to 

Azona<xs, i.o. " der tuchtig Weiw,” a title of Ahum 

Mazdilh. (4) Zarnthufttrian Magiros, isHpi>eiaHy after the 
conquests of Cyms, camo into contact with Babylon and tried 
to aasimilate Chatdsean doctrinea from about tho fourth 
century B.C. ; ovidencas are the document transmitted by 
Coaums HioToaolyraitanus, the inscriptions of Arobauiii and 
Lists of ZarathuStra's sucto^ibh (G) Later Aveatau and 
MiddlcKpersian litoraturop though widely diverging from 
genuine ZamthuStrian doctrine, regards itself as the repository 
of the latter^ and is strongly opposed to eorcon^ which it 
regards as doriving from Babylon. The llnginns' mantic art 
differed from that of Babylon. (6) In the Gathas maga* 
denotes a gift, Le. the reUglon of ZamthuStra os a gift of 
Ahum Mnzdah i hence means a recipient of this 

bounty, a Ma^aynsman ; and moyu- are later forma¬ 

tions with the $anflo meaning, (T) The Magians were not a 
race, but an order or close eommunity. (8) The religious aide 
of Z.'s doctrine, owing to its abstract and difBcult charocteir^ 
appealed only to a buioII eircloi vist, the Il^bigious and the 
priiic€i$ and nobles educated by them ■ his social doctrince, 
however, were mtelligiblo to alL Hence the discrepancy 
between the InBcriptions of Bchistflnp with theii ariatocratic 
professions of faiths and tho accounts of Herodotus^ who 
de^rihes tho religion of the moaacs. The revolt of Gaumata 
wm nn effort on the part of the Magians to secure victory for 
Z/s reforms^ which had not been very successful in Fersia. 
(9) The Magians, howevoTji failed to preserve Z/s doctrinoa in 
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their purity. In the attempt to get over the diaerepancies of 
Oathic teacbing.s^ and under the prosRuro of the ancient 
naturo^worahip, they diverged uioro and more frotn Z. ; thia 
change had begun aJready in the fourth century n.c. (10) As 
Magiana (i.e. ZarathuStrians) existed long before ViStaapaj 
on earlier date muat be aligned to Z. Thh date may be 
positively detorinined by the statemont of Xanthus (Biog. 
lidert., Proem* 2) that Z. lived 600 yoar^ hoforo the campaign 
of Xerxw, 

Though Qu€lle}\kriiik ia some^rhat uncertain, the first throe 
of thcac conclusions may well be correct in the main^ But 
on two pointa a caveat must bo entered. FinstlVi it is not 
legitimate to alter Piiny^s A^onnecn to Azonae&i and to 
explain tho latter as ; for even if the emendation 

wore pomiissible, one may doubt whether a word d-zu^nik 
oxisted as early as tho source of Hermippus^ Far moro 
questionable, however, is the impottonco attached to the 
statement of Xanthus. It ia really amazing that Father 
Messina has failed to notice the damning fact that Xauthus ** 
as quoted hy Diogenes Ijjcrtias refers to the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander, and therefore must be conaiderably later tliau 
that event,* I may add that I cannot share Father Mosyina^s 
belief in the story of the transport of the Zaruthii^jin scrip¬ 
tures to Egypt and their tran^latiou into Greeks The fourth 
and fifth conclusions may bo accepted, with due reser\'atioiis 
os to details^ Tho sixth, wliich is one of tho most important^ 
b well argued, and seems to Imve not a little in its favour. 
On the other hand, since maffa- was an ancioot word probably 
familiar in religious connections (cf. the Vcdic it 

may have boon in use for many centuries before Z, to denote 
a teligiona teaching or dispensation of tho old dmvie cults; 
and this use may have contmuod after 2., ao that there were 
two orders of Magians, the Zaratbu^^trians, and the non- 
Zarathu^trians, which ultimately—not later than the fourth 
ceutuTy n.c, — coaloscod. The seventh and eighth inferences 

* Cf. Mtihodt rf. arixAm p, 44 f. 

ja&s. JUUT 1931^ 44 
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are plausible i th.^ ninth U obviottaly trae. Tbo tenth* 
howoveiT must l>& eofitestod. For my own partp I bfiTe an 
open mind on the question of the date of Z, ■ but the facts 
must be fairly stated. AVbat Father Messina brings forward 
on pp. 40^2 is not cogent evidenee; it consists only of 
(a) tho statorowts of 'VXanthuBa post^Alesandrian 
writerp and of still later antbois, and (5) the uppearancM> of a 
name in cuneiform lista of kings read as which is 

supposed to prove that the bearer wag a Mezdayasnian^ but 
which really proves nothing, ^ A& against this* native tradition 
(cf. Agftthias. ii, 24)^ and aomo arguments adduced by Hertelp 
are in favour of the later date. The latter theroforet 

Esooma slightly more probable. As to the question whether 
Magians existetJ before DariuSp it may l>e admitted tbat^ 
although there is no direct evidence for the technical use of 
the wortl nw^- and. ita doris^ativea before the bfth century 
yet the Greek /idyo^ in writers of that century = suggests the 
probability of n considerably aarlier dato for ita introduetion^ 
which would carry back the original Avestic word beyond the 
middle of the sixth cfonfcury. This may bo cited as evidence 
cither against Herters date for ZarsthuStm or in favour 
of the existence of pre-ZaratbuStrian Magiatia* according to 
one's taste^ But to whichever side the reatlor'a judgment 
may incline on ^.li is and other points^ he will gratefully 
acknowledge hia debt to tbe Eevorend Father for n remarkably 
able and interesting book. 

2. The Gathas, Translated and aummanKcd by Kuooabax 
£daU] Pltkkoab. (The Saroah K. ft. Canm Prize 
EssayH. K. Kh Cama, Oriental Institute Publications, 

No. 3.) 82 X pp* i-hi + 59, Bombay: D. B. 
Tateporevala, 1929 {?)* 

* S» BSOS* IT, p. SfiSi wlicfv I hATe uidqc«i the judgaiflint of Sir. SdiiMy 
Emitfa. 

* FaUmt MeBiaA AppnrfiriJilcly ^i\tm al» tbft SjrtM ** 

VcnicizHTiEDH AUA s|iAt»t«ni d™ fOnftea JiIirbBiidflit C!ir+ (p. 07)* 
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3. Dje Gathas VOS ZAKATHi/STf5A. Aus d™ PeMLachen 
ub«irfietzt imd erliiiitertr Von H, KAZEMgjin iirH-lBAWw 
scHAHR. 9 X 6jpp. 109. Berlb-St^glit.z: OrieutAlb^ho 
Zeitediriftenvflrbgp 1930. 

Mr. Ponegar modegtij claims no 6naUtj ior his tranaktiDti^ 
In tliia ho is right; w# may md^«d venture to go fiirtlier 
and fluggost that he m only at tbo beginning, if oven ao far. 
His version, couched in very unidiomatio and sometimea 
Bcarcoly mtelligiblo Eoglkb, and often grammatically wrong, ^ 
reada into the Gathic words ideas of much later and hjH 
paraphroaes aio in accordance. The book ia of no ed<mti£c 
valin* whatever. 

The German translation is equally " unbrauclibar" for 
scholars. It appears to be a German vetaion of Piir-i l>i"udk 
Persiim rendering, and h certainly far from being a faithful 
reproduction of the edginaj. The translator has, moreover, 
rearranged the versos throughout in accordance with hia 
own ideas of the Prophetk intentions (e.g^ he gives tie first 
i“4r, 9, 3, 4 lOp 7p 8p lit ^hen jtxviii- 1-6, 3tUii» 
5p 9, 7, 8, 11-13, 15, slv. 8, 10^ 4, 6, 14,^ 16, xxviii. 9-11, 

xliii^ 1-3, and so forth), and adorns this patchwork with mostly 
futile " exoteric " and " esoteric ** explanations. The pity 
of it ! 

4^ The AonAniA^ System ix Axciext Txioa. By U. N, 
Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D, [Calcutta Univemity Keademhip 
Lectures, 1930J ftj x pp, i + 123 + i. Caltiitta : 
University of Calcutta, 1930. 

The five lectures comprised in this book are an able and 
on the whole an instructive survey of the relationa of the 
Crown to the land in Bneiont India. The first, after a review 
of conditions in the ages represonted by the Vedas and 

^ Thui ht frndf n jr? ** wbeteby " (nriu, 2r etc.). 

* for eaEftttijflo^ zib^nl la wili bim voJitkrtial pqwrr **: 

Mktrsilm k '* tbe OAfth ^ &}v£ «rran- u '' tkai Sool cr Eimuoq df 

tbe C^ULTEJK 
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eats fortli what tha Smrtis and Kautalys have t<^ 
tall ua OB the amouat^ Lncidencep and modo of afisesstnent of 
the Crown’s revenues from the aoili on the Crown domains, 
and on the growing practice of gTimtlng assignments to 
Brahmans and others; and the next throe lectures cantinua 
the invagtigation of tht^ and germane to^iios through the 
ages until the twelfth century. Some very intamting and 
important developments are made clear in the course of these 
studio, such as the gradual esrtension of assigmnenta and 
the system of chiefs' estates introduced under the Rajput 
dynaaties. The author also maintains that the grants of the 
Vakatakaa are the Rrat to refer definitely to land-revenuep 
though we may be allowed to doubt his argutnent cx stfettiio 
that they “ mark the begmnings of the land revenue properly 
so called in this part of the countiy' ” (p. 46)* ns well as his 
interpretation of the tenns iidran0i and up^riMm as 
permanent: and temponuj' tenantST.* *md several other points. 

The main object of the fifth lecture is to trace the growth 
of the Crown’s control over the soil and to decide the ve^ed 
problem whether the king was roally the owner {smmin} 
of the smte^s territory as a whole. After a survey of the 
ciata Dr, Gho$hal answers the latter question in the negativa.* 
1 f( 3 ar, howevoTT that he has not adequately met all the 
argumimta of the casa„ especially those sot forth by Dr. 
Breloer* In favour of the theory of Crown owuorahjp of the 
soil we have; (a) the express statements of Katydyaua, 
Gautama, Manu (with Modhatithi), and Bbatfasvsmin. 
(6) the evidence of Mi^aathenea and the Chinese travellera,® 
(c) the caeas where kings actually resumed granti^ of land 

* Jm piunTTig we iDtj 4 lw Tvote a fllip; eu p. 05 tBa Citiidkyu of OciiiiiAt 
jtn tU* ** Cbiliikyii djttuuty ■"* 

■ In my notJn of Dr. Gboahml's Cirnttrihuiioiu ia fA< ifiVtofy e/iAfl Zfinda 
BMvenue s^sim (JRA^S. ITOi, p. lOfi) I iaadvertmUy mimjireiwuted him 
by lUUog iha-t be hud ** wbolebesitedly socepled the oppooUa ™w of 
Dr. Btelfpcr. In rkii. l •wtem puMtAked, sod I regret tho emr. 

■ On KlUfln eHdHPW pniiculwlr Dr. OboeharAi own remirki 

ia hif ConJr. to fjy But. of iki Sfitdii Jbft*. S^M., pp. ^5 f. 
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madfi to BrahinMa {ttc Bahur grant, SIl. p- ff-) or 
TEse^rved to themaolvcsa tbo right to do bo iii tho event of 
miflconduct (as in tbe Chammak grant, CIL iip p. 235 il.). 
and (d) the fact that the British found no private ownerahip 
of londp and practitally had to invoot it. Againflt this we have 
(e) the dictum of Jiimiiiip VI. vii, 2, that the land is 
nnxeaer^'cd for all", which a 

Bories of later writers^Sahara, Madhava, and Khapdadeva 
in foco, aa well as Kliaka^fha in his Vt/fimlmra-ma^ukhi — 
explain to mean that the king is not the owner of the aoLJ, 
but onlj its guardian ; [J) the references of the Smrtte and 
Kiiutalja to alienation of land, and [g] the records of such 
alicpationa in iiiBcription$< Here are two dbtinot lines of 
theory and practice, w^tdeh simply cannot be brought" under 
one hat Dr. Ghoahsl attempts this feat by the heroic 
expedient of calling the evidences of (a) mere " legal roaxinifl ** 
intended only to justify the Crown's action in levying taxes 
on the land, while he explains away Megnsthonee by a not 
very probable supposition ^ and ignores the other points. 
This is not convincing. If the doctrine of Crown ownership 
was a legal maxim ”, a Smrtikara who introduced it in his 
book cheek by jowl beeido an account of alienation of real 
ownership by private persons mnat have been a fool; and 
the Sm|tLkaras, tbough mostly rather iodifleront lawyers, 
were noli fools. Following Dr^ Broloer, we may explain the 
cases of (/) and (jr) as abenations of uBufruct only “ it is also 
possible that f/) was derived m principle from an early age 
when the Crown was not yet universally recognised as the 
land-owner ; but tlioro still renmins an irreconcilable 
antagonism between {a)p (i), (c), and (J) on the one band 
and (e) on the other. This opporitlon is a real onep based upon 
fnndamontal facts of history. At first the land was considered 
to belong to the tribe or population of the state, and was 

^ By the nod dE the fourth cnntiuy bcEciiiv Chfiitt, it Keaip, the royuJ 
fflimilfft out to the cnltintart on loOfe hftd h«cem« h importaat tliAt, 
■MOfdilkg to OM TBrriflti of Mfgwtbeiics' iloscriptkpn tboy formed tho wbcjlo 
temUwy of the Stitto'' (p. 701- 
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owned ^ T hj public bodios such as vilkgo com- 

munitia3, possibly abo m some cases hy private petaoos.* 
Thou tho kings, who loviod bali on all lands, began to put 
forward a claim to bo tho owners of thcin—with some justice 
m cases where they had conquered theni In war^^ Some of 
the Brahmans admitted this claim. Others tosiatedp becauHe 
the old theory of commnnity-ownorahip aqnarcd bettor thoir 
practice of living in joint villages and with their pet fiction 
that originally the whole world belonged to the Brahmaas 
and the Ksatriyas were merely their deputies,^ and bocaiiaa 
by urging this objection they thought to strongthen the case 
for their imatiable demand for land^assignments ; and they 
maintained a theoretical opposition until modern times. 
But in practice their intransigence was inefiectivo, and the 
Crown ruled an the real oamcr of tho soil until changing 
conditions weakened ita control and in some regions gave 
birth to n baronial feudalbici. And then the Muslims camo^ 

L. D. BaRN^nTT. 

Lr Dogue: rt La PnELOSOPUiE ms Boltodhishr (Etudea 
BUT rHistoire des Eeli|^ons)» Par Loens dr la Vajxl£e 
Poussm^ X4f»pp.313* Paris: Gabrio! Beauchesne* 
1930. 

It should become a matter of critical interest, when the 
nagacious andsai^an/ author of these Etudes has written Finw 
to them, to elicit in a comprehensive review just what and 
how much ho has buiU in the edifice of our knowledge about 
BuddbUm. May lie live to write many more Etudes! In 

* That iQ Tetlfc lunm tba Knbl« hmU of tho Ary«n wm hv\d En 

privAte O^criaerBliip, ui I>f. GhOBiKAJ tEiaintiuDdi tesmn to me ; it il 

Aq^omUy pOwUiliiB th^t thi'jr wmc held iu joint ownopahlp hj the hesda nl 
hDnjnholda, bat th*t **ch oif the lAtU<r owwmJ a patcli Otf tw® cf 

printe Luid i^ljioiabig hii jiiit Utn thn imd ioflai oE thn 

TAmll Jolnt-Tllhlijti. 

* Such * ckba woM Admitted prcti hi? tEw re«kitnial BimbmAm t 
pp. 101 5. of tlm pretent work, 

■ Cf. IriO, 10 H., And BAtkn Powctl'i LontJ SytrUtm 

of BritUh iii, p. L5S. 
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the limited space and timo for a briet review, I would only tell 
the reader wlint here ho may look for. Ho will find the dim! 
title handled first (in Parts I and IT) snccosaiveI\% and then 
in their mutual relations^ mmelj, under “Origma of the 
Philosophy” and then aa in mutual conflict* In conclusion, 
there are half a hundred |>agea of notes^ ofleriog theso often 
Wise and ahrowd aaymgs which constitqta for me, more than 
his ejcamplea of more general treatment^ eur real iudebtecinesa 
to the author^s erudition and good sense. 

For not to any man or woman can it be given to achieve 
in 163 eniall pages any satisfactory troatmont of that history 
of a world of ccntariea in religious thoughwhich we now 
call Buddhism ! Least of all^ when that history of changing 
ideas and changed skies is envisaged as dogmas (fe dog 7 iic) 
wrapped up In “a very characteristic philosophy” (p. 81)* 
Professor dc la Vall^ Pouasin knows this as well as the best 
of uSp and the result of Lis awareness and his great erudition 
leaves ua with a sense of having been browstug awhile in a 
vast field ripe for kistorjcal criticbnip browsing on wise and 
witty sayings^ and departing without a real sense of having 
gained that s^minddiflhi which he calls La Bonne V^ue. 
A right view ought to leave with us a vista of the founding of 
a world religion ag the work, the Imlf smothered work, of an 
inspired man longing to bring the joyous compassion to 
the Many, of a mandate ^rpandit^, in some way wrhorc it had 
proved weak, the be^st teaching of his day and hia 

coimtryp and so bringing new light to men on their nature and 
possibilities. How can this be so when La Bonne Yne, accepted 
as that of the original Sakya, Is called “ consciousness of 
sorrow and of impermanence aa tmiversifl ” J Conceive 
yourselves preaching a gospel to the Many in such terms t 
Was any groat religion over built on a tneesage shrinking, 
wilting* nogaring the outlcMik on life of the man, the very 
man ? We echo the sad little moan of the Kosalan wood 
sprite (in the Vana-Samgulta) •.— 

IT here tire (Jtese Gotama^mciplea gone ^ 
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and Gotania himself 1 We Imru mare that ia true of them aod 
of Sak)"a ” in the admirable little introduction than in all 
the rest of the book. 

But it ia perhaps inevitable that prolonged study in the 
aeademic literature of mediteval Buddhist doctors, whence 
one emerges^ it would seeiUr w'it.h the conviction that 
is its one philosophic keynote^ should predispose the 
student to sce^ in the Pitakun worsening of the piim^ m 
the puggah, in the worsoniog of adhifalim in the real 

teaching of the Snkranmni. I also tried, without our author's 
eniditiou, to get at some philosophic bases in the Pit^'aa— 
years ago it was—hut the result was, that never did 1 get 
back to Gotama and the first Gotama-savaka^ to ^riputta* 
for instance^ who put forcmOfit in teaching the niasterv of the 
very man over the mind^—not ninth rwiirdifmyn thorOj Is 
there 1 

The writern with charaetoristic modesty, tells us ho has 
hurried this book out whilo w-aitiog for some one to piiblLsh 
one which gives the three or four plans sur lesqaela so 
developpe la v^ritc bouddhique * , WTiilo ho was wntiug 
tbc«e words, I was trying my beat to do this. But it were 
rash to hope this generation will judge the gap is in any degree 
filled thereby* But of this thing I am convinced: Sakya 
(to give the thing its proper name) is not to be rightly, that is^ 
historically solved, by starting with the Abhidham^Icitia, 
with its frightful canker of the Not-msn full-grown, and 
It is with tho greater Upanishads that 
we must start, and come to the Maitri, noting all the way 
Aoic Brahmans too had been teaching " en dehors des cadres 
brahroaniquiift^^ and then look to our Fitakos, ptose and 
verse, for survivals of a buried gospel, which sought to expand 
that -^framework'' with a great teaching concerning the 
very man and how he lived and should live, 

C. A. F. Rhys Davibs. 
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The HiSTomcAii Flood axd Cektai>; Facts. By Lt»-Com. 

VicToa L, Thusi^er. I1.N.R. (ret.). 6 x pp. vi + 36. 

Tho ScripttiTul Literature Press, Bangalore, 1930. 

A " Foreword " written by W, C. Inrino aaseitfl that the 
author has proved the veracity of the story of the Flood in 
Genesis; that it covered the whole earth and that by proving 
this story to be true the entire theory of evolution is destroyed. 
Many such brochures are written nowadays, inspired largely 
by the finding of flood strata at Kish and Ur. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly by archseologista that tlic various 
layers of sand precipitated by floods in cities along the cfOUiae 
of tho Euphrates are piiroly local affairs; one of unusual 
severity gave rise to the Sumerian, Babylonian, Aramaic 
(ns told by Lucian coDcernbg Hiorapolia, or Bambyce), 
and Hebrew legends. First of all the autlior attacks the 
geologists and denies tho great ages assigned by them to 
various strata in the earth's surface. He then discnasca the 
Babvlonian and Hebrew versions of the Flood story, Boverely 
censuring tho articles on the Flood in Hastings’ Dtetionary 
of the BiWe and the Eitcychptxdia Britannica, Also the 
Weld-Blundell Prism at Oxford, with its account of the pre* 
diluviau kings, and reference to the Flood is taken as strictly 
literal history. In discusHing )ifr. Woolley’s discovery of 
tho Flood at Ur, tho author apparoutJy believes that this is 
the Oxford Field Museimi Ex^ition, and cites Professor 
Sollaa’ article in the JJai7^ Tdeyraph^ 3rd June, 1929, as a 
discussion of tho Ur stratum. Professor Sollas was referring, 
of course, to 3lr. W'atelm’a discovery at Kish, not to Ur. The 
author would do well to consult Mr. Harold Peake's little 
book. The Flood, where all these mattors concerning Kish 
and Ur (Wurka now cornea into the question) are soundly 
discussed. Mr. Peake's book is a safe guide to laymen in these 
mutters, and contains only one serious error. Tlio name of 
the Sumerian hero of the Flood is still read Zivstiddn by him, 
for Ziusudra = Xisuthros. The name Koah hus now been 
correctly explained by philologists os meaning “tho fur 
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^wav ", from an Ethiopic loot^ undonbtodly common to 
Semitic knguagoii, and he is called tho wHu, ** the far 
away " inHittitOp a word from which OltiAsem, UHx^ 
in Greek and Latin is probably derived. “ The lar away as 
a name of the Babylonian (rdta:] and Hebrew (Koah] hero of 
the Flood refers to the legend of hia having been translated 
to the knd of the ble^aed whither OLlgamiab sought him 
beyond the seas. The Sumerian version states that he was 
translated to Dilmim. 

S. Lanodon. 


Histojrk de L^ExTaEsiE-ORiENT, Par Rexe Grousset, 
Two vokp Irt X pp. + 769, ^ pkteSp 7 maps, 
Paris I Paul Geuthnert 1939* 250 fraii<^. 

In 621 pages of text and footnotes (plus 148 pagee of 
bibliography and index) the subject treated cevor^ in space 
about 110 degrooa of longitude (from the weatem limits of 
the conquests of Gengbk Khan to the eastern shores of Korea) 
and 50 degrees of latitude, and in time from a date anterior 
to pre-Aryan India and pre-Chinaw China to modem times j 
and within the^e limits of space and time the author deals 
with the origins of tbo raceSp the rise and fall of dynastiesp 
the thoughts and religion of the peoplea, the art and literature 
of each nation. It may be aakod how thb has boon possible * 
by the mo^t rigid comprossionp by cutting everything to the 
bare bones. India h dealt with in 174 pagoa^ China in 170^ 
Indo-China in 76, nnd the Mongol Empim of Genghiz Khan 
and KubiLai in 93 j>ages; oven the political and militaiy 
history of the Ming ami Tsing dynasties, in touch as they 
were with Enrope, is .^umfnarized in 33 pugca. Japan is 
excluded, except to throw a sidelight on religion^ 

For tho romanizatiob of the Oriental languages liaving 
alphabets (Sa^krit and other toiigtios of India, Arabic, 
Pereian, Turkish, Mongol) M, Grousaet adopts the inter¬ 
national system, as modiHed occaaioually by the great 
authority of M. Pelliot; but for Chineso he a^lepta the French 
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pronunciation p according to the syatam adopted bv the 
Toufiff Pop, the Jmm/tl Asiaiiqiu:^ and tho Bulletin de VBcote 
/fanfaisf d^Extrhne-Orieni, He recognizea a difficulty — 
Kofl transcriptbns clunoises ^tant bas^ sur la prononcia- 
tion fran^abc, tandiB qua lea transcriptions de tout^ loa 
autrea languca asiatiqups gont pbon^tiqueg, nne eertaine 
discordance no pent etr© quand les nonis cbinoia 

voiBlnent avec doa roots Sanskrits on musulmans. 

The di$cordanco is for the scholar reduced to a wimimii r n 
by tho author's practice of printing as a footnote tho Chinese 
ideograph for nearly every Chinese name, although occasion¬ 
ally the reader recoiyes a shock Hrhen in the text he cnoeta 
wolhimown places as Changhai, Chensip Chantodg, etc. 

The work has seven yory valuable historical maps and 
thirty-three plates illuBtmtivc of the state o| art in difFerent 
ages and countries; sixty-two pages of a valuable classified 
bibliography; and eightj^-six pages of an index of proper 
names (additional to those in the bibliography) and Oriental 
worda^ indicating the page on which will be found the 
Ideographs of Chines names. 

H. B, iMoBSiE. 


SooTR Indian Poetiluts in Stone and Mi^ad. By T. O. 
Aravamuthaw, Bi. 7^ x 4J, pp, xv + 96» 

with 42 illustrations insetp London: Lnzac and Co., 

im 

POETEATT ScuLFTTOK TN SocTTH India. By tlio Same author* 
9} X 6, pp. xvi + lOOp with plates containing 34 figures. 
London: The India Societ)% 1931. 

Since 1919, when Mr^ K* P. Jayiiswal astonished the older 
school of Oriontalista by his proposed readings of the short 
inscriptions on the two atatues found some 120 years ago at 
Patna (now in the Indian Museum* Cdciitta) as the names 
of two kings of the iSaijundga dynasty engraved in charactera 
of tho period, the study of portrait sculpture in ancient India 
has received frwh irapotus. In the two volumes now before 
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US, Mr. AravaiLiuthmi pre^ant^ a conaeotod account of most 
of the e^^Maples so far known in South Intlia of scuJptareg in 
atone and metal that aro eitlier definitely identifiable as 
portraying individuals or that can reasonably be regarded as 
portraits. Though published separately, owing to circtim- 
stances erpkined by binip the two volnnus form but parts 
of a aingle work. Tlio smaller volume^ printed firsts should 
be read as complementary to tho largur one* wlucb, though 
printed later* contains the eorlier portions of tho original 
nifinuBcript. Beginning with a brief survey of sqeh seidptiiTe 
in India as a wholo^ Mr. Aravamuthorn proceeds to deal with 
tho beat authonticatod specimens hitherto found in southern 
India, orranging them chronologically under (1} Early, from 
the age of the .-Imaravatl stupa to tho close of the Pallava 
regime, (2) Mwlievab from the rise of the Cholaa till the end 
of the fourteenth centnr}% and (3) Modem, from the fifteenth 
century on. Thereafter special chapters are devoted to the 
portraiture of Saints and Preceptors; to Material, Method, and 
Motif; and to Memorial Stones. In the smaller volume earlier 
ebaptera are summarized* and the sculptures further discussed 
according to their tvpe^ e.gs those intondod for purpo^tes of 
worship, memorial temples and stones* and statues to 
ancestors, etc. 

Mr. jVravamuthAm treats the subject more from the point 
of view of a scholar of broad outlook than of a sculpture 
expert. He can appreciate other nspecte of bis themo besides 
those that appeal to the artist. On controversial points his 
arguments arc stated with fairness; while bis views are often 
frisah and suggestive. Ho has made a useful coutributioo to 
a very interesting aubiect, written in an maj and cl™ style* 
The work is abundantly illustmted* the oscoUence of the 
platca in the second volume calling for a special word of 
praise. 


C, E. A. W. 0, 
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The ANTi^^irtTiEa or Sind, with Historical Outline. By 
H- CouszNs, M.R.AS. Surtiey of 

VoL XLVl, Imperial 12| X 9*^, pp. vii, 184 ; 

pis, 103 (4 ill colour); map I. Calcutta: Govern- 
mout of India Central Publication Branch. 1929, 
£3 Bj. 9d. 

In this riciiij il]u3trat4Bd volume Mr. Henry Comemj 
who worked for so many yearn in Western India and the 
Indus delta, has incorporated descriptions of the remains 
of atehs^olagical and historical interest at all the most 
important sites in Sind as known and explored up to the 
year 1924* There b consequently but a brief reference 
(p. 168} to the Mohcn]o-I>aTO site^ where the exeavatlortg 
that have been carried on since 1922 have revealed the 
remains of a prehistoric civilisation dating liack to about 
3000 B*€i^ or perhaps even earlier. In respect of the other 
localities in tho province the infoniiation given will bo found 
generally up-to-date. 

In order to appreeiato and correlate the eT-ddonce of the 
archffiolQgii::al romains in the lower valley and delta of the 
InduSp it b essential to consider them in their geographical 
and historical settings; Mr, Gousons has rightly^ therefore, 
before describing indj vidua] sites, devoted prcilimmair 
sections to tho physical features, especially the rivets and 
thoir shifting comaoSp and to the bistorj' of the country. 
He has also appended a useful map — though on rather too 
small a scab—tnarking roost of the sites referred to. There 
b no more inteiestmg, yet no more diBioult, problem than 
that of ascertaining the ancient courses of the rivers of Sind. 
The great extent of tho remains found at Mohen]o-Daro 
and tho high standard of living disclosed thereby indicate 
that tho place must have been served by one of the great 
waterways of tho country ■ some of the objects found also 
seem to point to communication with the sea. We are led 
to the conjecture that one of the principal chaimola of tho 
Indus flowed by the site in prehktoric t-imefi. The remains 
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at Mttliorta, or MaiLota, porbapa point to a similar conclumoo. 
We know tliat in the timeg of the csarlj Arab geogtaphora 
(ninth to twelfth conturiiM) MaiLBiim, baiJt on the site of the 
more anoiont firalimnoibad lay bottreon two pdiieipa] branehaa 
of the river, owing to the shifting of which the aite 
flubsoquently becJime a $andy desert^ only to be rendered 
habitable in recent times by the eonatruotion of the Jamrio 
cflmJ and its tributarios. Again, in Ibn Botntn^a time 
(c. A,D, 1^33) Labari (Labor! Bandar) was on the shore 
of the ocean *\ close to where the Indue debouched. This 
month of the river w'as probably tbe KJtur mouth” or 
“estuary”) of Diul Sind [i,e. Debal in Sind) refemHi to by 
Srdi "jUi in his Muhll (a.o. 1554), The present name, 
Khildi Creokj of the channel that posses near the rums of 
Lahori Bandar may be compared with this. UTien Alojeandor 
Hamilton visited Sind in 1609 bo sailed up this mouth to 
the harbour of LaJiori, but thence he had to procoed by land 
to Tatta, so we may asaume that the river had abandoned 
this channel before his time. The min# of Lahorl Bandar 
are now 10-or 12 mites ftom the sea. Agaiu^ wo know' that 
the river, whicht higher up, used for at least three or four 
contunoa to flow about 12 miloa to the east of tho present city 
of Hydorabad and then past Nn^ur, altered its course about 
1T6S, adopting more or ieaa the present channel, which passes 
some a miles west of Hydorabad. It is chiefly owing to 
this com^tant shifting and tho resultant obliteration of old 
sites that tho route of Alexander the Great through Sind 
to the sea in 325 b+c* has liitherto defied identificafion. 

The fullest accounts are those devoted to Brahmanabad- 
BlansOra, Dewal-Thathah and the Buddhist siiipa at Mirpur 
Khas. It is more than 30 years since 3Ir. Couseng confirmed 
by bis own eiplomtion the identi6cation of the site of the 
once famous city of Brahmanabad made by Mr. BeUasis 
in 1654. It was on this site that the Muliammadan city of 
Mantra, so ftaquently mentioned by the early Arab 
geographers and Muhammadan historians, waa cgtablished. 
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The expioT&tion of the min^, so far os he was able to carrr 
this out, has ooabied Mr. Coiisons to make several intoreetmg 
BuggostioDe, including one as to the position of the 
Mqhammadan fort Ma^fum, a name that was probably 
applied to the citadel, or part " protected ” by fortihcations. 
While hlr. Bellaais atributed the destroctioa of the citiea 
to an earthquake, Mr. Cousens inclines to the theory of a 
Back by an enemy, who put the inhabitants to the sword. 
The earthquake hypothesis seems to conform with the evidence 
we have elsewhere in this province of seismic action; and 
this and the shifting of the rivers that ferti1i;sed the land 
might well have combined to necessitate the abandomnent 
of the site. In connexion with the remains of the utiipa 
dLscovered by him at Depar Gbangro, G milwi X.E. of the 
Brahmanabad site, which is identified with the SSawandj 
(I might this not be a corruption of hamana rf7/i) mentioned 
in the Jf wjwMiftf ’HawSrWi as having been built by tho king 
of Kashmir, a very intetasting suggestion is thrown out 
that tho tradition might re for to the great Kanishka. When 
treating of the age of the Sudheran^jo-dhado stupa, the further 
suggestion is made that Konishka, whose dominions included 
Sind, may have had s scriea of Kliipas erected along the Indus 
valley to commomomte a visit to that province; and the 
remains found at Sue Vihar and Shorkot arc called to mind. 

Mr, Cousens' Toasons for locating the original ancient town 
of Dcbsl or Bcwal in the immediato vicinity of the com¬ 
paratively modern Tatta were published in 1897 (Pm^esa 
Report, AM.WJ., for the year ending June, 1897), Further 
experience and study confirm him in the views then expressed, 
for which there La much j ustificatbn. The details of the objects 
found during the exploration of the stftpa at Slhrur Khas, 
aupplementod by the subsequent finds by Mr. Bhandarkar 
at tho same site, provide much matter for speculation. If 
the original stiipa at Sudheran-jo-dhado should be assignable, 
as propoaed by Mr. Bhandatkar, to a date not later than 
that of Kanidika, and if the other stupas exposed at Mirpur 
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KhiLsH Thul 5Iir Biikan, Depar Gliangro and nwr Jarak 
tDiiat^ aa Mr. Cousens Kolds, be re'legat<5d to the same periods, 
wo flkoiiM obtala some mdication of the probable coiirscs 
of the main river channels at the beginning of tho Chriatian 
era* as it is btit leasonnhlo to suppose that the sites solooted 
for the erection of such moniinionts were situated in well- 
popnlated aTOas or else adjoined ancient highwajfe^ In the 
conditions of Sind this means* that they were alongeide 
or not far from tho principal river chaiinels* The existonoa 
of the remains of many old forts by the banks of what was 
former] V perhaps the course of the HakraK or ** lost river " 
(p. 171)p may be cited In support of such a deduction It 
is a pity that these sito have not boon marked on the map* 
The author is to be coagmtubted on the escelloin:>o of the 
nnmerous drawkigs and of many of the phot^c^raphsj especially 
those in colour^ reproduced in tho plates* 

C. E. A. W. 0* 


Tke SttAiCS'AMAH OF FrRn.vosi. The Book of tho Persian 
Kings, with 24 illuatrationfl from a fifteenth century 
Persian manuftcript in the possession of tho Boyal 
Afliatic Sociotyi described by J. V, S. Winnissoy, with 
an introduction on the paintinga by Lauhencis BiJfvoN* 
12x9. pp. + 92, pis, 24* London : Oxford University 
Pfcaa, 1931* £2 2s. 

Thie vojumo, finely printed by the Oxford University Press, 
and adorned with twenty-four fine platoa engraved and 
printed by Messrs. Henry Stone ic Sorit Ltd., of Banbury* 
is a fine example at once of British book-making and British 
seholamhip. The plates aro a joy to tho eye^ and the letter- 
press contains all that ia necessary to the student who dcairofi 
to understand something of this fascinating chapter of the 
world's art. Mr. Laurence Binyon's penetrating introduction 
b a sorbus contribution to our understanding of this period 
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in the art of Persia and its relatbo to the rest of the civilaod 
world. Mr. Wilkinson has an nnasual power of convejnng to 
the English reader, in hia descriptions, a sense of the vitAl 
qualities of the subject of hia memoir—o hook which waa for 
900 years to Peraia what the Bible was to the England of 
Elizabeth. 

Firdausi, in troth, deserves to be dwelt- upon line by line 
ill the way that nothing but a tranfJntion leason will ever enable 
one to do, and so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely 
into one’s mind. Construing, in such a case, Is the groflser 
medium through which alone all the beauty can be trans¬ 
mitted because else we travel too fast and mom than half 
of it oflcapea us. As Thomas Arnold once wrote of Shakespoare, 

'* 1 verily *>»inlr that one would after a time almost give out 
light m the dark after having boon steeped in such an 
atmosphere of brilliance.” 

Many Persians appear, of rocont years, to have left off 
reading their poota because, as Pascal said of the Jesuits, 
if he had spent his time in taading them fully ho would have 
read a groat many very mdifferent books. Tlieio is, however 
no fear lest Firdausi suffer an eclipse, and the present reviewer 
is confident that if a worthy edition of Firdausi could be 
produced, with ropioductions of early illustrations of the 
quality of those shewn in this volntne, it would do more to 
inapiie the youth of Persia than the edicts of a century of 
National Assemblicu. Nor is the study of the Shahnamah 
leas noocesary for Europeans who aro in contact with modern 
Persia, for Firdausi’s classic work has bo coloured all Persian 
literature, and many Persian institutionfl, that no one can 
bo considered an educated man who is not acquainted with 
its contents. 

This book is adiuitubly calculated to serve such a purpose, 
though its value to the student would have boon enhanced 
by a fuller and more critical list of chief authorities 
(cf. Enct/clopadia of Islam), and we wish Mr. Wilkineon had 
given us a translation of Firdausi's satire against Mahmud, 
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wbicbf wheUior auth^tio or not , ia familiar to ev«iy Porsiaii^ 
be be g^tle or ainaple. 

In concluaion^ be it remembeTed that It was irbon Persitt 
was at the height of ita glorj that poets were boDoured and 
the One orta encouraged. X<et those who urge national 
econotny at the expense of these mauiieetationa of what ia 
beet ia the spirit of man remember this* and recall to mind 
that no work^ other than religioua^ has letained its hold so 
long upon the affections of a nation, as Firdausi predicted in 
the last of hia sixty thousand coupleta, which I qnoto (m 
Warner's tratkslation)^ iiarallel with Ovid's not less famous 
lines:— 

Mjr life from dsjrt of to f4d 

kftth Aped 

In ^J=l| r uui 
ottieTS vM. 

When tlib. my I&uortu taAt, wu 
doiw St iKit 

O'er dl tW T«im my reptilAtjoa 

put, 

AH nacn of prudeooBp redn, luid 
Fdth will gin 

AiFplanie to me whta I 
CBUHi to liTe, 

YotHnlduilh tbo M«d of worde 
iiATe I 

Flciag bfoii4-CMt and heoivfortb 
[ dtall not die/'—^FmoAcaL 


The History of jEHAKGift. By FuaNaa Gnanwirf. Edited 
with notes by Rao BAHAnim K. V. Hakoaswami 
Aiyaxgab, M.A., Principal p H.H. the Malinraja^s 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, pp. xxiii + 184 . Madras : 
B. G. Paul k Co. , 1930. ifo. 5. 

GJadwin^s account of Jaliangirp which was published in 
ltS8^ and U now somewhat dlfBcult to obtaiiit woe based 
on the work now usually known as tho Tuzuh-i-Jahdngtn^ 
and, since the publication in 1909-14 of an exact translation 


" Mid now [ h«Tfr Haiiibed ^ wodt 
whicb neiilMlf the wnth of Jaw* 
DOT Ste nor steel mx uU-ooii.- 

nming Ti™ c*o {hstroy* Sood 
my phytical bciag ihmJl ho 
hmyi^t to luught bnd my 
miHflAiii lifo iholl bo ond«C 
then 1 iKiH ha rmiMd La my bolter 
pul to Immortality Bmoivg th ff 
lofty iUn of the flrnuincnt. Mad 
my liome *h*u Oerer dia/'^— 
Oviif. 
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of that vork by Beveridge and Bogm, scholars will Bcarcdy 
wjsb to rofsr again to Gladwin. Bnt it is not always 
for the ordinal^' reader to lay haoda on the tran&lation by 
Beveridge and Rogers, and it was well worth while to have 
brought ontj aa Mr. Rangeswimii Aiyangar has done^ a reprint 
of Gladwin's book in a cheap and readable fonn^ Tho editor 
has tightly refrained from overloading the reprint with 
comment. His notes, which are confined to reforencos to 
other histories, me concieo and unobtnisivo ; and he has 
affixed a short and infomiing preface, which embodies tbe 
gist of OUT esisting information regarding Gladwin and the 
SDUTcea of his work. 

As n reprint the book is in some reapccts disappointing. 
In tho reprint of a book it is no doubt excusable in certain 
respecta to diverge from the acholaatic ideal which postulates 
an absolute copy of tho original. It was open to the editor, 
for instaneo. to substitute, if he so deeiTod, capital lottcia for 
the italics used bv Gladwin, but then he should havo done 
this consistently. It was possibly justifiable on financial 
grounds to omit tho ifords in Persian script which Gladwin 
inserted, but on one or two occasions (see, o.g., s.v. Ahdyau, 
on p. 176) this renders tho reprint unintelligiblo. The spelling 
of names should have nieticuloBsly followed the original 
iTmtjMifl of being sometimes arbitrarily altered {as “ Lahore ” 
for ■* Lahoor ” and " Subahdart " for “ Soobhadara ”) and 
sometinies careleasly disfigured (a.<i '' Aby Aly Sina ” lor 

Abu Aty Sina ”, and “ Atyr JeUangiiy " Jfohangu-’a 
Qfienco ” for " Jehangit’s Essence ”). Gladwin, moreover, 
published with his book n small liat of ormta, but this list 
is not reproduced, and the text is pnblislied without making 
tho corrections indicated by the author. There are defects 
from the acholar’s point of view and, though they may not 
affect the value or the interest of tho book to tho general 
reader, they could have been avoided, and will, it ia boped, 
disappear if the I wok reaches another edition. 


Ayow. 
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BeITRAOE ZUR HISTOaiSCHEN GEOGRAFUIE, KuXTTJHOEO' 

□ RAPEnZ^ EtHNOCRaPEIIE U. KA-RIOOBAPHIE^ TOaNEHlI- 

LICH PES ORTE^rrS UNtER SfllTAREEIT K. Au93EREft, OtC, 

Edited by Mzik pp. 202. Leipzig and Vienna^ 1029. 

28 s. 

A number of scboldrs^ ameng them also some tady pro¬ 
fessors, students of Dr, Eugon OberhuDimer, professor of 
geography at the Univorsity of Viemta^ are offering to the 
bolov'ed toaehor on the occaaioD of bis sovontietJi birthday 
wliat is cnllod abroad a Festgnbo ”. Each one of the 
contributors is a imm of great standing and it woold be 
dilEoult to fiingle out any of tlio articloa aa being superior 
to the otboTn Only a fow may be mentioned hero as touching 
upon oriental problems. Tlie first article is devototl to an 
invogtigation of the famous mapa in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna. Professor Atisserer dbcnsses in mmute detail the 
famous “ Atlas Blaeu” and bo shows the part which tho family 
Iran der Hem has played. The author shows convincingly that 
those aaoiont maps, originiiUy consisting of a few volumes, 
and then afterwards CKtonded and enlarged by a great 
number of maps and illustrations is the work of the family 
van dep Hem^ England alone occnpiea three volumes, and 
many an interesting item referring to the hMoiy of England 
in the time of Cromwell and later may hem he found inserted 
in its proper place. The next artiele is by Dr. Jansky^ who 
points out the very remarkable fact that the followers of 
Islam have avoided touching the aea. Islam extended only 
on the continent with the exception m the eighteenth century 
of the inhabitants; of Oman ; they undertook naval expeditions 
and it is through them that the oaet coast of Africa has been 
peopled by the hlohammedans. The author finishes Ilia 
article with Bome political speculations as to the fatiiiTe of 
Islamic countries now that tho Eiimpean nations not only 
command the sea but shso begin to occupy Mohammedan 
lands. Then Profoaaor Kahle discuEses the second edition 
of the Bahriva of Piri Re^is* and he gives the translation of 
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the fiist cliapter of this second wlLtion ’« hich he conteinplatee 
publifilimg in its en fcirety. Dr. Rohr, descr ibc* the discovery of 
an unknown MS. of the journey of Vasco da Gama in the east. 
j>j-_ Tw^liner writes on Ibn al Wardi^s description of Constanti- 
Dople^ Dr, Maik writes on Parageograpbio elcmentfi in the 
Arabic records of joiimoya to Boiitli'ea^t Asia. Dr, Hosing 
endeavoutu to locate tho island of Panchaia mentioned by 
Euhemeros originally doscribeci to have been sotnowhere 
near Arabia Felix. The author coUocta all the information^ 
w^hich reads aa if we had in Panchaia almost a lost Atlantisj 
the very centrie and ori^i of civilisation. 

There h one article by Professor Hermann to wbfeh special 
reference should be made. He is following up an old idea 
of Ida concernmg the transfer of geographical names from 
one countrj'' to the other- This would explain ma ny di ffi culliea 
in the investigation of ancient tradition and would thus set 
at test many problems which have hitherto baffled every 
attempt at explanation. In the firat place he says that tho 
whole history of the Odj’asey is mom or less a transfer from 
west to cast, and the geographical names can best bo explained 
if located at the north coast of Africa, or rather, ns the Syrta 
which flfteir a time had become destroyed by earthquakes and 
has been silted np^ So also he wishes to explain the Bod Sea 
bv a similsr transference from west to east-t changing altogethesT 
our knowledge of ancient geography and topography p That 
such transferences are taking place there can be no d oubt 
They are due to migration, and then due to the invasion by 
another nation which substituted their own names for those 
found in the places occupied now by tliero. and to other 
similar caus-ts. But Pre^fessor Hermann l arfiea niatieis to 
such an extreme that it is impossible to follow him. Wo feel 
that the ground under us is moving. It is, howoveTi an 
extremely mgenJous theory which should not be lost sight of 
in the investigation of the old geographical traditions. The 
book is very compact and beautifully printed. It is illDstratcd 
with a large niimher of dm wings and maps, and it is a teal 
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gift of honour to the vonor&tod professor^ It ia owing to Eli# 
vory nimeifoiu iUi^mtions fcliafc rathor a high pric# has hmn 
charged for it. 

M. Gastek, 


Die OftiENTALiscHEN Relic lONEN im Romiscren Heidex- 
TUM. By Feane Cohont- B^arbeitct von Dr. A. 
BuECKBARDT-BRAimENBEBC. pp. 336 . Leipzig Sbd 
Berlin: B. G. Tenbnor, 1931. 14 j?. 

In 1928 Profosaor Gnniant waa mducod by hia pubjiahor 
to issue a new and revised edition of hia fame ns leoturos on 
the oriental religions and their influence on the pagan Rome. 
Originally a series of leetujfes written in popular style and 
email in dimenBion, they have become nftorwards a very 
substantial book. But no sooner had this French edition 
appeared than Professor Brandenberg undertook a new and 
revised German translation. This be has carried out with 
the assistance of Profosaor Cumont, and we have before us, 
so far, the very lost word on thia very important subject. 

The discoveries which have b&en made in the course of the 
last thirty years and which have been embodied here have 
greatly contributed to strengthen the views first expressed 
by Professor Cnmoat on the deep inflnanc# which thcMO 
oriental religions have eacercised on the whole religious outlook 
of ancient or pre-ChrLstiiin Rome, After a general aorvev 
in the intrcHductory chapter the various religious influences 
are described one after the other. The sonrees^ of course^ 
are given from which Professor Cumont draws his information 
and then, in the subsaquent chapter^ an endeavour is made 
to explain how it came about that these oriental religions 
not only got an eutranco into Rome but were allowed to 
exercise such an influence. It was at the beginning of the 
decayj and it was the result of doubt and still more of the 
growing syncretism owing to the spiritual uneaaine^ wbich 
had sehiod upon the nations^ A reUgiotis dissatisfaction had 
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8proad from oa^t to wmt^ and the orJenta] religions nlooe 
aociTDod to answor that queat for truth and for a doop knowledge 
of tho greater probjems wtuck nffocted mankiiid. First, 
Asia Minor is treated with the introduction of the worship 
of Cybolo, the priests and cernmomal rites, which bo greatly 
impressed the people of Romo. From Eg^^it ihe cult of Isifl 
and Setephifl camo which except during the time of Caligula^ 
hatl mot with an hoatilo reception. Then follows Syria proper, 
with the goddess Atagatis. The rolo played by soldiers^ 
merchants, and traycllcra is here Tnuch more fully seen. 
Many a so-called Roman legion consisted, in fact, of Syrians, 
They brought their gods and Inter on their Mysteries, and 
not a few of the inscriptions fouiiid in the outlying parts 
of the Empire occupied by these legions testify to the 
manner in which these various cults had spread and had taken 
root among the peoplo* 1 am referring more especially to 
the Mithraic cult of which go many traces have been found, 
from ancient Briton to Bacis and Thrace, and which at one 
time threatened to obtain complete domination until it was 
ousted by Christiamty. The influence of Jewish slaves and 
Jewish soldiers and merchants has not been sufficiently 
fecN:>gni 2 ed, and yet they prepared the way everywhere for 
incoming Christianityp and at one time it was known that 
one out of every fifteen inhabitants of the Romau Empire 
wtaa either a Jew or a Judai^er, and this also is reflected in 
some of the inscriptions of the Syrian legionaries and in many 
a custom and ceremony found in various pnri^ of the Ronum 
Empire. Xd trot'e is found, however, of Persian dualism, and 
this is a point on which not auBlcient stress has been Inid, 
especially new, when scholars are turning their attention to 
the teaching of Zoroastrianism. It is therefore not a little 
interesting to notice the fact that no trace of it had been found 
before the advent of Chriatinnity. Various myatorios are 
also touched upon. We am led on after wards to a chapter on 
astrology and magic in which the old Babylonian, troditiona 
had been rerivod, or rather had sm^nved^ blended now with 
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Other elomeDts. Eicelleat ns is the treatment throughout, 
one fuelB, however^ an imdurcnrreut of hostility to the^ 
Oriental religions. The author hns evidcntlv oot been able to 
free himself cntirdj from every prejudice and, whiJ&t des¬ 
cribing in minute detail all the olcment.s constituting these 
religions, he lays Btress more on gome of the objectionable 
features, and omits entirely to pay attention to the more 
aympathetic ones, especially when compared with the practices 
and ceremonies of pagan Rome, With a litHc more fairne^ the 
author might have rendered greater justice also to the bene¬ 
ficent effect of these Oriental religions which at- that timOp no 
doubt p contributed to bring some solace and comfort to a world 
emptied of hope and faith. An appendix, is devoted to a full 
doscriptioQ of the Bacchus mysteries in Home. No less than 
thirty pages of small print are set aside for the literary 
referonoos amplificsd and revised hy Bmndenfaurg. An oxcellent 
IndeXp BO indispeitiRable for a book of this kind, completef^ the 
volume. To this beautifully printed book eight illu&tiutions 
have been added. The sight of the monuments npejiks more 
eloquently and interprets more clearly than even the written 
word. Comparatively speaking, the price h vory modest. 

M. GAarjER. 


Pextatel'ch with Tabqum Onkelos. Huphtaroth and 
Pray era for Sabbath and Rashida Commentary, Rnv« 
RosENBAt^M and Da. Silverman in collabo'ration with 
Blaskj and L. Jobefu, Exodus, 8| x pp, 274 + 
65j I plate, London : Shapiro, Va lien tine and Co,^ 1950. 
Price 8^, fid. 

The merit of this publication of the Pentateuch in Hebrew 
with English tranfllation, together with the Targimip or the 
Aramaic version ascribed to Onkclos. and especially with the 
commentary of the famous Rabbi Solomon Isaki, published 
hero for the first time in square letters, vocalized, and with 
an Engliah translation, has already been pointed out by me 
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in the notice of the fir^rt voltuDa which appeored in t he pages 
of the One h pleaded to see that the same standard 

has been fully uiamtainod in the second Tolumo which haa 
followed rapidly after the first. No attempt is made here of 
introducing mterpretations and explanationfl wide of tho 
marki nor anything that could in tho slightest degree interfere 
with the propor onderstanding of the text- and of the com- 
mentary^ A translation of the Bible has never proved im 
easy task. CentnTV after centuiy attempts have been made 
to render the text in soma vernaculnr, bnt the number of such 
attempts are proofs of their partial failure; moreover^ the 
currents of thought of each generation have greatly coloured 
the attempt of understanding of the Hebrew text. Much 
has been read into it, and La still bdng read into it, which 
does net exist. The turn has now come for arohacology and 
the study of tiie com paritive religioHn The Bible is being 
examined from this new angle, and yet the old traditjon 
claims its right to be hiMird. Nowhere can this continuity 
of tradition be more ch^arly sewn or dbeemed than in tho 
two abovc-metitioned commentaries. Although apparently 
B literal translation^ Oukolov, in the second or third centuiy, 
ropresent^ go a largo extent the tcndoacitis of the time, 
Tho avoidance of anthropomorphisms and many a legal 
interpretation of the text lb being intrtMiuced into his transla¬ 
tion, though traces of such an attempt can already be found 
in tbo old Greek veraion. Rashi, close upon a thousand years 
later, is a moat prominent, most popular exponent of similar 
views and tendenciei^. Tho link in the chain from Onkelos 
to Kashi hos not been broken. Here much has been augmented 
bv grammatical explanations and also the legal aspect of the 
text, no less than agadie or legendaij, are contained in that 
commautory which has retained its popularity to our very 
day. Not all the diffienkiea in the text can bo fully elucidated. 
Much remains for others to do and scholars have tried from 
time to time to bring a little more light into theee obscure 
pasB^es, but 0 real historical and traditional understanding 
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of the can onlj bo g&ined by a study of Rashi's (the 
abbreviated form of the mitial letters of hia name, R. Soloioon 
commentary. 

In a number of caaes valuable notes at the end of the volume 
contribute towards the explanation of some more difficult 
passage, and the book U cortainlv one of the boat contriba- 
tions towards an nnderstandixig of the Hebrew Bible, such 
as it haa been accepted by the Jews throughout the agofi. 
It must bo added that LiithcF^s translation rests rndkeetly 
upon that commentary of Eashi for he utdi^ed Nicholas de 
Lvira^a Latin commentary which ie baaed entirely upon 
Kashi. The author and ali connected therewith are to be 
highly complimented for the work done thus far, and the 
hope may be express^ tliat they will accelerate this publica¬ 
tion. The book ia beautifully printed^ and very cheap at the 
price. 

Ji. Gastzr, 


Sakya oe Buddhist Oriuiks. By MaSp Rhys Davips. 

London: Began Paul, Trench, Trubnor and Co., Ltd.. 

193L pp. 444, Price 12/!. f>d. 

It is not a novoh nor a mere biography, but the quest after 
the origin of Buddhism. No one is ao well acquainted with the 
Pali litemtnrfl as Mrs. Rhys DaTidds, no one has searched the 
scriptures with m much Keal, so much mdustry, and so much 
keen insight as she has done ia the courge of many years. 
And here we have the result. She ia endeavouring to eliminate 
from the Fitakas all those elements which ej hypoie^ she 
believes, and no doubt is justified in believing, that they are 
not the words of the master, but the result of centuries of 
slow change and development w'hich haa taken place, from 
the time when the Sakya, the real founder of Buddhism 
appears, until the mouka have been able to put it down in 
these works. The first and aoooud of those Pitnkos bdng the 
older, and a third datmg from a later period but, as she rightly 
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puts it, those fforka were the works of mecL of a gro^pi inside 
a group, writing and osplsining, according to the views and 
fcendonciw which coiwciousl? or unconaciously have htwn 
developed in the centiAriM which have elapsed. Not so, 
however, waa the mcaaftge whidi wa5^ to capture at once the 
heart and imagination of millions of people and to bring 
them the long-desired Liberation. 1 do not like to use tho 
word salvation which lilrs. Rhys Davids uses with some 
hesitation, though in a wider sense. Sho tries to find, and not 
without much difficulty and not without treading n very long 
road, the message which came forth to rid the people of opho- 
meral rites and ceremonies, and priests and temples and to 
help the wayfarer along on a road, the heginning of which was 
unknown, but to a goal towards which he could a,>ipire. It 
was the meswago to llan in ilan. To the latent powers 
which are in man to grow, to develop, to purify, and to become 
perfect, to roach as the highwt aim that happiness for which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids uses the word “ well ”, " daa W ohl 
one might say the " summon bonam ” or " beatitude if 
that did not own a peculiar connotation. It was a difficult 
task, and os ^irs, Rhys Dot-ids rightly puts it the documents 
are few and so much overladen that it is very difficult to get 
to the core of that great message. A new conception of 
Buddhism bod been growing up during the past fifty years by 
the publication of all these ancient documents which had up 
to then been ptoctieally unknown, and yet the material 
which they offer for her search is comparatively meagre. It 
depends on that keen insight and, as oue might say, a complete 
immersion into the teachinp of that great message, on the 
word which made men become more and. if possible, os the 
highest degree of perfection “most”, rarely attained by 
anyone but still the ultimate goal. She expects that otlier 
light may come still from documents further east, old tmnsk* 
tions made in China and Japan, and aa so much has already 
come to light during the past fifty years, that hope may be 
well founds. 
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In n series of ohaptera, eoino of wldcli liare already appeared 
in ifarioiia jomtials and publications^ now Tanged together \n 
one sTstematic whole, the limdameDtal principles of the 
Sakya arc here set forth as clearly and ccnvLncinglj as po^sihkp 
always bcahng in mind that they ore the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion. Still, as the author puts it^ one tmist stjirt with a 
hypothesis when dealing with a material so scarce and so 
much open to doubt and varying inteqjretatbns, and yet> 
if the h^'potJioda worba out aatUfnotorilyj it cornea as ncor 
the truth us it is possible under actual conditiona, Buddhas 
were many in the succesaion of ticne^ the Sakya was oucj he 
wm tho one who sent the message out first, and it is to Sakya 
that the new religion owes its origin. The time and the 
conditioua under which the new religion saw^ the light are 
carefully sot forth, and even the germs of some of the thoughts 
and ideas found in the older literatures ore not ignored, hut 
it is the new set which la of importance, it is the new aim 
which has been set before the people and has won their hearts, 
and thia alone counts. It is difficult to set forth here, however 
briefly^ the leading principles^ of that great message^ 
Mrs, Rhys Davids has done her very beet to give us all that can 
be gathered from thi^ old teaching and from the old tradition, 
and those who are interested in tho history of that great 
religion and its beginnings will know' how to appreciate what 
has been offered here. There is one point, however, which one 
cannot help adding. There is no jpeut religion winch does 
not rest on a written bookt such a book is always the starting 
point, the testimony for tho truth which that religien wishea 
to oonvey, and it must remain an open question, therefore^ 
whether also at the very beginning there was not such a 
Written record, either prepared by Sab)*a or his immodiato 
followers. It is too much to trust- to the oral transmission, 
however strong the memory of the people may be, for, as 
Mrs. Rhys Davids honiolf owns, lapses will occur^ changes will 
take place, eircumatances will happen which cause some 
portions to be forgotten, or something else to be eubstitiited 
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and, therefore, if a religion is to have a strong cjaim, and it* 
apostliia wore able not only to communicate tho truth confided 
to them but also to have it recorded, a* it were, in some 
written form it is ratJiGr difficult to Imagine that it could 
persist or propagate. 

It 19 impoBsible to give, however briefly, in a survey of tbia 
book all its contents. It njurt he read fully from end to end 
and, possibly, other scholars will contend the argnment* 
adduced by Mm. Rhys Davids in deciding which ia the original 
mossago, and which ia merely a commontarv of a later 
interpretation, but no one could help expressing their admira¬ 
tion lor the keen intuition and consummate scholaiahip 
shown by Mm. Ehp Davids. She herself speaks with great 
modesty of her acffievomnnt. She actually cooBiders it os a 
starting point for others to foDow, but aho shows herself to 
be an oxcellent guide to the wayfaring man who is also in 
quest of the truth. It would have made it easier for the 
reader not so fully conveisant with the material if the 
style had been occasionally less involved, Trno> the road 
along which Mrs. Rh>'s Davids had to tread was often beset 
with difficulties of no mean character, and yet aho never 
low* sight of her ultimate goal, and this book is the result 
of it. All those who are interested in the subject will owe, 
therefore, a debt of profound gratitude to Mrs. Rhys Davids 
for this excellent piece of work. 

M. G. 


The Mvsobe Tribes aitb Caetes. By the late H. V. 
NAjfJUNTiAYYA and Rao Bahauur L. K,. Anantha- 
EBISHEA Iyek. {Published under the auspices of the 
Mysore University.) Vol. iii Pp. viii + 619, pi. 76. 
Mysore: Government Oriental Library; Bangalore: 
Government Book Depot, 1930. 12.8 rupees. 

We welcome the third volume of The Mysore Tribes avd 
Castes, carrying on from *' Christian " to " Koraeha ”, the 
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flecond volume of this eerics which was issued in 1&29- 
Volupie IF is in the Press, and a fijst volume, gmaoniarizing 
the results of the aurx-ey* la undeTstood to be in the couiseof 
preparation. 

These four volumesit conforming to the fleheme of the Int* 
Sir Herbert Kisley, initiated during the progr^ of the 
Census of India of 1901, will supply the public interested in 
Indian ethnology w-ith a very iiill &ur%'ey of caate and tribe 
for the major provinces and states of India, for we have 
already available* from expert Btudents^ similar works 
prepared on closely imiform lines dealing with Hengati the 
United Pro\diic^p lladrasp Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
the Punjab, Hyderabad and Cochin. Rao Bahadur 
Ananthakrishna lycr^ working with the materiftls supplied 
by the late H. V. Kanjundayya, has given us a moat valuable 
work on some thirty*two castes and tribes between *' Darzi 
and ** Korocha with which the volume beginfl and ends. 
If an initial note of criticiani may be allowed, we would venture 
to express a doubt concerning the suitability in a work of this 
nature of the inclusion of a rather lengthy article on Indian 
Christians. The compiler has permitted himself a rather 
unnecessary latitude in dealing with the ilysore Christians^ 
whose ritual, prayerSi birth, marriage and death c-er^onies 
acem to ua somewhat remote from a sun^y of caste and tribe. 
No doubt caste enters to some extent into the social conforma¬ 
tion of Indian Christians; hut the writer tells us little about 
caste among Mysore Ckristiuns and much concerning the 
Christian religion which is by no meanfi a special feature of 
Christians in Mysore. 

We regret aJsO to obaen'e that it has not been found 
possible to include In alphabetical order the synonyma to 
caste and tribal divisions, the omission of which detracted 
to some extent from the value of voL ii. 

The wort ia particularly valuable for the new and 
remarkably complete information regarding the totemistic 
divkions of many of the leading castes and tribes dealt with 
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in the volmnfl. In thia respect the pnde of place munt be 
allotted to the article on Komatis, a trading caste of 
conadembk iinportance which claims aa such the rank of 
Yai^. Here, on pp. 579-63, we find 101 dimions named 
treesj plants, mnmalsj etc*, which is of ahsorbing interest 
to the student of Indian ethnology-. We find a close and 
remarkable pomllel between these divisions and the 130 
similar sections which have been listed in Bombay for the 
Maratha and allied castes of the Deccan. A more frequent 
mention of the botanical names of the trees and plants 
concerned would have been welcome, but we note particularly 
that the Cdatriy^ ffigonlea, the Prompt spidgefa, the 
AtJtgfttniiKi flipem, the Pondonus odorntissiinus and the 
"Jessamine ”, among many others, arc of common occurrence 
with the Komatis aa is the case with the Morathas. Tho 
co-incidence is of striking importance- The student is directed 
specially to the articles on Dombar, Gangadikar Okkalua, 
GoUas, Helttvas, Halepaiks, Holeyus and Koraebas for further 
interesting comparisons. For Holeyas, who corresponcl to 
the Mahsjs of the Marfitha country, the list of totemiatic 
divisions is particularly full and intercffting. The feet that 
the lowest castes, i.e, Holeyas m Mysore and Maliars in the 
Dece&n, cjthibit the stirvivaj of a totemiatic organization 
in its most complete form is of very special significance for 
those in search of the earliest forms of Indian caste and tribal 
organization. A further study of these tutcmistic diviaions 
would lead us far beyond the scope of this review ; but thU 
much seeiOH evident: the time is now ripe for a thorough 
review of caste and tribal origins baaed on the survival in 
more or leas definite form of such au organization in all parts 
of India for which information is now available, 

Two magical practices of a somewhat original description 
seem to us wqrthy of quotation. Under the heading of Golla 
we note that “ when a man dice and is buried on a Ttiesday 
or a Friday, a wooden doorbolt and live chicken (sw) are 
buried with the body ” and a footnote explains that " this 
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pr&ctioe is tmccd to a popular belief tlmt vben man dies 
and b buried on a Tuesiday or a Friday this wiU he followed 
by two more deaths in the village. The bolt and the dneken 
are intended m aobatitutes for the two persons,” EUewhere^ 
wc are told of a caate tbat holds it sinful to kill a cat; but 
the ain may be expiated by eating the cat after Its death. 
This 15 presumably a form of aactlficial meal, baaed on the 
aacredness of the animal slain. In gratitude to the compile* 
w'o would like to bo aparmg of critic bm of this n&ehit work* 
But it b impossible to ignore the numerous iwrious misprinta 
thatp as in the case of vol. ii, have been allowed to mar the 
pages. On p. 513 the word " tik " for “ title ” mak® 
nonsense of a Eanaicse quotation. The author of The Tribes 
aad of the Cenif^ Promnees again appeam as Rtissal, 

and the name of the writer of thb review b apolt in three 
different ways on pp. 315, 512, 5SS. In certain articles 
lengthy verbatim quotations from other works have been 
incinded in the text without acknowledgment of their origin. 
We still find the writer doubtful regarding the form which 
he prefers for Okkalu (Kanarese for cultivator) and ite 
plural form, and it b curious to note that Darri becomes 
Darji when an illustration b offered of a caate member. 
A^are (=Marathi KEla Kimbi) somehow becomes 

A'afx* Oidtahi in the iUnatrationp and takes alphabetical 
precedence of Kacha Gauligap which seema somewhat 
unorthodox. 

We must^ howeveip conclude with a cordial acknowledg¬ 
ment of the many merits of this work, of which the two 
remaining volumes will be awaited generally with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

R. E. E, 


With roffirsaw to tht ttrnmw o| ContributiEiaB to the Hlflory of ihe 
Hindiu Revintiri *\ by V* N. GhonluiJp M. Ph.O-t publifiliird dU 

pr iO^ of tbo J^nuATy ntunber oJ tb® i/oumuf tcr ISOl, Inforoeii 

tbal tbe my<|UOfaltidn nlEntiotwcl in foottiote 1 on p. ISC of ih^ Journal u 
0«tUTTUlg om l3i qf thr- boolc han bora corr^ctiid by tbe AtlUior iu a Iwl 
of adjdiUooA ahiI oortedtkmii at tbe and ol tbe Tolum®. 
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Dr. H. R. Hiill 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall, tlie boh oI Sydney P. Hall, 
H-A., M*V.O., the portrait painter, was hom on the 30fck 
September, 1873. He had alwnp been attracted bo 
historical studies and the collection of antiqnitioa even as 
a bov, and at the age of U hod written a hiatory of Peraia, 

had a p^^^'ate musenm of his own, and his later work 
carried on the ptomifia of hia early boyhood. Ho went to 
Merchant Tayiora’ School in 1886, whore he ultimately 
specialized in history, and gained a William Lambe Scholar^ 
ship at St. John’s, Oifotd, in 1891. His degree, a second class 
in Lil. w^aa but an indifferent indication of KU later 

work, the probability being that he had cast hia net too wide 
in his leading instead of confining himself to a rigid adlierenco 
to his Biubject. I n 1896 ho entered tho Egyptian and Assyrian 
Departmont of tho British Musonni, under Dr, Budge. 

Throughout his life he was always attracted by the early 
history of the ..Bgean and its connection with the Near 
East, and few Englishmen have had the some opportunities 
Of facility as he to write of Guch things. Hjb training in 
Oreats had given him the necessary classical knowledge, 
while the facilities of hia Department, annotated by hia own 
private and official journeys to Crete, Egypt and SfoBopotamia, 
gave him that enlarged view go necessary for the subject. 
Consequently he was able to build up for himself a reputation 
as a Bpocialist in this direction, and hia auccessLon of books, 
Th^ Oldest Civilisation of Greece (1901, when he waa 28), 
£gatn Arch(eolo(f>j (1915), and finally the Rhind /.ecjitrcs 
(published under the title The Ciw'fiarfwn of Greece in the 
Brmse Age, 1923, and rcpubliahed with new tnatorial two 
yeaiB ago), show how he had gradually widened his own 
knowledge of the subject and how great a grip ho had of 
the whole. As a by coproduct of this knowledge he produced 
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A large and important volume, chiefly intended for the use 
of those who were working for Greats at Oxford, his 
Hrstoty of (Ae A’eor East (1913), which waa regarded as of 
6ueh high vnlne that it went into aoven editions. 

Blit not only was he a aeholar; be was also a practical 
Onentalist. For three seasons ho dug at Deir el-Bahari 
(Thebos), attached to M. Xavilloma excavations, and frequently 
in charge of them for long periods, and it was during the first 
of these periods (1903) that he discovered the funorary chapel 
of Jlentu-hetep 11. Then again in 1918, when his colleague, 
L. W, King, who hod been intended for the work, had 
fallen ill, he was sent out to explore the mins in Southern 
Babylonia, Ur and Abu Sliahtain, and what ho had 
learnt in Egypt stood him in good stead in Iraq. His 
initial excavations at Ur wore practical and saoccs&rul, as 
also may be said of those at Abu Shahrain : but it was his 
quick appreciation of a situation which led him to tty his 
luck at the mound of Tell cl'-^Ubaid, with such magnificent 
success. Here it was that be found the now historic copper 
bulls and lions, and the great copper relief of Im-dugud, 
which form such striking exhibits in the British Muaenm. 
His official account, written conjointly with C. L. Woolley, 
will be found in Ur Excavatiom: but those who wish to see 
wbat the man himself was like, with all his charm of manner 
and boyish vigour, will find it in hb more unofficial book, 
A Season's irorit at Ur. 

Of his life and character it may be permitted to a friend 
to write with every pJeasant oud sorrowful memory, He 
worked hard as a scholar: in the open air he was a good 
walker (rsiely were liia holidays startorl without his bringing 
a wonderful rucksack—and a quiescent pipe—to the British 
Museum), and a good swimmer. He loved travelling, and 
many were the journeys he made to the Continent, and 
particularly the jEgean, He was a good linguist, knowitiEi 
French. German, Arabic and modem Greek. In his younger 
days he had been a keen volunteer in the e.A.C., and when 
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War came he was made at first a membet of the MilitarT 
Section of the Preaa Bureau, and subsequently was tr&nsferfed 
in 191G to the Intelligence, until be was seiit out to 
Mesopotamia to digp attached to the Political Serricfi, where 
he was mentioned in despatches. He became Assistant 
Keeper of his Department in 1919 and Kfsoper in 1924, 
and waa made DJifct. at Oxford in 1930. He served as 
Chainnan of the Palestine Exploration Fund and was a 
Viec-Presrident of the Society of iVntiquaries, and a member of 
Council at one time of this Societyj and in 1929 was elected 
an Hon. Follow of St. John's, Oxford, 

R. C. T. 


Sir Richard Teuiplu, Bart* 

A much wider circle than the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Socieh* will mourn the loss of Sir Richard Cnmnc Temple* 
whose death occurred at Territet on ^larcb 3id. In his many- 
aided activitica he reproaented a type of Indian administrator 
to whioh Oiiental leaeiirch b eo largely indebted* but which 
b rapidly disappearing, with tho march of events. Temple, 
with Ibbctson, Crooko, Campbell, Fleet, and Risley, to mention 
only a few of a large and distingniahed company, combined 
the art of efficient public Service with a gift of scholarly research 
which haa furnished numerous and valuable cemtributiona to 
our knowledge of Indian history and folklore* 

Bom at Allahabad on 15th Odober* 1S50, Temple waa 
educated at Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge^ He joined 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1871^ WEnt out to India, and was 
transferrwl to tho Indian Army, .\ftor serving in the Mghan 
AVar of lS7fl—9* when he was mentioned In despatchc^^ he 
oommenced his administiative career as cantonmout magistrate 
in the Punjab, end was soon afterwards called upon to deal 
with the pacifioation and settlemeat of J^fandalay on the 
annexation of Upper Burma. At Rangoon, where he was the 
official head of the Municipality and Port Trust, he left a 
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perroanoQt mark on the dovolopmont of the Port; and t hettca 
proooaded to the Andamans, g| wlucli he was Chief Com- 
mifisionor froni 189S till Lla tetircmont in 1904, 

Space does not permit of a detailed acconat of Ills manr- 
sided activities after bis official career in India bad closed. 
As Chaliman of tbe Worccsterabire Territorial Association, 
as Assistant Director of the St. John Ambiilaiicc Association, 
and as a member of the Joint "Wat Committoc of that body 
and tbo British Red Croaa, be was active in assisting in the 
organisation of the home front during the War. Temple was 
most widely known as the Editor of the Ittdian AtUiquarjf^ 
a publication wbicb he oontrollcd and financed in the face of 
many difficulties and discouragemeiits from 1S92 until the 
date of his death. In this task he was assisted by numerous 
scholars as joint editors, among whom may Imj mentioned the 
Bbandarkars, father and son, the late S. ^1. Edwardos, and 
C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Under Temple’s capable management the Indian Antiquary 
has served a nseful putpoK in facilitating the publication of 
many valqable arLlcks which would otborwise Lave failed 
to secure notice. It will be icmembcred that Sir James 
Campbell's “ Notes on tbe Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom ’* 
appeared in the pages of the Indian Aaliquary in the form of 
supplements extending over many years. Temple himaelf 
contributed largely to the contents, both in original articles 
and in reviewing the works of Oriental scholam. 

At tunes the financial and literary burden of the journal 
fell heavily on bis shoulders, but be never relared his 
industrious agpon’isiop until almost the end of hia btwy life, 

Among the numerous works on Oriental subjects for which 
he was responsible we would quote bis census reports on 
Burma (1891) and the Andamans (1901); Lcyends of the 
Punjab (1836^90); the revised edition of Dr. Fallon's 
Didwnary of //Hiduafajii Proverbs (1S35-7); u revised 
edition of Burnoira Devil Warship of the Tulums ■ 
the ThirOj-twen yats ; his Theori/ of Vnieersal Gramntar o‘s 
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Applied to Savage Laj^uage^ ^ the Trcu^Js of Pelcr Mitndg ; 
The Journak of StreyHi^Imm Master - tho Bowrey Papers, atid 
a last work appearing shortly before his deatli on tbo 
rayaterioufl Tragedy of the Worcc&tcTp a flagrant miscarriage of 
Justice in the eightccitth ceniurv in which he waa greatly 
interested. He alao had in preparation a aeries of mono¬ 
graphs on Indian Muslim saints^ 

Tn tlie year 1915 Temple was President of the Anthro¬ 
pological Section of the British Association, w^bich led to 
the publication of hia work on AniAropoiogy as a Prattiail 
Science. In 1938 he presided over the oongioss held in 
London to celebrate the fiftiatb anniyersary of the Folklore 
Society* In his scholarly address to the asaerably, ho outlined 
a theory of primitive religion which bore evidenee of the 
acute interest with which for many years ho had observed 
and recorded the praotioe of primitive rites in Indb, Burma 
and the Andamans. Templets keen intcroot in his onviron- 
ment led him to be as alive, in the Andamans, to the special 
development of caste in a convict aettlemont as ha was m 
later years to the evidence of Konmn occupation on the 
shores of tho Lake of Geneva, 

Such a summary of work aebioved in the- administmtivo 
anil literary field speaks for itself. But Tomplo was much 
more than administrator and scholar. To failing health, 
in bis tator years, was added the burden of iindo8orvi>d 
misfortune that deprived him of many of the comforts and 
solaces of old age. For over ton yearn be strugglod on, by 
the shores of tlie Lake which ho loved so well, occupied over 
in hla work, and ready to extend a smiling w'elcome to a 
chance visitor who might drop m to gain valuable knowledge 
from his interesting reniLmscences of a busy life. Sucoe^ul 
as an administrator, erudite as a scholar, Tcmplo will be 
remembered longest for his courage and personaJ ebarm, 
which eamed him the respect of those who know him slightly 
and the love of those who knew him wolL 
Temple succeeded to the bnronetoy conferred on his 
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father in 1902. In 1S94 he waa made a cotupanion of the 
Indian Empire, and in 1910 a Compajiion of the BatL In 
1922 he woH made Honorary Vtce-Preflident of the Roj-ai 
Asiatic Societyp and he was an Honorary Feltow of his old 
collegej Trinity Hal], Cumbridgo. He was also a Fellow of 
tho British Academy and of the Society of Antiquaries. 

R. E. E. 


Sir Charles Eliot. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Xortou Edgcmabe Eliot 
G.a>LG.. C.E., M.A., Hon.D.Litt.(Ojton), Hoii.LL.D,{Edin.), 
Hoii.D.C.L.(Di]rhani)p Britbli Amlmssador at Tokio from 
1919 to 1926, died oo board the Japanese imihsteamer 
ffflione Mar« on 17th ^larch last, while on hU homemrd 
voyage from Japan to England. 

To the majority of memberB of the Royal Afllatic SMiety, 
Sir Charles Eliot's name is best known as that of a learned 
and accompikhed Orientalist, to whom they are indebted for 
one of the best hooka over pnblUherl in English on Hindoism 
and Euddliism ; bot he was greatly distingntslied in other 
spheres. Besides being one of the best lingukta and classical 
scholars of hk time ho served his country with conspicuous 
success Lu a dmin i s trative and diplonoBtic capaoftios) and he 
found time for some fruitful researches into certain branches 
of marine biology, 

Eliot TTOa bora in 1862. Going up to Ojcford from 
Cfheltflnham College he took a scholiualiip at B&lliol and was 
soon recognized by his seniors and contempomriea as one of 
the moest outKlanding men of hia academie generation. 
Between 1881 and 1886 he gainid the Hertford, Ireland. 
Craven, and Derby scbolaishipa, the Syriac Prize, and the 
Boden wholaralup in Sanskrit. His study of Sanskrit, which 
he originally resided as subsidiary to philological studies, 
soon awakened in him a permanent interest in Oriental 
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religion and phiJoaophy. On taking liLa degree he became 
a Fello?f ol Trbity CoJIcge. Oxford, and in 1923 received the 
honorary fellowship which he held tip to the time of his death* 
He remained in touch with Oxford throughout his life, and 
AIL Souls is one of the colleges in which he was a familiar figure 
and where he will be greatly naisseU, 

Entering the diplomatic service in 1886 he served in 
St. Potershurg, Constantmople, Slorocco, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Washington. From 1901 to 1904 he held the post of 
High Comtnisaioner and Commandcr-in-Chief of the British 
East African Protectorate. .Vfter his resignation from that 
post, which was the result ^entirely honourable to Eliot) 
of a difference of opinion on an important matter of public 
policy between himself and the home goverament, he 
returned to England and soon afterwards became Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sheffield. In 1909 he was. 
a member of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systema. 
In 1913 he became first Vicc-Chaneallor and Principal of the 
ncwiy-foimded University of Houg-Kong, and this appoint¬ 
ment he held till 1918, when ho re-entered the service of the 
Crown and becamo British High Commissioner in Siberia 
during the period of Kolchakstruggle agumst Soviet Russia. 

In the following year he was appointed British Ambassador 
at Tokio and became a Privy Councillor, This was hia last 
public appointment, and when he retired seven years later he 
mode no secret of the fact that he intended to devote the 
nest few years—which proved to be the elosmg years of his 
life—to researches into the development of JIahayana 
Buddhism in Japan. 

The first of Eliot’s publicationa appears to have been a 
Finnish Gtftinmar, produced in 1890* It was followed by 
Turlioj in Europe {1900}, The Eitet J/Hoaij JProfeeforate (1905), 
Leitcrefrom the Faf EusL (1907), and Hinduism and Buddhism 
(1921). He was the author, aa already Indicated, of sundry 
papers on marine biology, and contributed valuable articles 
to the Enct/chpaaiia Britnniiiea (11th edition) on the History 
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of Asiflf aa Eathonia, the HungATian taugoagie, the Huns, 
KtUibgar, the KLozars, the Tartats, aud tbe Turks, 

Eliot could be brilliant and vivaciouB in conversation when 
be found himaelf in congenial company, but bo did not suffor 
fools gladly, He was wholly free from taee'prejudico, and 
had a genuine liking for the many Asiatio peoples with whom 
bis interests or duties brought lum into contact. If the 
Japanese came Erst in bis estimation and aSootions, tbe 
Chinese were not far behind j and for Indian achievements 
in philosophic and religious speculation and in poetry be had 
warm appreciation, He was a loyal friend and a charming 
correspohdent. 

None of the many honours conferred upon him by his own 
Government and by various British Universities was more 
bigbly prized by him tbnn that of membemhip of the Japanese 
Imperial Academy, which he received in 1926. This honour 
bod up to that time been reserved for Japanese, and its 
bestowal upon liim is an indication of the udmiiation and 
respect which his scbolarly attainments obtained for him in 
Japan. 

During his residence in Hong-Kong aud Japan Eliot paid 
several visits to China, and tbe writer of this Notice 
had the pleasure of entertamiiig him in 1914 at Wei^hai-wei 
and ten years later at the Summer Fiitace, near Peking. He 
met him again in 1926, in London, shortly after his retire¬ 
ment from the diplomatic service ; and saw him for the 
last time on 9th October, 1930. Eliot was then living at the 
Nara Hotel, in Japan, where for some time be had been 
leading a very quiet and retired life, putting the final touches 
to hu book on Japanese Buddhism. Kara is situated in a 
district which for the student of Buddhism in its Japanese 
varietiM possesses unique attractions ; and it will not be 
Burprismg if when Eliot’s work is published we find that 
something of the cborm and tranquillity of Nora and its 
wonderful temples has passed into the pages of his book 
It IS pleasant to know that the dosing months and yean of 
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his life were spcat Maid smToiindiDp which to him must have 
been ideally congepial and a canstant snuice of mapifation. 
He informed the present writtj^ in the of a last 

COD vernation, that- he intended to leave for England in the 
ensuing ftpring+ bringing with him his eomptetod manuficript. 
Ho duly left for England when the time came, but never 
reached it. His book, fortunately, ia in the hands of his 
cxeeutorSp and its publication, it is reasonable to hope, will 
not be long delayed. 

Eliot was a sick man when the Hal^>ne Maru passed through 
Hoag-Kong. He vras unable to go ashore, but he was visited 
on board by several of those who h^l liecn his frienda and 
colleagues during hb period of office at the University* A 
fitting tribute of respect was paid to hia memory there when 
the news of his death reach^ the Colony a few' days later. 
The membcTB of the University Court and Bcnate and. the 
resident graduates and undergraduates stood in silence in the 
Great Hall w’hile Sir William Hornell moved a resolution 
deploring the loss of the dlstiDgujali.ed scholar^ diplomat, and 
administrator who had been the first of hb predecessons in 
the office of Vice-Chancellor* 

It happened that there was no Christian priest on board the 
Hahone lUam when Eliot died, and the Japanese captain, 
who, ns the Singapore correspondent of Tke Twi^s observed, 
knew eomething of ElioCa "VLntense interest in Buddhism ”, 
decided that his body should be committed to the sea in 
accordance with the Buddhist rites ordmarily obser^'ed on 
such occasions. “ With this simple and impressive ceremony 
a great scholar and noted diplomatist waa buried by a people 
whom he knew and loved.” 


HfjOJSald F. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
IM i/rty 1931 

The Marquees of Z^tlAod^ Ptesiidentj in the Chair. 

The pFoceeding^ apcned with the readiog and oonfirmntion 
of the Minutes of the lost annual general meeting and the 
unanimous eieetion of the following candidates proposed 
for membersliip:— 

Mr. J. 1. David. Dr. A. N. Mondal. 

P^f. W. L. Dyer. Mr. C. A. Naidu. 

Dr. A. D. Kha&tgit. Sahebzada A. Baig Timori- 

Five nomhmtiona were approved for election at the nejrt 
general meeting. 

Report op the Coitkcil fou 1930^1 
The Society has lo«t by death an eminent Honorary 
Member, Geh. Reg. Prof. Edounrrl Sachau^ a distinguiehod 
Member of Councilj Dr. H. K- Hall, an os-Vice-^ftesident^ 
Lieut.-Co], Sir Biebajd Temple, and the following ordinaTT 
Members:— 


Et. Hon. Sir C. Eliot. 
Mr^ J. Hilditch. 

Sheikh Wali Md. Naivar. 
Lt.-CoL D. a Fhillott. 


Mr. E. E. P, Rosc+ 
Lt+-Col. E+ R, Roift. 
Mr, Met! Sager. 

Rev^ R. Sfimiojennanu. 


The folio wing membera have resigned t — 


Mr. S. K. Bauerjii 

Rai Bahadur G. L. Bonnerjee^ 

Mr. R. Ganguli. 

Mr. H. L. O. GarretE. 

Lady Holm wood. 

Pmh P, C. Lahiti. 

Miss L. ■Tagunml N^uraian. 


Miss S. B. JagufnaL Namtau. 
Mr. H. E. NevilL 
Mr. H. Ji OppenhcLm, 

Mrs, PoUard. 

Mr. G. M. Sowell 
Prof. C. 8* Snnivasaebari. 
Baba K. X* Tagore. 


Library members:— 
MUs Hull. 
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Under Rulo 25iJ the following have ceased to be membecs 


of the Society :— 

Mr. M. N. Aniccn. 

Mr, P. N. Arom. 

Mr. Sjed M. Ahmad, 

Mr. P, Baneiji. 

Mr. M. M. H. 

Mr, Boae. 

Mr. K. Mx Bantliiya, 

Mr, G. C* Bama. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Wahab Bckari^ 
Mr. L. M. C. Bhatia. 

^Lr. F. C, Bugga. 

Mr. B. Batra. 

Mr. R. K. Cbaube. 

Mr. S, K. Chowdhury. 

Mr. A. R. Davar. 

Mr. S. A. Burai. 

Mr. Lakabiu) Dutt. 

Mr. R. C. Dliar* 

Mr, N. C. Ghos^^. 

Mr. M. L. Gu[ita^ 

Mr. R. K. GoeL 
Mr^ A. GbanL 
Mr. M. H. l^maiL 
Mr, J* Jab. 

Mr. Aiurh La] Jab. 

Jlr* K. C- Jones. 

,\bdiil EJialiq Khan. 

Mr. M. KriBhnBumcluirmr. 

Mr* Azijt Aboied Khan. 

Mr, Abdul Hakim Khaa. 

Mr. A. B. Khaki. 

Sir. L. U. Koraiahy. 

Mr. P. D. Kora* 

Mr. G. Krishna. 

Mr* A. R. Kanakic. 

Mr. A:aharfi Lul. 

Mr, S. Lai 


Sir. Ji M> MenlJCS, 

Sir, R. J* Moses. 

Mufti Sfd. Sadiq. 

Mr. K. S. Hussaia Bfehamed. 
Mr. R. N. Mattu, 

Mr. Abdid Majid. 

Mr. R. NurayanaswamL 
Mr. J. Xamb. 

Mr. S, M Naidu. 

Sir. Y» Sfakahani. 

Mr. T. A. K. Pathy, 

Mr, A. Parg^l. 

Sid, Ibadur Rahman Khan. 

Sir. Syed RiaK-uUHaaaan. 

Mr. D. K Rozdon. 

Mr. M. S. Rao. 

Sir, Sr Babn Reddy. 

Sir. R, Saha. 

Uaja Jawahix Singh of 

Mr. B. Sarral [Saraugarh. 

Mr. L. M. Ram Sekkri. 

Sir. Sh ShBoker. 

Sir. Kbnzan Si Ugh. 

Mr. Sayyad Sajjad. 

Sir. V. S. Bubnikmanyaiii 
Sir, R. S, Sbanna. 

Mr, Radtia Krlahon Sbastri. 

Sir. 3*BhagatSiiigh* 

Sir. 1. Y. Suletnan, 

Sir. N, K, Shurma, 

Raja D. X. P. Singh, of 
Mofighyr. 

Sir, C. K, Sarda. 

Mr. T* E* SarEiia. 

Mr. M. R. TauheedL 
Mr. S* Vadivelo, 

Sir. G. A. de Z, Wickrumarntne. 
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SOTES OF THE QUAETEIi 


To ai! the vftC4iiicy m the roll of Hon. Membora caused by 
the d^ath of Prof* Sachau^ the Couneil seleetod tho omiDeot 
Oriental Scholar, Prof. Dr^ August Fificher, of Leipzig. 

The following have taken up their deetJoa as Eeaident 

31ombeia t — 

l[r. W* E. D. Allen* Hig Excellency Sheikh Hubz 

Mr. A. Oamfil El-Din* Wahba, 

Sir J, M. MacLeod* 

The following as Noa-Roaident Members 

Md. Abdul Hamid Klian. 
Kawnb Ali M(L Khan. 

Suita n, Sahib Bahadur 
Kutbudin. 

Mr. K, K, Kurqp, 

Mr. Ernest Main. 

Mr. A. £, Mathur. 

Ssyjid Ghuiam Mtirtaza, 

Licur. D. R. K, Puri- 
Mr, Jfd, Iftikhar Husain QanxL 
prof. CliDcth Ram Kenjen. 

Mr. Md. -Tamnluddin Roomi, 
Mr. AIkIus Sat tar. 

Ltetit. ?f. L* Sen. 

Mr. ChitnauLal J, Shah. 

Mr* R. Lai Shnima. 

Brtbii S. Srivnstawft. 

Mr* V. D. Taraporevala* 

Dr* R, X, Varma. 

The following os Xoa-Rtysident Coiapcmnders !~ 
ilr. R. S(. Antaui. Major A. Deane Molony, 

Mr* C- J* Ldmonda, Dr* G. Sarton. 

Mr* 1-Manninliar, Mr* L. de Saram. 

The following os a Student Meniber :— 

Mtk Theodore Gaster* 

Tlio following has transferrEd from Json-Rr>sident to Student 
Membership :— 

Mr. B. A. Salotore. 


Mt. Paramananda Acbarya. 
Fir Nazir Ahmad. 

Mr* M. K, Aravamudhu* 

Mr. B, P* Bnnerj ce* 

Mr, S* P, Banerji* 

Mr. S* S. BasawauaL 
Mr. B. R. Bhandari^ 

Mr, Kailash Nath Bhatnagar* 
Capt. 3- Guisetjeep Sirdar- 
Oimmi. 

Mr, S. K. Das, 

KnznaT Bejoy Pratap Singh 
Deo* 

Dr* A. I^. Dutta. 

Mr, Jogendranath Dutta. 

Mr. H. A. Elflberg. 

Mr. S. G, ^'ewy-Fitzgeni-ld. 

3Cr. G* C. O. Haas. 

31 r. U* F. al Hamdiinir 
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_Tli& following hnve been doUvered :— 

Sidolighta on Islamic History and Customs m the Fourth 
Century by Professsor D. S. Margoboutli. 

*^The Excavations at Nineveh, 1^9—30/*^ by Dr. R. 
Campbell Thompson and 3Ir. R. W* Hutchinson. 

“The Excavations at Ur, 192&-30,” by Mr. C. Lcouard 
Woolley (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society)* 

“ The Archeological Work of the EcoleFrangaise d^Rxtreme 
Orient in IndoUhina," fay M, Victor Goloubew. 

“ yimnajip” by Miss Mary Eumsden. 

“ Persian Book D lustration ” by Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson, 

“ Persian Carpets,” fay ldeut,-CoL G- Grey. 

** The Story of Sind." by Mr. P. R. Cadcli. 

“ The Chinese Dragon," by ProL W. E, Soothill. 

“ The Origins of Trade between England and Per&in,” by 
Sir Williiun Foster. 

“ Nejdp" by Hls Excellency Sheikh Hafiz Wahba* 

An Exhibition of Photographs and Artides of Interest 
from Thibet vfoa given by Mr* H. h. Shnttleworth. 

It has bean realized that interest is not sufficiently and 
w idely felt smouget Public Schools in general with regatd to 
the terms of the Deed governing the Public Schools Gold 3Iedai 
and Prizes Trust, under w'hich a Medal end prizes are given for 
essays writton on a selected Oriental subject. Only a very 
fow^ Schools ovjiite a deairo to compote^ and head maatora 
explain that there is not room in the curriculum for such 
detailed Indian history os h contemplated. The Conned 
therefore decided to alter the terms and to transfer the 
competition to the Univeraitiea. The queetion wag referred 
to the Charity CommisaionerSj who replied that their powers 
in such subjects wore now vested in the Miuistiy of Education. 
After duo conaideration the Slinlatry of Education agroE^ 
to the alteration ond new recommendations are now being 
prepared to accompany tbe olFioial request for the sanction 
of the Minister of Education. These will embody the proposal 
to open the competition to Undergrod nates at certain 
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UmversititK in the British leles^ to bo seloctod at the discretion 
of the Council. It is thereby hoped that the deairea of the 
originators of the Trust and the donors of the Trust Funds 
will more nearlj be met than has hitherto been the cesCi Owing 
to the pending negotiations no competition took place during 
the current year. 

The Burton .Memorial Medal has been awarded to 
Bertram Thomas, in racognition of his recent journey of 
explomtion across the Great Desert of Southern .Arabia i 
the Memorial Lecture wil] be delivered by him, probably on 
iSth June* Tlie Society has published a monograph, as a 
reprint from an article in the Joumof, ** The Kimmiri Dialect 
of the Shilluh Tribe, Arabia, and a Vocabulary/* by Mr. 
Bertram Thomas. 

The thirrl and last of the annual grants of £-J00 from the 
Gamegio United Kingdoin Trust has been used partly for 
the binding of old MSS. and for the purchnw of volumes 
to complete imperfect scries and other books of spocin! 
interest, and part has been retained in hand towards the 
expenses of the forthcoming publication of the new Library 
Catalogue, Thia is in addition to the sum of £S00 originally 
prouuBed by the Trustees for the Catalogue^ In connection 
with the above, the Council arranged with the Carnegie 
Trustees to devote £I2ft a year of the Society's funds for 
binding and buying books, and a further £30 a year for extra 
as^LBtanco in the Library until the Catalogue la published. 
Tlie Toviaion of the Library Catalogue ia proceeding under the 
direction of Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, Mr. A. G. Ellis, and 
Dr* H. N. Randle, to whom the Society is greatly inclehtod 
for generously placing their aer\'ices at its disposal for this 
purpose. The Society is simJIarly indebted to Dr* L. D, 
Barnett, who undertook part of the work and, bnt for 
regrettable indispoaition, would have continued to give his 
flervicoa until the w^ork was brought to complotion. It b 
hoped to have the revision complete in a yiNar*^ time* 

Suitable new cases have meanwhile been made for some 
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two-thinls of the Chinese books in the Chinese Libraty to 
take the place of the old covers which were bofrimun^ to show 
sipis of wear. They have been arranged in shelves in the 
Chinese room and the revision of the Catalogue above 
referred to will include these volumes. 

The Auditors elected to represent tho Society report that 
“ we met the professional auditor and discussed the Accounts 
with him. He reports that they havo bwn kept oxodlently, 
and there are ao suggestions to be made regarding them ”, 

Some of tho Art Treasures of the Society were lent to the 
Directors of the recent Persian Art Exhibition and ware shown 
at Burlington House; they were transferred to the Persian 
Art Exhibition at the Manchester City Art Gallery so that 
they might be seen in tho North of England, and have 
since been safely rctunied to the Society’s charge. 

In connoctioii with the former loan the Council gave per* 
mission to tho India Office and the Oxford Univeisity Press 
to publish a restrictod nuHib 0 r of copies of nuuiatuioa from the 
Society’s Shahnamah. They were beautifully produced in 
hook form, together with a abort history of the Bhahnamah, 
and fifty copies were ptosonted to the Society. 

Under Rule 2*1, tho President, Lord Zetland, retires from 
the offico of Premdent, and the Council recommend that 
Sir Edward MacUigao bo elected to Huceeed him. As tho office 
of Director thus becomes vacant, tho Council recommend 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth to bo Director, and that 
PiofewiOT P, W. Tbomaa should take his place as a Vico- 
President. 

Under Rule 31 the Council recommend the re-election of 
the Hon. Officers, Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart, ilr. Perowpe, 
and Mr. Ellis, as Hon. Scerctaiy, Hon. Trea.'iurer, and Hon. 
Librarian respectively. 

Under Rule 32 the following members of Council retire 
and are not eligible for re-election as sucb *— 

Dr. Blackman, Sir Edwawi Gait, Professor Niehobon, and 
Professor Thomas. 
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The Coimcil recoimneiid the election in their pkcea of 

Sir Richiird Bum, Mr. Reuben Levy, Mr. Sidney Smith, and 
Mr. Perceval Yetta. 

Under Rule 8I the Ctumcil recommend the olcction of 
(1) ift. L. C. Hopkitig. 
and (2) Sir Edward Gait. 

together with Messrs. Price, ^\aterhouse and Co. aa Aiiditoia 
for the ensuing year. 


Sir Edward Slaclagan, in proposing tlie adoption of the 
Rejwrt of the Council, said :— 

I think the Report is in the bands of all members and w 
it need not be read through. We have lost a certain number 
of valuable members of the Council. May I mention three 
in particular. That distinguished Orientalist, Dr. Hall, that 
indefatigable scholar. Sir Richard Temple, and that extra¬ 
ordinary genius, Sir Charles Eliot. I mention these three 
in particular as they were alwaya very good in helping ua 
both hy contributing to the Jourml anti by helping on the 
Council. Their death is a very real loss to the Society. 
In regard to the members of the Society, the Report does not 
say exactly how many members wo have gained and lost, 
but we can make them out from the lists that are given. 
Thera js a long Ibt of members who under Rule 25d have 
«u3cd to be members of the Society, but that need not 
trouble ns because that somewhat crj-ptic referance really 
relates to people who are only members in name. Our 
Treasurer will tell you that nobody is a real member who does 
Mt pay his subscription, and all these were gentlemen who 
had not paid their subscription. 

As regards the Jotirml referred to in the Report, that 
has been keeping up its usual standard, but I should like 
to support wbnt was said by the Prasident last year about 
the Jaitnwl. It is sometimes said that the articles in it 
nro too technical, but the object of the Journal is to help 
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a ceitain elam of people within certain limits which will be 
technical. The popular aide of ouf work is more or leaa 
represented in the lectucesi which have become a little mors 
popular than they used to be, and that is a move in the right 
direction. Then there is the Library. The Library baa been 
getting on very well, except that we have not got our catalogue 
ready yet. This work has now received a check owing to the 
illness of the gentleman who was helping us with the catalogue. 

I refer, of course, to Dr. Barnett, whose eyesight has failed, 
and I should like to take thie opportunity of thanking him 
on your behalf for all the work he has done for ua. We have 
received a great deal of help from Mr. Ellis, who is here, and 
we had hoped to him a successor on it, but there is some 
difficulty about that which has not yet been got over. The 
rhinww books have been put in order with the help of 
Sir James Stewart Lockhart, The Ileport does not mention 
one point, and tliat is that we were told lost year we were 
losing our Secretary, Mrs. Frazer, She actually went away 
in the aatumn and was then sucoceded by Colonel Hoysted, 
and I think we will all agree that the Society is to be 
congratulated on having a Secretary auch 33 Colonel Hoysted. 
(Applause.) The only other point i wish to mention is a 
rather sad one, and that m that we are losing our President. 
He has presided over us for three yeaia, and our rules require 
that he should vacate the chair at the end of this period, and 
he is precluded from re-election. This will be a great loss 
to us. (.\pplause.) He has been a very busy man in other 
ways and yet has found time to give full and particular 
attention to all the work connected with this Society. On 
your behalf I thank him for his help and for the courtesy 
with which he has always carried out the work of this 
' Society, (Applause,) 

The ChidrmaQ: “ We now require o seconder, and 1 
undetstAud Colonel ilclver Smith is prepared to second the 
adoption of the Keport. 

Colonel McTver Smith: In seconding the adoption of the 
jaax. mut 1031. AT 
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Report, I woiiJd like to raise nfresh tho questloo wticb was 
broached a few yeiare ago bj a gentlciDao who then sqeoadod 
the adoption of the Report—Colonel Lorimen His point 
was that it was a question whether it was sufficient for ns 
to carry on In the traditional w^ay, or whether it would be 
possible for ns to extend our oethitics. In particular^ 1 
think bifl suggestion that w'e ought to be able to subsidbe 
research work was a very vuluable one. Of course, tliere is 
a very obvious objection to that^ and that is that fnnds will 
not permit. But I think that if we were even m a small way 
to make a start it would perhaps interest more people in 
our activitiea and so increase onr membership and our 
facilities. I am not speaking as an expert in any branch 
of our aetivitieSp but merely as an ordinary member^ nod I 
feel quite confident that there arc a number of people who 
would become interested and would join us and so enable 
us to carry on the work to which Colonel Lorimer referred, 
1 liave been rather led to thfe by the fact that two or three 
years ago I paid a visit to Cypme, which^ strictly speakings 
is within our territory* 1 found there a certain amount of 
research work being carried on, very ably, but the gentleman 
who was doing it w'as a Swede and he was financed from 
Sweden* I think that in the Interests of Bntbb policy it 
would be a good thing if such work w^ere carried on by a 
man of our own race and finanetd from our own country* 
I do noti know of any other Society than this which could 
include such work, and I hope that those who are on the Board 
of Development will consider tbiw anggestion. 1 have very 
great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the Report. 

The Chairman ; “ The Report includes the accounts of 
the Society, and the Hon. Treasurer asked me to express 
hia regret to the meeting that he is imfoitunatelT absent* 
He has writton a short note on the financei of the Society 
which he would like submitted to the meeting before tlie 
adoption of the Report is put. and I will now ask 
Mrs. I>a\is il die will read this." 
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The Hon. Treasurer Bubmita the Society's aoeouuts for the 
past year, with the following observations:— 

I am sorry to say that the first item of receipts^ namely^ 
sohscriptions, Ehow$ a foiling ofE for this year of £50, where I 
bad hoped for an increase of that arnonuti Last year I 
mentioned that the number of our members showed a general 
tendency to increase. I said tendency ** because the increase 
was a slow one and subject to frequent oscilJationB. At the 
end of last year we had 936 mcinbcra on our effective liat^ 
as against 968 at the end of 1929^ and 965 at the end of 1928. 
but are still considerably up on the 1926 and 1927 figure. 
The position is therefore still hopeful, though I would earnestly 
ask each member to do what fac can to obtain new members, 
as it fo only by increasing our income that we can possibly 
hope to keep the Society’s work at the high level of scholarship 
and utUity for students of Oriental subjects and urorks for 
which it is so well known. 

In tKI-i connection I call your attention to our Student 
members^ who have the assistance and cnconragemeut of the 
Society for a nominal fee of 10^. 6d, per annum. This 
membership Joes not seem to be so well known as it deserves, 
so I give it a special place in my remarks in the hope that 
the seed sown muy not fall on barren soil. 

As regards the other items of reoeipta out rents have dropped 
some fSO. This la owing to one of our sub-tenants haviug 
Left and the Council having decided not to re-let^ as the room 
was necessary for the Society’s increasing requirements for 
the Library. 

The gnmt for the library from the Carnegie Trust has been 
dealt with to n certain extent in the Oouncirs report. 1 shall 
have some further remarks on this subject a little later on* 

As to the Journal aceount^ you will he glad to know that 
this maintains its position with a decided tendency to 
increasing revenue, thus showing in the most practical way 
possible bow our work is appreciated and esfeeined in the 
world of scholars. 
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You wilJ A Isa note a thtea yean' repayment of income tax 
amotiating to £47 19 a. The repaymeot of tius tax has 
been in abeyunce pentling the decision of the Commiasioaero 
of Inland Revenue as to whether, in view o! a recently decided 
case, we came under the definition of a ** Charity ” to entitle 
us to this relief. I am glad to say that, after submitting 
our case, the Commissioners held that the Society is entitled 
to repayrnent of the tax. This, 1 think, disposes of the 
receipt side, the other items, which are of a more or less 
oormal charucter, fiuctuatUig to a certain extent each year 
but call for no special comment. 

Turning now to the pajunent side of the account, the Houao 
Account shows upward of £50 less spent than last year, 
practically the a-hole of which, however, k attrihutabb to 
repairs and renewals, which formed a heavy item in the 
1929 accounts. The salaries and wages {which natumllv 
fiuctiiate] are some £30 Icsj than last year, while the printing 
and stationery show £14 increase. 

The Joamoi Account is withm 2s. 6d. of the same figure 
as last year, and the expenditure on thk account k, I may 
say, about one-third of our total income. Against the library 
expenditure you will observe the note stating that £150 k 
allocated to the grant from the Camegie Trust. I will deal 
with this a little later on. Meantime, the £153 balance paid 
out of the Society’s funds shows about £15 inoteasc on the 
previous year’s expenditure. It k the policy of the Society 
to be as liberal as possible in its expenditure on die library, 
which it wishes to make as accessible and as serviceable as 
poasibic for the use of students. Of the other items on the 
payment side I need only refer to the sundri'' expenses, which 
again show an increase of some £29 over the previous year’s 
accounts which, m its turn, showed an increa.se of some £21 
over the 1928 accoimts. This is an account which k bound 
to fluctuate ocooiding to the exigencies of each rear. 

To sum up. Our total nascipta last vear, exclusive of balances 
carried forward, were £3,673 14s. lid. os against 
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£3,757 I9t, 4<f* in. 1939, wMle the paymenta vure £3,311 7*. 9ii. 
os against £3,560 3s. 8tf. foi: 1929 i lnnt to ttic payment-^ this 
year must be added £250, the balance of the Carnegie Trust 
payment of £400, after alloiniig for tiie £130 expended on 
the library, as this £230 is an earmarked sum as I flrill explain 
prcBently. Thus oui surplus of receipts over payments this 
year is £112 7a, M. Only, aa against £97 15s. ftf. for 1929. 

This promised, I now come to the balance in hand on 
31at December last, Mith which is involved a statement in 
connection with the Carnegie Trust grant to which 1 have 
referred above. The original Carnegie grant was a sum of 
£2,000 for the purposes of the Society’s library, nod w*aa 
to be paid over a period of years. The question of a new 
catalogue for the library was at that time under discussion, 
and it was agreed that the Trustees should grant us £400 
per annum for three years to expend on the library purely 
and fiimply, and that the balance of £800 of the £2,000 grant 
should 1)0 allocated towards the printing and publishing of 
the catalogue. Subsequeotly an estimate of £1,230 was 
obtained as the coat of printing the catalogue. Thereupon 
we had further negotiations with the Carnegie Trustees, with 
the result that they agreed thiit, out of the last instalment 
of £400. £230 might be allocated towards the printing of the 
catalogue (in addition to the original £800 arranged!, provhled 
we on our side were prepared to allocate £200 out of our 
general funds to make up the total £1,230 required. 

In the balance carried forward, you will note that there 
is £800 on deposit, in which is included the £250 not expended 
of the final annual instalment received from the Camegio 
Trustees last year (the auditors have made a special note 
of this at the foot of the accounts), and £200 for our own 
contribution is also indmlwi in the £800; so that these sums 
are thus in reserve towards the printing of the catalogue 
as soon as the latter is ready. Of the £350, balance of the £800 
on deposit, £121 was earmarked for other special pajments 
shortly liable to become due, and the remainder is held for 
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the or^linarr purposes of the Society and special expenditure. 
This b not by any means an cjtemivD sum, having regard 
to the Bniall margin of surplus between receipts and 
eipesditure (which is oceasjoaally reduced almost to nil) 
and to unforeseen or recurring heavy expenditure which has 
to be provided for each year^ while no refusal is given to any 
reasonable demand for help for the library which, together 
with the Journal, are the first preoccupation of the CoimciL 

As to the Special funds, these speak for thcmselv^, and 1 
do not thiuk there are any special observations to be made. 
I hope I have not detained you too long, but 1 felt sure you 
would all be interested to hsmr as to the Carnegie Grant and 
its disposition, and that there is a good chance of the long 
expected catalogue being published during the coming twelve 
months, when we may expect at the same time to receive 
the £800 balance of the Grant, 

I cannot conclude without once more expresabg my grateful 
thanks to Mrs. Davis, the ilssbtant Secretary* for all the c^dy 
help and inloimatloD which she has spared no trouble to give 
me from time to time and which have considerably lightened 
my task as Treasurer^ 

The fact that the Auditors have rcportwl that the accounts 
have been kept excellently and that they Imvc nothing to 
suggest as to them, you will, I think, agree is in itself a tribute 
to ^Irs. Davis^ work* which merits the beat thanka of the 
members. 

The Chairman : Before putting the adoption of the 
Report to the meeting 1 should like to remind you that 
if you pass this motion adopting the Report you abo adopt 
the recommendations which arc made to you by the Council 
lor the filling of the vacant ofileea during the coming year* 
viz. as Resident, Sir Edw^ard ^faclagan. I am Bure the Society 
w^ili be very ready to welcome him back to a post which he 
has filled with bo much distinction in the past. As Director, 
Profefisor Margoliouth, am] here a|^u we welcome back 
to the post of Director an old and well tried friendr iis 
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Vice-President. Professor F. W. Thomns ; as Hon. Officera- 
Sir H. Stewart LocLhart as Hon. Secretary, Mr, Perowne 
as Hoa. Treasurer, and 5Ir. Ellis as Hon. Librarian; and 
rnaj- L on belialf of this Societ}^ ciptess to those gentlemea 
vour gnstitndc for the very large amount of honorary work 

which they do on your beWf. {.\pplan«.) .Vnd finaUy. 

the recommendations of the Council for filling the four 
vacancies on the Council—Sir Richard Bum, Mr. Reuben 
Lew, Mr, Sidney Smith and Mr, Perceval Yetts. Now. 
ladi^ and gentlemen, the adoption of this Report havmg 
been proposed and seconded. I have much pleasure in putting 

it to you. Carried unanimously. 

It U mual at the annual general meeting for the Ptesi^nt 
to say a few words with regard to the position and work of 
the Society, and T have to confirm what has been said by a 
previous speaker with regard to the loss® which the ^lety 
has sustained during the past year. We have suffered hsSLVii? 
both by resignation and by death, the number of those who 
have resigned or died during the past year being nmcty-nme. 
As againat that we have enrolled fifty-four new members, bo 
that the net result during the past year has been that we have 
suffered appreciable lossca in our numbers. Amongiit those 
whom we have lost by death is one of our distmgidshcd 
honorary members. Professor Edouard Sachau, an einment 
philologist. Professor of Semitic Languages at the Umveiaity 
of Tienna as far back as 1872, who was later called to Berlin 
and in 18S7 became Director of the newly founded School 
of Oriental Language® in that city. In the place of Profe^r 
Sachau your Ooimdl invited Professor Dr. August Fischer, 
of Leiprig, to become an honorary member, and we are 
fortunate in having the acceptance of that dbtmguiahed 
Orientalist of the invitation which we gave him. Amon^ 
otlicr distinguished men who have died, mention has already 
been made of Dr. H- R, Hall, who died very suddenly at the 
comparatively early age of 57- Dr. Hall, as you 
was an eminent Egi-ptologist and AssvTiologist at the British 
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^uHcmn. In the couisc of nn expedition to Mciiopotamia, 
which he UDdertook about the end of the War, unportaot 
finds were made, atid Dr, Hall will be a great loss to all tboac 
who are interested in those particular sciences. Those who 
knew Dr. Hall will bear me out when I say that be was a man 
whose conversation and writings were enriched by very keen 
powers of observation and also by a keen sense of humour. 
Then another distinguished member whose name has already 
been mentioned was Sir Richard Temple, an Orientalist of 
very wide attainmento, who was an expert in many branches 
of liistory, religion, ethnology, linguistics, numismatics, 
folklore and arehteology. All these subjects come alike to 
Sir Richard Temple, and tlic world of Oriental scholarship 
has indeed sustained a loss by his death. Lastly, Sir Charles 
Eliot, whose name was also mentioned, wa.s another gentle¬ 
man who made a great name for himself in the sphere of 
our interests. Beginning as a member of the Diplomatic 
Sendee in St. Petemburg, he ended up his life more particularly 
as an educationalist, beiug at one time Vite-Clianeollor of 
the Sheffield University, and later firs* Principal of the Hong 
Kong University. Many of you will be familiar with the 
delightful books written by Sir Char lea Eliot on diflerent 
Oriental subjectfi, notably Siitdtf in Europe, which he published 
first under the pen name of “ OdvsaeuB ”, Then, later, came 
his Lettrrsfrom the Fur East and bis Hinduista and Biiddhisnu 
By the death of all these men the world of Oilentat echoktship 
has suffered a great lose. 

Just turn for a moment to our activities during tho past 
year. In the course of our lectures we have covered an 
unusually wide field. The ^'ear and Middle East have been 
TOvered by Professor Margoliouth. who spoke to ua on 
■■ Sidelights on Islamic History and Customs in the Fourth 
Century, A.H, ”; by Mr. Leonard Woolley, who spoke of 
bin exeav-ations at Ur in the venr imtt-SO and Dr. Campbell 
Thompson who told ua about Nineveh j by Cbl. Grey, 
who spoke to u,a about Pemiaa Carpeta ■ by Sir William 
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Foster, wlio spoke of “ The Origin# of Trade between England 
and Pmin" ; and Hi# ExceUency Sbeikb Hafia Wnblia, 
who spoke of “ Eejd ”; also by Sir. Wilkinson, wbo gave 
us a lecture on “ Persian Book Illtistifation ", Passing from 
Asia we come to India, nbout which we liad a lecture on the 
Province oI Sind by Jir. F. R. Cadcll. Passing on from India 
to the Far East, wc bad lectures by Professor Soot-bill on 
" The Chinese Dragon ’’ and by Miss Mary Lnmsden on 
“ Yunnan ”, and by M. Victor Goloubew on the jlrcliiseological 
Work of the Ecole Fran^aise d’Estreme Orient in Indo* 
China. So within the conrse of our lectures we have 
covered a very large field of interest. 

There are just one or two items durmg the current year of 
interest to all members of this Society, though they were not 
carried out directly under its auspicca. There was the 
reception at India House to the delegates to the Indian 
Round Table Conference, which was organizctl by the India 
Society, at which an account ol the work in the interests of 
Indian art which lias been carried on by that Society lor some 
veais past was given. Then the year waa marked by the 
International Congress on Persian j-Vrt and by that really 
magnifieent Exhibition which was a child ol the Interoatlonal 
Congress. This Society contributed towarda the suceeas of 
the Exhibition by lending some of its own treasures for 
display. We lent our famous Shnknamah, and mcmbeis 
of the Society w'ill be interested to know that some of the 
illustrations from onr Sltfihnawtah have been reproduced— 
very beautifully reproduced—and a description of the work 
written and published under the auspices of the India Skwiety. 
Tlieii we also lent n specimen of Persian bookbinding, a 
picture of Eath Ali Shah and his Court, and that celebrated 
manuscript of ours. The Story of ihe WorW. Of this wc actually 
nwti only one half, but by a curious and intercating coincideDcc 
the other half of the numuscrlpt was found to be in the 
possession of the Edinburgh University Library, and the 
reault of our lending our half and the Edinburgh Library 
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lending their li&if wbs th&t the two halves of thiB maniLScript 
Were brought togethei again after an indefiiiito and unJoiown 
period of years. Final ly. may 1 remind the oieiDbeis of tiiia 
Society that there is another £:(hibition of very great interest 
and one of a very high class, viz. the Exhibition of Indian 
Art, which Is at the preseot moment in progress at the rooms 
of the Surliugton Fine Arts dub. Those members of this 
Society who have already seen the Exhibition will agree with 
me when I say that it really is n magaiheent collection of 
works on Indian Art and one of the very greatest interest. 
I can strongly recommend anybody who has not yet seen it 
to take early steps to obtain permission of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club to go and inspect the exhibits. The only 
other point to which I think I need refer is the (question of 
the gold medal which for many years past has been offered 
by this Society under the terms of the trust deed for an essay 
On some Oricntsl subject laid down by the Council by boys 
in our public schools. For some time past it has been quite 
clear that the public schools of the preBcut day are not able 
to span the time to melade in their curriculum the amount 
of Indiau history or instruction in other Oriental subjocta 
which is really neceasary if this competition ia to be a buocms. 
^Vftcr prolonged uegotintiona, first of all with the Charity 
Conunifflionera and latterly with the Board of Education, 
who have DOW taken over the functions of the Charity 
Comnussioners in this particular respect, we are on the verge 
of an agroement under which tho pru® wiJl in future be 
offered not to members of our public schools, but to under- 
graduates at certain of our amvetaitiefl. We hope in that 
way to attract a number of persons wbu may be contemplating 
service abroad in the East to our new competition. The 
only other business before we adjourn for tea, and later 
rc-adjoum to General Bruce's lecture on " Nepal " is the 
election of auditors. The CouncQ nominate for your 
wnaklenition the names of Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who has very 
kindly placed bis services at our disposal for some time past 
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in thus capacitTt and Sir Edwaitl Gaitp who will becomi^ 
eligible to represent the Society iis an ordinary nieiiiber of 
the Society since his term m a member of the Council comes 
to m end to-day. May I, therefore, fotouilly propose that 
Mr* L. C* Hopkins and Sir Edward Gait be elected auditors 
for the eDsuing year. This was seconded and passed* 


^ Nejd 

On 23rd April a lecture was given before the Royal Asiatic 
Society at the lecture theatre of the Royal Geographical 
Society^ by the kind permksion of the Preaident and members 
of the R.G.S* The lecturer was His Excelleiicy Sheikh 
Hafiz Wahba, the Minister of Hedjaz and Nejd, and the 
subject was “ Kejd 

He dmrib^ the country now known a$ Nejdp though 
the ancient Arabs applied the term to every highland. The 
centre consists of fertile land where water h ptentiful and the 
pDpiitation namefous ; the rest is desert sparsely inhabited 
by Nomadic tribes of Arabaj who5ge occupation La the tending 
of cattle. Most cereals and vegetables are grown as well 
as many varieties of fruits^ such as dat^p grapes p peaches, 
apricotst pomegranates, and figs* 

Nejd exports dates, hidc^;^ clarified butter, cereals, wool, 
shcept horses^ and cameb. 

Previous to the advent of the Sheikh Mohammed Ibn 
Abdul Wahhah the country had a tribal system of govern¬ 
ment. Everj' village and district bad its own Sheikh or 
Ruler, whose power did not citend beyond its immediate 
auntmndings. 

Perpetual disorder and chaos were the result. After the 
coming of the Sheikh, religious law was enforced under A1 
3aud, whose rule gradually extended to include all Emirates. 

Unhappily^ the country was invaded by the Turks and 
jrnA^, 1031- 4S 
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Egyptians, who swept away all the reforms; all uoniineree 
and caraTans were again at the mercy of the BcdouinSi 
who i^Tod no one. 

Then io the midst of this general chaoe, Arabians young 
man of destiny appearwl. This young man wbs Abtlnl 
Azeez AI Saud. Ho conquered one EmiTate after another, 
and in the space of thirty years cirtcnded hia rule over the 
whole of Nejd and the Hedjaz- 

The population of Nejd is about three milljoD and is divided 
into two groups — the Town Dwellere and the Bedouin or 
Nomadic tribes j tlie forroer are usually more faitliful and 
intelligent. The Emirs always recruited their ajmies from 
among the former ; the latter proved more of a curse than 
a ble^ing to the Emir whose standard they joined^ for^ 
at the brat sign of defeat, they would pillage their own side. 
The Bedouin knew no law hut that of plunder. 

To change all this His ^Tajesty King Ibn Sand founded 
villages where exer w^ater escisted and ordered the Bedouins 
to dwell in thcnip while for each village HLs Majesty appointed 
a man of leeming to teach the people thdr religion and explain 
to them their duty towaids God, towards the King, and towards 
their fellow beings. They already are so changed in their 
habits as to forget thdr old animosities and to have earned 
the name of Ikhwan or The Brethren. 

The Government of Nejd Is essentially a religious one, 
headed by the King^ who appoints an Emir, or Governor^ 
and a Judge for every district. The King has the final word 
in everything except civil disputes, which he refers to the 
judges to decide, acajrding to Xalamic Law, The religious 
taxes on agricultural produce, pliecp, and camels are those 
which have always been levied in Nejd- To them King Ibu 
Saud added Customs duties, as a result of the es^pansion of 
the country. 

The great tribes still persist in manying their equals, 
and not a member of them would dream of marrj^Ing into a 
tribe in who^ lineage their exists the slightest doubt. 

The FuHiig families do not coudescend to let their women 
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mam' into any tribe -whatovoT ' they may only marry into 
tUeir own family, thoogli the men have free choice. 

To the tribesmen, all industries, certain trades, oceupatioim, 
anil professions ore anathema and ace only practised by 
foreignera, or common Arabs. But agricultiire, commerce, 
cottle-tcnding, c^el-drjvingt ^nd the profession of medicine 
arc coneidered honourable. Hence all the wealth is in the 
hands of foreigners. The most bisulting epithet one can 
apply to an Arab is to call Iiim " Son of a tradesman 

One of the gi^at occupations practi-^od by Bedouin and 
Town Dwellers is pearl fishing* No definite salaries are paid. 
After all e^xpensca in connection with provisionSp etc,, are 
defra3"ei.h the diver gets two ahares of the rest and the man 
who pulls him out of the water, one shore* 

No pearl fisher will ever accept a definite salary; he insists 
on trying his luck on terms with the owner of the boat. About 
two hundred thousand men, Arab and Pemiad, are so employed 
during the five mouths of the pearling iskeason. The mcthoii 
of diving h simple, the divers refuse all modern Improv'e- 
menta. A big stone is tied to a rope, tbe diver, holding the 
stone, jumps overboard and is down on the sea bed almost 
at once. He gathers os many shells os he cun and rctiims; 
when in distress he tugs the rope and b haulefl up into the 
boat. Tlie boat$ m<A^c from place to place in search of good 
beds and the ineTchants move from boat to boat purchasing 
the pearls. 

The Arab of Ncjd is truly democratic. For him titles do 
not exist. He is completely unaware of such pbrasca os 
“ His ^Majesty, His Escellency The meanest Bedouin 
c^lls the King by bis find; name. At meals, all males in a house 
cat with the fingers out of one dish. Tlie King sit« at the table 
with his servants ; there b no indignity. Women generally 
dine by themselves. 

In the desert there is just the slightest evidence of the 
scclusioD of women, a negligible minority wearing e veil 
of the finest testure^ but the majority share everything with 
their husband^ even the fighting. 
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Early marriage ia frequent, the girl of thirteen or fotirteeD, 
the boy of fifteen or alxteerL 

Ring Ibn Saud has been alive, f]?om the firsts to the 
ftmdamental truth, that until law and order were cstabliahed 
m reforto would be posaible. In this fight he enlieted the 
aid of the motor car and the wireless apparatus. The car 
proATcd invaluable for patrolling the desert- and the wireless 
for knitting the different parta of the Kingdom together* 
Some determined opposition had to be overcome, ss the origin 
of these instruments was at firat attribute to Satan. But 
His Majesty is slowly educating his people: he sends young 
Arabs to study abroad to loam modem science and art, so 
that, they may teach in schools on their return and pass on 
their knowledge to the younger generation. 

It is my firm belief, that It is the opinion of all who are 
in a poaition to study the country and accurately estimate 
its rate of progress, that it is assured of a very bright future. 


FOUNDATION OF A PROVISIONAL BUREAU FOR 
THE STUDY OF EXOTIC CUSTOMARY LAW 

I, Half the globe is still under the sway of non-codiiied 
Oriental and Tropical law. The auticipation of the nineteeuf h 
ecntuiy that these law systems were destined to diaappear 
abortly baa not been fulfilled, and juridical gcicnce acknow¬ 
ledges their importance more and more. 

II. The difficulty ia to know its tenor, to study its contents 
without prejudicOp and to know who are the persons occupying 
themselves with it. 

HI, By way of a provisional sketch and for practical use, 
we may distinguish eight systems of exotb law, namely — 

(a) Oceanic law ; 

(&) Japanese p ChinesCp Annamite and Siamese law ; 

fc) ludonesian law (Formosa, the Philippinea, the Dutch 
East Indiesp Malay Peninsula, otc.p the Chams of French 
Indo-China, Madagascar). The International Academic 
Union, founded in 1919, hag jugt evinced itg interest in a 
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practical wav'i bj^ takiiig np the ptinting of a provkional 
dictioDary of IndoacaiaE law ; 

(J) the iiidig]eaoii3 law of India; 

(c) the Jaw of western Asia ; 

If) the indigenous Uw of north-western Africa^ of Tripoli 
and of Egypt; 

the iddigeooua law of central and south Africa ; 

(A) the law of the mdigenous populationa of north, oentFal^ 
and south America* 

rV, In order to facilitate the study of these aystenia of 
law, we need to know firat the work that has already beco 
done and the Yarious peiaona (students of law or notj 
especially those m^ho live on the spot) on whose coUaboration 
we may rely. 

V, For the study of Indonesian law (see above. III (c)) 
the Dutch have founded at Batavia an “ Adat law Section 
(192^) of the Royal Batavian Society of Arts ami Sciences 
(1778) and at Leyden an ** Adat law Foundation (1917). 

VL For this reaaon and at the instance of the Adat law 
Foundation at Leyden mentioned abovot the Salle de 
travail d’ethnologie juridique founded in 1929 an the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, has resolved to 
declare itself prepared to act provisionally os a central bureau 
for the study of exotic customar}^ laWn It therefore calls upon 
all those who are able to give inlornmtion about data 
concerning the non-codiiied law of one of the eight groups 
mentioned under Til. It proposes to publlah ol! mformatbu 
received in a bulletin once or twice a year in order gradually to 
furnish the indispensable organization for this study^ the 
urgent need of which is felt more day. 

VI1. Communications may be addressed to M. le ptofeaseut 
Ren^ Maimier. 7 avenue d'Orl^ns. h Pam'He. 

C. Van Voi^ubnhovex, 

Professor in the; Unmr$iiy of Leyden. 
Rene SUunteBp 

Pfo/ess&r III the f/Hiiierisffy o/Paris. 
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Will any member give or sell to the Society Seng<3l Pa^ 
and Present, vol. ii, pts. 1 and 2^ 1908, complete with the 
coloured plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the 
index which were issued in a supplemeaL 
The Lihnmaii would be grateful fot the presentation of 
any of the folio wing works* of w'hich the Library is in need. 
luformatioD as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed — 

Bibliotheca hidica^ Sanskrit^ etc.! No, 4 : Nlti-Sara^ 
feflc. 1, 1849. No. 91 Baliityii'darpanu^ text* fuse, 3, 4, 
1800-75. No. 11 t Taittiriyu, etc., Upaniiads, 1S5L-5* 
No. 27; Surnkbya-pravacuna-bha^^a^ fasc. 1^ 1854. 

China Bninch R.A.S., TraMfflc^JOjJS, pts. v-vil, 1855-9, 
Cunetfonn Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etepp In British 
Mnsemn, pt. 1, 5, 5-11 and 20. 10 pte, 

Giomaie Sociefd A»{atim Nuqihi Sme, vol. 1, 

bwc. I, 192a 

of the Indian Archipeh^^ voU Ltp Noa. 1, 2p 3. 

BaiavimscA GenoatscAnp Tijiechrifl toor hidi&eAe 
Tool- m FofJtehinnde* Deel 69, afl. 2. 

Lc Nouvdle a^rie, vols. iv^ vi, and from voL x 

to the end of the series, about 1915^ 

North Indian Note^ uiid Qaeries^ vols. 4r^, 1894~ ? 

Numisp^ic CArowicte, voL ii. No, 5; vol, iii^ Nos. 11^ 
12 ; New Ser.j Nos. 9, 10, 18G3 * Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Parrot and Chipiea, Ilist&ry of Amienl Effyptian Afi^ \noL i, 
1883, 

Phmtix, The, voL iii. No. 27, Sept., 1871 

Sudan Notes and ifecorrfs, voL L, No* 2; vol. li, No. 1. 

Tdy6-Gakuh&, voK xiii, No, I, 

Vienna Oriental Journalf vol sxix, pt$* iii, iv. 
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Briii/ih Jftuewm Qmrieiiy. V«t, v, No. 4, 1931- 

Luristan Btoozes. 

A datod Fulden Figufe. 

The jamea Hilton ^qticat of Jades. 

Jovrmlojihe Royal Society oj Artt. VoL botix, No. 4095, May, 

1931. 

Foster, Sir W, John Zoffany in India, 1783-9. 

Tfte Jotirnd of Egyptian Arcluxoloyy. Vol. ivii. Parts 1 and 4, 

May, 1931. 

Gasiorowaki, S. J. A Fragment of a Greek Ulustmtod Papyroa 
from Antmoe. 

HaU, H. R. Throe Royal Shabtin in ike British Miueom. 
Wainwright, 0, A* Keftk. 

Hdch, N. An abbreviated Demotki Book of the Dead. 

Journal af Ifte BUiar and Orma JJeseareA Society, Vol. ivi. 
Parts 3 and 4, Scpt.-Dec., 1930- 
Jnyaawal, K. P. Problems of Suka-Satavahans History. 
Mobanunad, Syed. Old Sluslim Inscriptiaiia at Patna. 

Roy, Bomeah Chandra. Aboriginal Village Organisation in India. 

Benyat, Past and Pretent, VoL ili. Part I, Serial No, 81, 
Jen.-Mareh, 1931, 

Cotton, Evan. The Patna Massaere of 1763. 

Abdul Ali, A. F. M, Patna : ter lelndona with John Company 
Bahadur. 

BuUock, U. Slonumental Inseriptions in the Doited Provinces. 
The Indian Aniiyuary, Vol. lx, Part occzlviii, Jan., 1931. 

Haider, R. R. Chi tor and its Sieges. 

Oldham. C. E. A. W. Sidi Ali Sfaeiebi in India, a.d. 1654-4). 
Ghosh, J. C. \Vhcre was Tarkkari 1 

Vol. be, Part Dccxiix, Feb., 1931. 

Haider, R. R. Chitor and its SieBe.s. 

Ileras, U. The Prison o£ Emperor Sadasiva Raya. 

Oldham, C- E, .A. W, Sidi Ali Sbelebi in India, a.d. 1554r-6, 
Temple, Sir R. C. Serspa of Thiboto-Bunnan FoMore. 

Folesrine Exploration Fund. April, 1931. 

Fitzgerald, G, M. Excavations at Beth-Shan in 1930. 
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Kja^r, Dr, Haim, SIuJgI) : j& ^umitkiiry refrort of tli^r second Banioh 

ExpeditioD, 1929, 

C^wfoot> 3ir3, G, 31., anti Baldenfipeigcrj Misa L, Hyssop* 
Vincent, Father* and Garatang, Profcaaqr, Tlie Chronology 
of Jericho* 

Cei^Ion Journal of Science i Si^ion. & — Archw(^y^ etc. Vol ii^ 
Part i* Dec., im 

Hooarti -4* M. Amh^logical Summary, with 31 Plates > 
Paranavjtane, S. Epi;[raphica1 R iimmuT y, 

-Mahaj-anism in Ceylon, with S Plates. 

Journal af Malayan Bmadi of ihe RAS. Vol Tiil Part i. 

Sept., 1930. 

MUla^ J, EredU^fl Descriptian of 31alaca, llcridional India^ 
and Cathay. 


Vol. riii, Part iif Dec., 1930. 

Btagden, 0* ^linongkabaa Custom. 

Linehan, IV* Notci on Same Further Arebceological Diacoveries 
in Pahang* 

Asia Majat. Vol. vii, Fasc* l~2^ 1931. 

Behmng, S. Doa Chtmg-Tai-King dos ehinoaischen Dlrgbigama. 

UbeisetEt und mit iimuerkuingen vereeben, 

Bamett, L. D. Index der handschriftlicban Abteilnng uiDo dea 
handschriftlicheb Eanjirr ini EriHsehen Musetnn (Or, ^T24), 
Biallas, F. K’Ut YiiiaaV " Fabrt in dm Feme ** (Yuan-Tu) II. 

hlamtco. Vol. Foac. &, 193 L 

Plessner, L v^on M* Beitrage ziir tslamiBebcn literatorgcschichte* 
Ivonow, W . Notes on Phonology of Colloquial Peraian. 

Krentow, F. The Uae of Poison by the Ancient Arabs. 

Islam. Band xii. Heft 3, 1931. 

P^tzl, O. Die friihialatiiischo Atomenlebre, 

Sukrii, Mehmed. Das Heat Bibmt dea Idris BitLi^ L 
Hartmaim, K. Zam ^esen dcr arabischen National be wegqng, 
Acta Oriehtalia. V^ol ix, Part iv* 1931, 

Kera, R. A. Deutnog dcs m-fufixea in den anatrone^unbea 
Spmcbcn. 

lythmic law m hmguage^ 

- Vedjca. 


-Syria. Tome xi* Foac, 4 , 1930. 

VirollMnd. Charles, Lea TabUttea de Miahrifc-Qatna Xo 1 
L lnventairc du Trfeor de NiD'£f(aI. 

m* trouvw h 'Tell Brak : April, im 

Duseaud, R*n^. iladad et 1e Soleil. 
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JAf A/ujeum (i'AiiaicJpAui), VoL ii^ 

Aprilp 1931, 

Coonjamswainy, A. K. A Relief aod fiwription from Kaabmir. 

Journal 0 / .-lf?i?waii t>fu?fl;al Socielif* Yol. 1i^ Ko* 1, 
March. I&ai, 

Stutterheim, Willem. The Meaning of the Hindu-Javanese 

Creel, Hertleo Glessner. Cooluciiis and naim-tsu. 

Emene4U« M. B. CoufmEton in FraLiit between the Sanskrit 
Prepositions prati and pari. 

Hummel, Arthur W. Ta'ung shu. 

The Tdyd Gakuh^ Report^t of the Japanese Oiiental Smetp. 
Vol. 3 rii, No. I, Mar., i9SL 

Tauda^ S. On the Coofucian Theory of Li and Yo* 

AidxUp Y. On Lhe Lost Inscription of tho Hokkiji Stupa, Nara, 
Ideu^hi, Y. On the Origin of the Feng-huangk fabulous bhd 
in China. 

Tmuff PaOr Xo], xx\% No. 4^p 1930. 

PcIUotp Paul. Sur la legende d^Uyn?-Khnn en ikuitiipe oiugoure. 

-Les broniea de la concction Emnorfopciiloe pubh^ par 

M. W, R Yetts (i et iL). 

The JeirwA Quarierl^ YoL ixi, Ko* 4, April, 1930. 

Finkelp Dr. J. A Jndjpo-Fcfaian Tale. 

Greenup, Dr. A. W. A Kabbalistic Epistle. 

Zeitlin, Prof. S. Josepiius on Je^ua. 

Gotthcil^ Prof. R. .f, H. Pufthcr Fragments on Medicine from 
Genisah. 

La Rassc^a ifensite di isiaii. Vol. v. No* Id-M* Second Series. 

Feb.-Mar., 1931+ 

Montehore, T. La musica ncl Tempio ebraieo. 

Stftdi c JJaienali di Storia delie Rdipi^nL Vol. vi. Fuse. 3-4, 

im 

Furlani, G. La processione dj CapodAnnoa Druk all^epoea dei 
Seleucidi. 

ZoUer, I. ll rito de cambiamento de nonue ctd penaiero religioflo 
ebraieo. 

MotxOp B. R. I test! gied di Ester^ 

Pestalozza, U. Le Thaighelie ateniesi (Parte 1}, 

La Revue JiflaiiueUe. 33rd Year, No. 354, May, 1931, 
WcseadoDckf O. G. von. One religion etient: le Maniehrisme. 
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Ia» G^ographie, Totc^ liv, Noa. 5-&, 1930+ 

Latnane^ P. Resdtata g^^graphlqRea <i"Gae Mi$9ioD ftu Y^fiien 
(iiF« cartes et gnaviirea}. 

//JSfwftf nFmAfoC^ d'E^trSme-OrienL 1930p 

Yovegas et Missioiu, 

GralierT G. Le Albert ^irayt de Phnom Peab+ 

Pevsoniiaujc, J, H, Lc Miiaee Khai-dinh a l[u^. 

KaDdiRi Mil^r G« Le ^liLSee BLaocliaiid dp la Brew 4 Saigon+ 

Bulktin d'/n^ilu^ Francis iTArrh^Ql&gk Orientatt. Tome xxk, 
le Fartia* 1930. 

Combct fit. Ciaq cm\^rp3 mii^ulnmas dati^ des aciii** mv*, et 

XT* sidles, de la CallBctiDa Beruiki. 

PautT* Mm. Suf nae ports cn bow aedptd proveoAiit de B^dad. 

BlackmaD, A. M. A now translation of the inscription of 
Herwerfi^ at Senabif; et-Kbadim. 

Mallonp A. L'drigine eg\^tienno de ^alphabet ph^oicied. 

PicardT Cb. idfluettces etnuigorefl an tcmbeaii de Fctoairia: 
Grke ou Per&e 1 

fUr MUHornktinde unJ RdigkfmmBA^risckaft. 

46 Jabi^giingj Heft 5^ 1931* 

Wesendonck, O. G. von. Uber dJs Totenklaj^ bei den aJteo 
Persem. 

ZcUschn/l /nr rfis AkUJitamendicke Wi^n^hafti Sc. Band 
Heft 1-2. 193L 

ilojer. E. Udtersuobungefi kut phSnLkisclieD ReUgioa. Die 
iDSchrifted von Ma'sub Udd Utnin el ^awAmid und die 
Id^schrift dea Bddostor vod Sidon. 

Kodtgr Ed. Dio bgitime Ecbgion Israels und ikre hor- 

Edeuentische Bedontudg. 

^(orgeustem, J+ Additional Kotes on ** Beena Marriago 

PfatriardLat) in Audent laraeP** 

OstasMtiscIti Zeit^hrifi. Kene Folge. 7 JahrgAng, Heft 1. 1931+ 

Rnmpf, Frita. Die Anfuego dm FarbcnhoksdhMittei in China 
nnd Japan. 

Speiser, BTerner. Dio Yilan-KJassik der Landselmltanialerd. 

Drr Alf^ OrknL Band 30, 1931. 

Tbomsen. ProL Dr. Peter. FallatUm und Beioe Kultur in fiiiif 
Jokrtausend. 

Arckiv jar Orieni/orschung, Band \i. Heft 4^, 1931. 

Bisaidgp Fr. W. Frcihert voil UaterBuchunffen kber Zeit i Stil 
det ckotittBchen Rekefa, 
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Med^iiinov^ J. Die tufucn Er^cbniase der clmtdischen 
ForschungeD. 

Albdgbt, W. F. Mltaanian maryaima " diAriot-warriof ” and 
the Camumite and Egyptian Equivatcots. 

The Geo^aphicat JoumaL VoL Ixx^'iii Jfo. 4, AprU, 193L 
Edmond^T C, J. A Third Note on Rock Monuineiita in Soutlietii 
XiirdistiiD. 

Vol. Ijcxvii, No* May, 1931. 

Schorobergi Lieiit>-Col. R. Two Notes on Siukiang. 

Kamaiak Bi^tonoat Sevietr. VoL No- 1^ Mar.. 1931. 

Hcras, Rev. S.J, Tdparvnta. 

Shamasastry^ Dr. R. The .Author of the Gadojiiddha. 

Beogerip H. G^ Epigraphic Records in Haveri (1)- 
SbartnAp S, R+ Jainiatn in KamatiikB. 

Epiffraphica ludica^ VoL sLa, Part vii* Juljp% 1938- 

RaOp N. liakahminMayiitt. Jura PraBoati of Krishna IIL 
Mehta, N. 0. Bhadavana Grant of Govindachandfadeva of 
Kananj. 

Quarieriu Jaumai of the Mythic Society. Vol. ixi, New Series, 
No. 4. April. 1931. 

RttOj V. R. The Kndambaa of Banavaso+ 

Heras, H., S.J. HarshuTardliniifl in the Kamatak. 
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Ailly, Plerrc d', Ymago tnundt. 3vol8. IIJ x 8. Pnrii, 1930, 

*1. n ■ . -n ^ ^ f'Tom Mtiieonneum Pfirti. 

Aiic Oncnt, I>er, |}<J, 29. Djus Zdtaltor.ihraliatna, F. M. T. BobJ 
Dm habylomachB Tuna, T. DomUurt, Die DetiJiinilBr der 
Fds^lutelrtiir, E. Bra mica bnig. Ge«c1)iebt« Elatns, F W 
KoEjg. 9i X 6J 1930^1, 

Ajiiencaii ScIiooIb of Oncatal Researcb, Annual. Vol. 10,192)^9. 
Ed. by TI. J. CAtlbnty. New //ar«n, Lotidon, 1930. 

. „ , VT „ Ch^ord Unitmilv Frets. 

Apollo vol. 13 \o. 73, 74, Person Exhibition No.. Jaanarr. 

Fabn^ry, ]93I. ISJ x 10|, jCJ' 

Aravyuantian T. G. J. Portrait Sculpti.™ in Sontb Inia. 
fotewoid by A. K. Cooinaraiiwamy. Tbd India Society. 
A An Account of tbe Tamil Academies. Pamphlet 10 x 6t 
Ltmdim, 1931. SiifamW *’ 

Areh^Iogia or Jliscellancotia Tracts published by tbo 
Antiquflnes. Vol. 80. 12 X 10. London. 1930. 

ArebaologiMl Department of H-eS"* dS™ 

Annual Report l927'-8. ]3| X 10|. C’aieutfo. im ' 

^^Sttvvoy of India. Aunual Report J920-7. 

Bibhotheu Arahica Scholasiiconint, S^r. Axahc, t. 3. AFerrofls 

20. 2. T. Stoherbataty. 

-I. ^hutart^ Abhidliarnjak^avyakhya, 2tid Kofasthona. 

oo 1 . i ,r- and T. SfecherbatdcT. 

^6. Bud<ihwt Lo^o, Tol. 2. T. Stehcrbatslnr. 

* ^’';»n^pmbIiiUa ins Deutechc Obenitzt. 1-3 W 

BiiddliicR. t I & r Tmst&s^ 

lOJ X .. Pan., im. im j;, p. 
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Burrard. S,. Mount Everest and its TibeUn Nainca. 

IndiAi Professioiifll PapeFi No. 26, 10 X 6^, Cakoifett 193L 

Fr&m the Directs* 

Cairo Miiseum. Catftlo^e GerM5nil. Statncn Ur S^tuettea von 
Kdnigen von L. Borctafdtt S. O^tr^cii Hiemtiques par 
J. Ceroy. IH X lOl IkrUn, 1030; leCnirtr 1930, 

^ Given btf Mf. Tf- E- Crum. 


Catalogue of the Arabic and Forslaii in the Oriental Public 
Librarvi BauJdpore, voL 17, Abdul Muqtadir. 10 X H* 
Pa^iMj/lOaO. Erom fAff Hi^h CommiAffiow^. 

_Persian Art ExbibjtioUp ManchEstefi 1931- 7l K 

From the Cumtof. 


_ SAHskrit MSS, in the Tanjore Maharaja SerfojiV Sarsorati 

Afabil Library, VoL 7^9* 10 X BJ. SriraTU^m, 1930. 

Fmn the FIm. Seer^ar^. 

Chimg-tai-king^des chineaiflchen XUrghagawB-sutm, UaSi Obersetzt 
von S# BehrsJiig* AsiaMajorp voL 7. 9| X Lei1931. 

Frotn the TtanslaloT. 

CoedAfl^ G.| Lea inscriptiDns makbes de Crlvijaya. B,E,P.E.O.p 
t„ 30| 1930. 12 X Erom the Author. 

CiiatomAry of the Attack Dlstricfcp compiled by Sa^r 

Khan, Reviacd ed, (1923^). VoL 14, 10 X Lahore 

From the Government of India. 

Dhormcj Langues et ^critures fi^uutiquea. Etudes S^tiques 
1. lOJ X 7. Pump 1930. From M. P. Geiithner. 

Downey, F.p Burtoiij Arabian Nights Advcniurer. S| X 6, 
AW York, 1931. From Mes^s. ScnhneF* Sane. 

ficolc Frau^aiiic d'EstrAmo-OTient, Exposition IntematiDtifilo, 
Pam, 1931. Ill X 3. Hanoi, 1930. From the Hirevior. 

Encjclopffidia Mnndarica, bv J, Eoffmaim, A. van Emclen and 
others. 4 vok. 1L X S. Patiro^ 1930k 

From fAe Goiwr?inM:n( of India^ 

Giuzburgp S.T The Life and Works of Moses Ilay^dHi Luzzatto. 
91 X 7. Phihdetphm, 1931. From the Dmpsie CoUcge. 

Granet, M.^ Fetefl et chan^ns ancieouea de k Chine, Smc 
^ticn. Bibl. dorEcobdesHautei Etudesp vol. 34k 10| X 7, 
Parie, 1999. , Bought 

Hacldn, La Sculpture indiemie et tib^tnXne an Miisee Guimet, 
13| X lOJ. Pariff, 193Lk From Merters, Lcroui. 

nahl uyt Society. 2nd Ser., No, 65. Select Document* illuatTating 
the Voyages of Cblumbua, tr. and ed. by C. Jane, voL L 
No, 66. Relations of Qolconda in the early aeventeenth 
ceotuiy, ed. by W, H. Moreland. 9 X 6^ London, 1930,1931. 

^uLscn'pj^. 

namiltoPp C. H,p Buddhism in India, Ceylon, Chinap and Japan, 
g X oi^ Chiec^^ 1931. From CaminVf;?* Univ. PreM. 
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HildesbeiiiKir, E. E., Diis ]<ldisc])« GesdlBchaftsrwht, x 6i 
im From Ilfrr. 0, fiafrassomfz. 

H<!iupe Schnfl, Die, oes altea Tcstaiacntes . . , hertius^ von F. 
Feldmann und H, Hcrkcnne. IV fiatid. Die boidea 
Mnldcabacrbucber Qbefsctzt und erkllrt von If. B^venot. 
lOJ X 71. Donii, 19^1, f foin Aftssrs. Pt(er/loHstfiii. 

Hifufnl, Tviitk and Elo%'cnth Report on the senreb of Hindi 
31f5S. . , . 1917-22. 2 volg, 10 x fij. Allahabad. 1929, 
j « ^ Gmxmttulnt of fiprfto. 

Hitopadela, The Hook of Good CounselA, ndapted by 8ir E. 

6 X 5|, Edinburgh, 192-1, Bought. 

Ibn Zaidon, AbdabRa^tnan, 8harif. ItbafTlnm aj-'iiiia, \^oI I, 2 
10 X 7. Rubai, 1929-«». From ih^ Author. 

d'ArdKfologie Oricntale. FouLlles, t. fl, 
M^amond, Ire pertie, F. Bi^m dc la Roque & .t. J, CUre 

■- aiemoires, t. 21,26. Lis temple d'Eilfoo, t, 4,9, E. Chasainat. 

^ J" Seger, B. Brnybro, faac. 2. 11 x lOi, 15 x 111. 

ie Cafrtt, 1929, 1930. _ Eitohanyrt. 

■lean, L. i^nrsa d ftprea Jes test^ lOi X 7a 

T t‘ ^” 7 ^' .i ‘ 1 <r . From if- P, Geuthner. 

Julicn, L. A., HjstoiTio de I .^Urique du Notd. 9J x 6. Pan«, 

V « T>* 1 « Author. 

Koiiimercr, A.. Fctra «t la Nabateno. Textc, atlas, 2 vols. 

Planclies, cartes. lOJ x 7. Pano, 1929^. 

IT 1 ’- L-ii *i«i rt From if. P. Gtathner. 

Kang, Aounghill, The Grass Roof. 9 X6, London, 1931, 

m, . . . From Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sbaa. 

Matenalien cor Kundc des Buddhiamus. 17, Zur Lehre von 
mwi^taein Iwi den spateren BuddhUten von E. iVolff. 
18, astory ol Buddhism (Cho«'|;tbyiuig) by Bn-aton, pt, 1. 
Tr. by fc, Obemullcr. 10 X 7. fieidel^, 1930. 1931, 

Alebn, K. C,, Gujarati Painting la the Fifteenth Cvnttirv, India 

vf ^ Siriicn>ion. 

Modi, J. J., Daatiir KaikoUd itahyar’a Petition and Laudatory 
Foen addressed to Jahangir. 9| x Sj. Bombag, 1930. 

iloHrk, A. C.* Tlie ntiVf Tufkiaii. & x 5i> J^itdon, 1030. 

Mi.iL- n.i i 1 Ti • „ . Frgan Paul d Co. 

*^***^’ Painting. Pamphlet. 3^ X 6. London, 

J Jiiu JL# 

Mysore .^hawlogical Department, Annual Report, IMfi! 

X : l»i6' From (he liirsctor. 

Kabm Kaata Bhatta.sab, Buddhist and Brahmanical Scnlpturea, 
Dacca .Mii^urn. 10 x7J. Zhrero, 1929. From the (futnior. 
eu a y omsche RechtS' and A^erwaltuaggtirkunden Qbersetzt 
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voh >!• San Nicolb and A, Unftnad- Bil. 1, n<fft 3, 
X 6, Lciinia, 1930. Fram ^hutrt. //tnricAa. 

OrioDtul I nstitute Conuntuaicatioas;— 

Nd. 7. Jledinet Habu Studies, by U. HolKhtr and 

J. A. Wikon. . n u 

No, 8. jEsplotations ia Hittitc Ada Minor, 1929, by II. H, 

V. ll. OstCD. 1 j\ n 

No, 0, Seir lipht from Annageddou, by P. L, 0,_Guy. 
Asiivriplogiciil Studies, vol, i, pt, i. ^ I, Beitiagc Eum 
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San Nicolii», M, Beit rage stir Bccbtsgcscliiehte im Bercicbe dcr 
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Rulturloiskning. Ser* A, 13. 8 X 54* Oilo, 1931, 

Frotn itetsTt. U. Aaehehoug. 

Sbatb, P-, 1. Bibliotheque de Mannserita, Catalogue. 2 vols. 
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2. Vingt Tmitds d'Autoitrs Aiubcfl Ckr^tieJia, ii* au jdv* 
siwie, Toite arfibc. 

3. Ar-Xtaondtii at-tibbiyja, Texte aralw. 

4. Tmite but I'Amfe pat Bar-Hebneuii, Te^te arabe. 

10 X 7, ^ X fil, Cairo, 1&27-D. From P^€ P. Sl^aih. 
Scli>reEch Lectuma, 1929. A comparative Study of tbe Litoratiires 
of Egypt, PAlestiue, aod ^Uo^opotaDiieip by T. E. 

10 X GJ. L&ndoff, 193L From (hferd Umverstitf jP™^. 
Scl lassie, G., Chromque du regno de MentHik 11. Tome i* avec 
fltkB. lU X S, X UJ. Pam, 1930. 

From MaisoRneuvi^ 


Studio, The, Peman No., Jan., 193L 12 X 8|. London, Boti^hi, 
Subrahmanya So^ttri, F. S., Tolkappiya^C Collatikam-K-KurippUh 
Tolkappiyam. The earliest Tamil gramniBr. Yol- i- 

9 X Madrwtj 1930. From the AMthor, 

Surendranatti Sen, Studies in Indkn Ht 3 tor 3 % 9 x G. 

of Coh^tta^ 1930. From the ReffiHmr, 

Swynnfirton, C., Eonmutio Tah^ from the Panj^b with ladiau 
Nights" Eiitertaiiiment. 9 X 6 h London^ iSOB. 

% Sir A. T. IfliiOfi. 
Tagore Law Leetures, 192&. Histo^- of the Law of Frimo- 
gcQiture by Badhabinod Pal. 1929. The Law of Insolvency 
m British Indlaj by Dinshah Fardunji MaJla. 10 X 7. 
Bombay, 1930« ^Ae Ri^strar^ Colcatia Vnitf, 

Tattersall, C., The Carpets o! Persia, 7} X 5. London^ 193L 

Bought. 

Tinunpr, C. J., Me^asthenea eu de Indiache Maatachappij. 

10 X Am^iterdamy 1930. Fnrm J/ewr^r. H. J, Paris, 
Travels of Captain Eobert Coverte, ed. hy B. Penroee. 9X7. 

Pnvaltly prittied, Phihddphia, 1931." From the Editor. 
Treaties, Engagements^ autl Sanads relating to India, compiled 
by C. U. .eVitchboEL, vols. is, Sp xiv. Revised. 11 X 7^. 
CalcuUa, 1929, 1930. Fiwn the M^keteUtry of Staie/or India, 
Tnunper^ Y, L„ The Historical Flood. Pamphlet. SJ X 51- 
Bangalore, 1930. From the Author, 

Tbq chnan, Indes to the, compiled by E. D, H. Fraser* revised by 
J. H. B. Lockhart. 11 x 8. London, 1930. 

From Oxford Unk^ersity PrrM^ 
>ogei, J. P,, De cflsmopolitbche beteekenis van Iiet baddhjsme. 
Fdmphl&t. lOj X 7. Lddcn, 193I. 

Het Sanskrit vootd tflija* glwd, vnur) in dn b«teek«ui£ 
Taamagutebe Exacht. 3Sod«deeL, Akad, van Wct ona filiani n- n, 
9i X 6*. Anaterdam. 1930. From iiut Avlhor, 
Wagner, Er, wngalLsche Teste in Droehrifl u. Umscbriitheiansg, 
LehtbUcher des Seminars fiir Or. Bprachen- 33. 9 x tJ. 

«• ■ rrom ilasrt. de Omvter. 

nalkcr, t.. D., Djctionntv of the Milcix Laiuninim 10 x 7 
Shillor^, 1925. Sought: 
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lOLi "fFvx.Tf]x, A, SL, f^nVnioJ Booki AISS. Btpi.^ Briiuh U'.C. U 

1021 ♦FuityivALL, J, S.* c/c Jffiww, Swit Oe., Burmo. 

1021 *f^jU^ptiAaLDlCAAt A- B., ILJl^ J^/+ e/ ^aniLrif^ FfjhAityjene 

Viu^ia, 

ISiOO IQjlit^ Sir EiJweiH A., K.C.S.t.. C.I.E., Tht Ufop^ Port UiU^ F. li. 
*GAliXf Ka Kti, B.A.« Courf^ PJ^yUf Burpn?. 

gao IMl Qamal EL-I>l?r* A Enin. E^ypiian l^Juf aiwn O^k*, 

39 Ficferid S.IV.l, 

1921 P» Kiishiu, K.3LS., 12 f olnKr Bazar Bd., BnisJly P.O , 

Cak^Ut. l7td(a* 

1919 -GAitam. Cdlin Campbell. 0,I.E,, LCJ., 7 Sinn, S. IF. 3. 

1010 Gampi^^Ah AUn 0 LanAiewHr Boadf F, 11. 

1100 JGasxut, M,, Fh.D-t VlPE-Fii«ioe3ET+ 103 Maida FflJ<* IF* 9. 

1925 *GiaTaMA. TliAku]' I*. B,A,. Smkr History TMcAer, Pr^p 

KikaUnifa Colltgty Brnartt f^dnll., iad^ 

1012 *GlDl!r^ Bor. Ar Bfyaptilah, Uarpindeni JJ^. 

1021 ^GsiiLPT, Babu C. BbuJ, D.D.H.. Smp. of PonHi, MatirKtr SidJe, Aaj- 

j:rafaPU3p iiulita. 

1010 ^CrtTYp Min Aiiofl^ 75 Avmuo dr* Chamjm Elytiet, Porii^ 

1018 Nagvndjn Natfa, B.A^. 27 Road, CakuUo, India. 

290 *GnPMT^ NaiCGDElrm NEtbp B.A.+ FAynCOl Adriitr io fAc GeE^rnMtPlI of 

BenQrd, I>^P.I.*t FnWi BuUdinSf C^a^culla^ India^ 

1023 H. A. E.. M.A,^ Prof, of Arabic^ Ssh^l of OrieMlat Studk^M 

Pin*harjf CircuB^ E^C. 2, 

1921 GTLiErrTPX., Alajor G- W.p 273 Hotmeodak BcadM S.E. 2ox 
lost •Gltra. F. H., 150 itajpraroA Road^ Banykokf Siam. 

1919 "{Giles. Ijond^ 5LA., P.litu* J>?pL of Orkntal Boakd^ Briikth Mnatum, 

F.a 1 . 

1012 H., Gcrmart ^/nrualait* CAiMh 

1923 Glt^, The iTon, Mtb_ M»uric»^ 2 ireyjiwufA ForHand Plaa^ F, 1 + 

1026 "Goil. Capt-nill Kiivban Gepalf PtrooTvA Bocrclary fo 11.17. fht Raja 

of Etdna, ChhacSraoli, India. 

1920 •tCtMATij S. V*. 4 /rtieWj C. Jniiiia. 

102S *GoMa*+ Mobamed Mahmud* S^AqoI of Orknial Sivdittt Pinstmry 
Citxwti 2. 

300 10^ "GoprsATH. Pandit P,* SLA.. C.LE.* Bsi lF«inAeT of Slak 

Council^ jut/nifi Bdjpuiana^ /ndia, 

1922 *GPimL4T« W. B.+ CB.t., C.I.B., ITcaikiUit, Jl^ry, GdiSo^rayp N.B. 

1027 "GovTLf Bum ShEimn Lai. M.A. J!7«id Skri Umed Sdkooh 

Jodhpur, J7<irwir. iadw. 

1922 •Gowen, Bov. EL E.. D^D. (tTniv. of iTiuAin^ienl, 5,005. SSnd Jechuc 
N.E., SeaiUt, rfujAiu^^B. tL 5 , 4 . 

1010 *Gjiabam, W* A*p PEujA ATaftorp 


H 


I4ST OF 3[ EM BEKS 


L- H.* CofuTTii^ia tl Av^Wt 

It? is Q^mtssMisLm^ RioWrt S., LClS- (iwl-)i 35 SL, ir. J. 

IS03 ■GreiFtrpp R*v. Albert W., D.l>., ?S?pbiI OftiUy 
I S&4 (QuiEii^x, yir Crearfif A4* 0,M.* K^CPh^D., J>. Utt.^ LK,D., f.B.A 
I-CLSu (itsL)^ ll-yy. Vrc^pBESmcsr, J?aiA/arHAam. Camtolcy^ 
Sum^, 

l^llJ *Giiirrrrii» F. U.^ ] 1 AWAam 

310 1910 *GRt, M, L-^ Btdcur a rdniimikl, 10 Nue Xfl Fontaine An^M^ M. ri 
L., Fmitcf, 

1807 lOniffT, A. Hhy?Qn^ Iq T^orysim S.W, 10- 

IB03 OeI|I)I, Prof- Igouio, ^4 Dfcvre, 

1921 *OEnLLACXE, Rct* Pr&f, ,4^ TAc Prineipal'i CTu^Aani 

Caii*^^. AbtJi^an, Bertt. 

1010 *GnsAWji,&PKA?cA, \\\ F,* ii™ FiWdt Jfl. J^ipi^i^ C^yte", 

1920 *GE?rrA, Hiu:nri Lall, 5LA,i B.L,, t'als^ F.O. Daudwi^r^ Gaya DtMirki, 
B, nmd On India. 

1023 *G rj*TA, K ■ ll 4 mj|«ltiiiir! 4 r 0 ., 05 ^nn^J^/irpci Aakit 5frtcl^ Madm*^ S* /maT^. 
101B “Ql^rtAp B*bu Shiv* PtumL S’ePfliijflrdJWs. Bejiar*ip Ituiia. 

lOSrt *GrrrS4 Y. R., B.A., //afWr^ 1^ panrui C*f^, iJnifwi« 

1394 *Gi?]iiK]i:rp Lt,-Col+ Philip. R. T., O.SJ., Sprinj^ Gftnt^ K^nt. 

320 1021 *0011X1311, Cvfll ArumcnflPjj^A. ^ByrufK /ild!id. 

1021 •Gurcsx, H,\-t Prof, of ilttr^^ TriPtily I>mAKii. 

ItP2t? •CyaXI, HMi^hhtitlkJ 0^ Aui. CiiralnrH ^r^AoEikbgibaZ Pfinct 

of J/u#Cuin o/ ir. fttdirK IkitAkttJf India. 

1024 •Grtti. PfljTTuiHicT Rt«i--Ail[ziinAl H. A.p Orcha^^ Whimptf, Estt€r. 

1030 *f]A.AJ, G. C\ On fAe /nf€r7HlJidrtilif ScAft?! 

and fiUktl ReJtairk ; I/*fWiOt^ India lattiluirt 556 Ed^y^mln 
Av-w Ar.w Vortt AW^ 

J023 HArmsuEA. Hu? llatL Mr, c;u The Japanrm BmhtsMfy, 37 Porfmdii 
Squart, ir. R 

1023 *Hai&p KjpmsI. .VfitlFCilMl /jiAsroF Cfv5p IFAticAnWp crn^ FiFaDridR, Tr.ehil 

K* n^, Sam SiefanOf CanJtiantina^t. 

1303 fEAJO, Lt^-Col. Sir WoLw?lf^\ K.CJ.E^ O.BAn C.M.G^ CrBrE-p 
34 GlediUtm^ Boad^ 14 . 

1000 *HALUBAtp RoilKrt^ J/eniiU Pltosanh Muutmtirt, BNritid, 

1031 *Hamiiaxi, H, F* aU e/o -VeMf#. J. M. iroltAerjipoMt d* Co.* 

104—200 iSi4hopMy{iiiR, B.C. 2. 

030 1020 "HamiPp AbtJulr 4/fliiflyrr Thn PeoplpM Bank of K* Indict Dd,^ 

Kapnrthah, Punjab, India. 

1021 ”1Xa^ 1P« UugkLi Abdula Johafy^Bahru^ rtrj Binya^tft, 

1025 ^HAMiPmJtiM, M.H, JiAwmb IvImwv, C,iS,L^ Thn Pniaa^ Bhopal^ India. 
Hdh, 1021 Hahafu^ap StLASTBi, M Ahi.aflj ft hopadtivA3ra^ CI-E^p 5LA., 

Prr^. U rilr. of DfiOta, 25 Paiaidanqa FX-t Calraiia. India* 

1024 ^Ha^pV* Wieu SJ., MJ>ri 1314 JPChttney ilmnK^ A’diftWi/f, TcnnttKt, 

Uj^Ar 

1015 ‘HapjoUXaVES^ H.p 1 Shaktjqmm Baad\ 

1920 •Haki. Panilit Viyogt* Mtdmm Aivat, Panm. €* India. 
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1Q10 -HiftLET. Pfflf, A n.* idAmk Cnk^ihi. 

lD5il ^Hakbas^owiit, Otto^ QviT*$r^^ 

1910 Edigar^ JS LiopM 5. 

^0 l^iao *e*mT. Henry ^^^■t a28 P^ Sif., FrftBe^«^^, t’al., 4. 

ISIlO •HAitTtAm Eni»tt/Fowlwicls CflMrt, 

IH27 IthBii Sftbib Md.. B.A.. P.C.S.* roIi«»idi Kham, Pin 

iW^ •HAPAJf. ilnrntftE^ M.A., c/o Hakim -Vios 4AmnJ i^Cddi^i, rn^MWAdi 
i/i»« K9mn^ I>tJU. Oujmnu^l*i, Funjabu inE(ia, 

J01«l *Haiidct, rirfjiflyira Tniclt|J Ifcrair, li|^mAq<Jp IndiA. 

1027 *UAS^Aift Abhwftnd Chiiliimp M^A., J/aUnJ^n /^rtyT^^ral», BdAawidpar^ 

T’iiajfjAj Indict. 

I&M *fIUsaAK.KHAlf, Hajl il. Gbulnm. Khrm Snbib. 4r«ty CWrad<?f, 4 
^bddr JJojffr LtncA CfirajJ* JLrtr^fAi^ /nd^El. 

192J Hit» Ceorgp E„ Oiin Eoad^ AMF. 2, 

ll}2l ♦HArAfim. IL E. Baron. 20 K^niiBi-eAnp Asd^u, Japan. 

10!]0 •m* trff Ann. Wyndhani, iWQ £aal i^iWn 4 wn IK, Orfmidd. Ffcrriiil. 

060 1920 ■HnaASn R^iv. H.. S.J.. »1-A., i)iV«fcr. isdiuii Hiiiarica^ 
iff. XdnVr'j p / ndm. 

101 1 •HkIitEL^ Johannr-t, UOp OenrtdJiy. 

192S Heym, GcTBjdt 20 Jv^m Park Eoad^ 

1020 “HiwnoLp Raja Bahidur Nnlia KMiorfl CliMdmSiPfit, Okitf e/, 

Hind^ Ori™. /udi'o- 

liSS ■!■ JilfPiai.ETp AdiwI E.k inlfi ContPlitAijaiicr GAineii S l/fTPlJJ 

Ci'ueful. 5, B\ L , j*. pp 

1901 "liDBCnrtLlj* H., PkB.* jErffCfKiYr on nl drtw' C'n'i'- CflilESpe#, 

iOS JffiiiJMPiHj M\ 0. 

1920 *HoAm£^ Jt45anisntb+ 6 (kftmU^l^ Lanf^ DhnTrumiath* CakulMw India- 

1021 HoiEOJtf, IL L.. B-A^, Brituh (F.C* L 

1020 Houtra, Cb?I p Th^ n f/icrt#. 

19L0 •HoLMrAnD, E. J.. M.A., F.LC^ Tic CUnda^ SanucrttU 

OSO 1024 *tHoL5T«ifp Slnj, Otto, djrtrfadcip 1033 Mtxka CWy. 

IB®0 (HoFHi^«Sp Idisnal Cfaulin. 1.^.0., TAm Gatfk^ Ha*Umtn. 
lOOa ^H&nsnLL, Wnu Woodwflrdp Fiw CAanceJJor^ CTnirerei^P^ Uonj 
AVitffp <7i^ina. 

Hon. 1B02 Hoptsema* Prof. IL T*. J/oAiAlmol 0, (7tr«Sl, H^Hand* 

JOlO ^HoTTHitA, D. Tim. DtfiMtwat 21 ^ TAff llathnd^ 

102S *Ht^XTEit, U* B.p M-4.1. Ilarrit Caile^n^ V-F*, Indm* 

ISOO ‘Hcsai^e. HiwitEcd MtL, BA., B.T. Mvilim QirU' 

lnt*rm^ial€ Cotltgc), A'dJiJrt AfansiV, Itoadf. dfi^rAp^ India- 

im “HrfSArN, &yed Sabir, LL.E., Vakih ^um$az Mantll^ ^ Gafi. 

Jorw. India- i # i 

1029 ■ Jlt'fltiN^ Dr. Choiidhri ZaJiLfp Park F«ie# 4 miiivJ^fnvfaA Park, Lucknpv r 

India. 

IMl •HcttoS, -T. H.. C.I.E., I.C.S,. ei'p ar«ir. (TnWTay ± Co., 5* Psrfm™«m 

Su,S.a'.l, 

870 1908 "tUviH, JaidH U^. IS rli» J(fgJI^«-rpoli, ParU, J’rfliK*. 


1922 'IkPCa, OicUtni. 2470 Yota, Sakono, Kr, Toki/o, Japon. 
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LIST W 2^1 EMBERS 


11323 Arthur 0,, PmjinVlpr^ JUmkrMnt Bfas. ^ C^f^, InrafaKc^ 

and QtMTnlA^ni^i PfMt Box 23, JfaufjHciri^ i^ltrMiJ. 

1021 ^Im^RANS, C^pt. Wm- H., Juniar Afm-if 4 fi«d CTufr* //urj^^Ud^nfi 

aekhit^ ir^pMia/^ ir^ 1, 

1021 I&wjux, Mm, H.* 3/ Mickf^tAall W. L 

1927 • ISHAQUi, MahhiBiDAiJL M.^L, B^So,, 102 FriiiMp Sinet, P.0, PhtmtnOalit, 

CakvHci, India. 

1329 *l5^ai7l, Mfikin3£c4 Jffiur#, IfiujNm I}ntih, 12 Zoc^rioA 

Sireti^ (?<Ti<ruifa, India. 

1020 *lTAKfiW, VV^ c/fl ^tcolLc e/ I i'arJt Sf., Cak.alkl, India, 

J ft£3 *lTvn. 1C A. Naimynnn, A^nt Msart, htmis I>n.^i 4 x d- Ca., 3fl ThawoM 
Sir£ti^ Caiiidicdtyrw^ S, India. 

1024 ^lYUt, L^ A, KriflikiiAp Sp€iifil 0£iw CnMmtf Mala* Bazar, fW 

Trai»l«C«»n» India, 

380 lOOi EoSh 10^ JaciC 50S,A. V. WiUiami, L.H.D., LLD.. litl-D., Praf, 
fTtda-lranian laajttO^u, Czlnmlda Uninrti^ Nrv York, U.S.A, 

HOf. 1012 jArOFi, Hf. Uc^nniiuip CtA. Bt^ttun^iratt Baa*kni prof.^ 
^ yirbvlrftta*nt, Bphu^ fferman^, 

1057 B. N. A^ c/tf T. €ook A- San, Strati, Tr. L 

1D2S *JAiLAfitRt»AR, R. V,, AE.A-# lA^urir in Sanskrit, Karnaiak 
Bharwan India. 

lOlill ddiaUnll^ P, 23 CtnJnfij AMrliiti yafUii. P.&. ^urra 

India. 

1023 Knrata PhiAaii, Banktr, p^r, Z>iV, Bfaaah, ET India, 

1027 MAts, ^IddAn LaIh M.A., Gari, Ifiyh ^cAwfp Muilra, U.P„ Mia. 

1025 Mohan Lai. B.A.. LL,B., Pl^dtr, Koira Mahar Singk, 
Amritsar, Punjah. india^ 

IMV Shoo CWtta LaI. B., Baidter and fUju. Jatwamlnagtir. 

VJ’., India. 

IS22 ♦Jiis, Pndf. S. r,, 1[.A., KayoMa St., /’anijm, Jniia. 

3&D 1326 •JjmT. rtuidit Jlum Kriakn*. Ktsifa Nil, ZWAi. India. 

1&33 ‘JAI-Avep-PIB AltltAi) jArsr. At.ll.s. LtrtvrcT i. and Ptriian, 

Imttmtdiaif Cidiest, 231 £ikaA^^^, AHniahitJ. U.P., India, 

132:2 *J*tAsnnTA. FJijlip C. R., JrcAwjfeijkiJ Svvty OJIm. AnwadHajuiTa, 
Ctyion^ 

1018 *JA.TAftL4RA. Don B.. B.A., oj Snprtms CaaHf Ciylan Law 

Liiaary, Cahmba, C^hm, 

1920 ^JkufiiHTp Rev, Arthur, M.A,, American Univtrtii^f 113 Sharia Kasr^U 
A Ini, €avrp,, 

1930 *Jlu. IL P,, Conjmitiitif Emgiitetr, P.O, CrJgan! EJ. Sa, tJUvn). 
Bluiyalpur. BtSat. /ijJia, 

lasa •tJwA'fiftiVAwii, P, C., BuddhiM BhU^ha {fonatrly JVim. 

/Vififanj). Dipadaltama Ar^nui, NotoAma, Cofeiftfio. 

]000 •JOBS3TOX. Ea». n*m4]t(jn, Tfa Manor Botut, Addtrt^vry Sad, 
Banburg^ Oxiyn. 

1904 Jen^oK. Sif B*gn»|j: T„ K.C,M,0., C.B.E,, -t SrttMjitId Jtmid, 
ifuAiHpndp Sumg, 

Host. 1901 JOLL*, Pfor. julin». TA« FniwWJj. irrircfru,,, Bataria, 
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400 1008 •Jopp, CbM. H. Ksitli. M.A-, LC.S. in<A6«PS Oifotd. 

leSO *Jwili, Kiahaltt CbMid, B-A.. XlMih* iane, Xiinak Mirnii, Amntmr, 

I&S3 "Josillv FlDiiil Bhuflliill Gh^ SicijU-J ftlrtiirtp /AijafA. /dcAMtan 

D^hm Dtin, C7-A* India. 

19241 ■Joumi, Pindlt lAkuhml Dnitp BJSc** LL.D.i Biifh C?rMrri oj 

jHdknhirif, Ailahahad^ fJ-P- India* 

toil -JowireT. Caps. Hai4y. 03 Tunjf Ttun-j Pn, iftiistttj, Pdifiip, CAp«a. 

1920 •fKitflU, Raja Rati Sbpr Sinpl]. Blduit1nr, <<.C.R>1S., Haja of 

ChfVdkm^i:, Kahitt Ekde^ Punjaii^ India. 

192a "KaUALABAI^ Mih SrinaBlip ^,'39 Bndii** Boad^ J/adnt#, 

S. India. 

19*0 Btthu Sit* Kadi, TJ.A,, Uaidmasttr^ S* Ifakim ^ingh Ui^h 

Sdiaol^ Din^ Gnjrat^ India^ 

Hex, 1029 Kasilokbx, lli?riiK»rd, Fh.D.^ TAe Vninrniy, C^fborff^ 

Sic^itn. 

1226 *KaA1BIWp ir.i Ifl C«mpn#«^ Blrtil, nothin, Chino. 

4L0 1926 *KA4®Awt, Ahjaad* TstuTiKi# A^ha. Saiyid,. Jltwdxr of iki J/tntrfry of 
TeAeratt, FtrHa^ 

192* •KatOp BixodOp OMoti-ltochi, TahfO, 

Japon. 

102fl ^SkAUT^ Paadlt JL, M, A,* SlmAtri, Su.pl. JUitarch Ilepi-f Srina^ar^Koskmir 
Slai<f India. 

192? ^KiTlBAJ, s. N. P. Animu^p Sl,A,p '^S^mvaK' W> Cwl CaiU>n 
Rood, yitlur^ Ttilie^n, B. India. 

1919 •fKitmi. CL P.^ WB SL, Philadilpkia, Fa.^ U.S.A* 

1923 *K*LLCRp Cwi T,, $9 Perfemf Sir^^ BotUm, Momm., U.S.A. 

1921 EtMr, Min O. E.^ 2ft Harley If™*, -V.lf ,1. 

I9l4 "Kist. A- B-. ^Ja Eniith-Awri^n ruAflCCfl Ca. Ui., FiM^. CAtrtO. 

1038 ■Kbwal, ^gh, 40 Haitva^ Hoad^ laAart, tndia- 

19*1 *fKinni^CMa H.H. Mir AH Navaa KhAii Tilpar, Mir af, G.C.I.K,, Mir* 
Bind, India. 

ISO 1023 “KiiAX. EA^oef Atmftil. LL.B., Secretary, Ca-operOlin 

Union, Lahotti Punjab, India. 

1020 ■Kjias\ G. Md.p A.C,?,* K*dcfh Fdoaafionul SerrUa^ A tor Star, Kfdak, 

Atolop Stai£M. 

1021 *KbaS. HAii M*lilt S- Wrtli^ Khan Baliftdlirp RaU dr Han. Magi*iroit, 

CM Ciip^ BarnU^, U^P.» inAia. 

lOIl ‘KaAS, MAbomml Uwm. Khan BibAdnr, Awl. Aid. Past# and 

Tflt^pha, DHhi, India. 

IftSi KeaK* Hifl EiwUepnj'SliiiA Ewb*,- c/n Sir A* T* H lEftjtip K.C.t*E*t 
RriianaK Fim*buf^ Citru*, £,C. 2, 

1930 •KOLUf, MeL Abdul HaEnwd* BaAuwflTptir Stai*t 

Punjab, India* 

1930 "KiLA^-p Konrab AH Md . M.A-, LL.H^ FHiaie af $h* 0*fnania 
Unitttsiiy* Ir£m J/ctndlp Hjfdirabad^ Deccon^ India. 

b 




LlEt or 


IS 

19Si& *KhiXp SfUiaiAS HoMin, Klmn EahftdoTp Member a/ le^iaiaiive 
A tsemlilyt FMm Cifg^ B. <f9 O.p India. 

102$ ^Kmattna.^ Diwan HaHviLEDib Lol. Extra Ae^f. CommiMionrr^ yand 
Bhavrtn^ 23Q Vubmn St^ SUhel lahare^ Punjab, India. 

19^ -•ILsasjca, VmAgiLk L*l. m i/ijiii* lAbmtg, » Aw2^* 
Lane, Beadxn direel F.G., Calcut^ India. 

4$0 1930 *KltA?f^Aii+ K, B.A.p c/e KnajAiaW Cc-t Sialkai dig, Punjaht 
Imiiar 

30^1 *KiiusTarR, A?«ok M.D., L.n.C.P., Khadgir Lod^gt^ Oir^ik, Indm. 

1923 B&o llaliadcir SinlAT’p H Vp» Minulrg af Commerte, Jmdart^ 

C. India, 

IflOO *£i!r€AiD, C. A.* OLY.Q.p LC.B., Stc. I<> Gavi. Bombagn Ftdiiirdi ^ Jwiidal 
DtpiMu; tfo Grinding A Va^, 54 Piar^iajnenl Si.^ S. 1, 

1019 *£jfE.^AtlL[L^Ep Vnty Rev. A. F.p Dean, af Eig^ The Ikanerg^ Slg. 

1010 Hoy- 103<k Kojfuwp ProL Dr» Stfln, Ethr\^raph(e Mtuenm, 

Gijfdr Ttfa**e Sp Narvay. 

10<}# ^KlLKXiCOWp FtitZp Bi. Augiufm^ Eiegburgland, Germany. 

1921 ■Kpi3Tr?fA Kao BitoysiiZ, K^, ftso Ealiiuluf, Si^rdary fa CammiaianJif 
for troremrFKAl Examinatimf^ Madm*, India. 

1030 * KiLtBUKKumAmb GopaJp FhynC* Depi., Umtereitg CcBegt, 

ItangooH, Jfurma+ 

1K5 ‘ItRiSDyAfiWAirr, P. A^p and Poetign Stbie dmeig {Madrae 

AuxiHary'ir ATcnu^r^ Jfol/, Box GH/^, Madrm, India. 

440 1011 ^KliOSlp X, J.ik Fh.Dp^ Prof af JaraT%eee ai lAe UnivtfOttgt. 

10 n'lJfe Singel, Leidtn, HaBand, 

1921 *Kouak, Kumtir KiiAbui, 3f.A.^ K.Lrp 30 UttrUdhSt., CaioiUa, India. 

1030 K. K.^ a nnoiN.oJ!^xi Univereiig, .4nndFTgo^oi, Eagar P.O.^ 

Chidambiiramt B. India* 

L930 ^Errmuois^ Sultan Sahib Bithiidijirp AN India Adrologicai. 
Se£r«iar(ai^ Baba Raiff Bi.^ FeN^rc^ B, India. 

1912 ^fliAllllCftTOTf^i Jh. TfiEL ninloopcD^ D* neerlgidiieid^ Metniteegt yamdtn, 
Barih mhnd. 

lOaa "L* Faboi, Mrf. Oliraf* 20B EoB O0lA Simi, yttP fctt City., UM.A. 

1926 *LaL. Kahn Bndh BnA-, Ph.D.T Ileadmanter Oari* Higb School^ 

Mttzafftimagar., U.P., ImHa. 

1&04 •LAi* Kal BohAdur Hiri^ B,A., RBd. IBpidg CdHiiniMA»tcr, Kaini, 
Slitrmra,. G.F.,. India. 

1920 *fLAL, Muuihi Konluiyop LL-|h^ AdwalCt High CVniri, Kriekna, 

Knnj, m Maihigavij, AfiriArabad City, India. 

1910 *Lal, Sh^ojo, M.A.^ LL.Blp Dep. C^^dor, Nauxibganj, Campon, India. 

«0 igi>; •Ujib, Mij> X. Antemik, 21S St,. P&iladtliAia, Pa„ 
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The sar-gudha&ht’-i sayyidna, the of 

the Three Schoolfellows*’ and the wasaya 
of the Nizdm al-Mulk 

Br HAROLD BOWEN 

rjlHE origmal Yersiou of the Assaasm biography of al-Hasao 
ibn aU^bbah, called mt-gudha^^-i myyidm, is not 
extant, AU we possess are two recensions of it, if audi a term 
b apposite^ in the notes taken on the work by the two 
flfiventh/thirteenth century hiatonanSp 'Ata-Malik al-JuwaynJ 
(work completed 653/1260)^ and the Rashid al-Dln Fadl 
Allah (work completed 710/1310-11).* For nnless we may 
suppose that al-Juwayult who discovered the book in the 
library of the Assassin headqimrtera at Alamyt^* afterwards 
condensed the notes that lie first took^ and that the Rashid 
later LDCoq>orated these first longer notes in his hktory^ 
we can only conclude that the Ba^d consulted the original 
work afreah, since hia rersion is in fact very much fuller 
than al-Jnwaynfs.* Which the Rashid did it is impossible 
to say. There is one fact, however* that points to the Eiat 
course as the likelier, namely that in introducing their extracts 
both use almost the same words (which cannot have appeared 

^ BroYDd, AP-errvefA XiftFOlMfc Torliir SG. 

* Ibid., p. ^2. 

■ Sae thn to'rfiA-i eodi^it Qf« 1Gb—^bEwbufier refemd 

to u Jaw.—f. 2GS<i). 

* C3f, thfl ctJijoliuion conaft to by Mf. R. Luvy in ]xu aote of correotiotip 

JRAS. 1 & 31 , p- 161 . 

oerroBER 1^1. 
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ia the origkuil work). * Moreover* tlie copj used by al-Juwaynl 
was burnt after porusal witli the otter peroidoiis WTikingH 
of the heretics. So tto ^coud coii]r$e would iovolvc the 
(improbable) esdstenoe ol another copy^ 

Of the account of the Assasaius supplied by these histories 
1 have read only the part dealing with Ibn al-^bbah himself, 
ftioce even this goes far beyond the end of the period—that 
of the Nizam abMuIk~with which I was concerned. Nor 
am I sure whether the sar-gudhasht is their authority only for 
this part* ag its Dame would imply, or in fact inclnded the 
lives of some of Ms successois. But in the part I have read 
1 ha.ve noted H first; that the Rashid includes many defcaUs* 
often valnablCf omitted by aJ-Jiiwaynl, and omits practically 
nothing included by him; and, secondly, that al-Jawayni’s 
version* as compared with the Rashid's* shows signs of 
** editing ” in a way that seems to me to forbid the supposition 
that it was the Hasbld that in fact efiected this reamingemcnt. 

As an example of the flrsfc I may quote the RasbTd 'a mention 
ol Ibo. al-'^abbah s artival in Oomasciis from al-Rahbah 
" on the day of the Feast ”, to find that “ the Turk named 
At-siz had been to Egypt and had fallen back In flight on 
Damascus. For this reason there was iascc^irity, till he 
[i.e. Ibn ah^bbay came to Sidon, Tyre, Acre and Caesarea 
Now this passage* though seemingly irrelevant enough to ha%"e 
been omitted by al-JuwaynJ^ in fact contributes greatly 
to the general credibiliiy of fcbis part of the sar-gudJmkt. 
For At-ak had in fact been defeated and driven back into 
Syria by the Fatimids in 469 (1070-7), the year of Ibn 
a1-^bbah's departure ftom Persia; and the Damasoua 
district continued in a state of disturbance till the city was 
taken over early in 471 (1078-9) by Malik-shali'a brother 
Tutush ® soon after Ibn al-§abbah^a arrival in Cako. 

1 ^ Jttw., loc, csit., And thtfirn^ al-lqifdnXA {B.M. ccufoi Add. 7^28— 
hcpeinaftOT niettrd to Aa Rub.—S00a]| 

■ Rub., L 

* See Ibn aJ-Athir («l. Ciiro. 12flO/i Siau-bereitUiitcr refmsd to U 
Ath. —as^e, 41}, 
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A 3 ejamplea of wlmfc I take to be al-Jawayofa editings 
I nmj note (1) bis avoidance of tKe words “calipb” ajid 
'* court {hadrah}^ used by the Hasbtd in eonnoctlon with the 
Fatkuidjj; (2) that wherever the Ass^Lsain miMionary 

Ibn al-‘AttHsh is referred to* whereas the Rashid calls him 
shaykh, aUnwaynl doca not; and (3) that whereas in the 
Rashid's version the narrative changeSp at the point of Ibn 
al-^abbah's setting Out for Egj'pt, from being in the first 
to being in the third person* in al-Jiiwaynl's it continues in 
the first. The^ changes (if such they are) may be put down, 
I think, to orthodox prejudice; ai-Juwaynt will not allow 
the heretics of Egypt royal attributes, the heretic Ibn 
al 'Aft^h to be an elder, noi above all* the arch-heretic 
Ibn al-^bbuh to be referred to as myfjubva "‘our lord 
Perhaps the oddest feature of the sar-gudha^htj in both 
versions, is its ambiguity about Ibu ab^bbah^a doings in 
Egypt- The great importance of hia visit from the Assassins" 
point of view lay, oE course* in their beUef that al-Mustan^ir 
then informed Ibn ab^abbab that he w'as to be succeeded 
a3 fnidtn by his son But this is actually not recorded 

in the mr-yudlbo^ht at all^ On the contrary, it is even stated 
there that Ibn ab^abbob ^as never permitted to have 
nudienco of the monarch, who was at this time all but belplesa 
in the hands of Badr nl-Jamailp his commandcr-m-cliief^ 
Indeed* Xiz^ hlmselF is only once mentioned^ where it is 
said that Ibn ab^fabub, in accordance with hk principles, 
made propagandn for him It is stated ako that 
abMiistan^, on hearing of his activities, praised him so 
vehemently as to arouse the jealousy ol the courts and that 
Ibn al-^bbah so provoked the wrath of Badr^ who was the 
principal supporter of Nizar^a rival brother abMusta"Ii, that 
be had in the end to flee the countiy. Bat that is ail.^ 

On the other hand* what chiefly distiuguisbes abJuwayni's 
account from that of the Rashid (apart from the diflerences 

I Ath. ii, lAi; s, US. 

* Ruh.^ ff. £00b-29la; Jniff. {Sorter f, 2Ma. 
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I have already noted] la the omission in the fonner of the 
“ Tale of the Three Schoolfellow's Thk tale ia well known 
to Engliflh readem becaoeo Fit^sGcrald rewtmta it in hie 
introduction to O^mr. It tolls, of course, how Ibn el-^bbah, 
the Nipini al-Miilk and 'tJmar {to spell hh name in conformity 
with the others) were educated together and made, with 
fateful consequencesp a pact of mutual aid. But it hm been 
pretty coucluaiYely rejected ^ as an inventiou on account 
of the evident difficulty of reconciling the ages of the ** school¬ 
fellows For whereas the NirAm al-Mulk was bom probably 
in 408 (1018),= and certainly not later than 410 (1019-20),® 
Ibn al-^bbah died in 518 (1124r^)^* and 'Umar died probably 
in 517 and possibly considerably later,^ each of them at an 
nnknown age. Even if both had lived to ba a hundred, 
therelorCi they would still havo boon some years junior to the 
Ni^m al-MullL® 

Now I think it probable that aWuwaynl omitt^ the Tale 
os set out in the original version of the Mr-gudJia&hi on 
purpose^ not because he was aware of the objection I have 
mentioned, to be sure, but for another very good reasoUj 
tramoly that ibs data cannot be reconciled with the chronology 
of the first part of the s^r-gudh/i^tht itself. For^ whereas the 
Tale has it that the conflict between Ibn al-^bbah and the 


^ S*o Sir E, ]>.ai»oii mtroduetJfln lo Ihe 

(td. Me^tbuen, 1600 * 62 iq,J, ncd Bnnwne. Liimry Iluim p/ ii, 

Jno-3. 

• So Ibii, KhaUikAn ftrmtUv d* i* 414). 

^ Thi* sUtp |jg glvtfn by oar nrLk4t Kotbority^ rba lixth/twoMUi ccntuiy 
l«^nM (BAI. Or, 0587, 43a). 

* Juw.p L * Riab.* f. ^ 066 . 

■ Sbo Rm, opu eit.* 72 * 

Our doabt ttmt tfafise peiwiuigt* ■bunld liftw been cBTit^EiPrlAnfl w. 
by nn obMrr&tioiLoIthrir y<mis^ cciDt^mjKirijy, tbs hijtcrian 
(o/rad tba KbiJiikaiip i, &s>: '' I maj add thm I baTt not hoard 
Of any person within the kdt tbiw hundred ypitt wluo Imd loT fr otultiiy. 
tDqEb of oiw who li™d for moirw Ibo kadi AbaT-Tayih at-IWhari 
esooptiKL* Al-3iia0 himself llTsd to be over a hoculr^, 4yit^ in 370 
(1180-1), Sm il^Subkfp faba^ lyynf al^htbr^ (ed. Cairo, it, 1324/ 
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Ni^;am al-Miilk occumd during die reign of Malik-ehah Bnd 
before Tbo ul'^bbah*^ convmloa to Ismallkin/ the first 
part of the mr-gudkisM states that hb coaverftion took 
place bcforo 464 (1071-2)^—a year before Malik-shah came 
to the throne. 

Al-JuwajnJ evidently wished to preaervo ol it what he 
thought at all credible^ nevertheless. Thus he does relate 
the episode of Tbn ab^bbah'g propheaying to Ms ht^t 
Abu’l-Fadl in I^han that with two friends be will attain to 
power. But he preserves it only by changing an awkward 
detail [in the story as told by the Rashid)—that the episode 
was enacted before ab^osan went to Egypt. AUnwayni 
places it instead, where it fits in comfortably, after his return.* 
" The Tale of the Three Schoolfellows," aa a whole, hna 
more against it, therefore, than the discrepancy in age of ita 
protagonists^ Another Persian historian, however, has made 
an attempt to remove the main difficulty that 1 have 
mentioned—namely IJamd Allah the{work completed 
730/1330). It is clear that Hamd Allah luied some veisLon 
of the ^r-^tMdh&shi [his dating is enough to prove that). 
But deairing, apparently, to preserve the story of the conflict 
between Ibn al-9«^bbah and the Nizam abMuIk {he does 
not mention the three schoolfellows), he places it, not in the 
reign of Malik-shah, but in that of ^llp Arslan."^ The difficulty, 
however, is only very slightly diminlihed by this emeudation 
— for which, moreover, we know of no good ground. For we 
should have to fit in Ibn ab^abbah's sojourn at court (where 
Hamd Allah gives him a post as dhamberlain} between hk 
first coming under the influence of IsmaUite nuosionariee 
at the ago of seventeen, and hk conversion before 164. And 
the iar^yudha$ht clearly implies, though It does not acttmlly 
statc^ of thb period iu hia life, that it waa chiefly occupied with 

I Rwh*, t 

■ Ibid., I. 2004-. 

« jnw., a. RAih.. E. 2oa^ae3<i. 

■ 1 ^i£::fd«A (Gibb Tnwt 4S9 iq., SH). 
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religious inquiry^ tlmt it was passed at Raj, and. above all, 
that it was not very long.^ 

Again, there k not only one (mam) version of the Tale; 
there are two. The first, that of the mr-^pidhasht^ ia, of oonrse, 
favonnible to Ibn al-^bbab^ It &how& him as having 
provoked the jealoosy of the Ni?ain (who had made good his 
promise in giving him a plnec at court) by gaining the faroiir 
of Malik-ehah—on which the Nk&m rcsorta to a trick to 
dkoredit him. But the other version is favourable to the 
Nizam, it shows Ibn aU^bhah as ungmtelul for the NMra^a 
kindness, and aa attempting io oust him. It appears in the 
eleventh/fifteenth century compilation, known as the tca^ya, 
or of the Ni^m ahMidk.* 

This work has been stigmatised as spurious.* But it con 
be so regarded only in the sense that aa it stands it k evidently 
not from the pen of the Ki^m al-MiJk himeelf} and in fact 
it makes no claim to be, Tlio author actually letnarks in the 
introduction that he had compiled it partly from books and 
partly from oral tradition handed down m his own fomilyp 
which was descended from the Ni?am al-MuIk.* Moreoverj 
most of the: anecdotes with which the or precepts, 

are illuatrated, and which make up quite half the matter^ 
begin with the phraae khicdjah ni^m al-muik 

Again, there k reason to think that the material he used 
does indeed date, if not from the time of the Nkam al-Mnlk 
himself, at least from considerably earlier tliau that of the 
compilation. Thus when the author writes that the Pteoepts 
had long been known everywhere, ho k home out (as far os 
time goes) by a refeteuce, dating from at least two hundred 
years before (and scarcely a bimdred and fifty years after the 
death of the Nkam], in the al-hikatfdl of ^Awfi 

* Juw.. n 2 ^% RMh * f. 

■ Thtro w iw& B.M. codle» of thia vrork s Or. 25S—bcninftftfr 

to u (4)—ixid Ad^. ^7—hminafter rafpirwi to u w. (a). 

■ S» Brovne, Litarary tii$kfry nf Ftnia^ ii* 212* 

* w. (A}+f. SA; 4a. Cf. Eth4> in fjcr JninifeAcn 

n, 048. 
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to a " ^Titten by the al-Mulk for 

hifl son.^ jUso in thij skctcli of the life that follows 

the introduetian Bevoral tales about his infancy and chUdhwd 
fire given on the authority of a certain jurists "Abd ab&amad 
al-FandOrajlj deacribetl as “ one of the superior and pious 
persons of the age, who during the ebildhood of the 
al-Mulk was bis tutor, and to the end of hia life his adherent. 
The Nizamiaii waqf^ in most provinces were arranged by htm on 
the behalf Now this ‘Abd ab§ofmid was a real 

person. He U mentioned repeatdily by the contemporary al- 
Bakharzf in hia anthology the dumi/at al-qa^. AI-Bakharzi 
calls him ^il-shaykh oi-fafTh Aba Mu^mmad al-Fundurajit 
the Tid»ih ", and states that he built a library in the 

'Uqayl mosque id Nishupiir.^ He is roentioned also by another 
contemporary, the poet Ibri abHahhariyyah, in a satire on the 
Abbasid and Seljucid courts: “ and the Nasih al-Fnudnraj! 
at the vizier's side*" * Two authors of the Eollowiiig century, 
againp refer to him, namelyi (!) al-Sam'aat, who caib him 
** the al-Funduiaji ", and adds “ an intimate of the 

NirAm al-Mulk " *; and (3) the Zahir al-Dm al-Bayhaqi, 

^ n.M.eddex Or. 267S, f. 157*. See, tw, thp “ liitrCMiuptkin “ Id this 
wwk hy Mr* MnlLaminwJ (Gibb Tniat, New f^erwa, tiu* 20^). 

Another iKOfilile eonm for tbo ia a book atili in exiAlonce in tbe 

EeTcntb-twctflh Oftntttry. cnmpilM fay one of tlw N4Am'i chief o^dAlflp 
draJing with the •* ejcelienpcA at bu condiajcl ". It comultcd fay the 
Anther of the Arable bidtery, eMaicidriiAt who i^noteB frotii it. 

See BhM. codes Su>wo Tp U aq. 

* itf. (4). f. la^; (b)i (. 6if, {a} h« FncAaraii* and {h) Qcindm(t}— 
bui Ike preper r^adiag u eridmliy that of al^BSkliarzI and al^tn'Snf— 
eee lielqw, Fundiiraj a village m the NiAhapur djjatiiEt, S» Ye^ut, 

mu*jam (h 1 . VVujtcnJDld^ iif, lie)* 

■ ^ the unpbbliikrd edUieu ol Sir* S. J. Hoahtei {LondDn UaiTErttily 
Li!iraf 5 i% Ijoperml Jnvtilutej H.Litt. Th««u, 1923)* 840, SSI* OSS, 900. 

* See the Meruit of the ImSd Il-Dia ef I^tahiJi cQdei 

Add* LS,li24, f-1 aia)» aIm Al-Biind£rl (cd. HodtAtni* p. 04*1.12 aod nolc (d]i). 
The reAding aZ-pAundlrtt hayys (for la evidently wrong 

in thii plaee, U in aJjjq the oditarV conjecture that the pereon referred to 
If the ^q!£ Abu Bmkr (ai a Hanafita a meet ucJiluiy preceptor for ibai light 
ol ShAfebmi the 

* See the dl-anfe* (Gibb Tmit factiimilep f. 432), wfacie a mao, 
evideetlj Ma grmndaofi, 'Ali b. Mubunmad b. 'Abd aJ-^amad of lifariyiiti 
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in his notice of tbe plulosopher Abul-Ffit^j ibn Abi Sa'fd 
Al-FundarAjb “ tbo grandson.” ^ So I think wc may 

safely coiisidoi the part of the comieeted with him as 

of an early date. 

It would not bo impossible, indeedp to regard a very large 
part of the as an edition of actual utterances of the 

NiyJm* It contains few enough anachromstic atliisions and 
provably unhistorical opiaodes to imply a considerable critical 
sciJBC on the part of the compiler^ if he in fact drew his 
illustrative anecdotes from vanous works of a later date. 
Yet I supjme there is little doubt that ho did so. And as 
regards the “ Tale of the Thfec Schoolfellow's ” there can 
be scarcely any doubt at alL 

The version of the Tale differs materia llvi as I have 

indicated, from that of the ^ar-f^ndhishl, though its main 
features—the names of the three chief actors, the Ni^m^s 
f u l filmen t of his promise to ‘Umar and Lis quarrel with 
Ibu al-^bbah—are the same in both. Certainly the most 
interesting part of the Yersion is its opening,* For 

certain details of this huve the air of truth. To begin with, 
it k the/diyiA 'Abd al-i^mad—evidently al-FundOmjl again— 
who takes the Xizam from Tus to school in NjshapQr^ Secondly^ 
the (Vnom al-MnwaSaq^® with whom the Ni^m ia here said 
to have been set to study, was actually at the time head of 
the Shafeite persuasion in Kishapilr, and so actually the mort 


ii KimtiwHd u y iu the jfiudn of thfr tultmn and iha vakr* . 

Ai hB WM bom ja 489 {1099), th-a HiiJtaii wu prckh^bly fianjuTp mnd tin? 
Tkbr recy Ukely the ShMb tl^hHm (the NiTAm'aarpbirwp in offlrt 511-lP/ 
1U7-21) or Tibix. Mon at the Fakbr kl.Mulk (and k the 3?iilin’a mnd™* 
In dUiih 528-^8/1134.^), 

It la a noHnui that tbl» nBdnn ol the Filier ftJ-Tugtua'b aalbqf 

Of the famoni "^bcm about 450 ( 1050 ), kil]ed 613 

^ (AbQImoi-aiMuhaniinjwl b.'AJi h.Mobwtimiui 
b. Abd aJ.^tABd. Sm Ibn KhalUkin^ L 4m aq. 

^ ^ the phnbqgfapbin nf the Berlin MS* of Ma fa'rfU h^&amA^ 

in thfl Ubrarjr of iU Schcx>l ot OdeuUl Btndi», f 7^ 

* W. U). f. 30a; (b), i. 39a, 

■ Hia wu Abn Mllbanmuid, bla mim Hibat AJlah b, MtiVniQUML 

Aa w^l M be hod tbo laqat^ jamAl 
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likely master for the Ni^Bi*a fathcri a Shafelt^i to bavo 
ehosco. Tlie only detail in tliis oponlDg that acorns intrindcally 
improbable is the age attributed to the tinomr For il he irafi 
already^ aa is hero stated, over eighty-five when the Nizam 
went to htm —say in 422 or 424 (J031 or 1033) when he was 
fourteen—al'Muwaffaq must then haYe lived to be over a 
hundred, since be died in 440 (1048-9)** 

I ^ggesfc that the “ Tale of the Three SchoolfcllowB was 
engcadcred in the following way: The Assassins had before 
them the striking fact that the first and moat famous murder 
attzibuted to them was that of the Ni^ADa al-Mulk. It was 
known, again, that the Ni^m had regarded them with 
pafticulat loathings — this from bis own work, the sijfoset* 
nofflicA—and alao^ probably* that he had first made special 
efforts to lay Ibn al-Sabbah by the heels^ mid later ordered 
a siege of Alamut.* But to admit that such hatred might 
be bfised merely on religious and political considerations may 
well have been diijtasteful, even incrediblci to them. They 
therefore dramatized the relationship between their hero and 
the minister* using a model already to hand in the theme of 
the three achoolfeUows* paet.^ This adaptation would account 
for introduction of Timur Khayyam, which is really pointless. 
The Tale was evidently in beings and received as gospel tnith, 
when the mr^iidhasht was composed. It wa$ therefore 
included despite its mconsifftency with the rest of the naixativo. 


^ iU-Dliah^hr, ia'nth al iMm, BuppIXfia & short notwe of ftl-irawftffftq 
pcxlex Or. 40, f* uid ■ loikger DOtiCK of h\a bqq Ahu Qih\ {B.M* 
BodM Or* SO* f- 01* iq.), Uici lattCT copied in port by abgubkJ, ^abagai 
at^htibrdr Ul, HcfcrcncCA to fal-MuwAffaq aIsc in aU 

B&jIuqVA Id'rfbA-i dM the of K-busTSW, 

tho dvinyut and ihe n irfrof nl-fainh of the 'Illlid ibBlu ot IvtahKn* 

Uu f smily blalary ii tortlief ^iLLcidated by a nntiofi nf bis fsthcr in nl-Sam'Anl 
cit.p f. SLA) and oE hU matcmiil grAodfAtberia AbQazwmrs ar^ildd 
(ed. WmtenfeJd, 31S-10J. 

* Ath.* s, US. 

• Cf. tbo toifs, dalmf fram ihn third,'ntotb century, in the jainami' 

(MS. cited^ f. lUa); aLw DoAy, MtaUmJf la Spain, p. SST »q. 
Thci likjeneu b the lAtter^ hnwcTer. is less clw. 
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The second stage, I suggceat, was reached after the Tale 
became generaJlj known on tta incorporation in the jStni' 
al-fau>ariki of the Rashid al-Dln. The altematiye veiaion 
would then be invented to show that the villain was not 
the al-Mulk but Ibn al'^abbalL And to add convincing 
local colour, all three were sent to school with the tritom 
al-Muwaf!aq in Nlshapfir, since ho was known to have been 
really the master. 

The usofat/S, as we know it, was evidently composed earlier 
in the ninth/d fteenth century than the raieJat al-gafS of 
Mir'khwand (d. 903-14d3), since this historian quotes tlie 
Tale word for word from it by name,* And by this time other 
historians as well hnd embroidered on the episode of the 
conflict between Ibn ab^abhiih and the aWlulk: 

for Mir*khwdnd follows his quotation from the womSi/S with 
no less than three accounts of the conflict culled from unnamed 
works, all unfavourable to the Nisam, the first and third 
being reminiscent of the version of llnmd jUlah. Other later 
Peminn histories in which tho Tale appears are the 
al~siyar of Shwand-amlr (completed 920/1523),* the fa’HH-i 
and the dabistSn-i madhahib * (both of tho eleventh/ 
seventeenth century). But they furnish no new material 
for cTLtiCism. 

So mucb for tbia theory of the Tule's geneeis. Attempts 
have bren made by Orientalists, however, to explain it on 
other lines—by supposmg that while hJatorically true as 
describing actual events of the fifth/eleventh centiuy, it has 

been fancifully applied to one or more of the chief figures 
concerned. 


Ti'temn. tS93-4 (im. 


> S» Uthdfpnph editiap of tbe ranrfol ntWs 
[nsuiAted), ir. ^ 

^ publiriBd by Schofor in fail 

hbtlorr in ki P' edtlenlljr tAk«ti in fiwii from aocifi 

fcV though the 

I t!! Tehemn, iJ, 

i a ‘*“®« M. 

for "*■ Atcording to thl, 
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Thug Plofeasor Houtoma, io the Intiocluctiou to hie edition 
q 1 al.Bundari,^ suggests that the Nijam’fl place in the Talc 
should be taken by the later Scljpciti visicr, Anugharwan ibn 
Kholid {the dedicatee of the tnaqSmat of al-^taiiri), on the 
strength of Anusharwan’s remark, given in translation 
(from Persian to Arabic) by the 'Imad al-Din, that of some 
persons who had been at school with “ us ”, one had turned 
Igmailite (this is implied by the heading), seized castles, 
and perpetrated murders on a large scale—an accurate 
description of Ibn al-§abba)f.* But, alas, unless we are to 
reject the chronology of the sar-ffitdhashi out of hand, we 
must conclude that Anusharwan can ficartscly have been at 
school with Ibn al-Sabbah. For whereas Anuaharwan was 
bom in 459 (1067),* Ibn al-^abbuk was, as 1 have mentioned, 
converted to Tamailism only five years later, in 464 (1071-2), 
and this at an age greater, at least, than seventeen. The 
least possible difference in their ages, therefore, ia thirteen 
years. 

The late Professor Browne, again, in a note to his trans¬ 
lation of the chahdr tmqSleft* quotes a suggestion of Mirza 
Uttljanunad of Qaiwln that the poet al-BakharBi and the 
vizier al-Kunduii Trero the real subjects of the tale, which 
later became attached to ‘Umar and the Niram alOIulk— 
this because al-BaldiarzY himself states * that he and 
al-Kundurl liad attended al-Mnwaf!aq's lectures together 
in Nfehapfir in 434 (1042-3); also wb know from other sources 
that al-Kunduri was a pupil of al-Muwaffaq.® But the story 
that al-BakharzT goes on to relate in this place about his 
dealings with abKundurJ bears very little resemblance to 

t RtfutH dt Ttxlea Rtlatif* 4 IVffibirt da StU^oueuitM, ii. nv 

> IbiiL, 64 M}. 

■■ Sflfi fl/ Purjnap 11, 192. 

• p. m. 

> tbtt S4D iq. l^\s puaa^ hu pablulind in 

Scilief 0 r> StippUmeni, 1L5 iq., tbe «Iitor thprt atAtiag—in error (T>--t33at 
h 4 h&d t^koa it from Uje tAamJol cf the (lutmliictJoii 

t)- It fjL AliO quoted iti YAqAt, aJ^rf6 (Gitli Tniat r, I24). 

■ See al-Baadiji H}. ^ And Ath., x, 12. 
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any part of tho Tale: ita pomtj indeed, ^ that whereas 
aJ-B^harzi mocked Bl-KtmdnrJ whil^ he was still s person 
of no importance, when the latter grew great he bore no malice 
and rewarded the poet for a panegyric. 

Nevertheless I think that in a glightlj d^erent way al* 
Kundnri and a[-Bakharz! may conceivably have been models 
for two of the School fellows—if we suppose that the third 
was actmlly the Nir^m al-MnlkH jU-K«adnrt woold then be 
the "original*, not of the Ni^Tn, but of Ibn al-i'^bbdh^ 
To begin with, it is quite likely^ as I have shown, that the 
Ki^m was in fact also a pupil of al-Muwflffaq*a; and as 
there was no more at most than seven, and possibly only five^ 
years" difference between his age and that of al-Kundim, who 
WEIS bom in 415 I1024--5ji,^ they may very well have attended 
his lectures together Tlieu the subsequent history of al 1 three 
is by no means unlike that of the Schoolfellows. In tho first 
place, the Tale makes Ibn nb^bbub a rival at court to the 
Ni^am^ who contrives his disgrace—^which is precisely the 
case of nl-Kundurf.* In the second^ it makes tho Nl^m 
show favour to "Umar Khayyam—and he in fact became 
al-Bakhar^J's patron, the latter^a chief work, the dumyat 
being not only dedicated to him in terms of estravagsnt 
adulation, but also devoted in great part to his praise by poets 
of the age. 

If this interpretation be valid^ it is possible, I t-hinht that 
a tale resembling that of the Three Schoolfellows was told 
of the Nizam al-MuIk from the first i that the aar^dhaaht 
version is one adaptation ol this, and the version 

another^ But the absence of any early reference to it remains, 
of conme, a very grave objection to the belief that the Tale 
has any foimdation in fact at alb 

* Sao al^DbiUlsbt. C«lei Or. SO, 1. qaating 

the kUAh ni^mumrA of ^hO'l.Hjun ^.HomAdhfiiy. 

* Al-KctaduTf vac diAmivod froni iho vbltnmto of Alp A^lia b ffl/qr-fM 

(JM.-Feb. lO04t mnd vu OMCcrptod tmlW lam Ihon a ye*r Ictor U A StmU 
of Ni^Sm i niMhlautkni** Otir loU^t oooount of tbcoo OTontA Ic tlml: 
of the ooDtempcimy Aru^mEiiLad h. JJUat dp«d tho nhf of Ibn 

af-jorndA oodoXp Anbo 1506* f. 104a iq,). 
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LITTLE to tbo north of Latakia on the Ph<mici&n 



cotuit important discoveries have been made by E^ench 
exeavators, Bronae Ago pccropoliscs, now known as Minet 
(a^Baiila. and dating from about 1700 to 1200 Bx., have 
been fomidi and on an adjoining aite^ Has Sbaniia^ tho ^tnama 
of a palace have been nneovered, the mo$t fioiirifihiiig ago 
of which would seem to have been the foufteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.c* In the ruins of the palaoc an armouryj 
or. rather, workahop. filled with bron^ weapons and 
implcmctits been brought to lightp well as a library. 
The latter wm not only once filled with inaeribed papyri^ 
but fort una tely abo with clay tablets which have survived 
to our time. At least five different languages are represented 
by the cuneiform texts ol which the clay tablets were a 
necessary accomponiment. One of these was tha official 
BabyloELian of the Tel eUAmama period. Another waa 
Sumerianp a third probably Mitanninu, while a fourth proves 
to be Canoanite, that is to sa)% Early Phcauiolan or Hebrew, 
written in a very simplified form of cuneiform script which 
has been reduced into au alphabet of twenty eight letters. 
The wordst tnoreovec. are di’^idcd one from the other. 

The discovery of this early cuneiform alphabet is sensational* 
more specially when coupied with the discovery of the 
Fhcenician inscription on the tomb of King Akhiram at 
Gebal (Jobel). which is proved by the inscription on the rock- 
w'all of the shaft of the tomb to be of the same date as the 
artiolcs found with the sarcophagus, that ia to say, the age 
of Rarasea II, or the thirteciith century B.c. Another 
inficription of a little later date has been found recently at 
Byblos (GcbalJ^^ The discoveries push back the use of the 

^ Thia tajcription balongs to Yakhi-nMslffl;* kuig af Oebal (Diiiiand* 
if«F. KEiix. 3j July, 1930}. 
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Phoenician alpbnbet by nearly four centuries, md show, 
moreaver, that the forma of the letters underwent stirprisingly 
little change during tliat period. Thb mcima that they had 
already been stereotyped by long usage, and mnst hai?e been 
extenaively emplayed: hence the imitation of them in the 
cnncifonn script. Unfortunately only in the dry elirnate of 
Upper Egypt would the pap)mia (or parchment) upon which 
they were written have been preserved. And aa yet no stone 
or metal monuments have been disoovered upon which the 
earlier pictographic origlnab of the letters would liave been 
engraved, unless it be at Sinai, where recent research has made 
it probable tbnt in certain seribmgs of the twelfth dynasty 
period we really have the primitive alphabet of Phomicia. 
That the letters originated in a pietographic script can be 
inierred not only from their names, but also from some of 
their fomas. 

The new dbeoveriaa entail important CDnse<jneiices. It 
becomes neccasar}' to mvbo what have bitberto been accepted 
beliefs as rt^gards the u^ and antiquity of the Pba&nician 
alphabet. It b no longer nccesaary to believe that in the 
Mosaic or even In the Tel el-Amama ege the only form of 
script and of writing material in the Kear East, apart from 
Egypt, would Imvc been the cuneiform Byllabary and the 
clay tablet. On the contrary, the librurie^ of Canaan would 
have been filled with inscribed papyri, which accounts for 
the fact that excavations In Palestine have brought to liglit 
so little in the way of early literary remains. There is no longer 
any diflieulty m believing that there were abundant literary 
documenta for compiling the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, or that we have in the latter copies of works which 
go back to the age to which they profess to belong. The Song 
of Deborah and Barak, for example^ eould easily have been 
preserved in a PalestinlaLn library. The “ writing-stafi of a 
scribe ” is already mentioned in it, implying the use, not of the 
tablet and stylus, but of the ink and pen (see abo Gea. xlixp 
10)* The educated world of the Ea^t bad long been acquainted 
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with the libniTiea of Eabyloma and Egi^t; history and 
theology and philaaopbyi and even the novel, had long been 
represented m them ; and what held true of Babylonia and 
Egj'pt would have held true aleo of Canaan. The story of 
Sanehuniathon can no longer be reganlcd as a myth. 

Consequently there is no longer any need of our believing 
m I formerly did that cuneiform tablets lie behind the text 
of the eftrlier Biblical books. Doubtless use was made from 
time to time of cimcilorm materials; the library ol Eas 
Shnmra shows that they existed aide by aide with pap^TTia 
rolls—as, indeed, they also did in Babylonia—but except 
where the aocoimt is manifestly derived from a Eabylonian 
source, as in the case of Gen* xi^ 29, or liv, 5,^ we need no 
longer expect to find traces of a cuncifom original. 

On the other liond* the scribes included "'translators^* 
or t 4 irqumanni^ as they were called in Hittite. At Ras Shamra 
they studied Sumerian,^ Babylonian, Mitanruan, and possibly 
Cypriote;; in the libraries of the Hittite capital at Bogbaz 
Keui the foreign languages were Sameriant Babylonian^ 
hfitanniau, and Proto-Hittite. .4mong the records of the 
Tel el-Amarna foreign correspoitdence were letters in Hittite 
and Mitanuian,. as well as lists of foreign words. The royal 
library of Jerusalem also may have carried on the old 
tradition ; m fact» the Biblical account of the Deluge seems to 
have been derived from a Mitannian rather than a Babylonian 
sourcej it we may judge from the name of Noah, which goes 
back to Nakhain according to Gen. v, 29/ and the whole of 

I ihUr XI, ^ t XSa fatlifir of liUnlit and tht fEthor oC Isoah ; nltfr- 
iuti¥fi tKe hud» oancdfgrni otuvractrr having tto values of mij and 

U. Qen. xiTif TLcZnximin HamASoompactfrd witlitliDZiuiamnmilU " 

AudAminQnit«9 Deut,u^20, t.lie'cnjwi([MTiiiii(a)aiid m beEn^eapmsea 

bj tbo AAtnc cbafActcr llko A {d) AUd'd. TliO List oJ lanurlitiBH vncamp 
in Nnm, xXTiii, impLusa a jfebrov imth^r thiui A Cuneiform {or 

Ejj[>‘ptiAnl ori^ioAl. And "'tbe book of tbo Wam of VAhvAh. (Kum. 
xxi, U) Uko tba Sung of the Well (Nnni* xxi, 17-18} miufc ctirUmly liave 
t(Aen writLOn in the rhodoEeSAil AlpbAbot And tlw Hobrow UojgfUAgO. 

» In the fiagioEpta of tho MltAnuian vnxii^ci of tho itoiy of the Deluj^a 
found a 1 BoghAE Koui the hatO*m nAnlD La XAkhina-QL^h Hrhofs (a)^ Ia thd 
ndmmatjve anfEx and -nl an val formativo. 
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thq foroigii literature would not neoessaritj have been upon 
clay tabteta. The Babyloui ana made use of papyttia (liu) 
as well as of clny» and Professor Dougherty has made it 
clear that sipru eigniSed a ** papyruB-mU " in opposition to 
dttppu the clay “ tablet j^tpru is already found In the 
Cappadocian tablets (2300 Egyptological discovery 

has also shown that Prov. sxii, 22, Is tiaBskted 

from an Egyptian original,^ and Prov, xxx and srixi are also 
derived from foreign sources. 

A royal library was naturally established as soon as David 
had made himself master of Jerusalem and had entered into 
rivalry with the other kings of the Oriental world. It was a 
necessary proof, na we now know, that he wna really a king. 
Accordingly, by the side of the Chnncellor of tho Ewhequet 
we hndthemnrkfror “ Chronicler ", together with “ a scribe ” 
Shiya, who is associated with the two cliief priests, as well 

Im, the king's chapUin (2 Sam. i*, 24). In 2 Sam, viii, 17, 
Serakh a scribe ” is named after the two priests ; at the 
beginning of Solomon’s reign (1 iv, 3) his place fa token 
by the two “ so^ of Shisha, scribes ”, Slilslia is tho Shusba 
of I ChrODL xvui, 16, where his name has been substituted, 
erroneously it would appear, for that of Serdob. It will be 
noticed that in all cases there is no deiinite article ; Seraiah, 
like Shiya, is simply “ a scribe ", a single member of a class.* 
It is also noteworthy that Shiisha resembles an ^Vramaio 
rather than a Hebrew name. In I Kings iv, 6. the Bcribes 
arc classed with the priest Zabud, son of Nathan, who was 

iVtvMiwAaft AhoiiiimCi, 1024. pp. S«-D8, 

E tDOQ ibowB Ihat tbo ealataatjMl niaUhtm of thA Uebnw laxt (uil SO) 

out q 1 laiij boBfl wnnplkd 

■eKbea. Johoihani. , *• Wi*hor*pli uid Alujob ioiib af Shuha bemg 

16 .J?- proala." lo S Ssa, Tiii, Id. «d 1 ChMii, 

nui. 16, tho deSnita srttde i. oaiitted ^ bsfer. •*. 
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"*thc king's fricnJ ”i a title bcim>wc?4 from the court of 
Egypt. 

Nathan hioisclf^ if not tke actual author of a book on the 
hiatorv of the reigns of Da\Hd and SolomoUt was at least the 
source or dictator of one uceording to 1 Chron, x^ix^ 29+ and 
"i Chron, ix, 29, If etc we read ; ** The history o[ David the 
Idng from first to last, behold it is written according to tho 
aeeoiint of Samuel the isecr and acconliug l-o the account of 
Nathan tlie iJfophet and nceording to the account of God 
the tUviner ” ; “ tho rest of tho history of Solomon from first 
to last, h( it not written according to the account of Nathan 
the prophet and accordiug to the prophooies of Ahijah of 
Shiloh and in the visions of Y'adi the diviner regarding 
Jeroljoam ?The account or history ” of Samuel tho 
seer possibly refcTA to our books of Samuel. In 1 Kings xi, 41, 
the only source of the history of Solomon that ia mentioned 
is “ the }>ciok of the history of Solomon On the other hand ^ in 
2 Chron, sii, !□, “ the history of Kehoboam from first to last"" 
is statcfl to have been “ written iu the history ol Slieoiaiah 
the prophet and of Iddo the diviner relating to . . ."p where 
it m noteworthy that wo liave '*in the history'" and not 
" aeconluig to (V4) the history”. After Rehoboam and the 
division of the Solomonic kingdom^ the refereuces in the 
books of Kings are always to the hook of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Judah ** and tho book of the Clirnuicles of 
the kings ol Israel while the Cliconiclcr's referoncea are 
to “ the Book ot the kings of .Judah and Israel by which 
our present books of Kings w^ould be meant. The only 
exception is 2 Chron. sx, where we find : the rest of the 
history of Jehoshapbat from first to laat^ behold it is written 
in the history of Jehu, son of Honani, which ia an addition to 
the book of the kings of Israel.*^ These “histories” and 

accounts ”, literally ** words *\ correapoDded to what 
Dr. Weidner hag called ''chronicles” in Babylonia which 
w'ere I>as 0 d on the official annals of the kingdom and of which 
the account of Kudur-Iaganiur's campaign against Biibyloniat 
jnia. ocTOBxa ^ 
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publi$t^ by Professor PinolieSj is an example. Wlule tbe 
royal annals were carefully dated, the Ctronicle ” was 
usually content to mention only the name of the reigning king. 

The royal and temple libraries of Western Asia and Eg}'^t 
went back to an early date. In Esypt the surgical papyrus 
recently edited by Professor Breasted proves that they were 
already establisbed in the age of the third dynasty, that is 
to say, in what used to be supposed to bo the beginning of 
Eg}^tian history.^ In Esbylonia they already existed in the 
days of the dyosjity of Akkad (27o0 B.C.). Wherever 
Babylonian civilization extended the scrilje and the library 
accompanied it. Such was the case in eastern Asia Minor, 
in Syria, and m Canaan, the meetings place of the culture of 
the Euphrates anti tho Nile. ^IleiJ it was not only the royal 
and the temple library that existed, private Ln^dviduals also 
had their collections of written documents. jVs far back as 
the time of the third dynasty of Ur {2300 b.c.) and in distant 
Cappadocia the agents of the Babylonian iJhU or com¬ 
panies " who worked the copper and silver mines of the 
Taurus had their safes at Ganis on the Hatys filled with 
commarcial and legal documents as well as private letters. 
Diflercot Inugiiages, moreover, could be represented in the 
same library, together with bilingual and trilingual 
vocabularies. In the two libraries of the Hittito capital at 
Boghaz Keiil, for example, there were literary works in 
Mitanaian and Proto-Hifctite, as well as in Bumedau and 
Babylonian, and the recent French discoveries at Eas 
Bhamra have shown that in Phoenicia also the same was the 
case. In the Mosaic period the Oriental world was as well 
stoeked with books and wimt we should call public libraries 
aa it was iu the Greek epoch. But except In Upper Egypt 
only the books which were inscribed on clay have 
Unfortunately survived. 

55o«f, ia whMo rasgn tho wia writtMi by hi* Miniiier atid 

[inliotQp, a* tbe mytbi»l king toicr 
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That B royal library already Existecl at JcniBalem in the 
reign of Solomoti wc know from a p^sage in Iho book of 
Proverbs, Jn Prov. xxv^ wc arc told that the proverbs of 
Solomon, which may have included some of those of hia 
contemporariea like Ethan or the sons of IVIahol (I Kings iv* 
31 ) 3 . or the proverbs which^ aa wc now know, were tmnalatod 
from an Egyptian coUectiou^, were re-edited in the reign of 
Hezekialu How carefully the work was done wc learn from 
documents in the library of Asaiir-bani-paL Cbaracters and 
passages which were defective were marked as khibi or 

wanting ”* and where a character was doubtful and 
adrmtttKl of more than one reading the fact waa stated. At 
the same time, re-editiag, especially in the case of religious 
hymns and the like, allowed the excision of passages or 
words which were out of date, of the substitution of one word 
for another as, for Lnatance, of Mcrodach ” for Ellil" 
in the Epic of the Creation^ of other adaptatiotis to cliaoged 
conditions, and tnore especially of additions. An example 
of the last in Hebrew literature is to be found in Isaiah 
13^ 14), where we read : ** Thia w'aa the prophecy of 
Yahveh concerning Moab long ago, but now there ia a prophecy 
deelaring,” etCp 

The royal library of David and Solomon would have been 
preceded by temple libraries in the age of the Judges^ as well 
as by collections of written documents in the prophetical 
schools when once these latter were organized (see 1 Sam. x# 
25). Samuel aa law-giver or wicAojffj w'otdd liave been accom^ 
panied by hia scribe^ as is indicated in Judges v, 14 and 
Gen, xlix, 10^ and at Shiloh there would have been a temple 
Jibrar)' after the fashion of the surrounding countries and of 
the Canoauitish cities themflelvca. It is significaat that as 
late as the reign of ^lomon the ** prophecies of Alijjah 
the Shiloulte were still being committed to writing. 

At finat sight it is siirprisitig that the libraries were not 
destroyed from time to time by the mvasiona of foreign 
enemies and the looting and destruction of the cities them- 
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selves. But as a gcxieral rule it would appear that ttc civilized 
coBquerors of the old Oriental world did not wage war against 
booke. On the contrary, we 6nd A3aur4>aiii'pal carefully 
carrying tablets to Assyria from the librurica of Babylonia, 
or having copies made of the latter for his library at Nineveh* 
It ivas easier to transport papyrus rolb than clay tabletfli 
and it thus becomes iotelligible how the earlier records of 
Judah and Israel could be utilbsed by Jewish exiles in the 
reign of the Babylonian king Evil-inerodach (3 Kings xxv, 21J. 

The chief ground for my old belief that the earlier Hebrew 
literature was written in cuneiform was that it is only with 
the fifth year of Eehoboam that annalistic dating begins in 
Israelitish history j before that we have only the indefinite 
“ 40 years even the extracts from the annals of Havid 
in 2 Suitu vLii-xi being undated ; and 1 therefore concluded 
that the older records of the kingdom had been destroyed 
when Jerusalem was captured by Shiahafc* But the name of 
Jerusalem is conspicuous by its absence in the Karnak list 
of Jewish and laraelitish towns captured by ShLshak^ and 
both the books of Kings and the books of Clirooicles 
emphasize the fact that Jenisalem was surrendered without 
a siege to tho Egy-ptian invader and that no damage was done 
to the temple or the puhice, the treasures contained in them 
alone being carried away by the conqueror. The Library 
would have remained Intact. 

The library must have been a rich one, like tho other 
libraries of the ancient world of the East. All htanches of 
Uterattire would have been representetl in it. Of one branch 
iu the Solomonic library a single example only reinAinH in 
the Song of Solomon. And yet we arc told in I Kings iv, 32 
that there ivere once a thousand and five similar songs 
which would have been numbered and catalogued like the 
tablets in the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia* Of a parallel 
class of literature in the library of Samaria all that survives 
is Psalm slv, which seems to celebrate the marriage of Ahab. 



The Dragon Terrestrial and the Dragon 
Celestial 

A study of the Lung^ and the 

By L. c. m^Kim 
PART I 

(Pi^TEfi vi-vn.) 

rillTE Drfigob is n Being, or rather^ n nonentity^ that thotigb 
he never existed, has had to be Id vented * The biiman 
race soon found that it couJd not get On without him, and 
the imaginative fecimJlty of primitive man was called in to 
redress a blologicnl oversight of Kature. "Wlteji aummoned 
to rnjrthologic bnt inAucntial life* he discovered no alnecuro 
in his fnnetiona. Constant appeals from Oriental Rulers, 
Shamana^ and tbe populace generally, to "co-ordinate^^ 
and " rationalise ” his resources, in other words* to distribute 
rain more often, more widely, and more acaaonahly^ may 
have seemed hardly compensated by his decorative popularity, 
or the SatteriDg att^tioDS of hb pious but insistent devotees. 
Still Tiofilesse oblige^ and so the Dragon reigns among the 
thunder clouds above, and the thunder clouds (sooner or 
later) rain upon the earth beneatlL Conaiderabk reaearcb 
has been devoted to the Dragon by Western scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned Elliot Smith, and especially M. W* 
de Viflser^^ who cites abundant passages from Chinese and 
Japanese authorities in Ms attractive volume. And much 
earlier than either of the above, Gustave Schicgel had 
descanted fully upon the Dragon and its astronomic 
symbolism.® The present es^ay^ however, has a leas ambitioua 
aim, and a more restricted scope. Its object is twofoldn. 
In the first part it will present and publudi (among the others) 
a form of the character lift hng ** dragon *\ which seems to 

^ rA* Kvoliiiwfi^ o/ the Dra^n, by G. Elliot fimithp 
JfilO; Tht Dre^ la CAiaa dasf Japan, hj Dr+ W. de Viaser, lOJa* 
* See etpeebUj bie CAioom, voL I, cH^p. il, i.nd pp. 453-9. 
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bayp cgcaiped the notice ol all the Oriental epigraphistBi, 
whether Chinese or Japanese^ so far as 1 can ascertain, but 
must be one of the moat archaic^ as it js perhaps the moat 
elaborate, of the designs for the character in question.^ 
An e^camirixition of this type, as well as of acTcral other 
undoubted or alleged variants, must Increase the length, 
but I hope add to the value of thia part of the paper. If it 
should succeed in elearing up some of the confusion prevailing 
both before, and even more since, the discovery of the Honan 
Finds materiah The second object in view* concema the 
character ^ ch^en, an oatrononEiieal term, beat rendered 
by the late il. L. de Sanssure as repire sidiml, ** a star of 
reference,” or Beacon-star. I shall endeavour to prove 
the origin of this hitherto mbundemtood and \hrtiially 
unexplained sign ; to show that while it has a Draganio 
origin and presents a Dragonic aspect, the archaic form in 
question is not, as believed bj Lo Ch^n-yti^ Wang Hsiang^ and 
Tadasiike Takada, a variant of the character Itittff f|, but an 
independent pictogram, and the parent of the modem M 
; to suggest [though this Is not essential to the argument 
but merely an interesting side-issue} that its shape may 
well have been modelled upon certain stellar groups forming 
part of the larger siderial aggregate known by Chlnesa 
astronomers os the Verdant Dragon, ^ and 

to Occidental astronomy as the Scorpion j and finally, to 
show by a sequence of recorded examples, arranged 
t 3 rpologieally, how the passage from the obvlcusness of a 
primitive picture to meaningless formula of n graphic 
symbol^ had already been made in the age of the Shang 
djTLMty, during the second millermium b.c. 

^ I hftd at Grit writteTi ptiblwh for the &fft time ", bat on r^frmug 
to s p&per by myself In the Journal of IAa far Jnly, ]01S« 1 fouDil 

two &x40ipl'e4 ol thiiB form ktt> then piiatcd. In thfr srventfcn intrrvenu^ 
yenttf not a bn»tt of auapl^ian pf the exiitencv of lucli p obrnTweter sppesn 
to hmTP PQujbed tbe Cliinef# or JppancH Bcliol&rQ who deal witli tbswi 
tnbjewtd. 1 nkiiy be^ J|.tloWHi, tb^refon;^ to repeat thru tiTD amoeif tllP 
pxunpififl photognpbod Ln Plptca T1 WkI YU in tbunumber ot the JoymoJ. 
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Lung f!l- TiiE DrAOON 

It b aot d very aujacious conjecture to suggest that the 
syllables tung ** dragon ” and lutig " Ugh, exalted ”, written 
were at first not merely related, hut identical; that is, 
that these words, now so different in function, are etymon 
logically shoots from the same semantic stem^ a stem c-^pressing 
the idea of loftiness, of being or riaiiig aloft, Por the Dragon, 
though in Chinese and Japanese tradition at timea resting 
in marshea and carems, is essentially an incarnation of the 
power to rise aloft, where soaring among the raincloud^j 
he ” ridca upon the storm 

This conception, this idea, of the Dragon, b disclosed 
most fully, and in unusual detail^ in the type of wUch four 
examples ate shown on Plates VI and VII from photographs of 
three miniatures and one bone fragment m my own collection, 
and one example from a miniature in the British ^iiliiseum. 
These five are the only ones known to me* and strange to say, 
the type has not been recorded by Lo Chfin^yfi, Wang Kuo-wd, 
Wang Ssiang of Tientsin, nor by Tadasuke Takada in his 
vast thesaurus, the Ku Ckou P'idi, so far as I can dbeover. 

Typologically considered, these five Figures seem to repre- 
scJit the earliest design for the character for Dragon, though 
chronologically several other scrlptions found on the oldest 
Bronzes and on the Honan Bones and miniaturea, can equally 
claim the antiquity of the Shang dynasty, beyond which age 
we cannot piercOi 

\\Tien we examine Figures I to 5 shown in the pboto- 
grapbsp we shall find that tUe type may be dissected into 
two parts, a main and more complex left-hand unit^ and on 
the right, a simpler linear cerving bne, each end of which 
usually seems to be trifid, but the lower cud b an arrowhead, 
while the upper b a tridents In oue or two of the spccimeUfl 
certain minute circlets appeari the depictive aim of which 
is at present obscure. 

So much then for the constraction of thb elaborate 
flymbol: what waa its artktlo intention 1 Surely it wan 
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to rcpreacnt by the' left half, the head and forepart of the 
aa it swirled through the cloudii; and by the 
wrpeotiue and Uncor right part, the &upjK>sed convolutioDa 
of ita lashing tad. I do not doubts despite small dilTicuIties 
of detail, that the left half of this complex is the prototJTic 

of the eorrcspoiiding liaLf of ^ the Lesser Seal seription 

and of the modeiD character. But it is more difficult to 
discem in the bissarre right lateral of the Les;$er Seal a develop¬ 
ment, or corruption, of the forked toil in the archaic shape. 

At this point 1 venture on what la, strictly, a digression 
from the main argument^ hut inosmueh aa it coucema the 
immediate contexts of the five archaic forma in question, 
will, 1 hope, throw some light on the cirtuoistanccs in which 
these inaeriptions wore composed* 

And firat I will take Figs, la and 2b. This beantifully 
finished little object was illustrated and deacribed by Mr. 
Perceval Yetta, so long ago aa 1913, in a paper r€?ad before 
the China Society, under the title ol S^ibolistn in CAmm 
There he regardctl it a-s probably representing the 
heads and fore quarters of two tigers or leopards. 1 have 
not been able to seo eye to eye with him in that view^ and 
prefer to identify it with ** the faniilLar monster found painted 
on the screen-wall in front of every yfinmn aa illuiUrated in 
his paper, which monster Mr. Yetta suggested was “a direct 
descendant of the dragon The general aspect of tlie 
two creatures^ in the miniature and on the wallt is similar, 
and the two heads especially resemble each other closely. 
The Cldncse artists indeed seem to have displayed a wide 
latitude of imagination in their treatment of Ilragons. Some 
they pictured as aerial, serpcntiform and cloud-wrapped^ as id 
the five examples in the Platea; others were homed and 
tufted, short-leggerh and alUgatorean^ os in the larger 
miniatures in my collection i anrl some again are hornless 
and prick-eared, poodcroiis, quadnipedal, and chthonic, 
as shown by Fig, and the monster on the screen -wall of 
the Weihaiwei yamen^ 
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From the two small holes drilled m the lower surface of 
Fig* 2b (H+ arid Itotn the word pi^ disik^ iti the Losenptioii 
ite'lfi it is a matter of certainty that thb hiiely executed 
figurine was a decorative attacliment on the edge of a large 
Disk of Honour ^ (pi}u And this conclusion is confirmed 
by the wopding of the minuscule mscription on the narrow 
upper surface, the interrupted length of which, with the 
varying angles the surface presents to the lens, has made a 
satisfactory photograph ililficnlt, but the eleven characters 
are nevertheless quite legible. In modern acript they w^ould 
l>e, reading from the left, pj 4^ X dr 1111 *sf 
pituf-wu htii shih hu ho L^iai}if cAt, 

which may be tentatively renderetl^ “ On the day 
[43id of the Cycle of Sisty] the King graeioufliy be-stowed 
upon the Officer Hu a Dragon Disk blending felicity and good 
fortune,” 

The only mafcriul doubt in this passage springs from the 
sixth character, which seems to be a peniOtial name here„ 
unless it can lie understood as the title of a miiaical com¬ 
position, the ^ iH ta Aup alleged to have been made in 
honour of T^ang the Victorbui^, the aeuae Lo Chen-yii attributes 
to the four examples of the character cited by him, though 
I cannot see nmeh evidence in the short and fragmeotory 
contexts. But whatever else may be doubtful, this at least b 
certain* we have hero the dear and beautifully cut charactors 
liing-pi or Dragon^disk ”, a term not to be found in any 
Dictionary^ so far as 1 know', but evidently at one time 
betokening a decoration of honour bestowed by the Sovereign 
in recognition of signal services rendered. The Di$k itself 
we have not been able to see,-—is it, I wonder, still extant 
in some private Chinese collection ?—but we may aafely 
presume that this delicate miniature was an attachment 
on its tnargin, aii{l an embodiment of the Dragon named 
in the tenn !ii}t*j-pL It may be noted that tho very small 
available space has compelled a certain cramping of the style 
of the character in tho disploy of tho dragonian body and 
limbs. 
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On a larger scale, ajsd of more normal oonstructsioa m 
this type^ is the neit .specimen, in tLe BritUh .^Ihscihti 
collection (Fig, 5, Plate But even here the CEBct design 

ol the right aide of the Dragon character is rather hard to 
determine p though the trifid tail can be made out. The 
form b the 9th in. an inscription of 28 eharactera. It ia, on 
the wholot very clearly cut. I transcribe in modem Chinese, 
so far as I can, the relative passage on this miniature Dragon, 
and add below a tentative English translation, prembbg 
that the 6th and 7th ebamcters, though of constant ocouircnccp 
arc of unknown or dubious equivalence and sense, but that 
1 conjecture the 7th to bcp perhaps, an archaic form of ^ chan 
** to interpret an omen though this equation has not 
been proposed by any others, and ia not free frotn difficulty. 
T also propose to read the last character as an abbreviated 
form of ^ 



h p»* 

^ lai 

j5fe Jisii 

□ 1 


4 



“ffi jv 

at 






** On the day ckia hsu [llth of the Cycle of 60J Lii P6 
took an omen by the tortoise as to [?J, which being inter' 
preted was that {? if) the Dragon eame^ (the inquirer) could 
offer the great Kain Sacrifice Here the 3tti column 

ends, leaving space sufficient for two characteeSp On the 
left side of the welbrnarked dotted line denoting the spinal 
acutes of the figurine is a further text, of which I need only 
quote the aix characters of the column immediately to 
the left of the dotted spine. They nm, ^ M ^ 0 
pu tfd izd chih ch*inj%h^ viz. : " No rain from tzu until ch^in- 
day/* This formula needs a few words of explanation. It is 
the practice on the Honan relics that when an initial daynlate 
has been given (in this case ^ ^ cha hsu, the llth of the 
Cycle of 60^ and the 1st of the 2nd decade therein), other days 
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within the aame decade? are noted by the sei^jid member otdy 
of the uBiiftl two-chnnicteT dates. Hence hereH in the decade 
begimiing cMa hsu, the only day ending with ^ tz^ b 
ping izu, the 13th of the Cyde» and the only day ending with 
^ ch'en is ^ l-ing ch'm, the ITth of the Cycle. There¬ 
fore ft period of five rainless days was apparently guaranteed 
by the Dragon. And from this and many other inatances we 
ran deduce that the Royal inquirers W'cre often coneemed 
to learn on what days they conJd expect rain not to fall. 

The third example to be noticed (Fig, 4, on Plate VII) has 
ft special value as the only mstance occumag on fragmenta 
of plain bone as distinct from the canned miniatures. The bone 
appears to be the scapula of, perhaps, a sheep, on one side 
of which is ft long inscription, while the other face shows a row* 
of seven characters, with (above), the last, just visible, termina¬ 
tion of the left upright of another cbaracter^ probably ^ 
cheng^ the rest of which has been destToyed with the fracture 
of the bone. Assummg to have stood first, the remaiiider 
runs as follow'S: _t ^T III ^ ^ ^ ^hang h$^ivg 

tung tni pu gu* I hesitate to make a translation of the 
first two characters, partly becauBe ti is used in the Honan 
relics not only in the sense of an apotheosized ancestor, but 
abop and more commonly, as the term for some special 
sacrificial service (in one casC:! the victims are specified as 
3 sheep, 3 pigs, and 3 dogs}. In the test before us 1 inclme to 
this second meaning as the only one aHow^g a toleTable 
sense to be made of the passage. In some doubt, therefore^ 1 
offer the following tentative rendering: (Inquired whether} 
for a sacrLfickl service to the Dragon in motion, it would not 
rain on the day The day icu would be the cycle^Jatc 

ending with wh within the then current decade^ It we refer to 
the inscribed entries on the other face of this bone^ we find 
two dates mentioned^ one beginning with fa gin^ the 51st day 
of the Cycle of Si.Tty, and the first of its last decade, the other 
jtwei Aai, the 60th and last of the Cycle, and the lost day also 
of this same decade of chia gin. And if we may further 
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Hsg^time thut " the day wu ” fell wifchra that decade, then 
it would hare to be ^ ipii, the 55th of the Cycle. 

But whether the above reniLeriug of the whole puiaaage 
cau withstand criticiam ot not, is rebtjvelj" of little coo- 
sequeoee for the moment. What I deaire to call attention 
to ia firstly the form of the Dragon, and secondly, the 
eJtpresaion Tf if| hsinfj " the tnovitig DrugOii we 

may suppose more of less equivalent to the much commoner 
fei lung the flying Dragon 

-Vs to the fimt point; while the figure of the left aido of 
the character is vei^" distinct, the precise shaping of the 
right-hand element, and particularly, it^ jnnctbn, if any, 
with the left or muin trunk, is not so clear. The trifid tail 
ia quite plain on the original l)one, but leas bo in the Photo¬ 
graph (Fig, 4). But a vertical fi^^ure of the surface has 
impaired the decipherment of the lower part, and makes 
it hard to detect what is due to tx>ne llfisure and what to 
imperfect graving. 

The second point relates to the expression hMng tung 

the moving Dragon ** or “ Dmgon in motion I ha ve been 
unable to find tliLi dissyllabic term in any Dietionary, Chinese 
or Occidental. Nevertheless, the expression does occur 
in Chinese literature, as the following passage from tho 
Fuuii Shih^ ^ Hislojy of (he Yfktn Dyiutsty (chilan 78, 
fol. 18), ahows^ The text in question ia part of a description 
of a ^ chin fu, or " gilded chariot and nius^ 

^ z m m ^ rs m - m ~ ^ 

tfe in On the head-board in the front of tho 

chariot^ two gold dragons in motion proffering a crystal 
orb I on the head-board behind^ the same ”. 

And, in reversed order^ the phrase ia cited in the 
Yihsn Dictionary from the Hiitr/ty of tM Southern Sfing^ 
where of ^ ^ Liu Yu* the founder of that line, it is said, 

u ^ ^ ^ m T- H. ^ S A ^ 

sentence well rendered by Professor Herbert Giles, '"Liu Yii 
tnov<a like a dragon ; he has the tread of a tiger; bo appears 
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pot- to be of mortal mould I I fear he will not act ua a 
Bubordniate.'* 

i\jiothoT example of this aame type, also occurring m 
the same eipressloa hsing iuiig, h seen in my collection 

(H. 433), in Fig. 3a o( Plate VIL The Photograph does not 
bring out, iinfortnnutely* as clearly as might be wrisiied the 
right-hand aide of the character lung^ which portion therefore 
I supplement here by a hand-copied figurCp on a larger scale 

than on the original. 

The inscription La intorestingv epigrapbically and otherwise* 
but owing mainty to ita oonciseneaM* not easy to translate. I 
shall however attempt a pravisional rendering in a chastoued 
spirit, and a transposition into modem Chinese with rather 
more i^oohdeoce. 


Text. 


it 


m 



P9 

1’ 



e 

B 

± 


i' 



B 


* 

B 


1 

0 


ir 



F3 

T 

fig 







“ On the day hm ttst^ [30th of the Cycle of Sixty] m the 6th 
moon, the Dragon was in motion; from the day chia 
[Ist of the Cycle] omens were aimouaced (cAa??) on all the days 
up to tifig hav p4th of the Cycle] that min [will] fall on the 
wi days [7th and I9tli of tlie Cycle] i tliat to-day will be 
an auspicious date. The day of divining by the tortoise 
to make the aacrifieial service in the 24 days would bo a 
fortunate one." 

" The 24 da}^ are no doubt those from chia izii up to and 
including titig hai. The above hatting attempt to translate a 
very well executed text natisfiea me as little as it probably will 
do the reader. But imperfect as it is, it sulEces to show 
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the general nature of the inscription, and further it 
pro^Tcles several unusual or novel epigmpbic points. But 
1 mftj say here that in these thirty vrords are included a very 
rate and previously unreeogni^ variant of ^ cAm, the 
cyclic character, and the strange fact thiit cheek 
by jowl in the first and second columns of the 
original tert are the two chamoter^ (^), in the first, standing, 
aa almost always on the Honan relics, for £ in the Cycle- 
complcts, and in the second, with the %"ery rare value of 
rare, be it understood, in that scription as a cyclic 
character, and as far oa 1 know^ never thus written except 
after ^ cAia. 

The fifth and last instance of the type under review is 
seen on one of the larger Dragon miniatures in my coilection 
(iL 779), where, however, it is not preceded b}" hmtg* 
By some fataUty, the character, especially its right sidcj 
is again not very clearly shown in the photograph on 

Plate VI (Fig. 1), but on the originiLl it appears to be thua, ^ . 

This completes what i fear must fmve proved a tediously 
minute examiuation of this complex but archaic typo of the 
character. Reviewing this group of five then, we may safely 
oeo in them not merely a fanciful picture of a Dragon with 
scaly and curbing body on the left, and u linear, twisted, and 
trihd tail on the right, but probably likewise the real origin 
of the Lesser Seal (and later the Modern] character, discrepant 
03 the right-side formation appears therein^ I should add 
that the Dragon's unsuitable arrow-headed tennination in 
the place where the head ought to bo lb due to stylistic 
contraction, and trends the same road as did the archaic 

forms of ih cA’uj]^ snakes and insects”, vbf. ■ Q ^ 

Lun^ 18 also a frequent character on the ancient Bronzes. 
On them the left side is virtually the same as in the Lesser 
Seal, but the element on the right is peculiarly elusive. It 
does act recall the trifid tail of the group discussed above. 
Moreover^, in a amall minority of coses there appear to be 
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two These are best seen io Fig. 6 



in the 


compound character "lo proffer", the two hands 

presenting a Bragoo. viz, a dragon of ]adep such aa ^ hing^ 
(On the face of it, a ** jade-dragon ” might either be 
a miniature Dragon of carved jade. Or an object of jado 
bearing an inebed figure of a Dragon. In either casCj. 
according to the Shm Wm it was Bome object of jade needed 
in prajting for rain, more literally, '* praying against dronghtp'* 

15 3 £ 

Returoiiig to the early fonn of (apart from the 

lower tipo haiid^ addition), the two elements of Fig. 6 
fieem to be hnun^ " elder brother " and ^ th^ung “ creeping 
things But oftener one only of these is present, usually 


the creeping thing (on the rightj^ thus—or It b a 

perplexing combination, occurring as it docs. But, on the 
whole, the Bronze examples appear to have proceeded farther 
down the.primrose path of stylization than their compeers of 
the Honan relics. 

One other and rnneh simplified apeeimen of tung from 
a Bronze, will serve as a Im&on officer between the latter 
and certain much contracted linear forms on the Honan 
relics, such as ^ and ^ , themaelves reduced to greater 

iplicity m /g nDd {T. , the^c latter being without the 


flun 


element which 1 suppose to represent the Dragon^s horns. 
Whm bmg forms part of archaic: eompoemd chameters, it ia 
these more or leea contiaeted shapes that are found. 

Lo Cheii-yh has a good note on the nine examples of lung 
(as he believes them all to be) dted by him from the Honan 
BouEis, but before translating it, 1 had better add the Shuo 
Wen's analpis of the Lesser Seal version (see anfc, p. 794). with 
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whieli Lo begins Ms own noto* Tills auAlyais is as follows: 

iH M ^ m ^ i-e- “ Composed with jou, 
flesh flyingp and ^ uuinntuTC, ctjntnacted for tli^ 

Fhonetjci*". This disswtioft ol the Dm^on character can 
IwmiJy he reckoned one of Jhn Shen*s succeaaes. Such as it 
La, however, Lo thus anno bates : *Mn the onicnlaf 

the character is sometimea composed of the element wWch 



is what Mr. Hhu calla * 3^ t^un^ contracted \ and of 


omitted, and tlie fij^ure represents only the head, the horns, 
and the entire body* Scimetimes the feet are addeil.” But 



surely Lo is mistaken about the homs^ and 


however awtft^ardly, must stand for these. Thus shaped 
the whole figure recalls less a Dragon than a portly 
harebell on a stem l>cnding beneath its weight. But I diould 



it forms the imagined creat of anotlier of the EH ^ jjtJ 
or Four Supernatural Creatnrea, namely the Pheanix 
as ahown on the Honan relio^^ where it often stands for 
the homophone wind. \V« may probably see in these 
apparently irrational complexes a stylized reduction of two 
differing animal appendages Imving m common the fault of 
being too elaborate to represent in nccunite detail. 

We reach now a new type (Figs. 7 to J^). As to these 1 


@ 30 '®©'© 


Pzg. 7 p Fki. B. Fip.U. Fiu. lU. Fia. H. Fia. 12. 
wish 1 could write with more assurunqe than the present 
evidence Kccros to warnint, How'cver, os against my own 
doubt We have the agreement of Lo Chsn-yU, Wang Hsiang^ 
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and Takada, that the^ fonm present a variant of K| 
/«w^^ Dragon. Mopeoverj in the one injtance where this 
character forms part of a complete aentencc^ if we read it 
With that valiiCp and if further we accept Takadn’^s ec|uatioo 
of the preceding character with ^ to hasten, stimmoa 

at onc^ we shoold have (m modeni text), ^ ^ h ^ fll 
kuei tm pu m lung^ a statement we should be warranted 
in renderings ** On the day ktiet^ei took omen by the tortoise 
as to summoning the Dragon.*' This would be equiv'alent 
to an inquiry as to praying for rain. It may well be that tay 
doubts are meticulous^ and that the above named authorities 
are right, 

\€t another type is included in Lo Chen-yu^s e^camplesi 
and again I hesitate. In this we see n quite terrestrial 
creaturep as remmiscent (to my eyes) of a Tiger as of a Dragon. 
4:Vs SO often with these Bone fragmental the contexts are 
too broken or brief either to prove or disprove the equation 
with lung Dragon p or hu Tiger. Five examples are known to 
me, of which Lo cites only the first. They are Figs. 13 to 17. 



Fia. 13. Fia. U. Ftc- 15. Fio. 16. Flo, 17. 

On the wholej however,, I incline to accept Lo’s identification. 


Lastly wo must face a very different and most ferocious 
presentment of onr Dragon theme. The original, alleged to 
be on a Bronzep hrts long disappeared, but R^ieh Shang- 
kung's well-known work records at the opening of chiian 7, 
the nmne of the Bronze Bell, the iS chSh fu churtg 

^ Tbo is oomiriMHi of 3g m to bindsnd ^ pt$ to go obi 

foot^^r which iKttor TftlcJida Imts uf b dcUrnuiiiBttve ■tquiTaEent to the 
IbIe? ^ cAfl* 

OCTOBER 1931. 
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or “ B«l] of Father Ch’ih as the soime of the iDacriptioR, 
four versions of which the author cites, the text of 36 words 
being ideotical in all. The four Figures here folloR'ing are 
m order from Fig. 18, ^ ^ ^ itubbiitg from 

the Steie of irei Yang ; Fig, 19, from the Pi Kn La, the well* 
known work, from which m>* Figure is directly copiedPig. 20, 
from the # ^ A'’oo A'm T’«, from which my Figure 

is also directly copied; and Fig. 21, from the H 4^ IS 
Ka Ch*i 1^11 Afoij, Itvivipfiom from variout ancient vessels, 
a work about vrhich I can give no information. 


Now it will be seen at once that of the four scriptions 



Fm. t$. Fia. lU. Fia. 20. Fjo. =1. 


of fillip disclosed by these veraiona ol the same text, three 
are virtually identical in form, as indeed we should expect, 
while one is of quite different aspect, but of a type that occurs 
continually on the early Bronzes, and with which we are 
alread V familiar. How U this aingular anomaly to be accounted 
for 1 Both types cannot be true copies or rubbings from the 
same ortginaL if one of the two is a falsification, which one 
is it 1 ^loreover, the mystification is the stranger, inasmuch 
as Fig. 19 occuiR in the Pc A'u Lu, and Fig. 20, the type of the 
Dragon's Head, in the A'’«o A'w T’«, both these works being 
reprinted and edited by the same scholar, Huang 

Hsiao*feog, in 1(62,* 

But besides these four scriptions collected and reproduced 
by Hsieli I am able to show still another «oi-Jisant facsimile 
from the same Bronze Bell. This version is reproduced In the 
^ Sfiii A'lt, a work completed apparently in 

A.D. 1526, my edition being the recensloB of ^ ^ jc U 
Ting*yiian, printed in a.d. 1784 (49th year of Cb'ien Lung). 

^ Tht BcU \m clt«l by Tjikula (chiUrn p. 36}^ but with pi m:Bt»d 
of cA'ijS^ Idt the lirrt ehmeter, anti ApfMipintly with move ccurcctcrtfl. 

■ Sec Tie Wade Collectii^n af p, 29 , 
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Li states thAt being employed in tte Han Lin Acaiuiemy h& 
tad access to tte original Sung Edition of the Liu Shu Ku 
there preserved, and that he persoiLally copied the text^ 
carefiilly collated it, and selected a skilled hand to reciit the 


type g tj? la So ?F a I ire 


is therefore to be assumed that the ancient forms repro¬ 
duced in this recension arc faithful copies of those inserted by 
Tai T ung in his original manu^pt Kow under the entry 
character iung in the above edition of the Ltd Ska Ku, 
is introduced as from this same Bell of Father Ch'ih^ the very 



design, while the head is drawn ia a more natiiralistic manner 
[if the word naturalistic" is applicable to a mnhical 
monster), the addition of the old form of % yu, the right hand, 
does not accord with any of the four versions pre’^i'iously cited* 
But it probably lep^senta the dextrml appendage below the 
chin in threo of those versions. All these vnrioualy drawn 
appendages, including also those that appear in the 
same position in certain examples in my own collec¬ 
tion, are, in my belief, symbolical and impressionist, rather 
than delineativc, representations of the convoluted body of 
the Dragon os he soars abo%'e, half revealed and half con¬ 
cealed by the pregnant raiuHilonds, 

In bringing to a close the above mtensive study of the 
representational forms of the Cbinege Dragon, a$ they appear 
in die moat archaic i^Titten and sculptured remains accessible 
to us, we cannot fail to remark the n'ide variety prevailiog. 
The several tj-pes do not even suggest one another. But as to 
thiSj we shall remember that, as the jSAuo Wen states, the 
Dragon can assuuie at will what avatar be chooses. He can 
be visible or invisible, minute or immense, he can be short or 
he can be long. {And this particular contrast of configuration 
ie shown by the eitamples in Plates "VT and Yll-] Hence the 
Tariation of shape evident in the archaic characters need not 
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surprise us. But one til i ng is certain. ’^VUen the artist’-divinef 
of the Shang; era desired not a character but a concrete image 
of the Dragon, for display in the seiTicE of prayers for rain, 
or to ascertain when min would fall or hold ofif, he had 
recourse for hii model to the contempomry alligator. Some 
were shaped with the long body natural to those teptileSp and 
others, in that respect the more remarkable, were carved with 
tortoise carapace and plastron, to which was added the 
unmistakable huge plumed and homed head by which the 
artist marked the power-working Dragon of his imagination 
from the sluggish Alligator of his acquaintauce. 

1 am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. E. L. Hobsoo, C^B.^ 
Keeper of Ceramics and Ethnography, for the photograph of 
the Original miniature in the British Museum, reproduced in 
Fig. 5. 
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Tibetan DoeumanU conccraing Chinese Turkestan. 
V: (a) The Dru-gu (Great Dni^gu and Drug-enn; 
the Dru-gu cor and the Bug cor t the Dru-gu end 
Ge-sart the title Bog-do i enneiuston) t (b) the 
Her t {c} the Phod-kar 

Br r. W. THOMAS 

O0]i(E tesrts mentioning the Dm-gu have been given above 
^ (1927. pp. 08, 80, 85, 808; 1929, pp. 78 sqq., 559, 500, 

583 ; 1D30, pp. &4r-5, 274, 291)^ aod r^iertnee was 
to tb^ divergent views of Colonel Waddell and Professor 
Pel Mot j the former having identified the Dru-gU with the 
Tu-jrii-him of Chine^se histor}^ and the latter with the Turkish 
Uigurs* The mine Dntg-§ii was first made known by Rof:khill* 
who cited (TAe ir/^ of tke Buddki^ p, 240) from the TibctEm 
Aiuials of Khotan a teference to a destnictive invaaion of the 
Khotan country by that people during the reign of King 
Vijaya-Klrti, whose date ia not known, but who evidently 
belonged to a compaTatively early gcnerntioju The name 
of the Dru*gu king appears as 'A-no-^os or ^A-iio-mo-Soifi. 
From the same Annals some further citations were given in 
an appendix to Sir A. Stein's Khoian (pp. 581“3). 

Thus a certain King Vijaya-Sangrama retaliated for the 
apparently forgotten Dru-gn mvasLon by devastating the 
country of that people^ catismg great slaughter, to atone for 
which he built the monaatery Hgu-giian or Hgu-ian ta, 
A Bubsequent Vijaya-SafigraJita was killed by the Dru-gu 
in the course of a journey to China ~ and a daughtcT of a 
still later kiug, Vijaya-Hzah-Ia^ was married to the king of 
Gu'zin, who may have been a Dru-gUi Unfortunately, these 
citations contain no clear geographical or temporal infonnation. 

Befitence^ in i'Ac Tibetan CAfo»iicle 
Dated references to the Dru-gn are, however, furuiBhed by 
the Tibetan chronicle which waa described in an earlier paper 
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{JRAS.^ 1927, pp, 51-2), T?lie pai^agca may be cited ux 
Older, 

1. Chiaaide, ]1. 11: Year 4 (a Hog year) = a.d. 675. 

Blort.BtaaD.3Das | ^Lma ; gyhGu : raa^du : ,gyi : 

mkboa: bgyist* j Dru.gu.ytil.du ‘ LtuD.yor.mcbfe. 

"Oouneillor Biwu-sna, ha^rmg defeated ttc id 

Gu-ran q| 2im3, went to Ltau-yor in tbe Dtu-gu country.'* 

Noie^ 

In A.D. 673, two jeafA before, tlie Mgar Ht^D-sba Ldom-bu 
tad joined with Khri-hbrin Bt^^ao-brod (conccming wliom 
aee JRAS.^ 192T| p. 54) in raminga force in Stag-taal of Dutis. 

Zims and Gu-ran ahatdd be Id tbe region of Gu-ge^ in tLc 
Himalaya, where i^n-^ufi m usually located. LtaD-yor 
appears to be not elsewhere mentioned; but the syllable 
yCTj found ako in the name of Gtae-oiim-yoi (in Mdo-amad), 
possibly means " cairn aince it occurs in tho-^or ** boundary 
cairn 

2. Chroulclei 11. 14--5 : Year 5 (Mouse) = A,n, 676, 

Bloa , Btsati.aiyia : Dm,gu.yu] : dOndranate | Idum^bu : 

Khri.bsoB : khiom Jjtsald. 

** (TouncitJor Etsan-ana, having lUArehed into tbe Gm-gu 
countryj sent vegetables to Khri-bioa town," 

Khri-b^ seems not to be knownT see infm^ pp. 820-^6, 

3. Chronicle, II. 41-2 t Year 15 fDog) = a.j>. 636. 

BIou : Khri . hbrin , gyia j Dru.gu : yul .du ; Drati . zes: 
bgyi,bgyi^pajaa| phyi.dalte | dbyaT:hdon.&n.snar:IiduB, 
" (Councillor Khri-hbrih^ [mgcTiog outside [on the w'ay] 
from a [place] called Draii in the Dru-gu country^ held the 
femjnmor assemblage in Sofi-sna." 

Concerning Drab and f^b-sna, see infm^ p. 825. These 
“ assemblies " or gatherings of miniBtens or armies have been 
mentioned already several times (see JRA.% 1927, p. 76; 

l&28p p. 675). 


^ RvpsKted in rnw. 
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3a. Chronicle, II. 58-9: Year (Dragon) A.n, €92. 

Bt^n. po. Ken. kar. blugs. A\h \ dbyar. hdun. Son . soar . 
hdii^te I Mnzm^dieii.pd.(Lrug.dii.bsko$ | 

'* The Bt^n-pn residing in Ken-ka^ t he sniiiinier asssemblage 
being hold m ^f^-ana, the Mhim-dien-po waa levied in six 
[battalions] or the Mlian-chen-po wa^ le\de«i in [or for] the 
Drug eonntty/' 

The Mniui'chen-po^ mentioned also in L I9T —the Moan being 
mentioned again in U. lOSj 153, 16S—ficemH t<i be a regiment. 
Since the alternative rendering which hringa in the Drtig is 
probably not correct, the only reaaoa for quoting this passage 
here is the verification of the place-oame Son^ana, 

4. Chroaicle, IL 44-5 i Year 16 (Hog) = a.d. €87. 

Blon, Khri.hbrin^gyb [ Dru.ga ; Gu.Kan.yiil; dti.drana. 

** Councillor Khri-hbrifi marched into the Dru'gu Gu-zan 
country/* 

Notes 

Concerning Gu-zan, see ifi/ra, pp. 822 sqq, 

5p Chronicle^ L 50; Year 18 (Ok) a,d. €89. 

Bloiuche.Khri.hbrifi*Dru.^gii^yul.na3 : slar :hkhorte | 

The great Councillor Khri-hbrin returning from the 
Dru^gu country/* 

6. ClLTonicIe, II. 79-30: Year 29 (Mouse) = A.P. 700* 

Btsan.po . . . ] Tou.Ya/bgo : Kha.gan.Dru.gu.yul.du. 
btan I 

"The Btaan-po . . . sent the Khagan Ton Yab-go into 
the Dru-gu country. 

Of this Ton Yab-go Khagan, who ia mentioned previoiuily 
(11. 64 and 77) a^ having done homnge {p/iya^-^sald) in 
a.Ph 694 and €99, and whose Turkish name and titles remind 
as of a famous early Khagan [see Chavannea, Documents sur 
ks Toit-Kiue occidentawcr inde.K)* nothing further seems to be 
known. Is Ton Yah-go related to the Khagan A-che-na T'oei 
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tisci u cfeature of the Tibetans ", mentioned by Cbaviiimes, 
pp, 77 and 281 ? 

7, Ohroaicle, II. 201-2 ; Year 58 (Sojpent) = A.u. 729. 

Blon .ohen, poiCuA . bmO.gyia [ dgun . Mim : Skyi . So , 

ma . mr . badd^i^ | Mini . mAgi : anon ^ god . brtsm | dmag : 
Dru.gn : yiiLdu.djafis : pha : slai: hbliord* 

“ The Great Councillor Cui-bzaO, ha’^'iug held the winter 
miiater in So-nm-ra of Skid, made a countmg of the reinforce^ 
izients and losdcs of the Mim trdopsj and led hia army into tlio 
Dru'gu country and returned.” 

Noles 

CufL-bzaA Hor-mafL of Hbro in 5fdo-5mad (1. 194) became 
Chief Minister in the year 57 = a.d. 728 (I. 198); he is 
frequently mentioned in tbe Chroniclci 

On Skin and So-ma-ra see JRAS.^ 1927t p. 816. Tlie 
district must have been in or near Mdo-amad, and probably 
on tbe northern or Turkestan side of it. 

The expression denoting some kind of troops^ 

bas been cited previously {Tim- i?ocwi»ji^ifs/rGfii r«w- 
Hmnff, by F. W, Thomas and Sten Konow^ p, 129 )h The 
exact meaning being unknoim, we may here take note of— 

7a. M.L iv, 132 [papetf c. 30.5 x 8 era. * a fragment of a 
verao; L 1 of goodj cursive, dbii-can script^ rather faint). 

I " I 'i.JloJa] [[ekun^mkhar. | Nob.obufiu.G-yun.druO. 
rtser | rkycn^gyd | mun.dmng.Spu.tiihuga [ dkar [ 

“ Year —. At (S-yuf^-clnifi-ttBe of Little Kob town. Of the 
property, Spu-tsbuga (? not a proper wuMe?) of the wtim 
troopfl. White (wheat).” 

Concerning G-yttn-druii-rtw in Little Nob see JRAS.^ 
1923, pp. 536-7. 

In tbe other oceurrences of mun-dtmg in the Chronicle (IL 6, 
51-2) it is again a question of eountinp. 

8. Chronicle, 11, 221-2 : Year 65 (Mouse) = A.n. 736. 

Cog, TO - mail. po . rje. Khyi. chuR. gyis | Dru.gu ^ yul * 

dn^drans. 
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“ Tte Gn?at Chief Kbyi-chup of Gog-ro maiched into the 
Drn'gn country/* 

Notes 

On Cog-TO in Mdo-sroad and on the expression maii-jjo-fje, 
denoting a feudatory chiefs &ee JEAS.^ 1927, pp, 57 and ^5, 
In these passages we hnve reports of expeditioafl into the 
Dru-gu country ranging frora a d, 675-736. The places 
named, Ltnn-yor, Khri-b^os, Draft, Soh-sna* Gu-zan one all 
recur provisionally unidentified; but to some of them wc ahall 
infra (pp. 822 sqq.). There are no other special indications 
aa to the direction in which the Dru-gii country is to be 
sought. 

Ri/mifces in fAc Documents 

When we turn to the documenfa from Mii^. Maz^ Tagh 
and Tim-huang (i&uju). we are no longer lumish-ed with 
definite dates. Some ol the documents arc indeed dated in 
years of the tw^elve-year cycle; but tliis indication is pro vision- 
ally almost useless. Nor ataoog the numerous officials 
mentioued has any one been found who can be identified 
elsewhere* Hence we can rely only upon the general dating 
fumiHlied by Sir Aurel Stein*B explorations, which attributo 
the forta at Mlran^ Kndere, and ^lazar Tagh to the eighth 
century A.D, The general probability that Mirdn is the earliest 
ifl reinforced by the date (A*D*717) of a ChineKe coin found 
there; while similar, but more abundant, finds assign the 
occupation ol Mazur Tagh to the latter half of the century* 
It is a curious fact that the Miran documents, uumeiOua 
as they orct never refer to Sin-^n, while those from Sib- 
san, although mentioning^ not infrequently, places in the 
eastern parts of Chiueso Turkestan, do not name Ka-dag, 
or Kob, or—recognimbly—Endere or Itlran. Thi.^ may be 
partly due to the fact that the documents, in spite of their 
number, are probably in each cose collections covering com¬ 
paratively short periodic The failure of mention of identical 
jjcrsom ia, however, somewhat notable, and we may 
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regard it as dua to difference of period, so that the Miraa 
collections would belong to the lirst Iialf of the eighth century, 
and be thus at least one generation prior to those from Masiir 
Tagh, We cannot suppose that such records as we have, 
relating, as they do, to passing matters, would be preserved 
in the local archives over any considerable period of years. 

9, M J. JVp 71 (wood, c. 19.5 x cm., complete; U. 2 rerfo + 
3 tTrso of ordinary, cursive^ dbu-can, script i bole for string 
at right). 

[A 1] II yada.mcliia,paihi,rjefs].la.aIar.iiicliis.pa3.non. 
te Jam.po.clier,?>iigste.sla[r] [A 2] mchis | Dru.gii.sna.ma. 
Dro.dgorsu.btabppahi.bran.sa.brtap.nah | bran.rdaLlna 
[B 1] tsam.mchiflie | rta,Bna.roLgchig.bkun]i.nas [| stsaa, 

.dag.kvan, bsregBte(®to ?). htalrnL [B 2J brafi.nah.gla, 
dar.gchig.dan.gri.^uba.gchig.kyan.rfiede | Clia.rodohi.Be- 
ti (""to ? Ce. ui ?),sten,du .gdar. [BSjbcug .ste. [pyad ? bya I ?J. 
dan.khram.bu.biQg,ste,ces | gaer.RglemB.gsoLba.lags. 

[A 1-B IJ “ Returning after going to the up-country, 
and with effort reaching the high road, we came back. Having 
observed a Dru-gu stotion previously established at Dro- 
dgorSj some five scattered houses, and having killed a horse 
outpost, we set to work burning the corn and flesh (of station^ 
if we read hmft.m jn place of [B 2-3] In the 

dw'ellings we found a banner and a sabre-sheath. Being 
appointed to be up in Be-ti {°to 1 Cc-ni ?} of Cha-mdo, we 
have left the articles ?), and a schedule {Jehram-bH 
Petition of store-keeper Hglems.” 

Notes 

A, 2, Dfo-dgf/rs : Unknown. 

6ra/i-“Sij : statiou or “ haUiag-place This expression 
is conunou in the names of stopping-places lu the tnouatains, 
c.g. Baser Braiit-sa on the Karakoram rootc, 

B. 2p : If not a miswriting for frmn-jhi, would 

mean ^'tho store of com and (dried) meat” Be-ti (®to ? 
Ce-nJ ?) ia not known. 
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10, M,L xdiii OO? (paper, fol. no. 63 ui voL; t. x 
6 cm,; nenTly complete ; obsc ure : IL 6 recto + 6 I'^r^ei (a 
different hand) of ordinarj- dim-c/tu script), 

[AJ 1 . I glan.giAohi.dpjid.y bloa.Btsan.Sug.bier,dan | 
bloii.[Gih,s]igs,datL | b]oii.DpaL,bza£L,]a,8tBQg3,las | ] hduii 
,sa.[i>rwj,giir, [A2] . . [£>fjii.^,jiiLdtL.myLbdzm.chii. 
gstiM. J^kje .bahi. rta . pa. cbii, gcigi + dpiifi, pou . pa | tya. 
TnUKKhon,Tgid,btii5ipa3 |htsbaLbahi,g-}Tar.hQg.rtii * . [3] 
Tnii.*hbyor,naa: I [ rlari,Hbrug,kp,lcyi,rta,phro3,pa,glaste| 
g)a,[r^.poTiiii .}>hyug^ ?)] , jm , gcig.yanu, sbdiis.ao, 
rj[6o, Af, mf t?Ki m-chk la] ^ ^ [tj [aguTidan+sgrad-JinaiTi" 
chis I srai^.iirug,rLba.gcIj| 5 ,stsal*par,bgjis-pa,dafl \\ rta.pho. 
nan,pa*dOoa.gum,ator,ina,gjuj,te! ] sLan.fchad.m] . 

[5] na, V 0 ft, [ekad]. rmvig,[l]afl. akjo n.aug. etc ,bkal .i^pj^ad * Itam 
gncKl,/wr.gyiir,ham.khon.gcon.iug&,na, {[ Si,[ft]ir. gi ,rl . . 
{6J 9nm,cur,bitab]St*, j rta*pho,rgocLgaiLhbyor.bbvt>r.... 
goip , , , , , is, [hit.mthn.bk^ , . . 

[A 1] Spring of the Ox 3*ear; from CoiLncillor Btaan-sug 
(sum ?)-bier and Cauncillor Giti-zigs and CoimodJor Bpal- 
bzan and others. Assemblage in [Dru]-gu , , , [A 2-3] The 
Khoii-rgid having; been attached as commarLder of 
a horse^^ompanj' belonging to three compajiics to be 
dispatched into the Dru-gu country to take priaoners [ouji- 
hdzin)^ the requisite horse was not available^ high or low 
(g-gar-hog). He having hired a spare horse of rkii Hbnig- 
legs, the hire {here fallow foriicuhr^ which cunaof be 
clearly read) , . , [A 4—6] it was arranged that he should give 
sis mih as one [part of the] price. The tame stallion not 
haxdng died or been lost, and afterwartU being found fault v 
in voice or hoofe or injured ... or with a cough it was left 
at the Si-fiir hilL at Sum-cu : whatever untamed Btalliori b 
availnblr , , , one , , ," 

NateA 

L A- 3j phms-pa i ** Additional/* remainingJ' 
gia a$ a verb is not found eUew^heie, The following passage 
no doubt stated the price* 

* bgyi T 
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A. 4, luiA'ps (A/Ifi-JM?): "Domestic” (Le. tsme ?), is 
apparentljr contrast^ with the rgod -^wild” (i.e. ^‘aot 
btoken in '' ?), of i. 6. 

A, 5, : The seniie m uncertAia i bid-sp^ 

has the sense of ** bolliog 

Si-nir: Oq this plaee^nainc see in/m, p, 825. 

iSwnt-cwr: This menni; thirty”; but it flcems likelj 
that a place-name is intenderd, and this might be Siiwi^w 

Tliiee Waters ”, since in the Ctronicle we have such a place- 
name' (U. 5^ ' Sum^hu'bo m Sans ”), though the place 

may not be the aame. 

The GrcQi and Little Dm-pu, atul th^ Copper Dru-ffu 

In connection with the Ha^ia (JRAS., 1927, p. SO) and with 
^-cu (ibid., p. 808) p we have already met with the nanic 
Dnig-ctin, which may have been understood to mean the 
" Little Dni-gu " {Drttg-dtufty Further cxainples are the 
following :— 

11. MX Iv, 57 (n) (paper fragment, foL no. 19 in voL; 
c* 6 X 6 cm.; parta of ]L 4 of ordinary, cnisivep dim^n 
script; similar to Ch. 50, 51), 

(!]... [mtahama^tho.Tgya].., [2]... M.su.tltg || nnb.ma 
. . . [3] . , . ImtshJams.tho.rgya.caji.la.tling . . . [4J . . . 
rnthoft.khynb.Drug.cun.gyi . . . [5] . . . -i . . [l]aga . . . 

" . . . boundary-stone mark . . * c^me upon. West * . . 
came upon a boondary-fitona with a inark . , . watch-tower, 
of the Dnig-cun , . 

Notea 

L 1, mthaama-fho : The expresaion 1$ frequent in another 
document. 

1+ 4, tiuhoh-khgab : On this expression see JBAS.t 1928, 
p- 559. 

12. MJ- iv, 57 {a) [paper fragment^ foL 19 m voL ; c* 
4 X 10'5cm,p diacoloured ; parts of 11. 6 of ordinary, cuisive, 
dbu-can script; similar to Ch. 58, 51). 
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[1] . . , gj'i (gi I 1) I bjaU.m . . , 

[2] . . . gj^mtEhams . . . 

[3] ... te} 188 I 1 risi.b-(U?3 , . . 

[4] . . , 11 Iho.dng.k'^A (4od! ifor ?) . . . 

[5] . . . [tshjafi.Btod , , , 

{A tine is pcrkapa t^st h^sre.) 

[6] . . . -ufl.giri.rje.iJjLi . , . 

[7] -i . .-o 

"... north . . . boundary of . . . Rtae-|^A<rfi ?J . . , 
South . . . Uppor [Rgod (?)'ta}i]aA . . . king's kind of tho 

On we JJ1.45., 1928, pp, 562, 564, 5T0. 

That the expreasion Drug-cm waa uoderstood by tbs 
. Tibetana to mean " Little Dru^gu " ia cleat from the mentloa 
of the " Great Dru-gu ", which is exemplified in— 

13. M,I., iv, 81 (wood, c, 1ft x 3.5 cm., fragmentary at 
right and left; 11, 2 pto(p + 2 iwio of onlLnnjy, cursive, 
dbu-cuit script, rather obscure). 

[Al] . . . Ldoti.b 2 aa.LlLa.sgra,[gsaa],kyi.glj . . , 

[A2] . . . s.fcjTB [ stod.gyi.Dru.gn.dmalgJ . . . 

[B1] . . . gnan , , . , . 

[B3] . . , [bta,Drug,]che.chu^fiJ.gi.[st5] , . , 

(A 1] ", . . eetate of LdoA-bxah Lha-sgra-gisas , . , 

[A 2] , , , amv of the upper Dru-gu , . , 

[B] , . , [<™p] of the Great and Little Drug ..." 

Tliia document is evidently connected with M.I, iv, 4ft 
(printed in JSAS., Ift28, p. 55ft), where the same Ldon- 
bmA Lha-sgia-gsas is mentioned in connection with the 
Upper Dru-gu (and with Tshal-byi), 

We have found the " Little Dru-gu " associated with the 
Ha-ha, ^a-cu, K™-cu, Stoh-sar. The “ Upper Dru-gn" 
are in the above passage associated with the “ Great" 
and the " Little ", and m iv, 4ft with Tshal-byi, which we 
have seen reason (/iL45., 1928, p. 561) to regard as being 
the mountainous hinterland of Cer*«n. 
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The “ Great Dni-pu will necwt in a parage to be quot^ 
below (p. 819). 

F.K. 1024 [Kba. 140^pa|ier) merely states that a Tibetaxi 
donkey and a Dm-gu do^y arc alike. In all the remain Leg 
occortences [M, Tagb. 0022, 0147, 0558, I 0016, o, 0031* 
h, jj* 0023) we have on wcaxlen tablets merely the expression 
except that in one ol them (0022) the pkee- 
HBjiie ]930p p. 282) is appended. 

The Drit-gu cor and lAc Bug cor 

The word has been equated (JRAS.^ 1927, p. 68) to 
the Chinese /cAVuo {c^fir), noted by dmvatmes {Doaimenis 
sur tes Tou-kiu 0 OcPfd'Wi/uitr, a. Index) as applied to certain five 
stibdi\'i3ions of the Turkish tribes and also the persona at 
the bead of them. There can be, I imagine^ little doubt that 
the term is identical with the Turkish eu#-, which Thomsen 
found (/#*acrtjp/™itf die VOrk^tcn, p, 155) in sunilar double 
employment. We might conveniently use Count ” and 
" County as equivalent thereto. 

The Drq-gii cor itsell has been mentioned above (JRAS., 
1927, p. 68; 1930* pp* 56, 84). In the form Dm-gu-hjor 
it has occurred, ibid., 1930, p. 85, and this is seen al&o in :— 

11. 31. T%h. a, vi, 0031 (wood, c. 12 X 2 cm. ; I. I of 
ordinary, cursive, dbu-can script: about 12 notches). 

^ I : I Drugiuhjor | 

and in the documents mimtioned above. We have ako a 
parallel in Khn-skugs-^or (1930, p. 259). Since the words 
on the wooden tablets lire very often merely the names of 
places for which the objecta accompanying them were kept or 
destined, there can be no doubt that here also the meaning is 

the Dm^gu county ”, " the Khri-skues county A probably 

erroneous variant ZJru-_^u-7ii/o?i is found in one instance, 

15. Mr Tagh. Ci iii, (K)43 (wood, c. 11 X 2 cm., complete ; 
11. 2 redo + 2 verso of ordinary, curinve, dbu-can script). 

fJ ^ I M Hgya-Slufls.yanpehad.da5.Dru.gu,|ijoa. 
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(nsoE] [A 2] nmn.chad.kYi.pkiLr,rdyi,EtBg,riiQiQ3,lali j [B 1] 
Lhah.mthoin.gi.gso[.M.sgya . hu.iiELhdi-thBgis.png. [B 2] 
cig. imd, chi^. d 11 ^ rqj^. par ^ gaoL Hp . iQchi. 

“ To the soldier officers (or BwoidBoicn (?), pAwr-mj^i) up 
to Chinese SluOs and down to the I>m-gii-hjon ; request of 
Lhah(Lha]-mlhofi. He roquets thut these thin^ in the bag 
($fff^-hu-naMi ?) bo conveyed 1) with care on from one 
to another*’^ 

If this Lha-mthoA is the Lhfl-ditho!!i named In 

the Lha-sa Pillar in&cription 1911, p, 43) of a.d. 783 

or 822j his "*request” is a polite command. On Chinese 
SliiM and phur-vifji see supra, 1927, p. 820 n, ; 1930| 
pp. fwj 350. 

In the passage last citedt ond also in that given supra 
(1930, pPh 84-^)^ there is a question of missives to 
by routes which reach down to the Dru-gu <a)r from the Tibetan 
highlands. The places mentioned in the same connection 
are Par-ban^ probably in the region of Polu or Cern^ea {p. 264), 
and Chinese Sluifis, probably in the mountains further east: 
elsewhere also Dru-gu are connected with (the moimtain 
tiinterland of) Tshahbyi and with the Ha-ia, w'ho have the 
same relationship. 

It seems to follow from these considerations that the 
*^DrU"gu county'"* or province, was^ under the Tibetan 
adniinistration, simply the “ Nob region ** or the old Shan¬ 
ahan kingtlom, for which the documents supply no other 
df^ignatLon. Tliat the term was not unreasonably applied 
we may judge from the atatemctit of the Chines pilgrim 
Suiig-yun {a.d. 518, ChaA’annes, p. 390) that— 

The kings who hud been designated by that city [Slian- 
shan], have been conquered by the Tu-yu-hun : at present 
the sovereign in that city is the second son (of the king) of 
the Tu-yii'hun: (he has the title of pacify er of the we^t^ and 
commands 3,000 men, w'ho are employed in withstanding the 
western Hu " (the people of Kliotan). 

We have other proofs that, prior to the coming of the 
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Turks and Tibetans, the Tu-yu-htm were rather powerlul; 
and it U to be presumed that, under Ciiiaese suzerainty, they 
remained in possession of Shaa-shan, nntil overthrown by 
the Tibetans. The latter would therefore, if the Dru-go 
were Tu^yii-hun, have had good reason for styling that 
kingdom the Dru-gn cor. This would also ancount for the 
rather frequent association of the Dru-gu with the Ha^la, 
if the Ha'^^ were, as we ha\'e reason for believing, the jieoplo 
of Sbau-sLan, and its hinterland. We may also remark that 
the name attributed by the Chinese to the Tu-yU* 

hun king w*ho invaded Khotan, has some resembLmeo to 
31 v 0 -Id€n, which at a later date (c. a.d. 640} we have found 
in a Ha-ia counectiou (1927, pp. G1 sqq.). 

It is, however, the DrugH^im who die in the docnmeiitjs^ mo^fc 
clearly brought into conucctioa with the Ha-ia j iuieI this 
name, which rhymes somewhat obviously with Tu- 7 u[k)-hun, 
suggests that the Great Dru-gn, who are placed in aDtithci^is 
to the Drtig-cuti, may be found elBewhere+ 

WTiat then of the Bug c&r ? This Is mentioned in the 
Tibetan CJironiclc (L 162but only to say that in an Ape 
year (A-o. 719) an. emissary came thence to present 
submission (pAytrjf-A/mW): theconte:ttis uniustructive. There 
exktSp however, a document which supplier more definite 
information. It contains an accotmt (fragmentary) of the 
bod aud better ages of human history. 

16, Ch* 73, XV. 4 (vol. 56. foL 35, a paper fragment, 
c. 25 X 46 cm., rather worn at left and right edges, yellowish ■ 
1. 51 of cuisive, dibu-caii script^ a small baud, obacure+ and 
mth some gaps due to holes in the paper)* 

The first fortv-four lines are without hiatorical attach' 

¥ 

menta. On line 45 begins the following piiksaagei which 
continues to the cud of the MS, :— 

[45] ... II huh.na3*har.lj.dihi*tHhe.ni,i>pu ^ .skyia.don* 
hbab.pshi.tsho.™.no l-bufi^nas.skyin.daii,hbab.puhi:[46] 
[duflJo].siinLbrgyah,drug.cQ.Ia3.das(?).da^|[ Rgyah*yuLgj'i. 

■ Crossed out. 
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hog II mtshoh .cb«tt .po ,iigi .pha ,rol, naa.rgj&l .po. pdofi .nag, 
po.jin.ita [47J nag.po.ion,ba.iig.lo.drag.cuhi.bar,da 
dar.te | Bgya.iago.Dag.po.dc.Ja.phyag.tsIiol.zia.deB.bkol. 

bar. hon .hoh | igyal. po.dehi {48] tahc. lo .drug.cu. bdah, nas |[ 
Bag.chor.g7i.rgya.sa,hdam.bahi.khaD.bu.iias.byaA.ate |J 
inyi(myia?).iii.iidi.Drug.chen.po,ica,bya.baba || [49] Rgj-ahi. 
rgyal.po.gdon.&ag.po.dad. | Biig.clior.gyi.rgyal.po.gDja | 
myed.par.byaa.tc.Kgya.daa.Bug.chor.grna [ hbaDS.rgyal. 
po [60] dea.bkoLiib.dphyah.hjal.bar.hon.no || Drug.chon, 
polii.igyal.pos.lo.bdun.cu.rtsa.giila.dar.toh | lo.bdun.ou. 
rtaa.giiis . [61] dar.pn.dafi. f ni.ma.^ar.lpgs.kyi.Dni.gu. 
dan I m.ina.nub.pa.Jogs.gy).Dra.gu.g£Ia.]itbahste ] thog. 
ma.m.nab.pbyogs.kyi.Orugn . , . 

“ Neirt tlic prvsont period is the period of loans nod taxes. 
When of this period three hundred and sixty years had passed, 
there canoe from a land on the far side of a great lake below 
(sc, west ofj the oountiy of China, a black-face king, riding 
in a black chariot, who flourished during aisty years. China 
did homage to that black-head and was subjugated by him. 
When of that king’s time sixty years had passed, there arose 
from a small cave in the Chinese swamp countrv of the Bug 
chf» a man called the Great Drug, who annihilated both the 
black-lace king of China and the king of the Bug eftw; the 
people of lK>th China and the Bug chor were subjugated by 
that king and paid taxes. The Great Drug king flourished 
during seventy-two yeara. After he had flounshed seventy- 
two-years tho Dm-gu of the East and the Dru-gu of the 
Wert fought. At first the Dru-gu of the West ..." 

In this document, which comes from the hidden library of 
the Cb‘iea-lo-tuflg and is therefore probably not later thnn 
the tenth century a.ii., it seems as if the “Great Drug**, 
who came from the CliincBe swamp country of the Bug eftor, 
no doubt the l»p-nor r^on, should be of Turldah stock. 
PoDowing a “ bkck-face " king, who might he a Tibetan 
(though these are usually ‘ Bed-Face he could not 
be a Miung-nu or a Juan-Juan. The dB-ision into 

JHU. OfTTOSEK 
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** Dxii-gu of tie East ” and " Dru-gy g{ the We&t ” h hardly 
deeiaive, since not only the division of the Turks into 
northern and western (vk fiich was also ejistern and western)^ 
but also an earlier division of the Jtum-Juan on the same 
lines (Cordier, [Jistoirc de h Chimt h p. 351)^ and the division 
of ^Vnterior and Posterior Chu-shih^ i.e* Turfan and Guchen 
(Stem. Innm}>mt A&ia^ pp, 566 sqq,), might come into 
question, [f the Turks are meant^ the division might be cither 
that into Xortli and West, a.d, 582 (ChavanneSj Docfintetfls 
CAjnow, pp, 259 sqq4^ ^hat into the five tribes Tu-lu and 
the five tribes Nu-she-pi, o. a.1>. 630 (ibid., pp. 265 aqq.) : in 
the former case tlie periods of 60 yeam and 72 years, which 
numbers are likely to be oorreetj would correspond respectively 
to A,D. i50-5l0 and 510-83 ; in the Latter case to a,d, ^98- 
558 and a.d* 558—63(L Both are out of the question, in case 
the Tibetans are to precede. Hence the prohabilitieB may be 
in favour of the Uigurs, who about a.d, 850 did ^ 5 uccecd the 
Tibetans zn the mastery of Kan-su and who atao' underwent 
a process of divbion (see Klaproth, Spmclie iind Sekri^ der 
Uiffiirf pp, 33"4). But thcae arc rather qucstious for 
SiuologisU and Turkologiats, who may bo able to decide 
whether the particuhira stated are reconcilable with what is 
otherwise known. The legendary characte? of the narrative 
readers it inadvisable to pursue the matter here. 

The Bug however, “ the Cliinese swamp country,” 
being clearly in the Ijop-nor region, ts^. no doubt, identicjd 
with Kan-su, and perhaps bii^ ^ pug, attested [JRAS., 1927, 
p. 299) os an old form of pet “ nortb The native pftjpfe of 
the countiy smui to have been named flhniff '* Dragon ", 
a term irhich we have recorded iievcral times [JRAS.t 1927, 
pp. 6T-8; 1928, p, 583}. 

It Would seem, therefore, that we Iiave evideacc for the 
^tence of two adjacent provincee, named respectively the 
ig^cor and the ©tm of which we have identifted 

with the old Shan-shan kingdom, wJiile the other is Kan-au 
and probably includes the Sa-cu region as far west as Lop*Qor. 
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Oihcr Srferences to the Dru-gu (Gru-ffu] 

In Tibetan literature general 1}' the DrU'ga are practically 
unknown, and their name is not to be found in the dictionaries. 
Once or twice in documents from the hidden library of Chi'en* 
fo-tung the name of this people i» mentioned, os ia alKO that 
of the Ha-ka; but the passages are uninformative. The 
same may be said of the references which we ha%'e previously 
cited from documents; in one document, however, from the 
Sa-cu region (1928, p. 583) a Dru-gu man is mentioned along 
with a Hbrug, while in another (of the eightli century 
1928, pp. 78 sqq.) the Drug are named, along w-ith the Chinese 
and the Hjah, as having been at war with the Tibetans. 

As a representative people of the north the Dru-gu are 
mentioned aa early as the Lba-sa Pillar inscription of a.d. TS3 
or 822 (etlited by Colonel Waddell in JRAS., 1909; see 
pp, 930, 948J, where the four directiona are represented bv 
the Chinese (east), Nepal (south), Tibet (west), and the 
Drug (north), A like ascription of the Gru-gu (Dru-gu) to 
the north ia to be foimd in a passage discussed infro (p. 828}, 
derived from a literary notice of the Tiltetan king Mu-tig- 
btsan-po (c. A.J>. 800), The Bon literatiire, which in priuciplo 
is fairly old, retains a souvenir of the Dru-gu people, and in 
fact iocatea them with some exactitude. Thus we are told 
that a range of mountains called Ba-dag-jan (Badakshan) 
separates tie Gm-gu from the Taha^gser people (perhaps 
identical with the Bgj'a-ser people conquered by Cingis 
Khan in liis Sarikkol expedition of A.n. 119t; see Huth, 
//or-cAas-6yiih, p. 23) on the south, while another range, 
named Sanda-nag-po, separates them from the Turks (ifor). 

Conetusion 

It might be thought that the citations contained in the 
last paragraph are decisive in favour of an identifieation of 
the Dru-gu with the Uigurs, who about the end of the eighth 
century a.i>, became a great power in the regions north of 
Chinese Turkestan: and we might suppase that, while the 
Turks generally are designated llor, the Uigur Turks are 
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diftidguiished by th« special appellatioD Wlio dse, iq 

fact, are the Dru-gii to be, seeing that they cannot possibly 
be Hinng-nn, Jinm^tiAn (Epbthaljtes), or Mongols ? Since, 
however, the former imposaibitity, baaed upon dates {for 
the Tibetans are fightiitg the Dm-gu as early m a.o. 675“ 
not to mention the far earlier Dm-gn episodes in Khotan 
history)p still stands fast, it in olear that there tnwst be soine 
way of escape from conflicting alternatives. A closer exam¬ 
ination may help to diseover such an expedient. 

Starting with the fact that Gu-^an wiia in the Dru-gu 
country^ we shall note first that this place must be the same 
in all the paasagea where it is named. The well-known passage 
in the Annals of Khotan, wlncli states that the king of Gu-zan^ 
and the king of Ranika and king Vijaya-Klrti of Khotan made 
a joint expedition to India cannot he separated from the 
rest : for it was written in the eleventh century a.d., at which 
time the people of Chinese Turkestan and Tibet mtist have 
known quite definitely what they meant by the name 
even if the statement which they mode concerning u post 
event was contrary to fact. Wlien, in the eighth centun' 
(c. a.n« 745), wo heat of the Chinese being invited to come 
into Khotan and Gu-£an^ the region meant must be the 
aome as when, in a.d. 6ST, the Tibetan amy marches to 
Gu-aan in the Drti-gu country. 

The name Gu-zan is highly suggestive of Guchem Situated 
to the north o{ the Bogdo-UIa moimtarns, the roost easterly 
extension of the Tien-flhant with Rarkul to the cast^ Hami 
and Pi-ehan beyond the range to the south, and the Turfan 
depredsion beyond another range to the west, it was the 
capital of what the Chinese designated Posterior Cbu-shih, 
Anterior Chu-shih being Turfan itself. From the excellent 
account which Sir Aurel Stein has given of this region,^ which 
is separated from Mongolia by the Dzungorion plateau and the 

* /mjm ntiftjj A*ia^ jip, 500-^6. For Authorititf *de Kiaprotfa, miJ 

Sekrifidf r p|p,44 *qq,; ChmTimci^ T-fiwjiy-PaiJ, 1007, pp 210 Hqq. ; 

Or Fimj»k«, cAiwMtA^ TcmpdiiUcAriyt au* IditulSahn Att Turf am 
fBcrlio A^md&iny pp, 7 
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Altai mountains, nee that, though subject to the dopiioioii 
of the auceesaive gn^t kiugiloms to the north, the 
Hiung'iiu, the Juati-pTiiub^ the Turks* as well bs to the 
Chbiesep it had a continuous internal history, ujitil it became ab- 
norl>w5 in the kingdom of the Uigurs, with it^ capital at Kara¬ 
koram. Sir Auxcl Stein remarks upon “ the dose iutercourHe 
which, since ancient times, must have existed betvreeti Anterior 
and Posterior Cliii-ahih, Le, Turfan and the present Guchen 
region ”(p.554), and nmmfestvs a lively recognition of a difference 
between the character of the population, which must be of 
highly mixed descent, and that of their northern neighbours 
beyond Dzungaria, the true Turks and Mongols from the Altai 
(pp. 550, 558), Aa regards the presence of Tibetans in this 
region, he reminds us that “ We know that in A.D* bTO the 
* Four Garrisons * controlled by the Protectorate of An-hsL 
(Kucha, Khotan, K^hgar, Tokmak) were ovemin by the 
Tibctam, who had in that year won a signal victory over the 
imperial forcca north of the Kuku-nor, and that, notwith¬ 
standing the successea won by certain Chinese generals in 
673 and 677-9, a Chinese Hupremacy in these regions was 
not rc-cstabUshed until 693. It seems diMcuit to believe 
that the Tibetans, who had then risen to formidable power, 
should have conquered the Tarim basin and made their 
itiduence felt even north of the ricti-shan, wnthout having 
at least temporarily secured mastery over the oases from 
Tun-huang to TnifcJi, through which Jed the least difficult line 
of access to the former” (pp. 579-80)- After its reestablish¬ 
ment, the Chinese authority was maintained, precariously 
after A.D. 7(56, with the aid of the Uigurs, until 790, when 
** the people of Pei-Cing, tired of Uigur exactions, submitted 
to the Tibetans, together with the Sha-t'o tribe, a branch 
of the Turkish Ch'u-}rueh, who appear, as early as the first 
T'ang advance to Hiimi and Turfan, In scmi-nomadic occupa¬ 
tion of the Gucheo region . . - Towards the close of 790 a fresh 
effort was made by the Uigurs to retake Pei-t^ing, hut led to 
their signal defeat . . . Tlie complete piedomlnanoe which th^ 
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Tibetans to have gamed m Ekistem TurkeatAn dtidjag 

the early part of the ninth ceotiirj aceoimts for the absence 
of (nrther references to TnrfiLn in the Chinese records for 
this period. But, soon aft-er the middle of that century, 
Tibetan Biiprenmcj in that region and in westeramoat Kao-su 
was broken by the Uigurs, whom Kirghiz att^ks and mternal 
diBsensions had forced to move from their former Beats in 
Mongolia to the south and south-west (ibid., p. 31 )* 

This history renders it highly probable that the Tibetan 
general who in the year a.d. 687 marched to Gu-zan in the 
Dru-gu country waa really operutlng in the direction of 
Crucheti. As regards the actual name, which in its Chinese 
form means the ancient town {Stein^op. dt., 

p. 554}^ it seems possible that it has been adaptenl by the 
Chinese in order to provide it with a meaning. But there 
arc other possihilitiea. Thus we have the pass Ku^hOan, 
which Sir A. Stein crossed on his way from Giichen to 
Tnrlan (ibid., p. 555). Further, the town of Pci-t"ing, which 
later appears in Turkish as Beshbaliq “ the five towns was 
originally known to the Chinese by the same expression, 
which in its then Chinese form woidd have had the pronuncia¬ 
tion •fiii-rjanj; and this also may perhaps be an mterpreta- 
tioti of a native (?tf-saii. These alto riiativcs—and it may be 
added that vice versa Gu-san might be a representation of the 
Chinese Au-cA'^ii^ or —may seem not to Btrengthen 

the arguments from nomenclature connecting Gu-mn with 
the Guchen-Turfan region. But they do not weaken it: until 
a preferable alternative is found, the atlribiiiion of Gu-zan 
to the Guchen region rciaina its philological probability. 

This probability would be enhanced if we could tind in 
the same general r^on place-names jdentihable with some 
of those which have occurred in our extracts. Tlicae are 
Dro-dgora, Ltafi-yor, KJiri-hfog, Soft-sna^ iSi'hiri and Bran* 
Tho first namefl is not stated to he^ though it must be 
agreed that it probably was^ in the Bm-gu country, 
Ltaii-yor seems rather fiuggeslive of north-eastern Tibet—^ 
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for the Bj^kble yof^ which recurs in the tuame of Gtsc^nam- 
yor in Mdo^amndp may be a word of that region^ meaziiiig 
" caim or boundary mark ” of etonpa: thb, however, is 
indecMve, since the Bvllable may he a Tibetan addition to 
the nuniess^ or may be of non-Tibetan origin, or the name in 
its entirety may have been bestowed by the Tibetans, But 
Son-sna, irLere the General Khri-hbriO, returning from Drah, 
in the Dni-gn countiyT and ^ningering outside"" (sc. of 
Tibeth held the ** summer assemblage ”, might very w'ell be in 
the Shona-nor depreasion, hetween Hami or Pichan and the 
Quruk-tagh mountains. Also the Si-^ir mountain, mentioned 
in the document M.l. xxhi, 009 p* SlS)^ in connection 

with the Dru-gu country, is likely to be the Smir-tug ” of 
Andree's Atta$, and in fact to be the ** mountain of Singer 
wliich lies north of th^ western part of the Quruk-tagh 
and may have been on a route from the Lop-not district 
to GuchexL, Pichan, aud Turlan. That in all times there 
was regular communication biitween Lop-nor-3han^shan and 
the Gueben-Turfatt country is patent from the historical 
particulars cited by Cbovannes and Sir A+ Stein^ as well as 
in other ways.* If these ideutideations are sound, then 
quite possibly Dra^ may be Taranchi, which Sir A. Stcin^s 
map places south of the Bcjgdt>"lwna motmtalos, Tarancld Lsp 
no doubt, simply Turkish taramhi “ land-cultivator where 
the cAi is the common suifix (Vamborg, Kuilaftti Bilik, pp, 5, 
2S2. To a Turktflh local name there can be no ob|ection^ 
since the country had known a Turkish overlordship during 
a long period commencing about a centurj' previously. 
Lastly, Khrt-bkia was probiibly identical with the lake 
Khri- &o, which, acx^ordLng to a Bon liook^ lies between the 
kingdom of Ge-sar and Tibet. Thi« h, perhapa, the lake 

^ Far the trequen?^’ ol mDunUia nhttiH tiHAnin^ mDroly the ** roounUin 
af iDch uid BUch a placa"' (uiiLtha name mppUc# no doubt, to athirr Lo^rge 
CULtiirmi foaturffli), s&e CnnwKy, i?t Karukoram, pp. l72, 297, 

* In thfl pu«i£p> qoatpd from Um Chinese by Btwheh in JR AS., llifl2, 
p, 4CH. the Tibetarv tlag epeaki at " eno drHrt only, which honwiinen can 
canlrr fcorm in Irti dnyji'^ u- the htsst iippro4^li to thin frnen 

Tibeuii leriten,'. 
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Bagmsh (unlcrsa it ia th^ Khri^blor, or XoJco-nor as seoma to 
be iodlL-ated by tlie Tibetflu Geography translated by 
Wa 3 siliew(St. Petersburg^ 1895+ p. 55)); and Khri-b^i^-ktiT&nK 
^*the Khri-b^oa city/' will be either Kamahalir or Korla or 
Bomc other place in the region of that lake. 

The identification of the Dni-gu coimtry with the Gachen- 
Turfan region seefna, therefore^ highly acceptable; and, 
since the region at the period in que^ion wan still under Chinese 
government and did not pasa into the handa of the Uigurs 
until the middle of the ninth centnry„ we have a further 
chronological proof that the original application of the name 
Dru-gu was not to the Uigurs. That at a later time, w'hen the 
Uigurs became dominant m the regiou^ the term was perhaps 
applied to them by the Tibetana ereates no difficulty. In 
nomadic Or scmi'aomadLc ^Isia the ethnic names seem to have 
two altcmattvc dcstimea ; either they cleave fo the people 
who originally bore them, in which case they w^andcr 
{c.g. Tokhari+ Turk, Muglml) over the map ; or they become 
attached to a district £e,g, Tokharistan+ Turkestan) and so 
apply during different periods to different auccesaive popula¬ 
tions. The Tibetans, who in Chinese Turkestan appeauied bte, 
probably derived the term Dru-ga from the people of Shan- 
shan and Khotan. Originally it may have denoted not only 
the people of tbe Guchen-Turfan area+ but genera! I 3 '' the less 
civilised tribes of tbe whole Tien-shan region^ including the 
"AVn-sun" of the Chinese* Possibly tbe name may have 
come to Khot^, along with some other impressions, from 
the Iranian sphere and may be ultimately identk'al with the 
druj or the Sanskrit Drnh-^iif meaning, perhaps, original ly 
" deceitfulhated " foreign ", “ barbaroue ”, and 

applied to a people on the north-west of ludia^ The Drug- 
ciin, interpreted as the Little Drtig-gu ", mav have been 
originally the ** Cun Dru-gu Whether this name can be 
equated in part, to that of the Tn-yulk]-hun (stated to be 
the name of one of the early kings), I must leave to 
others to determine ; but it certainly seems likely that it 
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wfta appli^ by the TibctiiM to “ Dru-grti ” connected with 
the countTy, which seems to be the Drug cor, Driginally 
Shan-fllian. The relation of the name Dru-gu to that oi the 
Turks, with which Professor Pelllat has reasonably connected it 
(J^,, 1914, li, p. 144)^ remains Bomew'hat obscure: Twrt ia 
said to have been a Acfinc/'shaped tnouutain. Is it ccTtain 
that the Chinese Tu-tine docs not represent 
rather than TUrk ? 

The Dru'jii and 

In this connect ion it is impossible to avoid a reference to 
that most widely spread and most wonderful popular Epic 
legend of Central and Eastern Asia, the Ge-sar story, first 
made known in Europe by I. J, Schmidt'a translation from 
the Mongol under the title Die Thatcn Bogda Gesser Chairs (St, 
Petersburg, 1639). Besides being familiar to the Chinese and 
Manchus, It exists also in a Tibetan oral tradition, partly made 
known in published editions and tnmslatjons by the bite Dr, 
A. H. Francke, who baa also edited a Western Tibetan (oral) 
version in full ; a Burushnski, aUo oibJt form of it is being com¬ 
municated by Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer. We have previously 
(FestgcAe i/ermoun Jacobi, p. fi5) had occasion to remark that 
a non-legendary Phinoiii Ge^$ar is named In the Khotan 
Annals f and a similar observation was made by E. 
Schlagiiitw'eit concerning the (otherwiflo iinjuformative) 
references to Ge-sar in the Life of Padma&ambhava (p, 522 
of Die LebcTi^sehreibiing con Padma Samhhava in the ^lunicb 
Academy Abha^iidtnngcn^ 1903), But we do not resHie 
the significance of thia fact, until we reflect that such 
A reference carries buck the question of Ge-sar and hia 
story to a date far anterior to our other knowledge 
of it. Even if we ignore the date of the Khotan king^ 
who is stated to have married a daughter of Phrora 
Ge-sar, the actual statement in the Annals is nut later than 
the eleventh century. In fact, however^ we have an earlier 
Tibetan text which identifies the kingdom of Ge-sar with 

^ p. 5S0, 
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the Gnj-gu (=: Dru-gti}, T\m b m adtoant in verse, from the 
natiire of ite cooteots obviously quite carlj, of the achieve- 
medt^ of the Tibetan king Mu-tig-btaan-po {c. 800), son of 
Khri-sroH-ldehii-htsaQ; it occurs in the Effyal-jj^ki-bhi^i- 
thah-^i4j ** ProootincetueDts codcemidg kings Iwuig the 
second part of the the 

welJ'known " Pronoimcements of Padmii[aambhava]", a 
work of probablj the tenth ceatiiry a.p. j and it is quoted 
at length in the introdtictory Index volume to the Saar- 
tbafi edition of the Bknh-hgyur (fol. lio 7, sqq.)* where the 
lines read as follows {foL 22£f of the Padma xylograph shows 
aina!l variants) 

IT. byaii.pliyogs.Gc.attT.Gni.gu.Mugs.pa.yafig 
bar.du*bkah.hJdion.hyuii.naa,bsdo,ha.Ia g 
HTm.po.Odofudinnr.Bod.kyi.dmag.g-yos.naa g 
Gru.gu.yul.gyi/On.du.yAn.chod.la g 
Bod. kyi .dmag, dpun .sbra .nag. phab. nas, ni g 
yuLbrlag .mi .raams. Mon .gyi.sn Ja, bakyal g 
khyim .nikliar .ilon ,g 5 *i ,sa. I A. bt>ofi{d ?). ims. kyafi g 
}"Lil. du t mi. fian. bsten. pa. sun. phyuh. ate g 
spa. bkofi.ded .dpon ,ynj *h(ui)khar,htsho-bat, b^ag g 
Gm .gu. Ge.sar. Bod. kyi . bran.du.pliyug g 

*'Tbc Gni-gu Ge-sarp residing in the northern quarterp 
having until then in resentment at commauds, shown rivalryp 
the demon Red-Face army of Tibet was sent in motion. As far 
as ^Ofulu in the Gru-gu kingdom the urmy forces of Tibet 
set up the black tents and escortc^l the people, divorewi from 
their landp into the Mon terrStoty. Though given a home 
town in Mon territory/ they were discontentedp relying upon 
evil men in the country, A terrifying Jeader (Jd-dpon = 
BfifihtjvSJui) being posted to garrison the countryp tho Gm-gii 
Gc-sar gave hia submisaion as a serv^ant of Tibet. 

Le, ^mung the Miiim, b nan^TilvlAa peOplo. unEifill^ uaoclAt«l iritJi 
thE pjin* of Tibet ftHfl th* luircr HiiniilViyA. IW tbn 

&bifllicwrp EiHE Le^iLihemhr^ih»H^ C^lnamKr^U, p. 32ft; 

LftUfer, Bum tmA po, pp. M nqq.; A. H. Fimnck^ A 

of W Mimt TiUi. v?>l. i {iadex). 
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From thm extract it will be siecti tbi^t tbc ^hicti is 

being edited entire elsewhcrOp oontnins particulars of much 
veridimilitude cQaceming the king 3Iu-tig-btsan-po, the patron 
of Padnuiajiinbhflva, far diilerent from the meagre notices 
in Inter works such as the 

The association of Ge-s^rwith the country of the Bru-gu 
ifi not a easnul idea of the panegj'riftl of Mu-tig-btsan-po, It 
is current in the Eon literatme^ where the kingdom of Ge-sar 
is regarded as being in the north and separated from Tibet 
and from China by stand-deaerts. In spite of the sehematli^ic 
and fanciful features which appear in the geograpliical notions 
it is clear that the Tibetarw generally place the realm of Gesar 
precisely where we have found the Dru-gu, We shall, there¬ 
fore, reject the statement on p. 22t of Sarat C^dra Daa" 
Til>etan Dictionary that Ge-sar was a powerful king ruling 
in Shensi in China. . , ^ According to some authors be lived in 
the seventh century a.b,” in favour of his other statement 
(p. 845) that PArowi is the name of a country situated to the 
nortb'cast of Yarkand and north of Tibet. . , This country 

in the sixth century is said to have been imder the rule 
of king Gesar 

It would be inadvisable to lay any stress upon any part of 
the personal riomendature of the Ge-sar story'^ since this 
varies in the diiFerent versions. But the general lines of the 
storVj a journey to the east on a friendly visit to China, a 
journey to the north into the country of the Turks, a combat 
with the “ Tangiit chiefs, who are in aUiance with the king 
of Khotan, are not inconskteiit with such a gcograplUcal 
sitimtion as ivc have conceived. Moreover, the subjects are 
in part such as accord with the peritoi which w^e have in view^ 
say from a.b. tXX)-80D: more especLdly the question of a 
Chiiieso wife, a matter of international rivalry in at least the 
earlier part of the period* seems signiGcont In regard to the 
original historical setting of the legend, ilore generally 
still, we have in th^. fall of the old civilisations of Kuca and 
Turfan, overwhelmed by the comparative barbarism of the 
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northern tordoa, the same favuiir^ible ground for tlie growth 
of a popular epic* ba«3ed upon luicoirLprchendefl tctoiniscenees^ 
wLieb existB in the cages of the Icgentls of Priam, Brutus^ 
and Arthur. 

However this may the meaning of the expression 
Phroni Ge-flar Gosat of the City ” seems certain. For the 
alternative form kArom haa in Tibetan regularly the meaning 
of “mart** or “toim “ and in the C^sntTal Asian doenments 
we have frequently found it in such exprea&ionfi as Sla-ffu- 
khrofiif throm-Xub-cAed-j^, khrotn Kva-cu Si-wn ; la the year 
741-2 the Tibetans^ after capturing the Chinese city Ihr- 
Lhm-hvijan, inflicted in ^h-tsal of ?^-don a great defeat 
upon Klirom the Btsan-po himself being present 
(t'hroaicle, IL 232-3)* It seems^ therefore* likely thnt 

Khrotn though it was afterwards regarded as a countrv, 
was originally “ the city ”, meaning the great city or tnetro- 
polis <of the Dru-gu)^ whether tlus wag Gucheii or Turf an or 
Karashahr or some other, and it became in popular talk 
the name of a country'm the same way as Home became Rnan 
The Tibetans, however, seem sometimes to distinguish between 
** Fhroiu or " KArom and Gc'sar : for iniitanee, the Eg^l- 
rahs (foJ- 21 ti 6) speaks of the/otir Muga, of India, Gie Stag-gzig 
(Tajiks), Ge'gsar (tJe’^r), and Khrom (Sg^-giir'cAos-i^- 

Ge-^mr-dmag-ffi-rgyaL 

po, Gzugs-mdz^^Khrom-gifi-rffgal-po, Id^hi^on . . ,)* and 
in the Bon (schermtlstie) geography, there is even mention of a 
range of mountains separating Plinjm from Gc-sar. Is it 
possible that we have here a reminisceiice of the distmetiou 
between the two kingdoms of “ Anterior Chu^shib (Tnrfan) 
and " Posterior Chii^shih ” (Guehen), separstedt aa in fact 
they arc, by a fnouutain-range f 

What then la to be said of Professor Pelliot's convincing 
suggestion of a connection between PhrQm (fii-fm) and Rmte 
and between Ue-mf and Caesar {JA.^ 1914, i, pp. 498-9 ; 
1923, 1 . pp, 83^; approved by Dr* Laufer, SiniH/ranibd, 

pp. 4H3b—7) i The gy'llable pfom cjartainly cxicttrsfi otherwise in 
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Chbicae Tiirkestan, auA I can only conclude that the alwa>-a 
tmhappy nonicnclftture of thiit regitm haft provided iis with 
two* if not thiw, f3(A}mwiir. Ge-mr may be a dynastic title 
(like Po in Knca] ; the Kcaara {Ki-sa-lo) traced by 

Profe^r lAvi {BEFEO. v, p, 283) seems not to belong to 
Chinese Turkestan. 

In any case, however, a connection between the name 
Dni'gu and the people of the Guchen region seemjs to ha’^ie 
been made out. By the Tibetans, who came late upon the 
scencp the name must have been received from their Turkestan 
neighbours. The Khotanese, when invaded by the Tu-yu-hun 
from Slian-shan (absorbed by that people, as we have seen 
in the year a.p. 445), applied the name to them also. The 
Chinese account of the history of the Tu-yu-hun b definite, 
and Professor Pelliot hM adduced (i//!., 1912, pp. 520-3 ^ 
1914, ii, p. 144 n.^ 1916, i, p. 122; T*<m7^-Pao, 1920-1, 
pp. 323-5) direct evidence for the equation Tu-}ii-htin = 
He, however, regards the name Ha-hsi as properly 
denoting mixed tribes of the north of Kan-su, and applied 
to the Tu-yii-hun frojn outside, by tbe Tibetans among otliere. 
What we have fuiggcated is that the Tibetans {who speak of 
a kingdom long after the overthrow of Tu-yudiun) 

understood by the term Rfi-ha the people of the Shan-shan 
itrea, and knew the Tn-yii-hunT who bad long dominated the 
Shan-shan kingdom, as Dntff-ctin. 

Tht Title Bogdo 

The title applied to "Cesser Chan*', was borne 

by Mongol sovereigns, beginning with Ciogis Khan: in the 
forms Poff-ta and Boff~do it appears in the Tibetan accounts 
of Mongolia (see the Hor-chos-byuiu edited by Hath, pp, 16 sqq., 
and the dictioiiaTie.«3), lb the Gbcheti area the title forms 
part of the name of tho Bogdo-Ula mountain, “ the mountain 
of Bogdo " or “ the holy mountain " (Klaproth, Spraekt und 
ScArift der Vi^iiFf p. 47), The designation may or might be 
Mongol; but the term bo^o must be far older than the first 
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appearance of tlic Mojifrolji in the viejni^ of Chinese Turkestan, 
if it wiw xts^i as a title by Khotan kings at lenat in the 
early part of the seventh oentuiy a.d. Several Khotan Ifitiga 
of about that period are montioned by the Chineae with 
DARiea ti herein the syllables Tlet-sAt^, — Sanskrit ]*tjaya, are 
replaced by the st'llables J^u^tn : these are Fii-tii-Hiun|?, 
hu-tu-Sin, and Fu'tu*Ta. The Chinese character transUtoruted 
Fu had in Torkestan during Tibetan times the pronunebtion 
(JRAS.f 1926, p. 516; cf. Karlgren^s .‘flutf^ioof L^ciwHSfy, 
no. 46), while thot« seems hardly to bo found except in traiia- 
literationa; other characters, however, with the value tu iti 
modern times are used to transliterate rfo {JRAS.^ 1926. 
p. 517). The title Bogila might possibly have been introduced 
by the Jiton-Juan, one of whose kings was, in fiict, iiamcfl 
Ffi(Bug)^'H (Ootdier, op. cJt,, i, p. 347); but in all 
probability it came from the Turks, since in the time of 
Hiiian-Tsang the king of Khotun " hud been aubject to 
the Turks" (AbeMl4miisut, flisioire de ia Villt: dc A'Ao/ob, 
p. 35). Is the title Bogdo then the BtigfUur of the Turks, 
which the Chinese represent by Ma-ho-tu (Cha^-aimes, op. cit,, 
index) ? This is pnma facte improbable, since Chinese 
ilo would hardly represent a syllable containing a u (or o) 
vowel. TfliTiethcr the word is Turki at all or. perhaps, a 
borrowing from an older population is a question for the 
philology of the eastern Turk] language, 

b. The Hot (Titres) 

Id the documents there ate rather ^quent references to a 
Bain-ticf-fftfi-tde “ * Good ’ Hor Hcgiment ”, We have already 
i'^BAS., 193t), pp, 287—8) cited one: wc have further— 

18. M, Tagil. 6345 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete; 11, 1 
(lamt) reefo + 1 cefga ©f cuiaive dhrr-enn script), 

Bsati. Ilor, gyi. ode. d b rad. Rgon, pho. iltepcat&! wrro). 

The (f6rad Rgon-pho (or old ?) of the Bxnfi*Hor rogiment,'’ 
where ditfod is a military designation ptcviouslv noticed 

(JftdS . 1930, pp, 61,89). 

Apart from the regiment we ha\^ already eneountcTcd in 
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the c!ocijJni'nt& two tofereiicea to the Hor (1923, p. 534; 
lOSO, p. 269); And an tndividuAl Hor named Baifi-GsAfi-bvin 
(1928, p- 574), i.e, “ GAAS-byin of tbe Bui'i clan ” or " two 
Hors, Bail and Gsos ”, the foniier being tlie more probable, 
since a clan lutmc Bab baa been traced at Sa-cii (ibid,, p. 91), 
Further references are:— 

19. 51. Tagb, e, «i, 0019 (wood, c, 13'5 x 1 '5 cm., complete, 
hole for string at right j lU 2 of orflinary, cursive, dim-txtn 
script). 

(IJ >0 II Ni.roo.bagi.Bde.Rhye,lig.Hor.Kbeii,tin,t»e.[2j 
hog.pon, I 

" The Ni'tno-bng regiment; the Rhye-lig Hor Khcn-tib-tse, 
corporal.** 

ShyeAig is probably the name of a clan or of a locality, 

20. M. Tagb. ft, i. 0058 (wood, c, 12’5 x 2'5 cai., complete ; 
bole for string at right j 11. 2 of ordinary, cursive, dftU'Otn 
script, rather smudged). 

[1] |:| Ho.tso.bagi.sde | Snd.Hor [2J Na.gzigs | 

“ The Ho-tsO‘hag regiment; tbe Sfiel Hor Na-gzigs.” 

The Ho-tso-ldig (pag) regiment is several times mentioned 
(M. Tagh. a, iii, 002, ft, i, 0058, 0095 {JRAS. 1930, p. 55), 
c, i, 004, ii, 006). SiieJ is probably a place-name, since a Snel 
cor la mentioned in BBtau-hgyni colophons (Cordier, Index 
da Batan hg^ir, i (ii), p. ©5, ii (iii), p. 471). Jn another 
fragmentary document {.M, Tagh. <r, iv, 00149, paper) we have 
a reference to “ eight Snel Hors 

21. M. Tagh, c, i, 003 (wood, o, 10 5 X 2 Cm., complete ; 
hole for string at right; II. 2 of ordinary, cursive, dbit-atrt 
script), 

[IJ I: I Fror.iia.Se(o ?)Iju.iuh.gyi.mcbid [2]g&o[l] l.bfiJf] 

"Letter-petition of Ne[o fjhu.ijh in Hor” (or " of Na- 
ne(o ?)hu-iiih. the Hor ”). 

In Tibetan literature and history the Hor play, of course, 
a Very important part, and it only remains to mention that 
a " ‘ Good' Hor " is named in the Chronicle (11, 196-7), 
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c. The PHOi^KAa 

A Phod^kar man from Skyan-ro and a Phod-kai: [negtHiejit] 
have been cited mpm (1030. pp, 273), The latter 
recurs ia — 

22, M, Tagh. 0201 (irood, c. 14 x 1'5 cdgl, fragmeutarj at 
right I L 1 of ordinarj', cutaive, dbu-can aoript)^ 

>i I PLDd.kar.gyi.ada.Ska.ba.Klu 
*' Ska^ba Xhi. of the Phod-kar regimeat." 

Ska-ba, named m the B^^an-hfftpir (Cbidicrt ii (iii), p. S24; 
cf- also Grliikflredd, Lartiaismus^ pp. 49 and 56, and Laufer, 
R&tmn drier Tibetischm Konigin, p. 131), was eomaected 
with Bog-ynl, and was certainly m [north-}eastem Tibet. 
Since Skya6-ro belonged to the flame region, and sinee the 
Thod-gar mentioned by Cordicr (op. cit.* i (ii), p. 33), belonged 
to Spyi-IcogB, which also was In the north-east (see JRAS^, 
1927, p. S23)* it ifl highly probable that tlie Phod-kar people 
inhabited that quarter i and this fact ia of eome importance 
in regard to questions connected with the Tokhari. 

The natne Pkod-hir or Thod-kar, although not given in the 
Tibetan dictinnarLCS, occura sometimes in Tjlietan literary 
works and documents. Thus in the Rffy<il-riibs‘<fml-hahi-mt-lof^ 
(India OIBce copy, foL 4) the mother of Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po ia said to have been Tahe-spoO-bsa Hhri-ma Thod- 
kar, where the last tw'o syllables probably denote her race, 
while Tshe-spoft is a district natned in the Rffi/ai-paM-bJi'Qht 
ihan-yig, foL 216. 1, In the Life (tenth century) of Padroa- 
sambhava and generally in the later literature (e.g. in the 
Dpfig-imimdjm-bzait^ edited by Sarat Candra Das^ see 
Index), the name Tfta^r, TAo-iar, Tkod-dkar denotes the 
historical Tokhari of the west. 

The existence of the Phod-kar or Thod^kar of the cast 
docs not, however, require to be proved by such evidence aa 
ifl set out abo%'c. For wc have definite statements of the 
Grecka as to the existence of a mountain district Thagomos 
and a place Thogara on the route to the then Chinese metro- 
jwlifi; and Professor Hermann in hia highly instructive 
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TTork, Die alien Scideneimssen ^uisehen Chhm mtd Syrtm, 
i (Berlin, I9i0), has identitied the fonuer with the Richthofen 
range und the latter with the city of Kan-cn {see the map); 
also a place named Ttaugara, which tnay possibly currcHpotid 
to the city Thogara^ is mentioned ui a Saka-KhotanJ document 
of about A,j>, 800 (rim medieval Zhcunnents from Tun-huongt 
by F. W. ThoiimH and Steu Konow, p. 148). Seeing that we 
have early statements by Chinese authota (see Marqinutp 
pp. 201-S; Chavanneia in Pao, 

Fraiike, Zur Kenntniscler Tiirkvolker und Shgtiun Zcii- 
Italo^iem (Berlin, Abhandhngm, 1904). pp. 14, 20) to the 
effect tliat some remtiants of the Ta^yuehn^hi had remained 
beliind after the flight of the latter to the west in c, 165 b.c,. 
nud hod been active in the general Tegion to which the mount 
Thagouroa belongs^ it is hani to resist the conclusion tlmt 
the Pliod-kar of our documents are in fact Thogari or Toth ad; 
in which c^iae there can no longer be any question aa to the 
original name of the people known as the “ Ta-Yiieh-chi 
Aa regards the Chinese name itselft it U unsafe for a non- 
Sinologist, more especially after so much controversy, even 
to approach the subject. 

\4iA 1931 . 

PosUcrip. 

In support of the above (p. 831) suggestion that Ge-^r 
{Kcmra) was a dyuaidic Dume, I may refer to a colophon 
verse appended to a Saka MS. of the AlaiYre^-iSamiVi* Our 
deeply lamented friend and colleague, that great scholar 
Ernst Lcumann, has edited and translated it (p. 152) as 
follows :— 

Fhar^ta Yaaiphast^ parstc phje handsa-pfira Koysar-kuba 
a^’arl Punabh&dre hivi cu kida bryicye ha'hso 
“ Pharsavata hat das Ysanibasta vcranla&st m 
schreiben [= hat Atiflxag gegeben, cine Abschrilt dcs 
Ysarpbasta horKustellea], aamt {ihien) Sohnen^ aus dem 
Kaisergeschlechl (gtammend) , + , ” 

sa 


JAxb. ucToaES 1931. 
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The translation in general 1 am mot in a position to oontrol. 
But it seems obvioma that K^sar whatever its origin (and 
Leiicaann in hie note refers to Professor Lilders* discovery of 
kal^ara in the Kharosthi Ara inscription and to the Kemr 
Saga) cannot at the date of the MS. m^n Caesar or Kai^r* 
and that it must be the actual dynastic which we have 
conjecturedv No doubt, Leu man n has conclusive reasons for 
regarding PAaf^[tu]fo as feminine; otherwise it might have 
been the name of a possibly dbcoverable king. 

Could the name bo related to the Bar»-Mg of the Orkhon 
inscriptious (ed. W, Thamsen, IndoK} ? Could tho “ dogs of 
Fu^lin ** (CbavatmeSr op- cit*, p* ICft)# which came from Tiirfan. 
be dogs of PArom in the sense of Turfau ? 



New Texrs from Jemder Nasr 

Bt S. lh4XGl}ON 

^HE following tablets were excaved by M. L. Cb« Watelin 
in tUc course of two weeks’ intenaive work at Kish in 
tbe spmg of 1927. See Oi^ord Ediii&Hf qf Ci»»«/orm Tata, 
vol. vii, for abbreviations. 

0 ) 

A small fragment U now jobed to the left edge of 
W . 1926, 574 = OEiCT. vii, No. 88, Thb fragment shows that 
Obv. Col. 1 is the first colnmn on the tablet, dnee it has the 
smooth left edge. The text now has 





Ko, 88 is a list of personal 

In Ibe 4 the first sign is No. 219 of my list. The first sign 

m line 5, jobed to the numcml. begins with three horbonta] 
strokes and is new. Ako the sign below it b new and can 
h^y be sign 212. MI.gig. In Ibe 6 the first sign is No. 96 
of my list, ioilowed by a new sign somewhat like the unner 
part of APIN. sign ] 25. At the end b EN. 

( 2 ) 

Tlie followbg small duplicate of W 1926 lyjn — n 
of DECT. ™ restores «>me of the signs, in 
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t&blet I have miidc a continiioustextof theBevtii5eand Obverse 
AS the aigna appear on the tablet. in line 4 h clearly 

mtended to end the text oa the riglit aide of the Reverse. 
Sec Nos, 28, 28, etc., of OECT. vil, and 106+ 187j of the aign 
Ibt. This duplicate proves that my identibcation of No* 301 



in the sign list wae ^Hrong, The double fish sign 201 occurs 
oil this same tablet. Line 4, right edge, and to the left is the 
sign SUtiUR, Deimol, sign No. 227 ] EEC, 288, On 
page 31 of OECT, vii, the entries should be 


201a. 



IS antiiD’ffii, 


No. I9B, plus a small loop sign^ This 


2016 


I , $ign eUHUR, 30 Rpv, I, 3; 41 


I, 2 i and Hdv. II, 2 ; TS Rev. 11, 4 ; m Obv, 1. 3 ; 123 
Rev. 1, -1 i 31 Obv, ir. 2 i 27 I, 4 r 30 Obv. ITT, 3. 
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201 r. Sign 61R. 

In line 0 = JIo. 31 0b%% TI, 3, tbe restored text bos “ ton 
abeep, ISth d«T, for the sifa^^l * great shepherd ' See 
2?o. 113 of the sign list. 

(3) 



The sign in line 1 is a ligature of sign 340 and poaaiblf 
2 Mf, 391, or the unknown sign 408. In favour of tid + 346 
is ie — 346. 

In line 3 the sign 395 shekel, seems to be preceded by 
the unit 1 with four strokes. In line 2 the unit I has four 
slanted strokes, and also in fragment 1, line 3. This is not 
sign 443, nor the barred form of unit 1, see 438. I do not 
know any similar modiheation of the unit in epigraphy 
In Col. II, 3, Ugir-gat “ chief minister ”, On the form of Ugit, 
see sign list 397. 

( 4 ) 

Rev. I, 1, bos 4 ligature of two signs. Tlic second port is 
apparently the earliest known form of MAL, Fata, 674, 
or is it REC. 259 ? Rev. II, 2, KID (268)-d (385*)nSi^. This 
is the oklest lorm of sag found on the J-N. tablets. See 165. 
The sign maj’' be KA. 167, but see the statement of forms 
KJD-SAG, under 26^ The forms of AB (Rev. II, 1) and 
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NUNf R^v* U. 3, fire slightly ditfercnt ftitm the cegubr J^ST. 
fanna, S72 and 29. The fir^t sigu in Rev. II, 1, must be SAL, 
dctcm. before woman's name. Cl. 300. Here k found at the 
end the sign KAEp iu, not found before tt J-N, K.Pr. 
^^En-itb-du {?), 



1924p 445 A, was published as No. 193 + 104 of 
OI2CT* vii. To this fragment has now been joLued a new' one 
which carries a few signs on the back. This is a sign list, 
origiimlly in eight eolumnSp like 1934, 445 B, each column 
having about twenty lineis. The Obverse is decided I j' convex 
and the Revejise perfectly flat. There would be about 100 
lines oa the tablet. The Reverse in a summary written near 
the midibe^ the surface being otherwise entirely smooth. 
Of the Hummary there renmins only 60 + 30 + 3 i.e, 
+ ■ ganiieiita+ Cols. thereforep contained names cf 

gnnnenta. Then follows S ? The sign does not occur on the 
Obverse. Cols, VI-VII have words with postfix 301 followed 
by a list of words with postfix 327 416, 1 take 301 for KA, 

nin, a cup. The sign corresponding to 301 on the Fara texts, 
Deimel, Sign 503, boa the figure for 1 turned in the 
opposite dlrectioQ at the rights and occurs as a postfix in 
a list. \oh ii, 57, Col. IV, Wth mnffu-gol “chief priest 
and determ. 327, cf. J^N. 178, II, 2, and ibid.. 
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W. mi, 446 A, 



0 ^ 
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DD 
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L 3, lid 327— Se. Signs SOI anil 327 are dearly synonjuus. 
Cf. i«re-i!iiB—301, Col. VI, 9, Adth iMf-if-iiiin—327, VIII, 3. 


(6) 

Of more interest is W, 1928, 445, B. A and B doiiiV belong 
to the same tablet, as I cdojeotured when they were catalogued 


W. 1029, L 449 B. 



jrti 

.tA*4 pMH 

fvff ja- 
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in the Museum. B is an almost exHet duplicate of the later 
Fara tablet^ VAT, 12587 = Deimd, Fam^ iij 64+ Hence in 
order to mrtore the shape of the earlier J-JC. original 1 have 
completed the columns at the bottom^ It is extremely 
important to have bo ancient a sign list and a Lat^nr duplicate. 
Tliree fragments have now been added to this tablet as fir$fc 
publiBlied in OECT. vii, 194. CbL IV, 8 = Fara 64, iv, 9* 
proves that signs 385 and 3856 are rzHftr 152 of the Fara 
sign list. IV, 2 = Fara, 64, IV^ Ij hns dw^nn a form of 
sec OECT- vii^ p, 4^ top, whereas the Fara test has GL 
In IV, 7, the sign is HEC, 458, and here without determ. 
dingir as usual with divmf! names m J^N. testa. This is the 
god Sham of Umma, see RA. 13^ 161, and adds one new god 
to the J-N. pantheon. See now Ct, 36. 3, II ; Poebel, PBS. 
V, 111 ; hi, Ip 

In the List of New Sigm^ the numbers at the left refer to 
my sign list in DECT. vii. 


List of New Signs 


29. 


-my. Frug. 4, lAi-v, II. 3. 

See SyL B, CT. si, 16; «, 63-4. 

m. 


Ligature with <n. Frag, 4. Rev. 1, 2. 

616. 


Frag. 1,6 = OECT, vii, 88 ; i, 5. 

1256. 


Fmg. 1, 6. Ligature with 96. 

165, 


Frag. 4, Rev. 11. 2. 

2016. 


Frag. 2, 4. 

2126. 


Frag. 1, 5. 

212c. 

efe 

Frag. 4, VII, 4, with (Hjstfix 301 ; viii, 9, 


with pustfix 327. 
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250t, 

© 

Efef, Fara Flag. 6, IV, T. 

mb. 

CP 

1 Frag. 4, B«v. I, 2. Cf. {^Tl = <S:T 
RFC, 259. 

2996. 

1>- 

S*:. Flag- 4, Rev, If , 1. 

3096. 


Frag. 8, I, 12. 

332. 


Frag. 6, II. 7. 

3656. 

i 

cHTe. Frag. 6, IV, 8 = Var, Fora, it, 64 f iv, 
9. ^ . But (1^,(1, Del. Per. ii, 130; 

No. 3356. On the otbor hand, ^ * No. 
365, really appears to be 

301. 


Frag, 3, I, 1. See 346. 

397. 

[jm 

EII!^ (I^). Frag. 3, II, 3. 

404. 


Inserted in 430d, Var, Fara, U, 64 ; iti, 9. 
— ^I!!- Apparently J-N. 

4276. 


Frag. 6, Viri, 8. 

4406. 


Frag. 6. IV, 4, inserted in X. UD-R. 

Var. Fara, ii, 64 ; iv, 4. 

430e. 

fc3> 

tT inserted in X. Fnig, 6, III, 9, Fara, 678. 

430tl. 


See 404. Frag. 6, III, 10. 




The Pronunciation of the Formula of the 
Muhammadan Declaration of Faith 

a. ftschek 

rjlilL formula of the ^fiihammadan declamtioa of faith 
or, more exact, (1) 

,iii ’j j-'j y '-Cii (j) VI ill V y iiii 

wli&n recited on more aolemri occaaioua^ b presumably mckstlj 
to this effect:— 


\4^h^da "fiffd ^ ^ * 'itdha {tra-Ya^^adu 

M ^fosulu-l^h. 

Such a solemn redution takea place : m the ad^n^ the call 
to the ^Idh {to which the ijabai the repetition 

of the sentences of the a^dn by the MusLinir who hears them, 
and the iqdjnnh, the second call of the notifying 

the oommencement of the praying ceremomeSj to the 
prescribed ^Idh, must be adjoined), in the ta^iAhiid, as is 
well known a fieries of reijgioiiR formulee, which form im 
integral part of the saidh, in severai parts of the burial 
ceremonies (in the al-nmiifit and the dti*d' ma^ml 

in other individual prayers in aefmona 

etc. (2). 

Cf. with regard to the mndht of the n of 'an 

to the I of fa, and the » of the aunBtioa of Mu^mtwtda» 
to the r of STbawaih, ii, i\i, Ihn WiA 

and Howell, | T50 ; the ortho|Esaphy of the fimiter number of 
the Korans; Sacy, Net, E^ir., viu. StG (following Danf^ 
and ibid,, Li, 35 Be<j., 40; Ibn aI-Jfl7,arT, an-Na^r 
/-f-yiVa’of (Damask, 1345), is, Tt ecq, (copied in an 


abbreviated form by Suyuti, It^n, ed, Calcutta VY'\ = ed. 


Cairo, 1279, i, > T ■ ) 3 


<S^ LJI jjlJi (^J , . * Ll*lj 
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THE PROSESCIATION OF TftE FOaStULA OP 


JV ‘'"i* 

.IJ'j ii W-.. » 

<iij I ^ <iXl j 1,1 jVI j» 1i-L* 

(3 jl—Vl i*f I UJLt tijj^ J*) i *4^ 

J^ti^ 1^ J**3 i jUfcfrVi a-Ia 

(J-*^ .*|jj— 

01 ^ ^ as Ijssj .Oji .ui ^ ^u^vi ji 

^\t c/}j )^ (j'j ;J 

‘ t' f V 

Moh, Ben Clietieb, art. Tadjtcid in E,T.f and cf. especiAllv 
with rcf^rrl to out formula the atatemcnt of Ibrahim al- 
Ba]QrI, Hd{Aiyah on Ibu Qafiiin al-^EzFB Path ai-Qanb (Cairo, 
1319), i, \oA, 18 seq,: 

tli-l d)Ji57 ^1 Vui V jl :!ii 'llu.1 '^, 

-m -m •* 1^ 

♦A » , ^tll J[r-e-ad JL^ ^ ^J\ 

^ llbt^ 

(in which} 03 U t€ be sccn^ the usi^imjlation of the n-—CKJCurrin^ 
twici>—in the recitation of the formuJa, h pmtippQi^), 

and the frequent form of writing A\ VI inatead of V 
In the ^ahvdah on inscriptior^, se-ala, pte. (see my article 
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" Zur Syutax d. muslLm, Btkcnntnisfomel ”, Islumici, iv. 
51T 8(K].). Htwever, 'alia instead of ’tni ia and 
fa.sutu mstoad of JJu^mmad^nt fasillu are not compuUorv, 
but only “ bettor " (cf, Ibn Yal^, jj, \ ‘AT, 8 iwq. : 

<>• i3 [^USl ^jfl] l^l^Sb 

•0’V jWb. ^ 

r*- 

Indeed, I mj-self Lave beard tbe adhan without these 
a sa i miT atioos in Coustantinople, Lane, d/annors and CuHoms, 
5th ed., ii, 83 seq,, baa Mo^mmadar rasooladddh, but on the 
other lian<l lie has aw Id ildha. He was so extremely exact 
that 1 feel sure he really hoard this. 

The dots under U in l^h (for Atlafi) and under t^r in 
Mu^mmadar^rasulii, m my transcription of the formula, 
show the emphatic pronunciation of these consonants. I 
have made a thorough investigation TOgarding the emphatic 
// Id jHfaA in my article “ Ziir Aussprache dcs Kamens Allah ”, 
Jshmiea. i, 544 aeqq. To day 1 am iiiso able to point to Moh. 
Ben Cheneb, loc. cit,, to Not. et Exir., ii, 32 seq. : 

•ii i,-i j VI r_;=aij <s '-ji .VII JUi- 

iiUI oljUl .A»J . ju 

■< 

^ [sic] 

(j 4*i Vi i jls jLr 

\j^\j jl Jj b A*:» *j|_^ 

bl ATjU.! 

and to Ibn nl-Jazari, uji-An^r, i, T > o, m. (tsopied again by 
Suyuti, //jHu, ed. Cale. YrA = ed. Cairo, 1279 , i, \To): 
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8j8 

V t iii ^ *^Uim jll ^ ^ 

JL" ^,H-I ^ ^ !5UI V \ Vt 

iS ^ ^ Kmi^ 

•oUj J\ 

In the same place Ibn al-Ja^f! mfonn^ us also that the r 
m connectioD with the vowels u and n is mostly pninciiincefl 

emphatically* for he continues iomediatcly after 
CxUj J\ {see again ako Sayutfa Itqin, loe. dt,) t 

\ LaLU^ jl <4^,-^1 Jl VIJ 

. JU-i)' .b jl ajL J dA3i 

Cf. Ibn j^Inlik, Alflyah, ed. Dletericii v. \*"\ seqq., with the 

codifncntary of Iba 'Aqil* and Moll. Ben Cheneb, loe. dt* 
also Mufa^s^, % Art, together with Ibn Yali* and Griineftp 
/nwfii, 66 [510] seqq. (To be annj the author of the work 
partly published by Sacy, d Extr., lx, I eeqq., warns 41 
ad imL : 

t^il U j j5Cj 1 jU>Ij t ]Jl iiJii 

^ ^ ■* 1- ^ *• 

Cf. also Wallinp ZDMG, itii, 623, Reganling the emphatic 
r in .\fabie see further FiBchcr, 2:i(r LaMre d. M^rokk- 
Arnbisch^n, 8.) 

Iti the Hidmjal al-idibn of Amanjit AHah (Calc. 1233), 
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the Arabic part of which is efltirely furnished with vowels, 
we find in our foitoulA over the V before re^tarly a 

iFKttWoA (thus: Presumably hen the 

well-known '^separated morfd" j1\) is meant, 

which is found in most numoscripts and editions of the Koran, 
being placed, as one of the tajwfid signs, over final long vowels, 
when the following word begins with hamtah. It signalized 
that a lento is to be observed in the recitation. Cf, again 
Ibn al-Jazari, an-AMAf, i, r\* seq, (substantially = Suyiitl. 
llqan, ed. CBlc. VtV seqq., ed. Cairo 1279, i, \ t ■ seq.; see 

also Tuhanawi, iJtetwmry of the Technicat Terms, ii, \lrto 
seq.): 


Cr-^ ajljC Ijji ^ 

V (Jf Oji- J 


^rj--JL 

L.#! VI jV 


, Jl- LI! (y^ii) 

ls'Sj ^3 I ; JJ j| uu {:^) 


jjifs ji L::.ij t(S| ^_jjf j 

Oj^. o' t> ^3 J Jty . 

Oj^_ o' ((jjHij) . aA>-lj ^^,3 
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ys'>1 ill ii^ 

4 » 13^1 (j^zU).^Lai^L_# 

U t Jjjl Lv : (J*A4illj)-(4)451 ♦ Llil 

(A=r->->).f5) il (PI 1 «l:^Li t l4j 

A,> tp. pb'p iii O'* pi pv All 

i>-* ‘ ^ (p (p*AH 

(J ■- j^ (|***^1 lJIj') .»,... (6) JAiI 

■d'i^ 

It is true the old Koran readers ** defined the qimniit^^ 
of this ^^nepamted 7ividd” diversely* Refer again to Ibn 
aUazRrl, op. land.^ i, r Vl, 7 ecqq. (on the whole = SnyStT^ 

ed. Cak. YVA, ed. Cairo^ 1279, i, ^Y\) : 

i.'4 (7)iii:;iii.Lli J JUj -j^iiiU 

4i 4]V Ap# JUi_j i 

^ Jlip £ <1?^cr—^ ^ J 

^*'LLl «iJL| JU, j 4 (0) (jl ^ i^ 

JSJ AjJi * j ^ 

<!al^ mX* jIaa. ^j 
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furthM torYi,#./.: J y\ Jls 

uj' <Sj-^ jl (loj;jTJdl 

U(_^ Silj (u)[|;^l.j ^pj Lk-5 ll*ia^lj 
• S'*—3 ^ ^ (jjllij ill 

0* jj^ls tj—* Jib jjSUI I jij ; JSi 


uM U**^ (i 2 ) <JAC ijl 

IAh* 3-^ ^A#-lj <j?^<.^*1.1 (j 

3 j^j- jia-b 

ai y ,5ui LfA. JJJ j;; J.y3 

jj5l» U-* bt^* jhI i tA.ls fiA* jjj '^‘L ^ 


Cil 


iiilbl Jtij , :iUj LfA^ jjj jJ u* ‘UjjJb 

1 jl :(ii)j^i d 


'% ill ^ »^_j lb 

ii-^A ^ O' V b Jf (t5)L:;^jCc <«'jA 

*j ^ J£4j , A VI ^Jl 

3 I A. ^>1 j. ciOi J 'All 

Jhjul OgtoiiFft I &31 51 
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THE PROKOXCUTIOM OF THE PORJHJW OP 


^Is -U’JJJ J-Jj 

t ty 3 ^ y} L#jij t'jjLSjij 


*^1 ^ i±^ lJLj^ Cr* oJ^3 

also to et Ertr.^ ix, 87 etc. (Cf. regarding tbe 

** ^piUated madd ” aUo Sacy, Gmmtivdifc atabe^ 2nd od., 
ip 72p^ and Fischcri Pan] Haupt-Afiniversai-y A^oliime Oriental 
Etradie&, 397p and Idamica, iii, 51.) 

Howeverp Ijy the umM of aJL V the nutlior oi the 
liiddytil ahuldm may pofiAibly have meant rather the 

~X* = aJLII 4-4. Again, it m Ibn al-Jazctrl who 

informs us exhaufitively about this, namely op. bud. rt * 
5 eqq,j where ha expresses liims^'ilf as follows (of. again also 
Suj’utT. Itqdti^ ed. Calc. ¥Y^, ed. Cairo, 1279, i, \Y^^atid 

Tuhanawi, ib 


ijlj* Ale ** 

: J ^ ^3 . Alj^ "JaiJli 

.^1 VUI V V t4il VI 4l1 V 

■ ^ i /iJb U ^ ^ ^j3 Aj 

■d^'i jitj ■^'u\ jir, jil as ^ >• 
ty “V wljj . a'j 

4 u:^ Ji* . ^Ul X* LZluJ 4 JU j . ojli-lj 
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lJi> uut X. ^ ui: J oiijjt jiif 

.Ai'Uz^ j* ti 

'AIcj t\cjjl Xc XJ If'V jjl JUd 
^ V 1. j^Aii ^ j; J ^Ul jocj 
-^^**I. ’ ^ . tJli . ^Uil 

L5^ *y^\ L^j A) ^ Ji 

Aij , ^iU tiiJi j -djii Ljjjl j . jL 
Lc ijL^j aIsI V1 ^1 ^ Clj^l X< jij***^1i ^»UlJ1 
<3 (S3 ‘ 

ijj U tt iil V1 ^1 V *> a)_^ ui A-* 
Ia^ A^ tJii-l *t—^*|j t_ll—jl (Jljslj ! cJli . JiAlJl 
^33 Aij ..,,,. ! , (^-#^'^ t i 

‘ V V-j i Ji' J jJ! ^ui 
.^T; ^ ''> V, ^ 'rj:. V, V 

In any case it is to bo presumed that the Hidayat al-is!dtn 
by its ncgnlar writing aJI^ V wUhed to express an espcdal 
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Icngth^mng of tlio u of ^ to whioli iv great pcrliaps 

even mcKSfc accnrtomcwl. Ln my traoscriptioii of 

the formula I have taken this eapccial lengtlicmng into account 
by the writing "aitt " " . 

f bad ttlrcadv made the prneeding statement's when I 
received by the kUiclneas of Professor G. Weil in Berlin, as 
ft sort of answer to my abovc-mcntiouefl paper, Zur S)Titax 
der muslimisrlieh Jk'kenntuiRfnrmel ”,of which i had seat him 
a copV, the fase. No* 125 of the f^uibibliulb^k. PhntH-ii^hc 
Platter* t/ad TJmHeAriJietK fjeram^jt^jeben tvn der IjiutafiteifniHt 
Jer Premmehe^i Slaatsbibh'olhfk^ edited by himself, eontaining 
the nrfAda in the pronniLCifttion of n Tatar of Tobolsk- Tlie 
two fleateuceii of tlie jJioAmJo/ii run in it a* fnllo^ws:— 

nflo ito/ia Walltir Aihadu rtnna Mtihimniodar- 
rasuhiff/I. 

After I Inal Lurueil to Professor Weil for more detailed 
information aa to the aoiinds of the oil bis pnimoplione 

platoj he kindly me ibe plate Two colleagues, 

Professor H- Junker^ of Li-ip?:ig, and Professor E. Braunlkh, 
of Konigsberg, and I my&clf liateiketl to this plate m the 
Experimental Phonological Institute of the Jirst'named 
at the UmverBitj of Leipzig^ and we certified that the Tataric 
mu'adhdhm had filled the formula exactly os I have given 

it above—'thus with the emphnsis of fi in and nfr„rjn 

J and also with the cspeoial lengthening of the a 

of V before This supcT-leiigthenbig, which by the 

way was not only heard in the V of our ^iiAddoA, but al&o 

in that of the last line of the adhan, was in reality very con^ 
sidcrablc. (On the gramophone plate, IwaidesT could always 

distinctly hear the h of the pftu.^l forms of [and S 
had a aharp aecent on the p^i^nHUumJ} 
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I nbould be gliid if MuBlima who may happen to see this 
article would let me know to which pFonuDciatioa of our 
formula they ore acciatociied. 

K1331ARKS 

UJ It • numbtT of oiher Eirwnn^a, but I cannot dbooiia Ihcm h™, 
(e) Yariontj oE the lormula, na fannil iti oE the diverse ritEV 

and clHtwhrrv tthn addStian oE ^4 dSvJx V ■fter at the 

end fsf the Gmt ifOLcfier; (o^f) j iiislfiul of ; the 

inaerLion dE bddEe nr atoiply j inHcad of 

I muflt alao lEiavn ht'ie nnilianuawd. CL /ataMhni^ v» 
h7 

(3) Tcit {Tliw Moh^ 

otantially also the painJJrS tCKta mOntionod.J The«o nnd Ifao fdlJdWing 
dxamples ftre, of courw?* all l^on Emm the Koraii^ 

Tnit (aod parallcla) il ’ll* *’^>1 *dlf jl 

(5) Ttxt (and pajallrlH) it Jl *\k^ I *Jj?l k* 

(6) Tcit Wt liq^n {andTuhimawT) LUj i^LJ|» 

(7) Toil ia_3(, CdfTcct aw the two etlitionH of the Swalao 

/I^Rp ed. Colo, r T * I E5p cd. CoirO^ ip 1 I" Vj, 17. 

(S) Thui the apiMietiUy coTTBct, fl^Rj cd. Calc- 
inalCM] oE jL and <JjCl; wi. Cairo irmtead o( ^ jL, 

(D) TFxt <Jiij. Cortocl are the tvo Dditiona of the ifgdiii 
{10} 8« Tbn al-JaEarip op. land.p i, V T L ol. 

(11) Text U-M. 
tl2) Text 
(i3J Tost 

(14) Sea Ihnal-Jazati. Op. Sand., J,a V d. «i/. 

(IfiJ Sacy, jVirf, <1 b:, fiitr “d rejm. iMnld make nothing oi 

the tcnnmxia It really eignMctf ihe mahinf pwfble (nE the exact 

articulation of a letter by mcajiff of nlutr epcakillg)'^ 8ee ed. Cajcv 

rr-, tt): L±)j! 

Cj* Jj* + '^4 V-’ Ci^ 

(c<L Cairo wrongly CjIaJI imdead oE ^ j). 

I^ter on i% iigni^ca Him ply augmmtation of the kngihening*^ Thua 
in onr text and alao e.^. isd 8uroh LT| ^ ^ jfiTj jr—J 1 

ui'ix !> 

(IflJ TheCkiro edition of tJiiewOfkiaiiiaqc«aiblot^ me. 






MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

CORillGENDA TO MALAY AXD OTHER WORHS COLLECTED 
RY FIOAI^ETTA 

This is a (Mjatscript to review of Deel II of the Fec&ibundd 
of the ttoyal Batavian Society (19^35), which inoluded nn 
article containing two fiats of wordsi nniinJy Malay, extracted 
from Pigafettu'a work and edited by Heer C. C. F. M. Le Boux, 
who has done much to oorrect and explain them^ Some f urt her 
emendatioDS and expljinntiona are here proposed. 

I reproduce Pigafetta’s entries hi the spellmg of the aliove- 
mentioned article, with the number of the page hut without 
the al, a fri^, etc., which usually introduce them ; thi; editor^s 
Dutch cijuivalents are given* when ncec&sary^ in an English 
translation* and hb Malay words arc rc-spolt in the English 
way of writing Romanized ^laluy for the sake of ckaroe$s the 
Oriental words (which are MalaVp unless otherwise stated] 
are priotcfl m italics, and my own commeata are separated 
by a daah from the quoted extracts. 

(I) The Malay wurds cited in the following paragrapba 
are to be found in the usual dictionaries :— 

73. palpebre Cenin, ** eyclida*” — really brows 

73. gengiue Jsn^ “oheeka*” isi ? {isi " fleshy parts 

of tho hotly—gengine = ** gums the Malay for which 
is ; possibly Pigafett^ may Iiave miaheard this word or 
a copyist may have miscopied it* 

74. dito grosso do la mimo Jdun " thumb 

probably a mi.sheard ibu tan^n, literally mother of hand 
a common term for “ thumb Jdnn — , " nose*” 

80^ conqua C{ilunp(m:r ahcU “ anything 

that b emptied of its contents " (H. C. Klinkcrt, Nicuw 
Maletsf^h-N^iterlatid^ ff^cK?nfeiiAoei, Leiden, 189S}. 

S4. Si Kii ‘'yes''—can hardly bo the editor's fta (which 
I do not know in this ecusc) or his suyn, more fully sfrAuycit 
because m Pigafetta's spellmg ca = ka (or not «i. Nor 
would ka mean “ yes ”* Unless the word is not Malay at all, 
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it is 1-itiii^r as error for «i or iu {= ** ym '*) or else tlie 

meauing given U wrong. 

86, It should bn VC bceis poitiM out that in the two entric^s— 
(d) lionio kiiati deli (for daqui} yyiindmi rhiia hwun and 
(ft) dkdiaidare {proLaibly m\ error, ua the editor romarks, 
for ** desidetaTe ”) banumbau —^tliere has f>eeJi some dkloca¬ 
tion. The first Italian phrase should (tfcs lie says) moan 
^"man, get up from Litre but ban^junian mast have been 
intended to be its eijuivatent^ though normally it means 
“ to raisenot '"to ri&e ”* The relation of the remainder 
is still obfieiire, as the meatiiiig ** look at iis^^ (rather than the 
editor^s “ we are looking ”) for ptimlaruj kiin ijmnj seeituf to 
have no jsort of connection with the Itnbaii “ ilesidcram ”* 
Very tentatively I suggest hctulak kiln omnii, we desire/' 
uftc< l as an a ancil lary Iwfore a verb, 

88. proa assoN, " prow —the editor's cxplauatioTi of 
ri^5on fis a eorraption of the Javanese place-name Lasein, 
where ships were fjiiilt^ seems very faneifnl, a .4 does al^ his 
further suggeatjon that proa may represent p^aku, 
''ship." Aja the entry oeeunt between “natic” {ship) and 
popa *' (pfJop)j this seems somewlmt improbable. Clmrles 
Amoretti {Prermcr fiUiQur dii eto.p. Park, 

I im iXj, p, 351} has the variant iii/oiij which (if authentic) 
may represent kalum^, *' pirow/^ 

90. vermi que mangiano k naui Capiiti lofojf, " worma that 
devour ships— kapatuj^ "teredo navalU^'j for ioim see 
(HI). 90, 

92. rufo zaroan jkipioro — iwokan^ •p^nt/uroh, two synonyms 
for 'messenger'"* and the kind of messenger intendctl is 
aufiiciently iiidicatctl by Amoretti*s French equivalent 
trt/tquemiu (op* cit*^ p, 244), viK. a go-between in disreputable 
intrigues (Italian “ ruJFiano 

92. martelo palmo ro/6ci^{ — read martelo jtahfocol 
i.e, 6&i^ ** iron hammer." 

98. In the shorter word list no Italian words are given, 

Comufiw*—certainly Htn^ulikai, " water-melon ” (and 
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cicficfibi-d an siiph by Pjgftfetta) tint i-ombilci (which the eel!tor 
given OA u Moluccjia word formun^o 

Connitk^ii — though iippnrently applied to quite u 
dUIerent fruit, loc^kB like n corrupt ion of the same word^ 
unless indeed it in the just cited Moltnx^n Arord, plus cxii, 
coaoeivubly the 5falay (niiiL genenil Indonesbo) fca^u, 
'* Ai'Ood, tre*_\'* wJiicb Honietimcs iippear^ in the forin k(ii 
in the fbsterji psirt^ of the Indiau Archipc^lago. 

paufjfittfihi and bna piUt^unghi, ^'Ganida^s triiu 
and itfl fruit, which he eate' — Jtfxyd (and hmh) jmuA 
lilendly the "Zim^ihsir (or East African) niuniro tree (and 
“ fruit respectively)* a legendary tree growing in mid-ocean, 
the bjisis of w^hich is the double coqo-tiut of the Seychellea 
(Bkcatf Mahi^ Magicj pp. 6 - 9 ; Hobson-Jobaoiip VMi, pp* 
229-31^ s.v, CocG-cle-mer)* 

The Jlalay words thus far mentioned are all comoion 
form but like other languageij that have a wide range 
Miihiv b not the aame everi^where. From the fact that the 
longer word-lbt appears in Pigafetta^fl work jmt after the 
inention of the departiirp of hia flhip, the Vidoriii, from 
Tidore (in the il^folueoas} and his descriptimi of that plat-o^ 
where he met a Portuguese who had been for some time 
in those parts, the editor infers that tJie Ibt was compose<l 
thi^ie^ Tlmt may w'ell have been the case, but it is certain 
that Figafetta pieked up hb woidjs in several places and from 
various mfonuant!^, which fact no doubt partly accounts for 
the number of sTOonyma he gives. On pp. 74 ^ TG, there are 
three different equivalents for coco-nut ''"i attributed by 
him to (ft) the Moluccas and B^runai, (fi) I^uzon, and (c) Greater 
Java. The Trinidad, on w^hjch Pigafelta first sailed* brouglit 
from Siwiin a native of Sumatra, w*bo may liave fiirnished 
many Malay words k^fore he liuaHy deserted in the Philippines 
after Magellan^G (loath at Matan on 27th April* j52iL Aft^^r 
that the Trinidad and Ff^orm vUited B^runai (NAY. Borneo), 
and then, returning again by way of the Philippines, but by a 
different jfoutc, they proceeded to the .Moluccas and stayed 
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there abc weeks hefore Pigafetta left in the Vielma for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

(11) Tlie following characterbticallj Berunai Malay words 
were in all probability collect^ at Benmai or from the 
Beruiiai men who were carried away as prUonen:— 

72, ciglie juiTfli—eyebrows/^ 

72. mento aghai — aj^i^ 

74 colo tun dun, neck “ nape (oc back) of 

the neck/' 

76. c ano n Ciifu—should be oanc ” (it oconrs in a list of 
a nitna i name^j), koyok (in some sources written loiok, feutpik}^ 
dog," not exclusively a Benniai wojd^ but elsewhere the 
usual term is 

80 * sale ^ * * Sim—sim (in some sources loss correctly 
siruh, scraA)p “salt/' also occurs m this ^enae m eeveral 
other Indonesian languages ] but in Peninsular Malay it 
means a salt liek in the jungle to which wild animals resort. 

86, polpo —jtaJcxhti/avi^ “ cuttlefish ” (probably 

really " octopus which Ls one meunuig of “ polpO 
9^. Si owe—^perhaps “ yes (Tagalog oo ; a Philippine 

word, like the next one). 

94. tramStana Jmga —“ dortb '' (Tagalog 
does not occur in ordinory Malay, which has ttfum in tins sense* 
94. griego Vtura^ ** north-east ”—wi(ara has this tueaning 
in Berunai Malay* 

For the above-mentioned Berunai words^ see H, B. Haynes* 
** A List of Enuue-Mulay Wordj,'* Simit^ Branch R-AJS^ 
(1900)j No, pp* 39-18 ; A. B. ^MarshalL “ A V^ocabulary 
of Brunei MaUy*" ibid. (1921), No* S3* pp* 45-74 - J. C. 
Moulton, " Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay/' ibid., 
p. 75 ; S, H, Ray, “ The Lungiiagca of Borneo,^* The Saramk 
Museum Journal (1913)^ ifol. t. No, 1, pp* 155-96. 

(ill) The following are distinctively Philippine (not 
Malay) words and wens probably collected some whore in the 
Philippine part of the voyage or from captured uativea of 
that archipelago :— 
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72, fratollo dc qtiesto capattn ttoixadi, “ this one’s brother ” 
—Tagalog Ixtpatid, "brother,” mo^ "thjr,” jan, “ this.” 

74. riEO tfugax, "rioe,” — Sulu bugas, Bisa}*!! bogas (but 
Malav hSros), " rice (with the husk taken off).” 

78. hacqiia t«bi — Sulu, Bisaya, Tsgnlog tubig, ” water,” 

82. schiauo a Ztp»n — ^Tagaiog “ slaTe,” 

84, esscte ana medesima coea ca«jtaai . , . "to be the 
flame thing "—probably Tagalog kasi, “ thus it is *’ (Spanish 
" assi C8 

88. Non lo ho guala, 1 Lave not ” —Tagalog whIo “ is 
not.” 

90. gati ... ptichifi, " cats — Tagalog puss’, but also 
Dayak pusu ; not \talny, but not exclusively Philippmc 
either. 

90. vemu, etc. , . . lotos — ^Tagalog lotos, " teredo navalis,” 
sec (I), 90, 

90. hniuo <]b pcscare rNcrluoumV (for tnaiaoamt), “ fish¬ 
hook "— Sulu, Tagalog hiuil (bat Malay Jtai7) j mata is the 
general Indonesian (ineluding Philippine) word for "eye” 
and has many secondary uses. 

The Sulu words are from T. H. Haynes, “ English, Sulu, and 
Malay Vocabulary,” J, Straits Btoixch RAB. (1885), No. 16, 
pp. 331-84 ; (18B7), No. 18, pp. 191-239, 

Til esc emendations dispose of most of the outstanding 
diOiculties in the two word-lists, and go some way towards 
acquitting Pigafetta of anything worse thou a rather poor 
car and very unsystematic spelling. But there atlJl remarn 
a few coses in which, though doubting the editor’s explana¬ 
tions, 1 am unahle at present to suggest better alter¬ 
natives. 


C. 0. Blagdex. 
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gJLTPPLEitKSTAHV" NOTE TO THE AEtTfCLE OX THE KINGDOM 

OF KLZXUWAONA {/QUHS^AL FOR APRIL* mU pp. 427-0^ 

The city of Ti^miriga must be idcMitified with tlin dLmic&l 
SiricA, b (Edihad) mi Ice eaet of KomaQu an the site of the 
modern Kemerj ncoottliiig to KuniflJiy and Kiepert^ In 
nacordanco with Hittite arthographic usage Ismirigii etande 
for Iswiriga, that ie SinViV^ip and in the mulilutctl Hittite 
texts which I liave tnuiBiated in the ftnft nundjer of the 
flerw hkfitc €t asiiimgiie. (Oct., IHSO, pp. 4-8) it is connected 
with Quma-kliap “the laud of Qtimap"'ojf Koma^na (-jm and 
the Mitannian having the flame gTJimnmtiealfligjn(icatioii)^ 
iotci which hostile troops, apparently the Phrygians of Mit* 
or 31ida!ii, hatl inarched. The colleague of the gijvernor of 
Iflmiriga was Aksiya of DuggSma. Aiflsiya is “ the AisHimi " 
and the bearer of tho name mnet have come from .Mount Aisa 
which, according to Tiglath-pilcatT I (v, 73-7) was on the border 
of Qumani, while the dty of Arini was at tlie Foot <if it. This 
SESema to fix the pofiition of .^Vriuna^ the city of the Sun-goddess, 
which we gather from the liittite (and Egyptian) texts was in 
Kizzuwjidna. The llitlSte king states that he Idd under 
oath to the governor of Ismirigii “ the cldcns of Isiiwji 
oil the easteni bank of the hhiphratos as w'ell as the ehicrs of 
*^Maldiya”, by which it m possible llial AlLilaliyeb niuy Ijo 
meant. 

Diigg^ua, it nuiy hi* nolc'd, is con joined with Ari|Kias, wdiich 
I have long since identified with the classical Arabessoa. 
It tvaa in the district of Azzi which adjoined tluit of Samukha, 
identifitHl by Frofeseor Gumtaiig with SamoiHata, and lay 
south of jVrawanna, wluch niuKt be the Aranone of Ptolemy 
[Oj 7, 11) Ijotwecn the Taurus anil Samosata. The name of 
Zukhma whose " elders W'ero osHoeiated with those of Isuwa 
may be prciicrved in tluit of the Tokhma-su. In the treaty 
with Sunaseunis iv, 40-^) Zazlippas {JRA.% p. m), 
elsewhere wrilteii ZuLfiOippa and Ziiizilippip seema to bo 
represented by Zilappuna (JJcie. iv, 02)^ another form of which 
may pcjs^lbly be Zinztluwa (L 46j, The latter town was in the 
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CiJickti plain north of Sitliya or Soloi which, like Lamiys 
Of LatnoB and other porta on " the Bea-conat *' (ArOno), was 
in the hands of the Ifittite king. To the oust of this was 
Ataiuja, “ the district of Adana,Bepanitc<l from *' the 
country of tlio Hittites ” by the river Savri or Sacos, the name 
of which is prcaer^'cd in the motiern Savran-chaj. Here a'as 
Sorigjjs, too fnr to the south-west to be idontillable with 
Ismerjgn-Strika. Serigga was separatee) hy the SniTi from 
liuwana, possibly the Ijiwena of Sliulnianrsor which was on 
the road from Tanakun to Tursus. 

In JHAls. (April), p. 431, Tenneastjg " is ^ misprint for 
" Teriuessos 

A. II, Sayce. 

AUCH^Ii*<)|,00[.C!A.i* DISCOVEUJES IN THE HINCUKCSII 

An importiiTit archsological discovery in the Hindukush 
region ia report.e<l hy Sir Anrel Stein, who nn his return 
from his travels in Cliinesc Turkestan haa been able to inspect 
its site and the relics so far recovered. In the last days of 
Alay boys watching fiocka above Xaupur village, sonic 
2 miles west of OiJgit ennUmment, Bccidentnlly cleared a 
piece of timlier stiekiug out rrom the top of a small stone- 
covered mound, FurtJier digging done liy villagers laid liare 
a circular diambcr within what had l>een a Buddhist Stupa 
nr memorial tower, filk^l with hundrcls of small votive 
Stupna and relievo plaques common in Kuddhist ruins of 
Centrsi J Asia, In t he course of thi b " i rrcsponaible exca vat ion " 
a mass of ancient MSS. wjut laid hare. eloBcly pueked in what 
apprars to have Jx?eJi a wooden box. At this stage the digging 
was furtimatoly stoppctl by the hical authQritiea, and the 
MSS., as yet imdisturlwd, removed to the ollice of the Wazir 
o( Gilgit, 

Itapid examination by Sir Aurel Stein h.is shown the bulk 
of the nmnuBcripta to consist of Sanskrit texts wTitten on 
oblong leaves of birthbark of the Indian * I'othI ’ t.vpe, 
Aloflt of tiiese bundles of duly paginated folia are likely to 
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contiiiji BudtUiii^t ccmotilcal and the lite. In many 

of tliem the viTjting is of a t^'pe of Briihnii script familiar from 
maniu^cript Fcmains exca’^ntcfl at mined Buddhi^ sites of 
Chinese Tarkiatan. Otheta show an early form of the Brahmi 
writing known in Kaslunir as Saradn and once prevailing all 
through the hill-tracts in the exlteme north-west of India. 
PalcDographic indications in the oase of the formiT 
manuscripts suggest that some may date bauk to the sixth 
century A.B.* if not earlier. Careful examination by eom- 
petent spccialiMts may help to settle the approximate dating 
o( later naanuscriptfl and thus tho lime when the deposit was 
made. 

Of special interest is a ' Fotlil ■ WTitten in Central Asian 
Brahmi on paper. The use of t!iia rnaterial diatinetly indicates 
that the manuscript was written in Eastern TurkeiftatL The 
maniifacture of paper, first invented in China at the very 
beginning of tlie second century a,b. ^ w as iiit rod need there 
by the fourth century, if not before. 

The structural chameter of the Stupa and the filling up of 
a domed chamber witliin it with masses of clay mwkl Stupas, 
etc., exactly corresponds to wlmt is shown by Buddhist 
ruins of the same typo dating from early metlioeval times 
in Turke^n and w'esternmost China. The practice of placing 
large deposits of sacred manuscripts and other votive offerings 
in the interior of Stupas is curiously illustrated by one of the 
fine Buddhist pamtings on silk lecovewl by Sir Aurel Stein 
on hifi second Central Asian expedition from the cave-shrines 
of the Tlioufiand Buddhii4ri of Tun-huang. 

Tlie large nundjer of ancient mannscript^s diBCovored and 
thnir rcmarkEdily gndd preservation, due largely to the dryness 
of the cUroate, ami perhaps also to lingering rc55poel among the 
Hbidukush hill people for relics of tbeU pre-lslamio pa^^t, 
make this find at Gil git one of exceptional interest. The 
complete clearing of the S:t{lpa and of three sTunBer ones 
immediately adjoining and aa yet unopened awaits ananga- 
mente by the Kaabmir Durbar. It must be hoped that its 
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* Rc34?aToli and ArchJQological Department * will be able to 
liave the t^k carried out with AyAtematie care, and that the 
reprctdiiction and editing of the valuable materials recovered 
will be entriiHtcd to fully competent scholaca^ The publication 
of Eiimilar but far leoa abundant umnii^cript materials from 
Chinese Turkestan^ aod in a single case from the Peshawar 
District, which the late Dr. Hocrnle edited under the order 
of the Government of Indiap provides an adifiimble modeL 


VAIWIEAMANA 

In JRAS.:, 1951, pp_ 588 h* ^Ir, E, II, Johnston denis with 
tills wordp but overlooks my full discimion of it m the 
O^iasiaiische NF., iv, 19^7^, pp. I8lt 182 and 

figs. 23 c, 24 c and 35 c {in this articlei description of 
fig- 2, for rend 1 see no reason to 

doubt the conclusion there reached j that the proper rendering 
is "'powder-bos”; the box consisting of a bowl and lid. 
U&ttotnan*s hguro differs from the older examples only in 
its much more omaniental character. An a<lditionaI reference 
for is Surmn^ki i, 88. Tuta^ as a 

water-raising device (it is also an arehitotituml teruip beam 
should be translated welhswecp 

ANANUA K. CoOMARABWAfirV^ 


Hearty congratulations ore due to Profe^or 
Thomuflj who is n Vice-President of the Socict3% upon his 
election as a " Membrc d’Honneur ** of the Socidti Asiatique 
de Paris and ns a ** Ct»rreaponding Member of the 
Orientdini Uatav V Pm^e (Oriental Society of Prague). 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Foundation* FiGURcrgs and Offerings. By B. Doooijis 
Van BitREN. 11} X 8, pp. vi + 81, pU. from. + 20. 
Berlin : Hans SchoctJ!, 1931. 40 m&rka. 

Tho small tutelaiy figures buried beneatb the door-sill ia 
ABsyrinn buildings have always a buinan fascinatioD about 
them, such as one may feel stirring oven in modern 
when one passes a country cottage with a horseshoe f^n^h rme d 
over the doorway. In this book both Babylonian and 
Assyrian figures are diBcusaed and portrayed in excellent 
photographs, even the little clay dogs being included. 

CuxEiiDRM Texts from fiABVjxfNUN Tablets. Part 
XXXIX: pp. 10, pis. 50, 1926 (15s.) • Part XL: pp. 
9, pb, 50, 1927 (Ids.); Part XXI: pp. 5, pis. 50. 
1981 (16s.). By C. J. Gadd. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Huscum. X<ondon : Oxford 
University Press. 

Three volumes of omen testa in Mr. Gadd’a well-biowii 
rigorous hand are well described in the full prefaces. They 
are, of course, of great value for the lexicographer, and it 
is to these we ha ve to turn to find the characteristics of many 
unidentified beasts, birds, or fishes. The firat part deals with 
agricultural operations, rivere, and tho actions of birds; 
the second with small animals such as the MUS. DlAf, 
Gl/BlH, NA^ which may have horns, one or two tails, and 
may be red, parti-coloured, or yellow. Tho third part 
relates to birds and fishes. Altogether n miwt useful triad. 

B- C. T. 

The Basdlet of BiciiTEOL’SNEss. an Ethiopian Book of 
the Dead. Edited, with an EngUsh translation, by Sm 
E. A. Wallis Buikie. 8} x 5|, pp. xv + 140, pis. 67, 
London: Ltotac k Co., 1929. £1 Ij, (Luxac’s Semitic 
Text and Translation Series, vol. -rix ) 

Sir Wallis Budge adds yet another chapter to the history 
■of primitive ritnnl and superstition by his translation of 

OCTOSER 10^1. Jtir 
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Lefafa ttat cimDua Ethiopic phyjactm^ wMcb 

wrapped roiiDd the body of the dead on the day of bnriat 
enanred a safe passage to heaven. Sir Wallis Budge iti a 
highly interesting Lntrodnction traces the affinities of this 
Ethiopic work with the Egyptian Book of the Dead and with 
the writings of the Christian Gnostics. He shows ns bow the 
Christian eleznents were superimposed upoa the origuia] 
fonadation of primitive magic. The work ilaelf docs not 
make interesting reading. 1 1 pi umbs the very depths of human 
silline^ and supcretitioa. We aro gratcfuh however^ to 
Sir Wallis Budge for enlivening his edition with the wide 
learning and unfailing zest which he Infuses into overything 
he writes. 

It should bo added that Sir Wallis Budge has aupplementod 
his translation of Lofafa ^edek by yerBions of portiona of 
other Ethiopic which bear more or upon this 

work. The aixty-seven plates consist of photostata of the 
two 3 ISSp in the British Maaoum upon which the translation 
of Lefnfa Sedek is based, 

J. L. 


.4 Scheme oe Babyloxiah CHBOKOiX>oVj from tub Flood to 
THE Fall of NiNEVEnj with Kotea thereon, including 
Xotea on EgjptiaQ and Biblical Chronology. By Duscah 
JIacnaucuton* X^^ pp. lii + 189. London : 
Luzac and Co., 1930. 7b* 

This is the hook of a student who has read widely and well, 
and he deals with a subject which presents many difficulties, 
Hia authorities, whoao works are iudicated by initials (a tuo^ 
mconvenieut system), rim to the number of forty-three, and 
ofsenpy two pagea—a ta^ upon time and memory when 
referring to them. 

The ground covered by the author is very wide^ as iu 
addition to A&syro-BabyIonian^ Egyptian* and Hebrew 
chronology* the Babylonian calendar in its yarious forma is 
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deacnfaed and djscgssfd—for each little Babylonian state 
had its own set of tifolve (or thirteen) nsmes {^th variants) 
for the montha of the year, and these calendars are sometimes 
difficult to synchioniBe. Tho chronological tables themselves 
do not taie up much room, but the notes thereon occupy 
P*gw, and form a valuable and interesting portion of 
the work. I cannot say that Mr. Macnaughton’s system of 
tran^ribing the names will meet with approval, but that is 
a minor point—as is also his comparison of a nnmber of 
Sumerian roots with similar roots found m the Avesta; 
noteworthy if the compariflons prove to be correct, which 
I am inclined to doubt. He admits that the numerals in the 
two languages differ considerably, and, from my point of view, 
the pronouns ivhich he quotes differ considerably too, 

Hai'idg no theorj- of Babjdonian chronology of my own, 

I am ready to accept any sj-Htem of dates for the many rulers 
of the Babylonian plain in past ages as seems to bo reasouable, 
and accounts for the sj-nchrenisma which the history of the 
lahd dfiumndd* * 

This being the case, it is certain that all who have 
experienced difficulty in accepting, for instance, the exceed¬ 
ingly long reigns and consequent remote dates stated by 
Ber^us and other ancient bietorians for the dynasties of the 
earliest Babylonian kings (and tbla indudos the Babylonian 
cbronologista tbemsolves), will be glad if a really acien^c 
and acceptable explanation, removing the difficulties attending 
those impossiblo dates, has been found. In this respect we 
must congratulate 3Ir. Macnaughton upon hU work, for be 
eoems to have found the key of the riddle. This naturaUy 
depends upon the correct interpretation of the m, the ner 
and the iar, which atond for GO, 600, and 3.600 respectively' 
and naturally account for the high numbers and the long 
reigns, l^tead, therefore, of regarding these numbcia in the 
chronological lists as yeara, he eipiains them as being soconda 
of the zodiacal arc in astronomy. The following is his 
equivalent table (p. 22) 
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I MF ±3 1 * Pit 3p900 seoou^fi oi HTL. 

1 iHjr = ICr = 60C* „ 

l»i= l'= 00 « 

Tbii* when applied to periods of tinie, ** meant the ttme 
taken for the equinoctial points to preeess that distance. 
Taking the rate of procesdon ns per annum, 9 sara^ 

2 nem, 8 aos = approximatelF (581 3^eaLr$,” 

Therefore, taking the hrst Kish dynasty as an example, 
about si3tty-eight kinp ruled 24,510'' — 490 years. Legrain 
makes this dynasty to begin about 5,U00 years before Christ 
—Macnaughton^a estimate is about 3139 
In this dynasty occurs Atabba, who reigned 17 years 
(2903-2880) ■ Etana the shepherd p 30 years (2872-3842); 
Balihp son of the divine EtanSp 8 v^ears (3842-2834); Enme- 
nunna (or Enwe-rnuino)* 13 years (3834r-282i) ; and Melam- 
Ki§, his son, 18 years (2:821-2803). These are merely examples 
of the more reasonable reign-iengths calenlated hy the author 
of this book—to quote more would take up too much space/ 
His comparative table of kings before the Flood gives 
their names according to AbcdjmuSp Berosaus, the Elkssar 
tabbtp and the 'VVeld-Bluiidel] prism published by Professor 
Langdon. All these documents differ somewhat, but their 
connection and Importance uie shown satisfactorily. The 
personages mentioned therein, however, are not old Babylonisii 
kings, but legendary heroes identified with certain planets. 
Thus the Alorus of the writers in Oreok appears as Alulim in 
the inscriptions. He was Spica in tho Zodisc of to-day, and 
ruled by Jupiter (Merodach)^ the god of Babylon. AlRpams 
is apparently the Babylonian AUgar, identified with a Hydrse, 
abo ruled by Jupiter* or Merodacht of Babylon- Daouus or 
Bans is the Babylonian Buniu-ji (in full Butnu-iida)* the 

^ I pn<tt ihfi lortH km, m Babylaniau IWAi^ in this Orwk 

tmucrijitkHi. 

* The UncoBtwt^ ojb u folEoira; AtAbbitv fi40 ranM; 

EtASA, 1,500 jmm Bolih, 400 jixra; Knoj^^nunsA, 600 ycwi: lleUm. 
Klip 900 y™. B«q PnfeiiAOr S. Ung<km in Wt^ SlMnddl 
ral. p. 10. 
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fitepherd of Pantibjbla. TBia deity, who wag the god Tammiis, 
Mr. Macttaughtoa identifies with Begulua —bb for PantibibJa, 
that is the Bad-tibira of the inscriptions. (The kto Kichmond 
Hodgee identified Pantibibla with Sippar.) 

Other interesting names in this section of the loot are 
those of Eaweduranki and Zm-suddu (Evedoianchos and 
Zisithros), the former, a great priggt-king of Sippar, here 
identified with Follnx j and tlie latter the renowned Atra- 
feasifl or Ut-napiStim, the Babylonian Xoah. whom Mr. 
JIacnaughton idenlifieg with the Pleiadeg. The city of the 
Babylonian waa Sirruppat, and as a constellation 

Ziu-suddu wag ruled by Mars, which seems acme what 
inconsietent, as he is unknown to tia as a warrior-hero. 

The astronomical tablet published and explained by 
Professor S. Langdon and Fotheringhajn, natnrally meets 
with attention, as it must be regarded as a pivot for the 
chronology of the second and third millenninma before Christ, 
and perhaps earlier, To this and the barvest-contraets, 
eleven pages are devoted, and the questions connected with 
the statements contained therein are discussed with great 
thoroughness. The seven-eolimm tabic of the results of the 
study of this text gives the datea of the conjunctions of Venus 
with tbesnn, the dates of her setting and rising, the Babylonian 
datea, and the Julian dates for each entry. The errors in this 
important “ Yenua-tablet ” are discussed, and it is shown 
how the harvest-contracts of Ammi-Kaduga's reign control 
them. The reign of Ammi-aaduga acema, therefore, to be 
fixed accurately as having lasted from 2260 to 2239 B.c. 
Ammi-eaduga was the fourth king in anecessJon from Hammn- 
rabi, whose date ia ealcukted as having been from 2406 te 
2363 B.c, If, therefore, Hsmmu-rabi bo the Amraphel of 
Gen. xiv, this would bo the period of the life of Abialnm, 
whose date is given in our referenco-Biblea as being about 
1913 B.c. Mr. Mnenaughton, however, states that the date 
of ks birth was 2376 B.c."-eighty-eight years after Hamma- 
rabi’s death. 
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If tlii$ ba tie correct chroaology, the ideoti Beat ion of 
Amiaphcl with Hammu-mbi b an impossibility. Who, then, 
w&a he ^ A closer form to Amraphel occuia in a lettor-tablot 
which IB probably of the tune of A^ur-baiii-oplj, foimd in his 
library-chamber at Kmeveh. The form there giT?'en is Ammu- 
rapi, but though nearer in omitting the initial h (Arabic ^ in 
thia caae) and having p ph) for ph, there ia still the diMonlty 
of the final which neither the Babylonian nor the Asayrian 
form possesses. This implies another king of some province 
(as Air. Macnaughton anggests)—perhaps Siojart though the 
cliange h-om oyin toj£&n would require explanation. iVs for 
the terminal i„ it has already bean suggested (I believe by 
Professor Sayce) that it repreaenta the et (in this case for tft) 
found in the names Sumulel (Sumu-la-ila) and Manamanteb 
though bow these names are to be explained prints 
diScn]tie!i, Amraphel would in this case mean " Ammn-rapL 
is my god and may imply that, like many other Babylonian 
kings, Hammu-rabS was deiBed. 

Probably T have treated suffioiontty of Mr. Alacnaughton^fi 
Scheme q/ Btjbi/lonian Chronol<>gt/ to show its value. As he 
admits, there are many linceriamties^ but it must be admitted 
that it is a noteworthy book, and may contain f^olutions 
of many diBUcuIties. If the studies of Babylonian chronology 
contained in this book withstand the test of time, even though 
it may have failed on some points, it will have done what the 
older chronologists have failed to do. In any case, it b to 
be hoped tliat safe ground has been reached. The difficulties 
of the earlier verses of Gen. xiv are discussed on pp. 188-^5. 

T. G. PrscuEa. 


The AIoderst CrviL Law of China. Part II. By V. A. 
ItiASANovaKv, Professor cf the Faculty of l4iw at 
Harbin. Harbin: Harbin Daily Press, 1928. 

This b Part II of The Modem Cieil Law of Chinas the first 
part of which, containing a genei^L review of the Chinese 
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Civil Law, was reviewed in Part II of the Journal for 1929 
(see p, 410). 

Part II deals witb the general principles of land, mining 
and forest laws, and is a natural complement to the general 
survey, both parts being intended to form a systematic 
outline of the positive Civil Law of Cbina. 

The author had contemplated as an addition to the two 
parts already published a survey of the general principles of 
the Law of ObUgations of the Draft Civil Code of the CMuese 
Bepublic, edited in 1925, but having diacov'ered that a new 
revised edition of the Law of Obh'gations had been issued in 
192T, be abandoned his intention. 

The fact is that Chinese law is at the moment in a state of 
uncertamty, hut the consideration now being given to the 
vexed question of extra-territonality may finally result in 
the framing of new and definite codes of Criminal and Civil 
Law, the translation of which when they do appear, will be 
facilitated by the good work Professor Riasanovsky has done 
in connection with the Civil Law of China. 

J. H, S. L. 

Old Brahmc Isscriptioxs ix tub UnAYAGiat axd 
Khaximciri Caves. Edited with new reading and 
critical notes by Beximadhab BanrA, M.A„ DXit. 
(Lond.), Professor in charge of the department of Pali, 
Calcutta University. 9^ x 6i,pp.xsii +324. Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta. 1929. 

This is a very interesting book, though" far from being 
TOmplotely satisfactory. It purports to deal with fifteen 
inscriptions found iu the Puri district of Orissa, ten in the 
Udayagiri cax’cs, and five in the Kban<jagiri cavee. All these 
ii^riptions arc very much mutilated and exceedingly 
difficult to read. No less than elov'en of them consist of a 
fow words, not exceeding in any case five in number, from 
which it is impossiblo to extract any continuous sense. Of 
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the rcmainiDg four, one coiL&Jsts of a mutilatod table of the 
Brahm! alphabet, but only nineteen conaonanta can be traced 
at all (14 only are reiilly clear), and none of tie vowels^ so it 
ja of very little practical utility. Another inscription consists 
of a single line containing the name of a king, which may he 
read as Kadampa or Kudep^. There remain the throe-line 
inscription recording a dedication of a cave by the chief qiioeo 
of King Kharnveb, and the really important and long inscrip¬ 
tion consisting of seventeen lines attribqted to Kharavcla him¬ 
self. This last inscription, which is generally known aa the 
Hutki-Gumpha inscription, was discovered by Stirling as far 
back as IS27* It is in a pertectiy appalling state of preser¬ 
vation and scholars have had the greatest diffieultv in making 
any sense of it at all. Such scholars as Ptinsep, Cimnlngliam 
and Eajendra Lain Mitra pu^slcd over it without even 
deciphering the name of King Khamvela, though be is 
mentioned three timea b}' name, vug., jn the first, fourteenth 
and seventeenth lines* It was not until 1907 that Br. Bhagwan 
Lai Indraji succeeded in reading the king's name. Another 
Indian scholar named Jayaswal ia referred to by Dr. Bnnia 
as haring made the reading, restoration^ and interpretation 
of this inscription his lifers work, and his edition is ohwswhere 
described as masterly. On page 154, however, wo find 
Dr, Barua alluding in very sarcastic temss to a third instaJ- 
mont of corrected readings published by Mt, Jayaswal. 
This, he says, shows that Ur. Jayaswal keeps an open mind 
aa to the reading of the text- of the inscription, tho fact 
that he has so far revolved like a weathcr-cock at every gust 
of wind is indicative of nothing but his indecision,” 

If we take the passage in the inscription describing the 
eighth year of Kharavela and compare the threo diflerent 
readings proposed at different times by Mr, Jayaswal {rido 
page 222) with the reading put forward now by Dr. Barua, 
we can reah^ what a baffling task the reading and the inter¬ 
pretation of this inscription ia, and how impossible anything 
like finality is in tho settling of the teait* Tho exprossian 
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*■ life-killing srort" uacd iti ttie preface by Br. Barua to 
describe his kbours cannot be diemissod aa an unjustifiablo 
hyperbole, 

Bsnia has certainly taken a great deal of trouble to 
arrive at as satiafactorj’ a test as possible. Ho bas given 
the insOTption in no loss than five different forms, vii;„ a 
Romanized te^, the same text in Bevanagarj characters, 
the text as it would stand in Pali and in classical Sanskrit 
and finally an Euglish version, it is much to be regretted 
that he has not supplied any facsimile of the BralunT text of 
the whole or of any portion of this inscription or of any of 
the much shorter inscriptions. This would have greatly 
increased the value and utility of the book. The notes, which 
cover 180 p^es, contain a mass of erudition, whicli is, how¬ 
ever, presented in a very discursive manner and the historical 
treatment of the contents of the inscription sooms unduly 
fanciful and imaginative. As to questions of dates. Dr. 
Barua's own dictum (page 286) is that “ Indian chronology 
is a house of cards liable to collapse at any moment, 

R. P. DEWHlTtST. 


The Comsiestahv of Pappps os Book X of Etreun's 
Elemests. Arabic text and translation. By William 
Thomsos. With introductory remarks, notes and a 
glossary of tedinicnl terms. lOj x Tj, pp, 294, Cam¬ 
bridge : Har\'ard rniversity Press, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 

This is the eighth volume in the Harvard Semitic Series. 
The text and the translation have been beautifully printed, 
blit one cannot help regretting that so mucli time and trouble 
^ve been devoted to the production of what is so portentously 
dull and lacking in all practical value from tho point of view 
alike of the mathematician and the Arabic scholar. The 
commentary of Pappus on the tenth book of Eudid’a Eiements 
IS preserved only in Arabic, and it appears that there is only 
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one copy of the Ambic: bextp whicii exista in a manuscript 
in the Eibliotheque Katioimle in Paris. The tranalation is 
a VO wed] j of a pliilological and hiirtonoal nature and does not 
make aor attempt to render the thought of Pappus into the 
terms and signs of modem mathematics. This limitation 
of the scope of the. book seems unfortunate^ ns it efioctually 
prevents auj use being made of the book by those who are 
interested in the study of the b-btory of the dev^elopment of 
mathematical science. As it stands, the book, in apite of ltd 
beautifnl tj^graphy and the care expended on the translation 
and interpretation of the Arabic text, is exceedingly difficult 
and equally forbidding and dull. That such a book will 
seciue for itsotf either purchasers or readers in any numheia 
worth considering is quite unthinkable. 

K. 1\ Death tritST. 


CosTRiBtrnoss a La DiALErroLOOiE TRA^^rE:^^:^T. Dialectc 
Gnilaki de Hecht^ dialeotes do Familndp de Yaran et 
do Natanz avec un Bupplemcnt conteoant quelques textes 
dans le Person vulgaiio do Teheran. Par Abthub 
C l3BlSTn^"SEy. Det KgL Danake Videnskabemcs Sclskab. 
Historisk-iilologiake Jloddelelaex, xviip 2, X 
pp. 300. Copenhagen : Andr. Fred, Host k Son, 1930. 

This book, in which the author Las chosen French as the 
language In which he has discussed the dmlects selected 
by him for treatniont after two short Ambits to Persia, and 
into which he has translated tho short stories illuEtrating 
the use of those dialects, consists of 299 pages dcoling with 
no lega than five mode-ni dialects spoken in Persia. 

The most important and interesting of these dialects is 
that spoken in tho province of Gilan, of which Rasht b the 
principal city. The other dialects appertain to Natans^ 
large Yillsige half way between Kaahan and Isfahan, to 
Frirband, a Aillage five fanyikhs from NatanZp to Yarau, 
a village near Quhrud, the exact situation of which is not 
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iniicated, and justly the patois spoken bj uneducated people 
^ Tohomu itself. As no iJI ustratiou of tbo differeuces bot ween 
the dialects tnentionod Jt may be enough to compare the woida 
for " bopo " and “ aleep "mall four. Ip Guilaki they ars 
ost^^n and xab, in FarissShdi wscorit}* and xdw, in YaranT 
ti^toxan and xdw, and in S'atanzi ost&xan and xoWt 
Tho author has given a grammatical sketch and short 
teits apd a vocabulary for each dialect and added some stories 
iu the vulgar Teheran speech. It lias not, of coiuso, been 
possible to give anrtbing more than a alight sketch of these 
dialecta, but- the work, so far as it has gone, has been done 
carefully and in a scholarly manner. The only things which 
floem desirable which have been omitted are a map of Persia 
showing clearly the localities referred to, some disenasion 
of the limits within which each form of the dialectical Persian 
exhibited is confined, and some account of the dialectical 
frontiers, so to speak, with which each one of them is 
auiTotuidod. 

P. P, DnwiiuasT. 


Ceitical Studies is tiie R[tba*ivat of ‘Umjlh-I-KhavyAm. 
A revised test with English translation. By Abthitb 
Cheistessek, Dot Kgl. Danske Videnskaberaes Selskab. 
Historisk'liJologiske Moddeltlsex. adv, I, Copenhagen : 
Andr. Fred. Host k Son, 192T. 

Tho (jiiatrainB attributed to the astronomer and mothe* 
matician 'Umar-i-Khayyani have, owing entirely to the 
popularity achieved by Fitzgerald’s rendering, attracted an 
amount of attention from European scholars which is 
altogether out of proportion with their literal’ value as com¬ 
pared with the works of the really great poets of Persia, such as 
Hafig and Sa'di and Jlaulanii TtOmL The book, which is 
now being considered, is a very serious and elaborate attempt 
to decide definitely that exactly one-tenth, viz, 121 quatrauiB 
out of 1,213 (quatrains attributed to 'Umar, uiav be accepted 
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sa g 0 DuiDe. The method adepts has boeo to conBidar 
eighteen manuscripta of major importance and to accept aa 
genuine onl j those qua trains which are to be found in five out 
of nine joanufleripte vrbich Lave been grouped togetber and also 
in four at least of the other group of manuscripts. This rigid 
method has resulted in the exclusion o£ a good many even 
of the quatrains in the fimall collection of 158, which occur 
in tho oldest Bodleian manuscript of the Bnba'iyat, 

It may be thought by most readers that there can bo 
little danger in accepting the small residuum of 121 qua trams 
aa genuine. The author of those critical Biudios has not 
only flupplied tho Persian text of tboao 121 quatrains, based 
on an examination of the manuscripts containing them, 
but has fumi&hccl a translation of them into English, 
which has been done in prose and is both readable jind 
scholarIv. Tho appendix to the book consists of a lull 
concordance of all the 1|213 quatrains atrributed to the poet 
in all the manuscripts and in the printed editions of Whinficld 
and Naval Klshor (Lucknow), This concordance, which has 
been prepared with great care, will be of great use to anyone 
who wishes to trace what authority is behind any quatrain, 
whether accepted or rejected, 

R. P. DKwnrEST. 


Die CniTfESiecHE SIalfkei ber Dvnastie. Von Otto 
Fischer. n| xBk, pp- xi + 150, pla. 34. Berlin: 
Paul Neff, 1931, 

This admimbty docimiented book marks a step forward 
in the study of Chinese art. Heretofore the subject of Chinese 
painting and design has been treated in a general manner; 
now^ for the first time, we have a detailed study of a definito 
period, Tho years 20G B.c.-A.T>* 221, during which tho Han 
dynasty ruled in Cbina^ saw the crystal liaation and tmiliea' 
tiou — both political and cultural — of that cmliEation which 
w'os there to persist until the dawn of the twentieth eentu:^. 
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Fofeign dementa aatered in, modjfleatioaa ngpccially imder 
tho inflLcnca of Buddhism took place, but the foundationB 
romaiQcd unshaken. After a atudj of the dociunenta presented 
bj Dr. Fischer, a critic would be stiff-necked mdeed who 
'would still contend that Chineso art owed its inspiration to 
alien influences. 

These documents, W'hich, with the exception of the Wu Liang 
Ssu bas-relioffl, bive all come to light within the last decade, 
are gifts from the hands of the dead, and form a record not 
only of life as it was led on earth, in those far-off days, but 
tmvoiJ to us the hopes entertained by tho Sons of Han of a 
life beyond the grave. 

After an extremely interesting preface, Dr. Fischer treats 
in detail the “ Cult of the Dead ", the '* Situation of tho 
Graves ”, and the " Stone Reliefs ”, He then analyses the 
documents relating to ontline drawing and to painting, 
treating also the meaning of the pictures and tho style of their 
presentation. .4 final chapter gives the result of his finding;. 

Among the important documents illustrated ore tho reliefs 
from tho tomb of Chu Wei, an official who lived during the 
first century of our era. They are magnificent, and must take 
their place in tho history- of world act. Further, tho set of 
five painted hollow bricks now in the lluseum of Fine Arts, 
Boston ; the remarkable bronEO diah belonging to Count 
Hosokawa in Tokyo ; the painted tiles from the Fumotfo- 
poulus collection ; and the truly remarkable painting on 
lacquer dated a.d. 69, now in the Imperial University, Tofcio. 
Other articles of extreme interest am also shown in tho 
adniirablo plates. The conclusion to be drawn from Dr. 
Fischer ’a admirable exposition is; " Chinege painting was 
bom and came fully formed into tho light, under the Han 
dynasty. Its later developments were predestined by its 
own unfolding during the period of youthful bloom;' and 
the point of view inherent in the Chinese people expressed 
itself clearly aud comprehensively in their painting.” 

Florence Ayscough. 
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The Temporal and Spibitdal Conqctebt: of Ceylon. Bj 
Fernao de Queyroe. (i) Portuguese text, edited by 
P.E.Piem 9| X 6,pp.ixs + 9M. Colombo; Govero- 
meLt Printer. 1916. (ii) Tranalatiou, by S. G- Porcra. 

X 6, pp. 38 + sNYiii + 1274, Colombo; Govqtb- 
mcnt Printer. 19St>. 

Any notice of these volumes moBt begin ’with a tribute 
to the Govemraont of Ceylon for having, at long last, made 
available to students the monuTtiontol history of the island 
which was compiled in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century by Father FemaO de Queyton, S.J. The manuacript 
was ready for the press as long ago os 1692, four years after 
the author’s death, but, instead of being printed, it passed 
into the Royal Library at Lisbon, and thence to BrsEil, 
whence a copy returned in due course to Ceylon, to be utiliaed 
by a few scholare, eicite a certain amount of local controversy, 
and eventually bo purchased by tho Government and brought 
into the light of day. There can bo no question of the great 
importance of tho book for tho biatory of Ceylon, and the 
reviewer ia concerned only with the mannor of its presentation. 
The test appeared without any estrancous matter: the 
translation is accompanied by an adequate introduction, is 
duly annotated, and is fiunished with a very lull index. A 
reviewer who has not seen th« manuscript can offer no judg- 
raent on the test, but it hsa boon accepted by the trniislator 
as accurate. Father Ferora is at some pains to juatifj the 
course ho has adopted in offering a bald and absolutely 
literal version of the original; but 1 think most studonts will 
agree that no justiffcation is necessaiy, lor any attempt at 
literary embellishment would almost certainly have resulted 
in occasional distortions of the meaning. 1 have read about 
a qoafter of tho translation with tho text before me, and can 
testify to ita minute accuracy. Obscurities in it are present 
also in the original, and with very few exceptions the English 
words used represent the Portuguese with precisionthe 
only exceptions I have noted are—" profusions " (49) does not 
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give the coritemporarj technical sense of pm:i^s; dis- 
poaitioti" would be better than gemua £283} for g^nio ; " at 
]mi " would be ppefetable to ** after all" (293) for ™jijn * 
*" siMtcnance(298) should, 1 tbrnb , be Bubstanoe"; 
** militia " (813) ia two narrow for nnlicia, which means 
** forces Probably I have missed a few other defects of the 
kind, but^ judging from my own experience as a translator, 
the number j$ extraordioarily smalL No one will bo disposed 
to quarrel with the practice of retainizig Portuguese words for 
which there are no proper English equivaJents, but the 
tramlator hae in a few instances overlookpd the consequential 
obligation of explaining in a note the nature of the un translat¬ 
able word. for instance, appears frequently ; I can see 

no reason for not using the dictionary-equivalents " fortress ** 
or stronghold ”, but the point is that the word is not 
explained at its first introduction, or, so far as I can find^ 
anjTrhoro else. AmtisI^ again, which De Queyro^ wrote 
arratjal, appears (in ordinary typo) as arrayal, and* in the 
abscnco of any explanation, this may lead to confusion with 
the recognized English word, which has a difierent meaning. 
Such cases, howevori aro exceedingly few. 

Turning to the notes, it may be said at once that they are 
not exhaustive, but it seems to mo that in this matter the 
translator has generally exercised a wise discretion. The aiithor 
was widely read, and also allusive, and if one w'ero to turn 
a$ide at ovary mention of Lycian.^ and MassiliaBs, or to 
explain just what Cjnia did, or what Seneca wrote, on some 
particular occasion^ the thing would never bo done. Regarded 
as the minimum required to explain the material portions of 
the text, tha notes appear to me to be sufficient and generally 
accurate. My own knowledge of Ceylon is slight, and I have 
found the notes on local topics almost always sufficient^ but 
I cannot ofier an independent opinion on their acenracy, 
which I havo tested by scrutinking those which deal with 
tnatters more lamiliar to tne. In theso I have found very few 
errors: Hdiogabalus(81) is explained as the Sjro- 
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Phtenician Sun-god, where the reference is obvicmsly tn the 
Romsn Emperor; “the kingdoin of tho PatanoLs(118) U 
referred to Pattana (Patna), the chief city of Bchar, but the 
author certaiiily meant the Pa thin rulers of Bengal; KJiasi 
for Benares (151) should be Kasi; “Mjcheaa” (1007) will 
flcarcely be recognised by English readers as the prophet 
Micah ; and a few other minute points might bo mentioned ; 
but it i^ better, os it is certainly pleasanter, to testily to the 
great value of tbe notes taken as a whole. The only cause for 
complaint of a genera] nature U the ab^oce of a lUt of the 
authorities quoted in abbreviated form, e^lain.^ 

itself, and probably moat students, the ugh not all, will 
recognbo in DaL (oceasfonally Dun., and VaL the names 

of Dalgado, Danvers, and Valentyn i but there are more 
recondite ent ries than these, and I must confess my ignorance 
of ir-^.i?,, Kt:g. Rep,f and a few others^ ft may be added that 
misprints occur on the laxuriant Aaiatto scale^ but they are 
usually too obvious to misleads 

\y. H. M, 


The Edwin Smxn Scegzcal Fapyrvs. By Ja3iHS Henry 
finEASTED. VoL I, Hiorogh'phic TransUteratton, Transla¬ 
tion, and Commentiry. 12 K pp. 3 cxiv + bUG, 8 
plates; Vol. II, Fascimile Plates and Line-for-line 
hieroglyphic transliteration. 15J X 12, pp. xiii + 
22 H- 22 plates. Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. (Letterpress by Orford Univereity Press ; 
plates by Emery Walker* Ltd.) 

In January, L862, Edwin Smith (1822-^190e), an American, 
for many yeara a reaident in Egj'pt, purchased at Luxor a 
long Egyptian papVTua, and two months later ho acquired 
aome fragmeats that ho correctly perceived to belong to tho 
some document. At thia time, or ehortly afterwards, he had 
in hia possession another roll that is spoken of by tlie 
Egyptologiate of tho "seventfoa aa the " Papyrue Smith 
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Tliiis latior docucaetit was Utet ac(]uired by tho Genuan 
Eg}'ptcbgjst Gedi-g Ebcrs, wbo namod it aft«r himself, acd 
pcbliBhcd it ift esjenio in 1875. Thus the celebrated Ebcra 
Papyrus, imtLI lately our principal aouree of information on 
the subject of Egj'ptiflji tnodicine, was given to the world, 
and its contents, or, it would bo more exact to say, a very 
inaccurate and often completely erroneous catimato of its 
-contents, have been tho basis on which oiEHiical historians 
have trorkod for over half a century. Meanwhilo tho other 
Smith papyrus remaiued in its owner’s possossiou, unpublished 
and unknown to science. On the death of Edwin Smith, his 
■daughter presented the document to the Kew York Historical 
Society, which body in 1920 invited Professor Breasted to 
undertake the study and pubiic^ation of their recently- 
acquired treasure. In spite of the many other calls upon his 
time, a prelinii.Qary examination of the papyrus so impressed 
Ftofessor Breasted with its importance, not only to Egyptology 
hut to tho history of medieme and science, that ho felt unable 
to refuse the opportunity, and, pending tho issue of a full 
edition, he published threa preliminary accounts of it: in 
the BuMin of the Now York Historical Society in 1922, in 
tho Champoilicn CcKterutry Tofufue publislied in Paris the 
same year, and in tho BiilkUn of tho Society of lledical 
History of Chicago in 1923. From these preliramary accounts 
it became evident that the Eldwin Smith papvrus was a 
dooumout ef quite exceptional interest and importance, and 
the detailed publication of It in the two stately volumes 
now before us, hoa justifipd these expectations, and has 
made available the earliest scicntiiic boob, properly so-called, 
that tho WTeckago of time bos spared. 

Before discussing the papyrus, a word may be said at once 
as to the physical medium by which Professor Breosted's 
labours have been trammiitt-ed to us, Let it at once be 
admitted that this publication is, in its production, an 
extremely fine piece of work. In the second and larger 
volume, the entire text is photographically reproduced and 
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hf^ing each photograpb is placed, a tmoseription printed in 
red and black, which readeia into bieTogh-pka the hieratic 
tort and ita mbrica. In the first Yoltune, a gencml int-rctdue- 
tion is followed by a special Introduction for each of the two 
main sections of the document—tbe surgical treatise and tbo 
magical texts written on the back of it, Tlie text is divided 
into numbeiod casea, and each, with ita glosses, ia transcribed 
into hieroglypha (in the hoaatiful new foimt that Dr. Alan 
Gardiner mauguteted a few years ago), followed by a tranala- 
tion and comiiiontaiy- Finally, a continuoiLs translation of 
the entire document ia given at tho end. By this means the 
purport of the docomont i& mode clear to readers unacquainted 
with the anoiant Egyptian language, whilst for Egyptologiata 
the full eommentariea provide detailed juatibeation for the 
renderings proposed by t he editor of a difficult and highly- 
specialized text. 

Professor Breasted is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of an arduous, useful, and scholarly work. 

There is abundent internal evidence that the Edwin Smith 
papyroa, dating as it does from tbe seventeenth centurv b.c., 
is a copy, and only a partial copy, of a protot}^ very much 
oarbeTt and doubtless composed duroig the Pyramid Age 
[Dyne, IV—VI). Tho soribe to whoni we owe this copy was a 
good penman, but be had no medical knowledge nor any 
particular interesf; in tbo book he waa copying, as the nunieious 
te.xtual corruptions clearly demonatrate. Tho text comes 
to an abrupt end in tbo middle of a sentence, and tho blank 
space on the back of the roll has been filled with magical 
texts and recipes of quite a different natiirOi 

Incomplete as it ia, bowovar the surgical treatise is long 
enough and full enough to provide us with a mas$ of new 
knowledge on the subject of Egyptian medlciiie. The docu¬ 
ments with which we have hitherto been familiaTj the Ebers 
papyrus and the medico-magical papj^ri of London, Berlin^ 
l^idon, Paris, CaUfomia, and else whore, are all composed 
for the most port of prescriptions or recipes interspersed with 
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c^rms aad mcaatatioQS, and they proinde veij* little informai- 
tion as te diagnoMs, anatomy, or phyfliology. Certain awtions 
of those papyri, however, have given ua in a gaiblod and 
oorrupt form passages of a nature similar to the contents of 
the Edwin Smith papjTus. Such is the section on the heart 
and its vessels in the Ebors and Beilm papyri, and the coliec- 
tion of surgical cases on tho final pages of the Ebers papyrus. 
The tieatiso on tho heart occims in the Edwin Smith papyrus, 
but moat unfortunately on the only damaged part of the 
manuacript, so that ita rondoring becomes a matter of eatreme 
difficulty. Had this passage been undamaged. It would have 
helped us to understand tho corrupt and well-nigh unintelligible 
vei^ions of it m tlio later doctmu^nte. 

The Edwin Smith papyrus has supplied us with many 
new observations on anatomy and physiology. Of these 
perhaps the most interesting are the references to the brain. 
As an organ, the Egyptians apparently attached no significance 
to it ; the heart was boEe\'ed by them to disohn^e the 
functions that are now known to belong to the brain. In this 
test, iowoTor, are recorded some observations on the brain 
itself. It is recognized that the cerebral hemispheres are 
enclosed in a membrane (the dura mater). This fact could 
not have been learned from tho process of removing the brain 
during mummification, becauao such removal was not 
mtioduced until tho eighteenth dynasty-, long after the 
composition of the Edwin Smith papyrus, or its prototype. 
JIOT cotdd tho embalmers, wJio dragged out the brain piece¬ 
meal with Or hook through a forced passage hewn in the 
ethmoid or sphenoid processes, be aware of its appcjarance as 
a whole. The remark, therefore, in tho Edwin Smith pappus 
that tho brain is charactetizod by a aeries of convolutions 
" like those corrugationa that form on molten copper," must 
have been based upon tho actual obBorvation of tho organ 
Itself exposed by an extensive gash in the skull. Further¬ 
more, mnoy interesting obaer^mtions aro made as to the 
effects of brain-injury; the loss of control over various parts 
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of the body, the ten^ioti of the iaeiai And other niAflqles, 
giddiness, and otbar manifestationa* Professor Breasted, 
however, seoins to bo making too genorona a elalm for the 
medit^al knowledge of the EgiT>tiaitB when ho implies that they 
rocogmjted such amptonis as proceeding from injury to the 
brain. They are ascribed m all cases to injury to tbe skulls 
and there is no hint that the brain in particular was known to 
be the ultimate canae of the observed oflects. 

The observation (case Si) that injury to the spine may canae 
eredio, sometimes followed by cmi&rio stminisj is mtereatLiig, 
This symptom, bow'cvcr, is not* as Professor Breasted 
remarks would sooxn to snggestp confined to dislocation of 
the caracal vortebreo ■ it may bo^ and often is, obflen'cd ab 
resulting from injury to other regions of the spinal columiL 

Tha great length and importance of thi$ test and tho many 
interesting points it raises for disensaion tempt the reviewer to 
occupy far more space than he is entitled to; coiiflequeath% 
it will bo pogaibb to mention only a few items. 


Tho peculiar idiom ""moor at his mooring-stakes ”* occurs 
in Case 3 and ekowhoro in the manuscript. The meaning of 

this oxorcasion is exnlalDod in a eIoss ^3, 1-3) Ij €:zz> 



O 


a 


which is tnmslat-ed 


\ \ ivw^ f I I 

by Professor Breasted (p. 139): ** As for ' moor (hiin) at 
his mooring-stakes \ it means putting him on his customary 
diet, without administering to him a prescription.” 

The reviewer, howeveri cannot help tiunkiiig that Professor 
Breasted has miflundeT^tood the meaiiing of the phrase. 
Surely to moor a mm to a stake lb a metaphorical way of 
expressing the idea of confining or regtricting. And elthoiigb 
tho word mlr may have tho significance of "" cufitomary ** in 
certain conte3cts, its usual meaning rather implies the notion 
of limitation by rule, restriction. To put a patient on hifl 
customary diet without prescribing any medicine is surely 
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tantamount to giving no twatment at a]|. Tho meaning 
rather appears to bo that tho ctrcmnatances in which the 
cxpreoaion oocuta are considered by the physician to be cases 
requiring treatment not by drugs, but by special diet. This 
is borne out by the usual interpretation of o * as it 

occurs m the medical te^. The word is quite rightly under- 
stCHxi oa prescription ” and it is used aa a direct therapeutic 
agent for external application and as a diapetW of demoniac 
agents of illness when taken internally, For the cases in the 
Kdwin Smith i)apyrtifl {oil relating to wounds, CractuTCS, or other 
injuries of external origin}, the appropriate a ° 
are externally applied ointments or linhnenta^^^ofessor 
Breasted is wrong in such cases in translating (lit, 
“ making ”) by “administering ", which implies an mtcrnal 
dose. In this text, to make a proscription " means to 
prepare an externa! medicament. The implication, therefore, 
is that in the cases that are to be treated by “ mooring " the 
patient " to his mooring-stakoa ", external appUcatiom* are 
of no use. and the patient’s health must be restored, not by 
bis free and customary diet, hut by a spoeial restricted diet, 
and that external medicines ^ ^ ^ o * ^ must not be 

used until sufficient improvement by the first method has 
been accomplished. 

In discussing the word § (p. 581) reference 

is made to another herb, 2 ^ 

ifc is eaid : it civniiot be idrintifiod with any known plant/* 
In 1926^ tho priiiieiit TGVjo^w&f coll^ctixl all the occnTreacS'a 
of this word in tnedleal and other texts and sn^^ated ita 
identification with the herb Fenugreek [Triffonelh fimum- 
ffriFOifti, L.)/ 


The word 


□ WiJWi Ijjj 


(30,16),* is left untranslated, and Is 


^ •/eem. n/ £);. to), kii (1929). pp, 240-2. 

» In the jwpyroi the word ji written In tnrer * 

□ WAWn I f ^ 
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entered in the gtossarr as " an unidentified drug SnrelT 
its identification with Cumin [Cufflinum cynimtim* L.) is wall 
established. The word occurs very frequently' in the papyri 
Ebera, Hearst, Berlin, and London Medical, as well os in 
Leiden 343 [recfo, 2, 13; iwrso, 4. 7). It was often replaced in 


Ramesside times by the Semitic word 

(e.g. Anastasi, iv, 8, 11). The older word, however, persisted 
and appears in Coptic as Tarr^ti (Sab.), and oan^ti (Bolu). 


In Case 11 occurs the word P ■ “ eheoks 

On p, 243, Professor Breast^ that “ it ia a ward whict 
has been little aadei^tOOtJ ”t imd prCKr^a to jiistify the 
translation in detail. In 19'2G| bowavfir^ the present reviewer 
had already demonstrated tbe meaning of the word (Zeitsehr, 
fiir Sjjrac^f* Bd, 60, pp. 20-3)^ but no referejnce is made 
to this paper* 

In the gynaecological prcacription on the verso (20. 13-17), 
there are some points that ocoor to the reviewer as making 


the sense olearerp The word mean$ <^iiite 

literally ■* stomach** and is not used vaguely as a genera! 
term for " abdomen for sickness and nausea are oommon 
symptoms of the condition dealt with in the tot* The 

nbbrevintion ^ (like ^ in Ebers, &6. 11-97, S) may 
mean cither uterus, vulva or v'agina ■ m this case the last- 
named best suits the sense. The word ^ ^ I®) 

here^ as else where, is “ uterus and finally it would seem 


that ? {line 17) is a scribal error for t 

pubes” or the hypogastric region. (See ZeUsckr. /. 
5pr.p Bd. 60, p. 22.) The passage may therefore be rendered 
somewhat as follows 

** If thou examincst a woman sufiering in her stomachy 
(becanse) the menses will not come to her, thou findest an 
obstruction in her vagina. Thou shouldst say concerning 
her, 'it is a clot {Sn*w n in her utenis**' {i.e. at the 
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cervix tt/cn). The last line aLouId be tranalateiJ, “ anoint 
the pubes therewith frecjncntl^,*’ The Internal prescription 
of grease and sweet ale, is cleail^ an emetic to relieve 

the sickness of the atomach, whilst the preparotion of cumin, 
stibium and frankincense ia rubbed on the lower part of the 
abdotnen as an ointment to relieve the pain or pressure in 
the vagina. In the next prescription, there does not seem 
to be ony warrant for the translation proposed for nfkw^ 
(21, 1 i otherwise expressed in Ebcis, 95, 32), which here 
would aeem to mean ” gtoms ", and niM(y is surely “ thighs 

Waures R. Dawsoit, 


DiCTiojrAftY OF TTIE Sepau LA^'CUAaE. With Indexes of aU 
words i^uotod from other XndO'Aryan languages. By 
R. L, Turkeb, 12J X 9f, pp. ixiii + 935. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Go., Ltd., 1931, 

Professor Turner’s Nepali Dictionary marks a new departme 
in IndO'Aryan philology. Wo had formerly a long series of 
grammatical sketches and dictionarica of different Iflu g^T ag ea . 
and Boamea and Hoornle's more comprehensive works; 
wa had Sir George Grierson's monumontal survey, wo had 
Profwor Bloch’s excellent analv-ms of Marathi, and' numerous 
studiw and articles by various scholars. But hero, for the 
first time, we get au np-to-date eiamination of tho voeabularv 
of an important Indo-Aryan form of speech from tho view¬ 
point of the comparative philologist, with comparison of 
cormected words in other languages of tho family, including 
Roniaili, 

No less than 36.000 words have been regiateied, and since 
the vocabulary of most Indo-Aryan tongues is largely tho 
same, tho result ia a proliminacy etymobgical dictionary 
of the whole family, The use of the NepaU dictionary for 

> of thii drag will b« thofulijMt of » factheoiaiiiK 

Fhper by tH«iMripwer. 
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that purpoBo liss been rendered easy through the excellent 
indeKoa contributed by Mrs. Turner, wlio has, in this way, 
established a solid claim to our gratitude. 

Nobody could bo better qualified to undertake this much- 
needed work than Professor Turner. He is a comparative 
philologist of great distinction, thoroughly at home in modem 
methods, with u critical mind and a sound judgment which 
always enables him to distinguish between what is essential 
and accidental, and with a cotnprehenaive knowledge of modem 
and old Indo-Aryan languages. 

His knowledge of Nepali is probably unsurpassed among 
Weatem scholars. For suttee n years ho has been engaged 
in the study of the language. He bos been through the 
available literature, and ho has lived for years in the closest 
contact with men from Nepal as their trusted friend and 
comrade. Extensive material collected by the Kcv. H, C- 
Duncan and Dr. H. Kilgour for the purpose of bringing Out 
a Nepali dictionary has, with scholai-like imMlfishnesa, been 
placed at his diaposal. while distinguished Indians such as 
Pandit Dharanidbar Sharma Koirala, of the Governmout 
High School, Darjeeling, and ilf. Bodh Bikiara Adhikari of 
Kathmandu have given liun all the assistance in their power, 
and European scholars have given their advice on numoroua 
details. 

The Kcpali dictionary is thoroforfi as compbte and as good 
as ia poasibb at the present stage of our knowledge, and it 
m an extremely itoportant cOfitribution, for which wc have 
evory reafion for bamg ttmukfiil. And in this connection it is 
Torj" gratifying to leara that w'e are also greatly indebt^ to 
the pqblLfihcrSi who have iLDdertaken to bring out the work 
and taken the responsibility for the charges not covered by 
contrlbutiona from other gourcos. 

Nepali vocabulary ie of a mixed nature. In addition to 
ench words aa ace regularly descended from an old Indo- 
Ar^^an tongue, there are numeral loan-words. Sanskrit 
words have been boirowwi over and over again^ and it is 
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often possible to dlstiii|^sli different fitrata of Bueh loojua. 
Numerous wordu hiive been ossimiiated from other lndo~ 
Aryan spcecheSp and, through them^ from Pereian and Arabic. 
There is n certain amoimt of English words* introduced through 
Hindustani or direct. And there aro also words of non Judo- 
Enropean origin* though it ib a remarkable fact that the 
contact with the Tibeto-Bumian tribes of Nopal, generally 
speaking, lias ledjto the latter adopting the Aryan Yocabulary 
and not vice versa. 

It is perhaps not supcrBuoiia to lay stress on this fact, 
because the same state of things has been prevalent through¬ 
out the linguistic history of India, And it is therefore often 
difficult to accept some of the derivations of Indo-Aryau 
words from non-Aryan, cspcsciallv Austro-Asiatic sources 
which have been proposetl in later tdtnes. Our experience 
with the roots of the Dhatupatlia tends to make us cautious. 
To take an example, I am not as convinced as Professor 
Tuenerp s.v* icro, that it has been prvt^ that Skr. kadali 
" plantain ” is an Austro^Asiatic fi with two prefixes ia- 
and tU'. 

The entries have been arranged in the sequence of the 
Devanagarl alphabet, the only aetudble arrangement in the 
case of an Indo-Aryan languago. That alphabet itself has in 
Nepal been bettor adapted to the actual pronunciation than 
ia the coao, e.g. in Hindi* in so far as silent short vowels are 
concerned. Here the extenajye use of con^nantal compounds 
and of the viramn eliminates the difficulty sometimes felt in 
Hindi of deciding whether an inherent o is sounded or not. 

Profeasor Turner has followed* and enlarged* tbk more 
phonetic way of writing, and ho has done right. As he himself 
justly remarks, his work is a Nepali ami not a Sanskrit 
dictionary^ and the actual pronunciation should legulato the 
spelling, and not the pronunciation of the Skr^ prototypes of 
Kopati words. It may even bo questioned whether it would 
not have been better not to make any exceptions whatever* 
at least in the transliterated words, e.g, to write e with a 
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dkcdtical mark ioatead of ya, dinu jnsb^d of dinu, etc, it is 
always sometJung of a noLsance, especially ia a book which 
will be largely msd for quick reference by people cagEged In 
other studioa, to have to remomber something about the 
pronunciatioii which is not immediiitcsly apparent in writing. 

In the introduction we get a liighlj mtcsrefitmg analjaia 
of tho position of Nepali within the Indo-Aryan family. 
The result is thatNepali appears to have belonged originally 
to a dialcct*groiip which includod the ancestors of Gnjaniiti, 
Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, and Hindi. In one particular it was 
closely associated with the most northern and western of 
these, namely Sindhi^ lahnda, and Panjabi 

The last remark boars refetonce to the voicing of TOicelcsa 
stops after dentala, e.g. in “harrow”, idmnu ” to 

tiremble hho ** thorn I am not sure that this foaturo 
points to e closer association with the northern and w'cstern 
languages than with Hindi and the central group* For, as 
justly remarked by Professor Turner^ it is shared by Romani^ 
and I think that he is right in considering Romani as an 
Originally central language. In this coruiection it is worth 
lemembcring that Prakrit grammarians assert that -nf- 
sometimes becomes in Ssurasoni, It is quite conceivable, 
or Lu my opinion probable^ that the voicing of voiceless stops 
after nasals in ancient times extended farther eastward than 
would appear from the present state of things. The great 
influence esEercisod by Sanskrit and Sanskritiidng Prakrit in 
the “ Middle Country " has been an important factor in the 
development of Hindi, 

There is another feature, not eicpresely meiitioned by 
Professor Turner^ which seems to point to a^ociation with 
the central languages. In a large group of Indo-Aryan 
vemaculars, including Gujaxatl, Lahnds, Sindhi, and Panjabi, 
but uot Hindi, intervocalie -n- appears as -n-, Nopali hero 
marches with Hindi* 

The most important part of the tiook U, of coume^ the 
dictionary itself, whether wo think of it as a practical hand- 
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book or as a record of wLat cao bi? iLgcertain^ about tbo 
history and origin of Individual words. 

TliG- first tiling winch striker tho render here is the great 
number of entries. There cannot bo any doubt that ail 
accef^ible ^ourcca have bocn exploited to make the dictionary 
as complete as possible. Il the author had had the opportunity 
of spending considerable time in Kepal itself he would 
pcrliaps have been able to add somoIJiJiig to the bulk. 
But it is not probable that the additions would have been 
considerable. 

Then it Lfi an important feature of the dictionary that other 
IndO'Arynn langnagea have been very fully exploited and 
ciorreapondjng words quoted from them aa far as they could 
be ascertained. 1 have already mentioned the importance of 
this feature for everybody who takca up the study of anv of 
those languages. Professor Tumor's book will prove to be a 
ii^ful and reliable gnide towards the understanding of the 
origin and history of mdividual words. 

Almve ^^]i, however^ the book will be indispotisablc to those 
who want to study Nepali itself. And the rich selection of 
examples and proverbs will here be very welcome^ 

It would serve no useful purpose to mention, in this place, 
such cases where one may feel iinablo to accept Profeasor 
Tumor'a erplanation of the origin of some worda. Such 
instances are bound to occur in every etymological dictionary^ 
and it would have been more than a marvel if they were 
entirely miaaing in a pioneer work like Professor Tumer'a 
dictionary* 

WTiat is important with regard to the etymological part of 
the book is that here we ha ve at last a handy work of reference 
where we can sar^-eyt at a glance, tho material for recon- 
atructmg the history of each word* and also see how a 
scholar of great acumen and comprehensivo intimacy with 
the whole field of Xndo-Arj'an philotog}' would reconstruct it* 

It b a real pleasure to go through tho pages of P^fessor 
Turner^s Nepati dictionary^ and wo put it aaido with sincere 
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gratitude towards tho author and towards Mrs* Turner^ 
who did so much for r&ndiirmg tho of the book eagior* 

Sites Konow. 


Das CtiUNG-Tsi'KiNG (Sangiti-Sutta) des Chixesischew 
DiBGBA<fA:aiA. Ubcrsct^t uml mit Anmerknugcu verschcu 
vou SiEGFBJEu Ask ilajoT VII1/2. pp. 150, 

This work hy a sehohir of IsjipKig Umvorsitv, to the 
forthcoming issue of which I drew attentioop as the author 
reminds me, in the JPTS, for 1927, will, 1 trust, be the 
harbinger of a whole series of simiJar works in comparatico 
research. A beginning has now been made in printed editions 
of the Tripitaks ^ in the Shanghai rr^ension in Chinese, and 
in the Japfuiease TakftkusiiAVatanabe edition. Assuming a 
steady eontinuanco in theses wo only neial Enropcan or 
Asiatic scholam, expert in both Chinese and Pali, to open 
op for us, thus inexpert, their contents, in some tongue more 
widely known than is Chinos0+ The result may throw light 
on the dusk in BudJMst history obliterating the religious 
and ecclesiastical evolution that went on between the 
death of the Founder, " our Sakiyan,” os this Chinese 
edition calls him, and, say, the first setting down in w^fiting 
of the first part of the llilinda Questions (the, for nw^ only 
genuine talks that did actually take place). 

Here is neither space nor fit occasion to analyse Eehrsing^s 
results, either the textual matter, or his own commentflK 
1 do but bring the work to tho atteotion of readorsn Kor 
am I over-optimifitic, that even here wo shall be beyond the 
tampering hand of the monastic editor, dressing up the 
manuscript at different times in a new vesture to suit changed 
values. irhich I should like to find b one of many such 

MSS. set down in writing by Defenders of tho Man 
(Puggalavadins], who, dismissed for their eonsen'ative ideak 
concoraing the puni^a, the ^Hgd, in Asoka's day, from the 
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Sangba, foiwid th«ir wa}% m living hookE, to Chma, Icamt 
there both a new tongue and the nrt of writing, and wrote 
down what the Kathav’^atthu shows them trying to insist 
upon. Namely I that tho man verily u, not merely oa body 
and mind, and that the very man aa founded upon 

Becoming (BAotom ni^d^ pmf}(tIo That icAtcA, 

in this work, / m far jind is a composition which hjis undergone 
mom editing than the venerable Sangiti of the Pali itself! 
Thus, to take but one of a few instances: the central symbol 
of the Way, figure for the one long becoming of man^a lifcK 
is in this Chinese version split up into the usual {but later) 
eight parts In the Pali Sangiti, thm ijf as yat bo IFay 
iibJct there are eight Sammattas, or "Fit¬ 

nesses **, or “ Right Things To this extent then we have^ 
in this most interesting ventiire, drawn a blank. 

C. F. Rhys Divrna, 


Ars Aslatica : XV, La ScULpnmE de Mathuha. Par 
J, Ph, Vcksel^ Prefesseur k rCniversite do Lcyde. X 
IL pp. 131, plE^- 60. Paris at Bruxelles: Les Bditious 
G* van Oest, 1930^ 

Dr. Vogel returns, in this study* to n site which has always 
held for him au especial fasemation, and at which he haa 
carriod out some of his most valuable work. 

The archaeological interest of the ancient Hindu city of 
Mathura, chiefly famous as the centre of the holy land of the 
Kristka cult, depends far more on its Buddhistic and Jaina 
relics than on thi)se of Hinduism. Tliough monuments of 
Mniiryan art are, in Dr. Vogol's opinion, lacking, and tlioogh 
tho products of Mathura—which exported imagoa to other 
parts of Indin—cease in the sixth century a*d,, p<?rhapa as a 
result of the Hun invasions, it ia uniquely rich in varied 
examples of tho intervening eenturics, especially in Kusiqa 
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sculpture. Most of tlic dat^id Miitkum statues belong, in fact, 
to the reign of Kani^ka and bis dynsfity, while the Gupta 
period is represented by some magnificent Buddha images. 

Nevertbeleas, Dr* Vogel has not felt justified in adopting 
a dironological classification of lim subject, while he has the 
scientific scholar's borror of being carried away by aesthetic 
arbitrarinefis. ** Wo deciino/^ he says, " to advcntnra among 
the shifting sands of aubjectiTO preconceived ideas wbkh 
pass too often under that name.” (In a similnr spirit ho 
recognizes frankly that the Mathura sculptures w'ere by no 
m earns always artistic masterpiecoH.) 

His classification is, accordingly, iconograpbicah After a 
preliminary' historical survey ho treats, in succcseive chapters, 
of the sacred edifices of antiquity, and the relation to the^O 
of the e^risting remains; of the images—Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and dii rniiiorcs t -of the bas-reliefs of legendary 
and JSMhx secnoa; and of the different decorative motivea ^ 
concluding with a summary of the ground sun'eyed. 

On the vexed question of tho origin of tin? BuddJia imRgo, 
the author, while inclining to the belief that the initiati^^e 
came from the north-west rather than from Mathuni, prefer^ 
not to dogmatize. A quoi bon fl^aventurer dous les t^nebrea 
iucertaiues des origines 1 ” Ho costs doubt, however, on the 
unlikely theory of a origin, at Gandhara and Mathura. 

In general lie is not at all averse to speculation along likely 
lines of inquiry, nor to suggestive questionings, for InstancG, 
as to the probability of Central Asian origins of certaiii details 
of the statues, and the degree of possible Greek 

influence on the Naga, Yak^, and vase-carrier figures which 
are found among the Mathura sculpture^ 

It would bo diflictllt to praise this work too highk\ Dr. 
Vogel's sober, restrained manner of exposition, bis complete 
absence of prejudice, his method of enriching his descriptions 
by literary alluaionsi and the solid foundation of scholarship 
on which his conduxions arc based^ give the study an impresaiYO 
distinction and authority. 


A HMTORT OF FINE ABT IK INDIA AKD CEVLOK S97 

Tho plates am of lili^h quaiii^T) and tho production must 
rank as one of tho finest of a fins aeiios. 

J. V. S. WiLKisrsos, 

A UisTORv OP Fine Art ix India and Ceylon. By 
Vincent A, Smjth. Second edition. Revised by K. do B. 
Cotlrington. 11 x9, pp.!238. Oxford ; Clarendon Ptess, 
im £3 3s. 

No comprehensive work on Indian art can bo oxpoctod to 
escape advoise crittciam, and Vincent Smith’s well-known 
//tsfory, of which this is tho first revised edition, baa not been 
exempt from attack. Xovertholesa, it is still deservedly 
regarded as a standard work, lucid, oarofnl, honest, and 
unaffected. The author’s strength lay in his accuracy and his 
gift for clear summary rather than in crlticiam, and the 
reviser, Mr, Codrington, has rightly omitted a coTtain amount 
of critical matter. Though he has not attempted to bring 
the book completely up to date, he Las made a number of 
minor changes and additions, and by skilful rearnmgenieiit 
and occasional abridgment he has made the book rather 
fihortec and considerably easier to read, Ho is perhaps correct 
in holding that it would have been a mistake to overweight 
it with much additional detail, on tho ground that tho results 
of recent research Lave not yet been completely digested, 
but one cannot help wishing that he had broken his rule 
in tho case of the more Important revelations of late years. 
It would have been mterosting, too, to Lave had reforencea 
to such events as Mr, Longhurat’s identification of the subject 
of the great rock sculpture at Mayalivaram as tho Descent of 
Ganga (see Arch. Sun\ ,d»«. Report, 1924-5). 

This, like the first edition, is beautifully and profiLselv 
illustrated. Apart from its value as a summary, the book 
would be worth its price for its illmitrations. Printing and 
format, too, Lave that distinguished quality which marks 
the productions of the Oxford Press, 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
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The Baul the Polo Btick. By SIahmifu "AbifL 
H X 5ip pp. 31. Loudon t Lu^ao, 1931, 

The fwo/Aiwim " Giiy ii Cliaugan is a niystitsal Io^tj poem^ 
borrowing its imagery from the game of polo. Ifc was written 
in 342 A.H. by tho HiTut pwst JlahmCid "Arifi. He received^ 
as he telh us, the appropriate reward of a i>olo-pony (cAaugam 
—another MS, reads osjn), in addition to 1,000 dinars from 
the prince, Sultan Muhammad , to whom he dedicated it. 
That the prince was a keen polo player is clear from the poetS 
references i “ When he grasped tho polo-stick tho moon 
bocamo his ball and the sphere liis polo ground.^" - and the 
choice of imagery waa perhaps directed by the patrons^ as 
well as, possibly, tho poet's taste* 

Fifteenth'Oeatury Persian poetry, with few exceptions, is 
most agreeable in smiiil dosea* to Europeans at least, ** GGy 
u Changan ” is short, its length being just over 500 baits^ 
and it is pleasanter to road than mo^t productions of its 
period I though its diction is deliberately artihciaL Its fame 
is considerable, and manuscripts are fairly common, but it 
has apparently never hitherto been printed, 

\Tr Grccnshields has examiniMl fourteen manuscripts for 
the purpose of preparing this edition^ but ho has taken as his 
standard one of his own, dated a.u. 950, indicating by brackets 
lines which his copy does not include. Ho has rendered a 
real aervice to all who are interested in Persian by editing 
and publiEldng this text. 

J. V. S. W* 


1. Collection Emjle Senabt* I. CHiNr>oGYA-UrANiSAP. 
Traduite et annotfe pur I^MILE Senart^ 8 X 
pp Axxii + 142. Paris ! Soci^t4 d'^dltion “ Los Belles 
Lettrea ", 1930. 

The first volume of a new series is always of interest as 
indicating the lines it is to follow, and the Collection fimilo 
■Senart has made a promiaiag atari with tltis translation found 
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among the papers of that cmineDt scholar. It was ovideotly 
made many years ago, and the notes in n number of cases are 
only mdicationa of what was intended to be sold; but it is 
so sane and scholarly and brings out so well the primitive 
clmracter of the thought that it is sure of a warm welcome. 
In only very few passages where it differs from Bohtlingk 
or Dcussen, can it be said not to have improved on them; one 
such is the translation of nSMlyaya at i, 10, 3, by " f&onda 
en dangers " instead of “ of i-arions kinds ", which is certified 
by 6, 9,1, and suits the context better. But detailed criticism 
of a work left imrovised by its author is hardly fair and there 
would be nothing more to say if the editor had not attempted 
to make it into a suitable hook for beginners by providing a 
transliterated text and indications of more modern views on 
certain points. If this was to be done at all. It should have 
been done far more thoroughly; for, os it stands, it is far 
from being a triMtworthy guide to the best of more recent 
work On the subject and may prove serioiisly misleading to 
novices accordingly. To take two points' only, Senart'a 
interpretation of 4. 4, to 4, 9. has been superseded by Liidere’ 
brilliant exegesis (Berlin, 1922) and 1,13, has been explained 
m detail by Faddegon (Acta Or,, v, 177), yet neither is 
mention^* 

On one passage I may bo allowed to put in a plea for the 
traditional text. At 4. 2, 5, this edition prints 
tmiihcTia iU, being BohtlingkV emendation o| 

. . . rnuUienmpayififathd iti, except that he probably 
divided md aldpayi^ya. The insertion of ma is probably 
sound, but is the omiasion of tka right i Bohtlingk's motive 
was to be able to take the verb as the causative of Jap, which 
would not be dimanepoda. But, in fact, the causative of Jap 
13 not attested with any degree of certainty cither in the 
simple verb or in compounds till a very- late date, the reason 
being perhaps the danger of confusion with the causative of 
ti ; the use of lap for " revealing ” a secret doctrine would 
be very remarfcabio and the verb does not appear elsewhere 
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in tho Upanisads according to Jacob's Cmicord^ncr^ Xo'sf the 
grammariaos from Famni onwards do know a verb aldpa^ie 
from IT and we need not pneatoaio that^ because it is not 
found in ostaut literature^ therefore they must have invented 
it. The meaning of the stock example jatabhir dlapa^t^ is 
imcertaio. but I would suggest that the $eiiae hero is 
determined by altiyati ** be attracted to in the old Pali 
phrase alUytUi The translation aecordtngly 

would bo something like a fig for your prceiecita, it is by this 
face that you would gain me over *\ 

2, Gramm AIRE Sasscrite. Par Louis Renou* 10 x GJ- 
Two voUvp pp. xviii -b 570. Paris : Librairio d'Amcrique 
et tPOrient, 1930 , 

It may seeni odd that a grammar should be reviewed by 
one- who has never penetrated the arenna of that science^ but 
in the present case it has certain advantagea+ For M. RenouV 
work is not much concerned with the elucidation of linguistic 
principles but endeavours rather to carry out a survey of 
classical Sanskrit in all its varying phases from the Sfltra and 
Upani^d literature through epic and Buddhist forma to the 
pure classical ^tatCj so that it will appeal mainly to those 
who deal in toxta W'hich depart from the normal and is best 
judged by the profit they are likely to derive from it. Though 
nece^rily ©wing much to W^ckcmagel, it is far from being 
a popular rehash of so much of his grammar as appeared in 
time. Besides exploiting a mass of sccondar}^ authoritieSp 
the author has read widely for himself p particularly in Buddhist 
Sauskrit^ and lias so arranged bis material that there is not 
much difficulty in discovering what he has to say on any 
point, even if tho need for compre^ion has occasionally been 
detrimental to the clear espreasion of iiis views. I notice 
that ho has mndo no use of the Kdmas^lnt^ which has some 
interesting particularities, that he has hardly studied at all 
the philosophical literature which deserved fuller treatment 
and that he is sometimes sketchy and incomplete in mattera 
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of but subject to ties*? racrrationg bis grammar ia 

romarkablj full and eap. eafdy be recommended aa an 
invaluablo storehouse of information to ul] who are engaged 
in editing or transJating difficult texts, 

T}je further quegtion arisea bow far it may be considered 
authoritative; for ordinarily a grammar of sso wide a scope 
would require n lifetime’s experience to bo perfect. An 
uneasy feeling is first created by the number of passages 
w'bich have been mistranslated or imsunderstood (o»g., p. 197 
SudJh^.. xi^ 43, p+ 1I5 SUdiffiyfU ** accompanied by Situ 
and one other ”, not “ two others ”, p* 175 Bhu^. G?id u, 5, 
p. 301 Kmtt, Arih. 17^ 4, p. 325 pEJiinrhhu not ** a married 
woman but a wife who has been married before ”, p* 462 
Divy, 334 (difFerent and more nearly correct, p. 524), p, 50€ 
^iiupdh., ii, 31p p. 509 Dhy. 55, p. 511 iii, 6, 

p. 525 Btiddhac. viii, 65), Secondary authorities are not 
treated sufficiently critically and rare forms arc accepted too 
readily from works whose text tradition ia known to bo bad 
(c.g. active and pran'^r from the the old MSp 

bavmg the grammatically eorrect forms). Altogether, I 
consider it would be advisable to check the references very 
carefully, before accepting an abnormal form or usage on the 
strength of ststements made in this graimnar. 

Two or three questions of detail may also be noted in case 
the book goes into a second edition. 

P* 95 and corrections, apasufrya despite tha PW I hold to 
mean primarily widderabins ”, the oppodte of prttdaksi^^ 
opn and pra denoting the respective magical effecta of going 
round an object in these two waya 

P. 121, aka, a mistake of tuinc recoils on my own head ; 
at Sdnwdar,, xiv, 48, divide hrsiddako (Pali ktijhdda), not 
kf^ad Qio. 

Pp. 128 and 135, gerunds and infinitives in the passive. 
This question, it seems to me, depends mainly on tho use 
with yo ; for that is the way in which the passive Is formed 
in the modem vernaculars and the usage can be traced back 
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to Middle lodiBa. Thoeailiest use witli the infin i tive geea back 
to Gaudapada on the Samkh^karikas, and all the instances 
are negative oicepfc one intorrogativo, the nuance being ol 
a thing Tvhich does not ordinarily happen or cannot bo done. 
Tbo only certain instance of tha gerund that I know of is at 
jSawfiJsr., vii, 15, and, while the looution no doubt arose from 
an Qnmentionod agent being understood, ya here aaoias to 
me to have ahoady lost all soparato significance and the 
feeling is exactly the same as that of the modern passive. 
Wo know how these phrases started, and we know where 
they ended ; and in each case we have to decide what inter¬ 
mediate point had boon reached. In my opinion the process 
bad gone further than M, Renou would allow. 

P. 154, the use of seiiA for non, Buddhac. viii, 43, should be 
recorded here. 

3. Leb Fletos de BsMORiquE daks L'Inde : itiide sur 

revolution des *' abhkara " ou omoments slylistiques 
dans la litt^ratuie sanskritc. Par H. R, Diivekar, 
10 X 6|, pp. ii + 132. Paris : Librairie d’Amdriquo et 
d*Orient^ 1930. 

4, Soke Aspects op Literary Criticism in Sanskrit, or 

The Theories of Rasa and Dhvani. By A. Sankaran, 
M,A.,Ph.D. 10 X 6i,pp.xx -1- 161. Madras : University 
of Madras, 1929. 

The eommand of rhetoric is an essential part of the equip¬ 
ment of every great poet in whatever language ho writes, 
and in none more so than in Sanskrit. If the histoiy of 
Sanskrit literature is to develop from the annalistic atago to 
the critical, particular attention will have to be paid to tha 
individual contribution and individual nchievoraont of oaeh 
writer in tliia respect, Mr. Diwokar’a short sketch of the 
evolution of the “ flowers of rhotoric " from the Veda to 
Bharavi is therefore a step in the right direction. The worth 
of such a sketch depends mainly on the skill with which the 
examples are selected and discussed, and in this matter the 
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author tas attaip^ & large mc^urc of auecea^r His book 
will be foupd onfcertaiaiog and instiiiicti^'e by all wbo enjoy 
Sanskrit poetry as literature, and this too^ though it is maircd 
by inacourooies and a loosenosa of thought which cannot 
but aggravate a schoiar. Thus in such a work wc are entitled 
to expect a full eominaiid of the tcrroiuobgy of the 
AJamkara^tra and of the gradual development of definitions 
which corresponded to clmnges in the character of poetry. 
Yet we find tJio author repeatedly at fault; for instance, 
thfl erroneous handling of aTthdiftamnydsti on p. 46, the wrong 
definitioa of illustrated by an example of arihapatii 

on p, 90, or the complete miauuderatauding of Bliumaha’s 
views on sixthhUt'^lii and voiToit^k Again his feeling for 
style is uncertain ; he accepts without hesitation the attribu- 
tion to rauini, the grammarian, by the of 

a vonte illustrating artJi4nlamn^aSit {a figure little used by 
early poets), which on the face of it must be many centuries 
later, and he refers {p. 122} to a verso as by Aivaghem, which 
is a moderu addition to the Siiddhacariia barely a century 
old. His comparisons, too, are sometimes capablo of improve¬ 
ment ; thus Kalidasa“s description of the lamps at Raghu. 
iii, 15, as Aarn/moA and akkhyn^mar^pita tm is taken directly, 
not from Buddhac. i, 32^ but from the description of the 
tnonming women ib,, viii, 25, a verse that was evidently 
famous, since Kaja;^^khara also quotes it. 

In chapter viii ^Ir. Diw'ekar plunges again into the inter* 
minableBhamaha-Dandi^ controversy, to which his one serioua 
contribution k the argument that Dai^din knew Bhara^d 
and that Bhiunalia did not. Ho shows somo ground for the 
former, but his argument on the latter point is worthlesSp 
as it depends on mistranslating dtt§hia a& if it wore du^Aaria. 
Other wise the chapter is full of special pleading and evades 
the essential issue that, as it is generally agreed that Da^db^s 
^dows are more primitivis thau those of Bhamaha, the burden 
of proof lies with those who maintain that Bhamaha is the 
older of the two. yevertheless, it would be a mistake to lay 
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too much stress ou tho deficioDcies of Mr. Diwekar’s work, 
which offcra to u discriminating reader much that is of value. 

This last remark unfortunately ia not applicable to the 
Bocoud work named above, a thesis from hladras, which 
despite its title has nothing to do with literary criticism 
but is a summary of the various theories which have prevailed 
in India on the subject of poetics. It shows considerable 
industry (though not enough, untness the dating of Subandhu 
to the beginning of the eighth century nnd of A^vaghoM, 
p. 49, apparently even later) and some original reaearcb.but 
no fundamental thinking. Mr. Santarnn, in fact, thoae for 
his thesis a subject which b beyond the powers of any young 
student. If he had limited hia book to one of the unpublished 
treatises ho deals with, say that by Kuntala or by Bhoja, 
and had made a serious effort to reach the core of hia author's 
teaching, he might have obtained a good return Ifcm his 
reading and have produced a work which would have been 
really useful to scholars. 

6, 6. REUOlONSGBSCniCHTLlCBF.S LESEBUCH, ZWcitc 

eeweiterte Audage, 14. Deb HixdOISMUS, Voii 
F, Otto ScnnADEB, pp. vii, 87. 15. Der MamatanA' 
Bupdhissius. Von 31. Wintebsttz. x S, pp. vi, 
88. Tubingen; J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebach), 1950, 

The original edition of the RcUffi&ntgemhickllkftea Lesebuch 
b not available to me, but it is apparent from the publisher’s 
notices and mternal evidence that the two parts under review 
arc in reality new works. The names of the authors give 
sufficient guarantee for sound selection and scholarly transla' 
tion. The abundance of the material made Prof. Schrader's 
choice difficult, but he has covered the ground successfully 
by a selection half from Sanskrit, half from vernacular 
BOurccs. It a Bengali might tKiulr hb race’s contribution 
to the common stock of Hindubm would have been better 
ropreeented by an extract from Caitanya than from 
Ramaki^oa, yet the latter has the advantage of bringing 
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the b£H>k ciowtt to modern times. SflTi&krit scholars will note 
with mtereat and profit tho aolbof a bandliii|5 of well-known 
passages in the Up, and tho Professor 

Wintemitz's anthology La mainly taken from the canonical 
literature (if 1 may call it so without being misunderstood] 
still extant m Sanakrit and gives an excellent idea of Mahaysna 
Buddhism on all eaccept the philosophical side; though the 
latter could not be represented adequately within the Umita 
setp its treatment w^ould at least have been leas ono-sided, 
if a typical e.xtTact from the Lafitdm^dmsuiTU bad been 
added. It ia a little piuE^ling to find included an extract 
from Ramacatidm Kavibbilfati's Shafi^(s<At^k^y a work 
in which surely it is Hindu, not Maltayana+ feelings that 
inform the Hinayana doctrines. 

E. H. Johnston. 


Beitrage zuft Kctnbe ues InAK-ARAmscuEN, Vox F. H. 
Weissbach, Zweito Halfte : Poirtische Texte, Lcipziger 
ScmitistJsche Studien IV* 3. 9^6 im Leipzig ; C* 
Hinricbs^schc Bnchhandluiigt 1930. 

This volume Is a continuation (pp+ 209-357)> with title- 
page and Introduction^, of a work wWch appeared as early 
as 190S, contaimug stories and dia lognea in the .:\jiibic dialect 
of Northern Iraqt in italic type heavily charged with diacritic 
marks, and German tranfllatiou. The concltiding part con¬ 
tains verses and proverbs. In the Preface, the author 
accounts for the delay—for which the Great W ar was in part 
responsible—and explains the relation of his work to those 
of Bp Meissner, whose NemrabmJie Ge^khUn otts dem Iraq 
appeared in 1903. It would appear that both derived their 
material from one Arab* whose glosses on the material 
collected are often quoted, but not always certainly right. In 
the main the dialect differs in the pronunciation of certain 
vowels from that in use in Southern Iraq, which is treated by 
the veteran missionary Van Ess in his manuals ; and, indeed. 
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One who has f&.mjJisrized himself with the pronimoistion will 
easily uoderstand many pa^4!agee if he is acq^^iDted with 
eithef the classical language oi some dialect; there are j, however, 
a number of words and phrases which are peculiar to the region 
or occur In these materials, anti it is to be regretted that the 
author has not collected these in a glossary^ as was done hr 
Meissner; this would have been a %*aluab1e addition to the 
lists of plants, birds, dlaeasea, proper naiues of men and women, 
etc., which are certainly meritoriotis, 

Herr Weiasbacb asserts that with the aid of his work and 
those of Mei$ancri the traveller in Northern Iraq will acquire 
more of the language in three months than he had been 
able to iu two years. The capacity of acquiring b language 
differs so much with different people that we cannot take 
this statement pi&l th fa lettre \ the reviewer, howeverT 
knows by ejeperience how very helpful such works cun be, 
and Herr Websbach's mdustiy is eertain to prove serviceable 
to many vrho have occasion to visit the country where this 
dialect is in use, while Arabists will be grateful to him for a 
distinctly important addition to the literature of their subject. 

D, S. M. 


Lvdian Looro tN tre Early SciiOOLs. By H. N. Randle, 
M.A.^ Ph.D. Oxford University Press* 1930- 

Great merit accrues to Dr, Raudle for his enUghteoed 
and enlighteniug work, which has formed n dissertation 
(with a very wide scope indeed) for the Ph.D. (Oxou ). It 
undertakes to interpret Indian logical doctrine in its 
historical development and in tbis the author has been 
thoi^nghly sucoessfuh Hk studies are based on the pioneer 
editions of Indian Nyaya, issued by eminent pandits at the 
close of last century^ Unreserved approval must be accorded 
to Dr* Randle for his strictly historical method ^ especially 
evident where he discusses the Satms with regard to the 
origin of a doctrine and its final redaction, and also concerning 
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a first mcADing of a d^igoatjoa of a systocn (e.g, Sanktya) 
and the later, apecifiod application of it. 

Dr. Randio is fully competent to deal with the technical 
terma, and he elucidates them with the knowledge of a 
** Philoaoph von Fach In the light and with the help of 
his reaearehes I find it a pkasttre now to read, e.g. Gaudapadas 
Conunontaiy on the Safikhya Karihas, instead of a guessing 
game and a struggle for explicit terms {oven in spite of 
Colebtookc and Wilson!) 

We arc now at last on firm ground and can appreciate 
the logic of the East to its full meaning. This is a deserving 
deed of the author not only as far as the East is concerned, 
blit it will also beneficially afiect the opinion of Western 
philosophers who are wont to speak of Indian logic as 
'* abstruse **. 

It is certainly not an easy matter to deal with sncli a 
profound {“ dhanuna gambhira duddasa to use the language 
of the Pali Canon) subject as logic without becoming oneself 
entangled in its nets, which are the snares of the great trickster 
" mind ”, Dr, Ilandle has avoided these very well, but his 
book is not easy reading. 

W, Stece, 


Vepic Yarian'TS. a Study of the Variant Keadings in the 
Repeated Mantras of the Veda. By Blooh- 

FiEi4> and Fraxklin EncERtoN. Vol. I, The Verb. 
(Special Publjeations of the Linguistic Society of America, 
University of Pennsylvam'a,) 10 x 7, pp. 340, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore printed, 1930, 

In course of time thousands of verws of the Vedic Saipliitas, 
and especially of the Kg-Veda, came to be employed as 
mantras in the ever-multiplying rituals of the Brahman 
schools; and the object of the present work is to study all 
cases where such (juotations vary from the received text of 
the Sarnhitas. The materials from which it is constructed 
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ate derived from Bloomfield’s moDumeotal Y^ic Concordanos, 
and that Inmcnt^J sehoJar himaelf had OBtlined it and begun 
tie arrangement before death overtook him. The great 
task lias now been brought to eomplgtion by Frofes^r 
Edgcrton^ whossc Bound acliolarabip and unwearied industry 
have proved tliemselvcs fully equal to the labour undertaken 
by him. In the present volume we are given the first inBtal- 
ment of this interesting and valuable harvestj namely, an 
examination of the casea ti-hero the quotations from the 
Samhit^ show deviations from the recepii in their 

verbs. Xaturally* not all the variations are of equal 
importance. Many are of little or no aignifieance^ being 
merely alips due to carclc^neaa or inacciinicy of memory. 
But many are really of interestt inasmuch as they give forms 
that explain the —aright or wrong^-in which the ritualists 

using them understood the original V<Hlie passages ^ for 
example, we sometimes find a subjimctive where the Vedic 
text has an unaugmented preterite^ which our ritualists 
understood as an injunctivc. Thus they throw much light 
on the ancient exegesis of the Veda. Others offEr some 
interesting variants in vocabulary. Possibly a corcful 
analpia of the whole material may reveal »«jme divergences 
which null dofinitively carry us liacfc to a time earlier than 
that when the fexJlm rec^pfi of the Vida in its present form 
were established; of that we shall be able to judge when 
Professor Edgertoa has completed the publication of his work. 

L. IK B.iaNETT. 


Ecke KajBCUOarische Wakp-Urkunde \us her KnonsciiA- 
ZeiT OsT-TuREEfffAKa. By G. RAQtrErrE (Lund UnJveMi- 
' tots Arsskrift, K.F. Avd. 1. Bd. 28, Nr. 2). lU x ej, 
pp. 24, 1 plate. Lund : Gleerup ; Leipzig, HArrasaowutz- 
19m 

This little pamphlet contains an excellent reproduction, 
text, and trartslution of a document purchased by the author 
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in Kjaaligar in 1914. The docnraent h an interesting u'tiqf 
dodicdtian dated Safar A.H. 10T3^ a Horse year, i.o* Sept,' 
Oct. 1663. The mune of the riilBr at the beginning is Abu‘l- 
Ghazi Yolbnrs Bahadur Khan Gbazi, of whom apparently 
not much is tnown. In form the docnmcnt is a curiotiB cross 
between the Mongol jwrfiaA and the usiial Amb 
and its stylo is singularly turgid and pretentions, so much so 
that parts of it are almost uniutelLigible. 

linguistically the most interestiug part is the list of oHiciaU 
to whom it LB addressed. Among othem am the “ 
ieyi, minff b^i, ffiiz begi, afjmag hegi^ /w{Ain begi ", i,o, “ the 
chiefs of ten thousands, thousands, hundreds, and 

Agimq iM, of coufso, a Mongol word meaning 
properly tribe hut in modem tunes in Chineso Turkestan 
it is used rather in the sense of *- district ’ftTiether in the 
aevontconth century it had acquired this mcauing cannot be 
determintxl. Of h^r^in Dr^ Raquettc can make nothing. 
He mentions that it occurs in two other documents dated 
IOSOa.h.-a.u. 1640 and lOaSA.u -A.n. 1677^ aud that an 
old title fO^urf^in begi is still remembered in Kashgar, though 
its meaning is forgotten. The word is* however, good Mongol, 
and means u district *\ It occurs in the Chiu Yung Kuan 
inscription (West aide, h 2^ Ut'ifigin Aor^m Mergm 
ydke yan ** the great king of the Udyanu district named 
Met^en “) and 13 disclosed at length by Felliot; (Les mota k 
U initiale aujourd^hui amuie dans le Mongol dea XlfP et 
Xn'"" Sitfcles ” J..4., 1920* p. 220), The interesting point is 
that the iuitial Mongol h- which disappeared so early in 
Mongolia itself should have survived in loan-words in Turkish 
as late a^ the seventeenth century, and apparently even 
to-dav. 

V 


G. L. M. CLAuaox. 
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EsSAI DE GhAMMAIRE 8oGD1£NNE j Deuxizme Pabtie I 
Moephologie, Svntaxe et Gloesatre, By E. Ben- 
VENISTE (Mission Pelliot ea Aaie Centrale; S^io Petit 
in-octavo. Tome in). 9 x 5, pp. Lv + 241, 1 plate, 
2 maps. Paris: Genthnorj 1929. Fes. 75. 

The pioneer of Soghdian grammar was Robert Gaothiot, 
and it Lh hh name that the lirst part of this book bears. But 
Ganthiot was killed beloro ho had done more than write the 
first draft of the chapter on the verb, and his mantle fell on 
the not imworthy shoulders of E. Beoveniste, who has now 
at last brought tho work to a conclusion after many delays 
in the pripting. 

There is a iraditioti of thoroughneoa in Iranian philology, 
of w^hich perhaps the finest example is Baitholomfe^s Avestan 
dictionar}'^ and this work k no exception, Soghdian La by 
no mean$ an easy language to deal with, inflexioD is in an 
advanced stage of decay, spelling m chaotic, and the alphabet 
is a profoundly unsatisfactory medium for convoying the 
phonetic system. 

These difficultiea the author has tackled manfully. Starting 
from the more elaborate framework of early Imnian grammari 
be has shown how the Soghdian forms arise. The result is 
a grammatical framework which is intelligible even if not 
at first clear+ Where phonetic forms are certain they are 
given, otherwise only transcribed forms. All tho matorial 
at the author^s disposal has been carefully nifted and classified. 

The only defect is in the volume of tho material. The book 
has been printing a long time^ and much matedal aiicady 
published was too late to bo included j more still remains 
unpublished, including tho oarly Soghdian texts in the British 
Museum, which are of capital importance# and aro understood 
now to be in course of publication, Wlien all the matarial 
is available, a supplcmeut will clearly be required# but the 
framework will no doubt stand true. 


G. L. M. Ci^UEON. 
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TATABrscHE Tfjcte* By Gotteolb Weil, 9 x G, pp. vi + 
186. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gmyter and Co.^ 
1930. RM . 12. 

TKia book ifl a moDimieiit to one of the siogularlY few 
benefits wbieh pbiblogy from tlie Great War as 

part compensation for the many losses whick it suffered 
tkere^m. In 191Ckl7p a number of Kussian prisonots in 
Germany were induced to allow specimens of their native 
dialects to bo recorded on the gramopliono, and the present 
work gives the text and tranalation of lorty-tbreo records 
in the Tatar dialects published in the Lautbihtiothel\ 
Phmeli^he Phtlm und Un^Jiriften hrsg von der LauUbtei- 
Imtg der Preuss* Staatsbibliothek. The material falls into three 
parts: (a) sonp, (6) prose texts including anecdotes, bio* 
graphical details, proverbs, etc., and {c] grammatical piecaSp 
declensions, conjugations, etc. There is in each case a phonetic 
transcription, a transcription in the singularlj nneightly 
Arabic orthography adopted by tho Tatars t bemselYes, and a 
translation with ample notes. The dialects included are 
primarily Kazan-Tatatt but also Mishcr and Bashkir. 

The testa throw a flood of light on the etjTnologj^ grammar, 
and phonetics of these dialocts, and will be of extreme use to 
future historians of the language. 

Fhoactically perhaps, the most striking feature is the 
complete absence of any o- or &- sounds In the dialects 
recorded I the general prevalence of j* for y- as an initial, and 
in Bashkir the conatant substitution of h lor s- 

G* L. M, CcAueoy. 


^ ^ ^ Ts'ue CwkN by S ^ ^ Chai 

Li-ssf^ (H. .4, Giles), Chinese texts colleoted by Sir 
James H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C.M.G. 10| x TJ, 
6 leaves i- 1S8 pages. Commercial Press, Shanghai^ 
[1931], J2’50 ilex. 

This well-printed and attractive book contains the Chinese 
texts which underlie the passages published by Professor 
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Giles in the prose volume of Ma Gt-mt of Chuwm LiteraiuTc, 
1923. It haa been compiled, aa the Publisher"^ Preface 
states, hy Sir James Stewart Locikbart. The labour of 
compilation must have been great, as Grnis rarely 

gives any reference beyond the author"s name* and it will 
be generally regretted tliat Sir James's modesty has kept 
his own name off the title-page. He lias, however^ earned 
the great gratitude of all student!^ of Chinese and of all who 
know enough Chinese to he able to add to their enjoymeiit 
of Professor Giles's spirited versions by comparing them with 
the originals. Not every writer of a volume of popular 
translations from so difficult a language as Chinese would 
welcome the publication of the originals j but Professor 
Giles naturally baa little to fear from the ordeal, for which 
indeed he has almost asked + wiiting in his original Preface 
to I have kept verba] accuracy steadily in view, w> 

that the work may be avaiinblo to students of diineae in 
one senile aa a kcy.^^ In comparing half a doscen of the versions 
with the odginals as here printed one is struck contmually 
with the accuracy and skill with W'hich the translation is 
done in a form palatable to the ortlinary English reader, 
and only a few triljjng discrepancies have beea noted i 
To sec oneself is to be cleat of sight'' (p. 3) M M ^ 
WJ {P ; — :fc m T {p. tS) omitted (p. \m}; ** A man 
who does not work, suffer^:, etc^ (p. 153) — ffc fli ^ ... 

(p^ 110), where the point seems to be that if even one man 
does not workj some one is sure to suffer in consequence. 
In the ^me passage some thirty w^ords arc polished off with 
" and the thing is done ” ; and the contrast between ^ 
and ^ uen is surely verS" different from the contrast of 
might and " rightWu Tsung, of all people, would 
not have publicly stated that the znibtary operatioiis of liia 
oncestorB were other than right. "" New words tliese! 

(p. 279) ^ K -a If (p. 197); and one or two more. 

The Chinese te^a are clearly and correctly printed and in 
e\erj way admirably suited for use either in an armchair 
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Of fit the serious ptudcot's desk, and the low priCiC should 
help to make the book exceedingly populaf. The collection 
includes too the pieces which wen? diopped out of the new 
editioa of Gems. To the sniaJI Ibt of mispriiitfl may be aeldcd 
# (P- 3) for (p. \m} for ?St ond the omission 

of (p. 4], add io the English). The pieces on pp. 57, 8 
sliotild he transposed. But the misprints Beem really to 
be very few. 

In concltiskon it is very much to be hoped that this vrelcoine 
prose antholop)^ toay soon be followed by a book of verse, 
gi^g in the some way the originals of the second volume 
of Gems. 

A. C. M. 

Ontn Vokalismub Dfin E»aTE>' Silbe m Jubak- 

sAMOJEOiscHns* Aiilinng I Bcobnchtimgcn abor den 
A'okaliamus der cratcii SiJbe iio Ursamojediachen. By 
T* Lehtibalo. 9| X 6, pp. 123. Helsinki : Suomalab- 
llgrilainen Scuta, 1927. Fmk. 7G. 

Some time ago a work by T. Lehtisalo appeared called 
Uber den vokahsmus der ersfen sUbe im jtmiham^jediseJmn.^ 
The said workt about which I am going to give some 
particulars and to which 1 will add some remarks, is 
the first result of the linguistic studies, which the author 
has undertaken, founded on maferial collected among the 
Samoyedes during the years 1911’-12 and 19L4. It was then 
that he studied the Ynrak-Samoyede language in Xorth 
Russia and Western Siberia. Ab every new work touching 
these languages» so little known, always naturally a wakens 
interest, there is the more reason to mention the book. I 
presume that Castr^u's r^earch work is knoi^Ti to the reader, 
hot all the same for the sake of those who are not familiar 
with Ural linguistics 1 mention that, among others, H. 
Poasouen in Bcitrdge zw jfiwiiicAtfignWi - s&mcjtdiseAen 

1 In the Bertefl '+MpinoiM d« lit Boei^t6 FiEji3<H>usritiino LVI 
HdsingfoTv, 1921. 
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(1912^17) and E. N, SetilS in Ubtr art, umfang 
find alier de^ siii/emt£fch^eh im Jinni^chagrischm und samo- 
j^iseJteti (Finniflch-ugr, ForschongeD XII) as well aa myaelf 
fa my Samoyede work have late dealt mth important 

phases of the phoueticiS of the Samoyede languages. Without 
farther remarka I now pass on to LphtiaaJo's book. 

The purpose of bis work is chiefiy, by the help of different 
Yurak-Samoynde dialects, to explain the character of the 
primary Yurak vowels in tho first ay liable. In an appendix 
the author tries also to explain the primary Samoyede vowels. 
The Y^urak material was prineipallj collected by Lehtbalo 
himself, the rest, howovert hi based chiefiy on Caatren^a 
material and the materials published by myself. 

^ to his method of r^eaich it is in eanformity with tho vowel 
research applied earlier by the Fenno-Ugriau philologists- 
Consequently it is quite natural that his pkti is clear and 
distinct. Meanwhile wo must here put in an important 
reservation. As Lehtisfllo^s material has not bcfcn published 
completely^ we can only, when judging of hk work, take into 
consideration the material he gives in his book and only judge 
of the value of the conclusions he arrives at from the said 
material. This is a point of view always to be considered 
when we have to do with research about the history^ of sounds 
of a similar kind. 

While the limited materbl reudei^ it more difficult to 
judge of the work, wo can yet state that the author does not 
always succeed in convincing tis of the correctness of his 
conclusions. It m just on account of the limited, yet specially 
selected, material that one ean, for instance, be sure of the 
fact that the half-long vowels did not exist in the prinuiry 
yurakian. First of all we find that the said vowel docs not 
in a singte case occur regularly as half-long in all dialects, 
but that in some it is short, in others long, and in some others 
it is alternately half-long and long. In some cases the vowel 
ocenrs in all the examples, among others in words with half- 
long Q before A, which proves that this is of secondary kind. 
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Castn^n already points out in tia Grammaiik der Sam&jedi^Am 
Spracken (p. 4} tliat it 1 $ just an h wticli has a shortening 
liiQuenEiro on the provious vowel. The loan-words given in 
the book in proof of the theory ate of n recent date and 
indicate that the occurrence is not old. 

In this connection I must comment upon the order in wliich 
some of the oenumncioa &ro given. Both short p hoLf-tongp 
and long vowekp as well aa quaUty-gradations, have been 
treated in the first section of the book, and yet the author 
has placed the chapter at the endp where he speaks about 
quantity-gradations. The said chapter ought rightly to have 
been included in the first section. 

The conclusions at which the author arrived I conaider as 
far as they concern primary YurakJan voweU^ — ton in number 
—to bo principally correct, Howevert I beg to remark that 
the author has not in a sufficient degree taken into considera¬ 
tion the liquid consonants and their induenco on the vowels. 
He ought to hav'o dona so on account of the said consonants 
not all belonging to the primary Yurakian, their infiuonce on 
the vowels thus being partly of a comparatively late date^ 
The same remark may bo made against Ida way of bringing 
together within this part of the inveatigation of loan-words 
of dififerent age. A more e^thaustive study of old Turkish 
toan-w^orda, for matauco, would, I am sure, have given a very 
good result. 

The latter part of the first section of the book is dovotod to 
the Yuraldan qualitative vowel gradations. To begin with, 
the author tries to eliminate some secondary^ ocourrencefl. 
Then he proceeds to a description of gradations, which 
according to his opinion are primary Y^urakian. Castr^n 
has already mentioned the former {Gtamnmlii^ p. 38), which 
fact ought to hare been noted. The latter gradation Casli^n 
has also dealt w ith, at least in some place^^ Yet it is probable 
that the author, on account of his extensive material, has 
succeeded in pointing out a peat many vowel-gradations, 
-occurring in the first syllable of primary Tumkiau. 
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Thee remind one in u very high degree of similar gmd&ticpoB 
observed in a noniber of Fenno-Ugrian languages. However^ 
we want here to expro^ a conjecturo that a mate thorougli 
Bifting of the material p for Inatance concerning the ooo- 
syllabled words, will lead to the elimination of a great nnmher 
of supposed gradations. In sotno eases oidy a couple of 
ins fauces have eufljced for the author to launch his theory 
about original vowel gradation^ In this ho has followed the 
custom practised by aome Fonno-Ugrian philolo^sta 
immediately to take these instances as proofs of this gradation, 
which by many have been considered to belong to the con¬ 
sonantal gradationH CostE^n^s Gmmfmdk already shows 
that other ways of explaining the matter exist. 

The second part of the book treats ol the hrst-syliable 
x^owels in primary Samoyede. Starting from results reached 
in the first part, theauthorhaa attempted to throw light on the 
vowels in the primary language. As was to be expected, he 
has done his work too much under the infiuenco of the 
Samoyede language, which he himself studied, and conae- 
quently has treated the four others too superficially. Kot 
having, for inatancoT been able to consult my unpublished 
material, he has drawn his conclusions from a rather one¬ 
sided Yurak-Samoyede point of view. A deeper knowledge 
about the other Samoyede lajignages, Iiow^over, chang^^ the 
aspect in a vital way. In view tbereob thb part of the book 
is to bo looked upon as a reliable collection of examples from 
the different languages. It will be of great value, as it has 
been compiled with great judgment, ileanwhilo the final 
result is siire to bo a difforont one when all tlio new material 
is accessible^ In some places we also notice that the author 
has not at all attempted to explain things which would 
have offered great difficulties, such as primary Yurakian 
According to my view he has also in this part not been critical 
enough when stating vowel-gradations in the primary 
Samoyede language, which gradations can by no means be 
Ictoked upon us such. This question in (till must wait for its 
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Sha] solution until all the Samojcdo languages have bean 
Bubject-ed to An equally thorough research as the Ytualriau 
has hcon by the author. 

Consequently it is our chief duty here to state that the 
author has collected a valuable Unguktic asaterial durmg 
hla laborious travels for many yeaxa ; his material throws a 
clear light upon the language of the Yurak-Samoyedea. He 
has made use of thia material in a way worthy of our apprecia¬ 
tion by explaining the vowel system of the different Yurnk- 
Samoyede dialects, and done useful prepamtor)' work for the 
purpose of throwing light upon the history of the other 
Samoyede languages^ 

Kaj Doxneb. 


A SuMEFiiAN' Palace ant> the Cemeterv at Kish, 

Mesopotamia. Part IT. By Ernest Maceay, with a 
preface by Stephen Lancuon. 13 x 11* pp. 6S^215, 
42 plates, 1 map. Field Museum-Ox ford University 
JoiDt Expedition. Bertold taufer. Curator of Anthro¬ 
pology, Editor. Chicago, 1929* 

From Professor Langdonk short preface of sixty-six lines, 
we leam that the volume contains the first pubLication of the 
architectural discoveries and the rich Sumeriao arcJiaeoIogioal 
treasure recovered at Kish. The site is an important one, 
not only on account of ita extent^ but also for its technical 
details, the arrangemEfit of the passages and ehambersi the 
articles of art and utility foimd in the ruins and the earth 
with which they were miugled. To these must be added the 
extensive cemetery which probably marked it out m a sacred 
tract — as, indeed, is still more emphasized by tho twin 
temple-towers seen in one of the pictures. 

It is needless to say that the forty-two plates which the 
work contains give a large number of photographs and 
diagrams—pictures which enable us to estimate the thorough¬ 
ness of the work done and the industry of those engaged in it. 
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Two plates are devoted to tbe plan of the palate “ Z ", ten 
to twenty-eight views of the ruins, and one plate has a 
couple of very successful restorations. Tlie reproductions 
of the exceedingly anejent inlaid work show how far the 
artUts of Kish had progressed in the third millennium s.c., 
and afford material for comparison with similar work produced 
in other Babylonian cities. Especially noteworthy is the 
rectangular plaque in the middle of plate xxxv. The pieces 
of shell used for the inlay seem to have been cut straight 
without much attempt at modelling. The forehead nud the 
nose are not quite in a straight line, but the right arm shows 
hardly any curve at all. The right {?) leg, on the other linnd, 
is free from stiffness, though rather clumsily carved. The 
tendency to the nose forming a straight line with the forehead 
in these inlaid plaques may have originated the bird-like form 
of the heads in relief found on some of the carvi}d stone objects 
from Iiagad and elsewhere. Other needful details of the 
figure in this particular case are engraved on the white inlay 
to complete the work. With regard to the costume of this 
figure—possibly the king at the time the plaque was produced 
—he wears a heard, his hat cun'es outwards and upwanls, 
making a broad flat crown, and his coat has a long skirt 
behind reaching almost to the ankle. The head-dress of 
No, 3 on plate sxavi has the same form, and the clothing of 
the figure thereon was probably very similar. 

Possiiig over plates xxjtvii-xl, which show objects from 
the palace " A ’* and from Greek huriala, copper toots and 
implements, halrpina, needles, spindles, etc., we come to n 
series of very interesting archaic cyliDder-seals, photograplicd 
from cscellcnt impressions. The designs vary from mere 
Symbols or ornaments to complicated representations of men 
and animals struggling together, and forming a smmetrically- 
otKinged frieze in which their bodies cross or, when distinct 
and Bcparate, assume graceful and well-balanced attitudes 
and arrangement. .As is usual in this class of artistic objects, 
the human figures are grotesque, but some of the animal- 
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farms are good. Ko, Bj which li«a an inscription, shows a 
miin (the arrangement of whose hair is striMng) holding up 
two bulls by placing his hamls under their chins, Lite othera, 
there is great fullness of detail. On plate xlv there are depicted 
models of a two-wheeled and a four-wheeled chsxiot, fragments 
of what looks like scale-annonr, with other things in clay. 

It is needless to say that at this primitive period the builders 
of Kish were much leas advanced than those of later date. 
The bricks used were plano-conves, and the curved side was 
set uppermost. They seem never to have been inscribed, and 
only in special cases were they '* thumb-marked The 
mortar waa made of mud, and was of a better (jualltv than 
the material of the bricks. As the latter were unbaked, 
tbe mortar united with the bricks so closely that it is often 
difficult to separate them and bricks which can be detached 
from the mass are rare. 

With regard to the plan ol the palace “ A ”, that shows, 
as usual, a number of chnnibera or passages arranged round 
a courtyard. Borne of the chambers have the renmins of 
brick paving, and it seems probable that they were all paved, 

A good idea of the present state of the ruins is obtainable 
from the photographic views, and one has to admit that 
Mr. Mackay is right in doscribiug the work as being tough. 
Judging from the views of the architectural remains at Niifer 
(probably the Biblical Catnch in the land of Bhinar), the 
buildings there were mnqii better built^-thc bricks were 
superior, and the cotiracs of the work carefully laid, though 
J. P. Peters, the director of the excavations there, states that 
nothing in the rains Eeeme<l to be really well centred. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether the architects and buildera any¬ 
where in early Babylonia were so scientific as those of Lagag, 
the place where *' the architect with the rale ” and ” the 
architect with the plan ” were found. 

Among the most Interesting pictures from an architectural 
point of view* are those showing the stairway on plates xxiv 
and .XXV, the recessed flanking tower on plate xx%', the short 
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TOW of columns depict^ cm plata Xicvi, th^ pillar^ hall on 
plate xiriij the massive buttresses on plate xsTsriii^ and the 
colomn of specially-loimed bricks on plate xxxii. 

The two Featured ^lews of the palace ahcnv how it must, 
have looked whoa it was the residence of the mler of Kish, 
and the Assyrian relief from Khorsabad on the same plate 
forms a good baaL*? for oomparbon. But is this relief, with 
ita three towering walb with turrets (three of them adorned 
with gigantic stags* autJers) situated on high ground, a 
Babylonian structure I 

Professor Langdon’a introd action gives the neerjful 
chronological dctaib^ Ha regards the nuns as belonging to 
the time of Kug-Bau and Urdlbaba, of the third and fourth 
kingdoms of Kbh (2943-2T53 n.c.). This is the period^ he 
says, to which the mass of 8umerjan pottery^ copper tools 
and weaponSp ornaments, and seals must be assigned. The 
last rulers of Kbh, however^ did not occupy the spacious and 
stately palace of their anccatons. But ** it was already a 
ruin in the days of tJr-IJbaba and Sargon the renowned 
Sarru-Idn of Agadc Of Akkad. It is interesting to note that 
tbb was the city Kug-Bau (I prefer the transcriptions Kus- 
Bau or the old reading Azag-Bau), the woman wino-seller, 
seems to have founded^ thus becoming its first ruler. She is 
said to have reigned 100 years, at the end of which period 
the ovcrlordshJp passed to Akahak, but the dominion soon 
passed back to Kish^ for her son succeeded her on the throne 
in fche end. 

A most inteieatiug book, a credit to Professor Langdou^ 
Mr. Mnckay, and their helpers, as well as a lasting monument 
to hlr. Herbert Weld, of Lulworth Castle, aud the Field 
Museum of Natural History^ who supplied the funds. 

T. G, Pinches. 
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Die HaUPTTYPEN dee SUMEElSCttEX Bes^hwoeuxo, liter- 
ARIS€H trSTEESUCHT VoN AdAM FaLKEXSTEIX. 9| X G|i. 
pp. ™i + L04. Leipzig : Hinricb^, ]9iiL 
From the covpr we learn that this is vol. i of the dew 
series of Lcipzitje Semkl^che SUfdien, founded by U. Fischer 
and H. Zimmem^ edited by B, Laudsberger and H, H. 
Schnsder. The subject of the monograph wa^ suggested to 
the author by Dr. Landsberger. The author gives full credit 
to thoi^ who have helped him, zmeoing among them our 
Professor S. Langdon very promiiicntly. 

It was recogakfid many years ago that the titles (generally 
the first line of the first tablet of the series] with the colophons 
and catch-liucsT were most useful in showing to what seri^ 
any incantation-tablet belong^^ Notwithstanding the useful 
work of Professor Bezold in this direction, much still remained 
to be done^ and the author in this book tries to fill up the gaps. 

The first part of the book d€als with the texts according to 
the classes into which they may be divided. Those referred 
to here are the series Ki d, Ufu-k^imi in which prayer and 
incantations are mingled * the nurnerous mcantationa 
contained in tbemjcdical texts; rare incantations with special 
application, aa, for example, the series Brick-god (J. Sig.}. 
He was appurently the god of construction, and was also called 
Kulla. 

Other series are the Incantations of the Deep ”, and the 
few Sumerian {:uimgTaphs in the ^*wild serica” in Craig's 
RT and probably elsewhere. In this 

particular inscription the paragtaphs are mainly Semitic— 
there is one Stimerkn paragraph on the obverse, and there 
was probably more than one on the reverse. Three other 
classes have been only partly taken into accounts 

Other seetions of the monograph deal with the super- 
scriptions and other indications of the contents of the texts* 
and there are notes upon their history* etc. The second 
part of the work treats of the difierent t}'pea of the Lucantations 
—the legitimation type," the prophylactic type.” " the 
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Marduk-£a a varjation of the same, and 'Hhe 

conflecjation type Liata of the texts under these headings 
are given, and the monograph ends with examples of the types 
as shown by the various formulae incorporated therein. In 
the list of headings is a number dealing with the exorcising 
of evil spirits (tiduff etc* The *“ legitUnntion- 

phrases are illustrated by those Ilnea contalDing the words 
Mete ht4t[l.u sajt^-itiah ** I am the man of 

incantatioris, the supreme priest of fia/' and this is followed 
by the wgids ** the lord has scat me 

On the whole the monograph is well put together, with a 
wealth of detail, References to former w'orkers in this held 
of research^ and to their booksp arc numerous. 

Though devoted to the inca^ntat ions of the Sumerians, 
those of the /Vkkadians are not neglected* The author notes 
their di^erenccs and states that, in the ease of the latter, 
^*the powers attacked are no longer the colourless \idug- 
embodiments, but livingp sharply-outlined demons 
or unpersonihed powers (as, for instance, the aeries nam-erim- 
bumtdu^ used agamat or untoward fate). Others 

are direeted against magic or against ill-omened visions. 
Babylonian magic also undertook what may be called attack 
or defence, as, for example, love-charms. The author describes 
Akkailian incantations aa being shorter, more pregnant^ and 
more realistic than the Sumerian* They are connected 
occasionally with prayer. 

The references to text-books upon the subject might have 
been more complete with ad%^antage. The author says that 
those which he does not give will be found in the Zetl^dtnjl 
fiir AMj/rioloffie —a periodical in many volumes. He would 
have earned oar thanks^ however, if he Iiad filled the blank 
Epace at the end (threeH:jiiarter3 of a page) with a selection 
of those absent reference^. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Egyptian CiviuzATiONt its Sitj^esian Okioin anjj Real 
CaHOSOLOGYj AND SimBRlAN ObIGIN DP EGYPTIAN 

Hieroglyphs. By L. A. Waudell, LL.D.. C.B., C.LE. 
9 X 64t pp- XX + 223, with 21 plates, 97 text illustm- 
tions. and 2 maps. London ’ Luxac Sc Co.^ 193D. 

This is aji attractive book, mainly on account of the amount 
of research which it shows and the theories advanced. It is 
lulU moreover, of interest mg and instructive pictures. 
Whether the author lias proved his theories or not I must 
leave the reader to judge* ^lany portions of the book I 
have not only read, but also studied* I wish tlutt I could 
say that 1 am convinced- 

The l>oofc, however, as 1 Lave said, is full of pictures. There 
are hve plates of Babylonian oharacteni and Egyptian 
hieroglyphs compaml; a plan of early Ep).^tian tomh$: 
labels from the Menes tombs in Egypt; gow] photographs 
of Indus Valley seals (plates iv, v, xi, and xv} ~ half-tone 
and outline picturViS of Hon-istusu; a long plate of 
com parative transcriptions ; Xaram-Sin's stele of victory 
and his portrait in relief; Nar-^rer'a filate-paktte of victor)" - 
the tomb of King Dudu at Abydos, etc^ As will be seen from 
these details, this book covers a wide extent of ground— 
wider, in faetj than anyone would ever have suspected for 
the great rulers of the Euphrates Valley. That the cmlization 
of Babylonia may have had Jta origin much farther east has 
already been suggested t owing to the statements of Berossos 
that ereaturea came forth from tbc sea to teach the 
Babylonians agriculture and the arts of civilization. There 
is no reference to Eastern visitors^ however, in Betossos^ and 
as he wrote more than 2,000 years ago, any ruler whose 
territory or influence had extended to India on iJie east and 
to the west of Eg) pt on the west ivould certainly have been 
remembered, nor do I know any tradition to that effect at 
such an early date. So wide a domain would have been 
something to bo proud of, and its ruler's renown would 
certainly have endured until classical times, and therefore 
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to the present day^ It is not merely dccesanry thiit Indian 
recorda should contain references to territory in lands far 
to the west, but it is also needful that rulers of Sumer and 
Egypt should claim domiaion over India, 

Apparently these statements ol dominion o^^r Mesopotamia 
(Sumer) come from the seals found in the Indus^sTiIley. 
The tejrt gi%Tn on pL iv^ Sfo, 19, consisting of nine characters^ 
is transcribed by the author as follows:— 
a-ha mar 4ha^-ni barn 

Over lordd^omponiou Aha the son of Sha-Gaiji, the Fhamoh 
in Edin land. 

The next is given as follovra ;—- 
Shag-ftu3u ma-anshu bam ffu 

Under King-Compamcin Miashu, the Pharaoh of Ediu (or 

Agdu) Iand_ 

I should say that the first charaoter in each case was the 
same—two %^aiiaat forms, jUso 1 should not read it nmun, 
as it looks like the Sumerian ^ or meaning " heart 
I should likewise fear to read the character with a certain 
resemblance to amar as fiftir+ and to translate Jt son Tlie 
words for son *' in Sumerian are r6ifei and dumu (or iuiau]— 
wtdri#, **3on,^^ ia Semitk, to all appearance. To each four 
of the twelve identical upright strokes which ejcprcaa the 
next word a different value is given. To this I have no 
objection—the AsajTO-Babylonians were rather prone to this 
kind of things but arranged as they are, oa though to express 
the number 12 this seems unlikely. Passing over Sagani 
for Sargani, vro come to the Sumerian character fcorn. Tliis, 
like its ScmiticLssed form parakhi, generally means 
'"sanctuary'", but as it might stand for the dweller at a 
sanctuaryj the eq^uivalence with " pharaoh ** is not impossible. 
The Eg^^'ptian Pir-^o, however, is two w'ords, and is isaid to 
mean great house '"—it has been compared with ” Sublime 
Porte ", 

In rmf-njisAu the comparison with the Bnmcrian or 
anil* an ass^s hcad^ is striking, but the character for ** ship ”, 
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wiflp which precedea it, seems doubtful. The place-name 
Gu-Affdu also seems to be risky. Apparently the author puts 
this forward as a shortened form of Aifade, ** AkkatlJ" 

There are sevetsl of these inscriptions, aU coucbcdp ns Dr. 
Waddell shows* iu a similar form. In one of these o-Aa 
becomes the f? replaced by u, written on the body 

of the Ebh-hieioglyphic rcpresentmg ha. In the next example 
this appears abore the same hieroglyph, the citrv-ed ends 
dowawardsp £u this text irt^ diffenSp being the picture of a 
tongue (apparently) crossed by diagonal lines. The characters 
transcribed as o^-du (see aboA-e) also differ considerably from 
those so transcribed in the prcAdous texts. This Aha{1)-frteft 
is dcactibed in the translation as being The Gat ”, In the 
next example the same A-ha is fcransoribe<l ^u-ha, “son 
of the Goth Gin/' 

These renderings may be right or they may be wrongp 
but time will show. They arc very ingenious, and exhibit 
remarkable skill in their comparisons with the outline 
Sumerian forms. But the hieroglyphs on p, 189 would huA^o 
nonplussed most people. And theJi the A^arying ahIucs— how 
they must have puzzled the ancient readers of these texta 
iu the Valley of the Indus. 

As a confirmatiou of a certain connection between Sumerian 
and Egypt iant however* it may he noted that there are tw'o 
undoubted comparisons which may lie made. These are 
in Sumerian mu-anm, **namc of heaven/" 

which is used for "ycar"\ aud the Egyptian £, rifnpdt 

year/^ with a puuuiug reference to the Egyptian mn pet, 
** name of heaven.*^ In this there is no likeness between the 
Assyro-BabyloniML aign-group and the Egyptian hieroglyph. 
In the case of *-4" Amih^ one of the names of 

Merodach, aud the Egyptian J Wasiri^ ** Osiris/" ou the 

other hand* there is both identity in the characters and likeness 
in the name. AsariT it may here be noted* is not so much 
like Wasiri as it ought to be if one was borrowed from the 
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othcTp and that being the case, It h probable that the Egyptian 
scribes copied the fiumerjan group owing to the chance 
likeness between the names of the chief god of their respective 
pantheons. It may be noted that during the latest period 
the IfH or Wif or 0 of frasfrt or Osiris seems not to have been 
prononuced. The Babylonians beard the name ol Osiris as 
Stn\ and it appears as Set in SerapI$P The difleting vocalka- 
tion ol Osiris also seems to prove that it is uot the same name 
as the SnmercHBabylonimi Asari* 

On pp. 150-S is given a list of Sumerian or early Aryan 
kings " from Him of CiviliKAtion to Kasai Dynasty, c 
12(kD These kings number about 164+ and begin with 

“ Ukisi of Ukhu City or XMo, Uduin or Odin, Jndar, Induru, 
Dur. Pur, Sakh+ Sagaga^ X-'iggp Gnur, or Adar^\ He reigned 
thirty years (337&-S340 approximate), and bis Indian List 
names are given as Ikshvaku or Indra or Sakko or Puru 
{'tavaa). The other kings of this list have fewer names 
(mther more than hail of them only one), 

Gaur is given in the Weld-Biundell Prism {cot I, line 43) 
as the name of a king of Kis (Oheimer). Professor Lnngdoa* 
who has edited this text, points out that Gaur [the reading 
is doubtful) corresponds with the Evexiiia of Alexander 
Polyhistor, and the of SjTicelluSj which Gutschmidt 

corrects to fsee The Weld-Blundctt Coltcdion^ 

voL Li, p, 9+ footnote 3)p Tlie ebaraeter gtt or mil (supposing 
the Greek transcription to be correct) pcrasibly ought to 
have the character an inside it, and in that case it would be 
pronounced or Erne or and this would give 
the first two syllables of Euechoros. His successor was, 
according to this test, KuIla-ASnanna^belo, which the Greek 
copyist-scribe 1ms reproduced as Khomasbclos^ In tbis it 
seems clear that Khotna ought to be KhoHn^ the G reek A A 
having Iwen united, thus forming Af, whilst the sytlablt^ 
rnma have dbappeai:e<L The hi ox be of ia doubtful 

in the Babylonian Urxt^ but the Greek showa that this reading 
is possible and even probable. Dr. WaddelVs successor to 
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Ukwi or Gaiir, etc., h “ A^ag Amn Bjisam or Eakus, Taiua 
Mukhin, GiUp Gun or Kan or Nimminid *\ His reigu h giYon 
na twelve years, 

Noteworthy is the author's rendering of Hanamu-Enbi's 
jrnmQ as Great Lotus The Babylonians rendered it m 
Eimta-rapa&tum, my family is widespread/^ or the like. 
This is undoubtedly incotrect^—it probably means (the god) 
"Amm ia great"'* Though he belonged to the Hynaaty of 
Babylon^ he is regarded as ImTiag been of Arabic origb 
(this was suggested many years ago). 

If I have made wrong identihcutlons in this notice^ they 
are due to what may be called the ruthless overthrow of our 
precobcei^’ed ideas which thb book contains. With regard 
to the main point—the relations of primitive Me^sopotamia 
with India—this has received confirmation quite lately from 
the Anglo-Americau escca vat ions at where a seal like 
those from the Indus Valley has been found in pre-Sargonic 
atiata- This is revealed in an interesting article by Profe^r 
Langdon in the Daily of 5tK May^ He also reminds 

us that sinulor scab have been found at Kb, Lago^, Ummar 
Uij and Susn; and it would therefore appear that a race^ 
related to the xSumerians, who had founded a great civilization 
in India before 3000 had close commerciai relations 
vrith Sumer and Elam in that remote period. The decorations 
of the old Sumerian palace at Kb. he says, hav^ revealed a 
race of kings and prisoners whose dress and tonsure are totally 
unlike those of the Sumerians. '' They wear the pigtail to nsure. 
and surely indicate a foreign invTision.*" " It is not impossible 
that this site (KiS) may provide a billngtial clue, and provide 
a solutiori of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Indus valley/* 

Dr. Waddeirs book is a courageous essay to solve the 
question. 


T, Gp Pinches. 
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Da SfOX ENGL AUBE Ui LaKDE 1>EB BfBEL. VoX TaUFJK 

CanAAN\ Dr. M(?d. JeruaaliMfi. 10| X 6^, pp. v + 64. 

Leipzig: J* C* HiJiric!ialsche Buchhandlimg. 

From the hick of the title-pigc we loam that this is the 
twenty-first part ol Slorgcnluml—Darsteilungeii ana 

Geschichte imd Kiiltur dcs Osterts, edited by Professor 
Seliubartp and that parts 1-11 appeared under the title 
flfiAr/?e zum A linn Orient. The present work is divided into 
sU parts contauimg subsectiona to the number of about 
thirtVj each having a difierent titlOi from which we find 
that the author deals, among other things* with the good 
spirits^ the jinns, their nourishment and their clothiogi fire- 
demonsp the souls of the departed, demons* dwelling-plaecg, 
water-, tree-^ and house-demons, the evil eye, the evil soul, 
etc. Certain related subjects which the author mentions 
have been omitted^ but even in its rMtfieted form tlio book 
is an exceedingly interesting work; giving much information 
upon the subject. A part of these beliefs in demons and 
spirits h of post-exilic Hebreiv origin, but an even greater 
portion cornea from the older civilization of Western Asia. 

As the gotla of tlie heathen of old were regarded by the Jews 
and others as demons, with certain sections the demons 
seem to have been looked upon in the light of gods. The 
deity Beelzebub is an example of the former point of view^ 
for he became the prince of demons* and was seemingly 
identified with the devil. As weatem influence is weakening 
these superstitions, the author is collecting them and rn'ording 
them vrhilst they are still in the memory of the people. 

.4 short compariaon of the evil powers with the good shows 
that they have many eharacterhrtica in common, the boundary- 
line l>etween them not being sharply defined. 

The belief in demons and spirits, both good and eril, being 
the common property as it were of the nations of the East^ 
it is not surprising that they lielievcd, and still believe, tlmt 
every child that b born had both a good and an evil spirit 
attached to him, to help or to hinder him throughput his life. 


DAMOJfENOLALTBB IM LANI>£ DEB HIBKL SiJS 

All the jitujs are supposed to iiave been formed out of 
fire — '* fire of the ” amj " smokeless fire are 

mentioned. “ (3od formed mea from the earth, ongols from 
light, and demons from fire**’ ** God formed the first demon, 
named Marfj, from fire." Hq was apparently thus named 
as the lord of smokeless fire. Lighted candles and lamps 
are tlierefore inhabited by domona. Ovens also arc regarded 
as the dwclliog-places of demons. 

The rejected angels became demons because, when ordered 
by God to fall down before Adam, Iblis refused, regarding 
himself as a superior being, Owing t-0 this disobedience 
God threw' tblis out of Paradise and cojidemned him to 
cteinal torment. 

Many are the strange legends quoted in this book—legends 
eonceming the habits and the doings of the evil spirits in 
which the inhabitants of Palestine believe. 

One of the strangest relates how several nights In succession 
a mother saw the cmdio in which her whimpering infant was 
sleeping rock, and in the end the father watched and saw 
that a serpent was moving it, and thus try-ing to quiet the 
child. He tried fseemingly ungretefully) to kill the serpent, 
whereupon it changed into a cat, then into a hare, and finally 
into a mule. This the man also attacked, when it vanished 
with a loud cry. The mau afterwards changed his abode— ■ 
the spirit did not follow. 

iTust OS strange—even bizarre—is the following from the 
notes at the end. It is due evidently to the desire of the 
people to explain their belief that demons dwell among men. 
The devil brought one of Ms sons to Eve with the request 
that ahe would bring him up. Wheu Adam heard this, he 
cut him into four ports. The devil then brought him to life 
again, and delivered him to Eve once more. This time 
Adam burnt him and scattered bis ashes in the eea. The 
devil roused him to life again, and brought him to Eve a third 
time. Adam, enraged, now slaughtered him, and having had 
him baked, devoured him along with Eve. At this Satan 
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»?]oiced, and said^ “ Now I have attained my end, and IiahaU 
renmbi dwelling La man/" 

Jufit think of it—Eve naked to bfiog up a little devil, and 
afterwards aiding and abetting Adam in the coDking and 
eating of that devil, whilst Satan, the de^'iFs father, looks 
on with a sardonic smile. 

Though spirits are generally invisible^ and therefore 
unsubstantial, the jiWB^ like to eat, and prefer the food of nian ; 
but they cannot eat it if the name of God baa been pronounced 
over it. A jinn living in the house of a pioui^ man the^fore 
goes eontinually hungry, but eats his fill in the house of a 
man w^ho does not any In the name of God when ho 
prepares food or measures out ita mgredieots. 

Dr. Canaan mav be eongratulated on having produced 
a very interesting and attractive book in this l^rief survey 
of Demonology in Bible-lands. 

T, G. PiNCiiEij. 


Japanische FRtjuoESCHicHTE 1 Uiitersuchuugen mr Chrono- 
logic und Territorfaiverfassung von Alt Japan his 
zum 5. Jabrh. n. Chr. von A. Wedemever. 94KGi, 
pp. ivi -f- 346i maps 3. 1930. ilks. 24+ 

Koreaxische Musik. Von P, Dr. Akdreas EckraboTi 
0-S.B. pp.vtii-t-63t illna. 42* 193l>* Aiks, LO. 

Both books from Tokyo, Deutsche Oeselkchaft liit Natur- 
nnd Vdlkerkunde Qstasicns, Im Buchhandel ru besiehen 
duTch : \‘erlag Asia Major. 

Tlie admirably documented and mctieuloiisJy compiled 
work of A. Wedemeyer will prove iudispeusable to all students 
of Japanese hlatOTy. He has worked through Japanese 
sources with untiring patience and delivers to the world much 
new ouitcrial, above all in the matter of chronology. 

The especial aim of the work, according to the authott h 
to call attention to a Japanese source for early Japanese 
chronolgg}' which has, until now* remained uunoricod by 
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tile outer world. With the help of this source uew de^tca for 
early rulerg of the Kingdom of the Rising Sun can be 
establisiied. Dates which wiJl bring the Ages of such Rulers 
who are mentioned in tlie Kojild, the Niliongi. and the Kujihi, 
within the usual span of human life. 

The work is divided into t wo parts 
Part 1; Zur Chronologfe dor frilhjapaniscbe Geachichte. 
Part II; Das Koku^o-hongi und die TeTTitotialv'erlAssung 
AUjapana, 

Part I contains eight chapters. First “ Das Problem tmd 
die Qudlcn is discussed ; then follows a chapter on Die 
Regierungsseit der JiugS KSgo which, according to the now 
dating, falls a.d. 363—In the next two chapters the reigns 
of Ojin Tenne and those from Kintoku to YOryka ere studied. 
Chapters t and vi deal with the relations between Japan and 
China in the fifth century of our era j and those Ijctwcen 
Central Japan and Korea before Jingo KiSgO. Chapter vii 
describes tlie reigns of the Rulers of Jimmu until Chuai, 
and chapter viii disenssea Queen Huniku and Sujin Tenn5. 

Part II contains but three chapters. The first is intro- 
ductor)*; the second gives details regarding Die Begriindungs- 
geschichto der Kuninomlyatsuko-Verfassung; and the 
third details upon Kiml (“ Landschaften") and Miyake 
(" Romgllche Hofe). 

A bibliography; a translation of, and notes upon, " Das 
KokuzS-hongi oder ' Verzeichnis der Urspriinge der Konig- 
lichen Hausknappen ob den Lauden ' " ; and three detailed 
maps bring this moat scientific volume to a close. 

Dr. Eckhardt’a work on Korean music, the first to appear 
in a European language with the exception of one in French 
by M, Courant, is most interesting, 

The basis of this music is, of coum, Chinese, but Dr, 
Kckhardt considers that certain developments are essentially 
indigenous; and he finds mom melody in Korean music than 
in Chmese. Furthermore, as the ancient music is more 
frequently performed in Korea than anywhere else in the 
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£a»t, it can beat be studied tbefe. Pcrforniancea arc still 
given at the Coafucian fefitivaU, at banquets in the palace 
ol Prince I, and flometitnea on special occasions foe invited 
guests. 

Dr. Bckhardt has had unusual opportunities for studying 
the art, and ppesents his material in a condse and chaiming 
manner. He treats first the Oriental attitude towards music, 
and the close connection which exists between music, literature, 
philosophy, and religion in the For East, He then discusses 
in turn the structure and divisions of music; the hiatoriool 
records dealing with the same; the diaerent instruments; 
musical notation, melody, and hamiony; the productions, 
orchestral, choral, and so on; and finaUy gives c^racteristic 
examples of aire from the treasury of Korean music. 

The numerous illustrations are excellent; many being 
from photographs taken by the author himself with the 
penDisaioa o£ Mr. Suemat, who is in charge of the Prinr,e’a 

This booklet is certainly ooe of the most enlightening 
contributions to the study of Oriental music vrhich i know. 

Florence Ayscouoh. 


The GitASs Book, By Younghili. Kano. 8 x &!, pp. 367. 

Kew York and London : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

lOr, &J. 

reading of Mr. Kang's most chamung book can but- 
make the breathing Korea a reality to a denizen of the 

West, be he never so uniTnaginativo. 

Tlic ribbon which girdles this world can but be drawn 
the tighter now that n generation of young OrientolB is 
growing up who command our language add who can act to 
us Occiclentals as interpietcre of their lauds and of their 
thoughts, 


Florence .4yscough. 
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OIIJGIMES mediterranbae. Die vorgesthichtliclien Mittel- 
meervolkei: nach Ureprung^ Schicbtung imd Verw'Midt' 
5Cbaft. Ethnolggisch-Lsugmstlsche Foifstlimigen iibcr 
EufikaJdunak (Urbafiken), Alaiodier imd Froto-Pbrygen, 
Pjrcnaco-Kaukasier und Atlanto-Ligiii-ef, Wnst- ^nd 
Ofitiberer, Ligiiro-Lcleger^ Etm^ker und Pcinagert Tyrr- 
hener, Lyder nnd mit Bxku™o ijber Atlantie, 

difi Siid-^ Mittfil-, OAtBsintia^he und die AiDerikani^che 
Vulkemelt. By Dr. JoaEPU KiiiaT, 10 x 6|, pp. 7^5, 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1931. Prke M. 40. 

Tie long title permits this notice to be briel and the vnAt 
number of questions^ more or leaa controvoraial, riu^ed in 
the book—which aurveys the whole world—could only be 
eiamined in ae^'eral volumes. The high reputation of the 
diatingtiiahed author* Professor at Strasbourg, entitles hk 
work to respectful attention, and eveiy page la provocative 
of thought. Book 1 deals systeinatieiLUy with the pre¬ 
historic peoples of the Mediterranean and West-em .ilais. 
Book 11 IB devoted to the Basquea^ Book ITT is of so gcnciBl 
a character that it incltidea Ainus, Atlantis, Iberians, treated 
from the anthjo{}olngical-othnographic point of view. The 
present volume is to Ih? studied in con]unctJon with Karst's 
GfiindjiteiTir sf* Miitcll^ndisch^asuimiichen Ur^e^chi^ie 
{Leipzig: 0. HarrassoivitJ!;, 1938). The appendis {pp. 
396-4J13) is bewildering in its variety of subjects. There 
is a copious bibliography (pp. xxi-xxxvi). At the end, 
we have a triple index {oI proper names, ethnological 
linguistic) followed by about 60 pp. of supplementary notes 
and corrections, A glanco at any page of the index will 
suffice to rouse the curiosity of reudem of almost any kind, 
to send them to the text, uud evoke their admiration for the 
great industry and ingenuity of the author. 


0. W. 
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Das Khart»veli»che Verbum. By Geruaru Deeters- 
91 X pp. 258, Leipzig; Murkcit & Pettcra, 1930. 
Price M. 23. 

Terror of the verb has done more than anything to hinder 
the study of Georgian, ond now serious stndeuta have in a 
language they can all read a clearly arranged handbook 
which will help them as beginners, e%’en though they may 
afterwards modify some of the author’s viewa when, by hia 
aid, they have become familiar with the nubject. In this 
matter there need be no fear of hoallty ; for many ycora to 
come many iolc-bottles may lie emptied in the attempt to 
bring t he Georgian verb within as easy reach of nnderstanding 
os the Greek verb. 

Dr. Deeters is no novice, and the tert of his book shows 
in its wealth of quotations that he has carefully studied the 
books cited. He pays a tribute of praise to Marr'a F uiiiia* 
mental Tabks (1908), though he says it b not quite free from 
errors, but be is leas favourable to Marr'a Graminar of ^iitcfeat 
Literary Georgian (1925). Dr, Deetcra tells us that in the book 
before us he has not only used recently published palimpsests, 
aud the literature of all periods, hut the dialects, including 
that spoken by Georgians in Persia. His syatematio arrange¬ 
ment, ill fifteen cliaptera with aub-headiiigs, follower! by 
an index of Georgiaii, Mingrelian, Lhz, and Svan verbal roots, 
makes reference easy. This volume is preliminary to a 
historical comparative grammar of the Southern Caucasian 
languages, which will facilitate a comparison with the 
northern Caucasian group, and, subsequently, with the 
ancient languages of the Near East. 

_ 0. \v. 

La Lvuie et ses voisieb aI’X kauteb I^poques. By Rene 
Dussauu, hlembrc de I'lnstitiit, Conservateur des 
Museea Nationaux, 10 x 6^, pp. lOO, map, 5 pi, + 16 
figs. Paris : Geuthner, 1930. 

This short hut important study must be the first yet 
devoted to Lydia of the Bronze Age. The distinguished 
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archfieoIogiAt devdops the theais that the icgion later called 
Lydia was chiliaed under the direct infiuence of llfeen- 
potanUan people early in the third miUeuiuais, and eo well 
before the Uittitc epoch, and that Hittitc inducncc in weatem 
Aaia Minor la hardly noticeable even in the palmy days of 
the Uittite Enipice. The argument may perhaps be 
abbreviated oa follows: Before Sargon of Akkad Moso- 
potumian mcrehaots were established in Cappadocia, bringing 
with thorn cuneiform writing and all that that implies of 
civil iiation. In the time of Sargon and Xaram-Sin arras 
followed trade, and according to tradition {so the Omens of 
Sargon are interpreted) Sargon reached the i^can. By 
coramercG Mesopotamian civilization was propagated all 
over jVsia Minor, and Lydia, situated at the end oi the great 
eastern trade routes, probably mediated MesopotsTmon 
influences (towards the end of the third millennium) to Troy 
and beyond. The naked goddess of Mesopotamian type is 
found in western Asia Minor already about this time. Of 
special importance is the very remarkable Tyszkiewiez seal, 
obviously of the same origin with one in the Louvre from 
near ATdin (Tralles), and representing occording to M. Dussaud 
a local ritual, yet showing incontestably Snmero*Akkadian 
characteristics. These seals, by comparison with an analogous 
impression from Cappadocia, are dated about 2000 at latest; 
and are therefore proof of a Soinero-Akkadion cultural 
tradition in Lydia of the third millennium. Lydian 
independence of imperial Hittite clvilJzatioD in the second 
miJJenninra is proved especially by the geography of the Hittite 
texts, and by a study of the pottery of the period. Tradition 
confirms the connectiou between Lydia and McBopotamia: 
e.g. Belos and Ninos in the genealogy of the Heraclidae, 
the legend of Melos's exile to Babylon. In Genesis x, Lud 
b) brother not of the other AsionJes but of A.<isur. 

The thesis is impressi%*e. It may be confirmed some day 
as the author bints, by the discovery of cuneiform in Lydia, 

Not all will agree to the explanation of the Sargonie omen 
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teit, Tke lack of place-namca from west of CapimeJocia in 
tlio commercial documents of Kiil Tepe secma to need recogni¬ 
tion and conciliation with the theory of an flU-Anatolbn 
extension of this commerce. As regards the earliest period 
(third mi lien mum) the es-^ential argument seems to be that 
from the seals. If they are tightly interpreted (os against 
Father Ronzevallc) and are actually Tralliaa work, evidently 
M. Dussaud’a principal position is established. 

R4 B. 

Kern Institute^ Leyden : Annual Bibliooiuphy of 
Indian Arcnoology for the Year 1929. Publislied 
with the aid of the Goveminent of Netherlands India and 
with the support of the Imperial Govemment of India. 
121 X 9ip pp^ SI + 140, fig^. 10, pb. 8. Leyden : J. 

Brill, Ltd., 1981. 

Professor Vogel together with his colleagues, Profeaaora 
Krom and Kramers and Dr. Fdbri, has again endowed the 
leamrd world with fl volume—the fourth one of the series^ 
of his magnificent of Indian Afch^solo^tf. The 

main thing that could bo said againa^ this work la that 
title 13 a far too modest one ; for, in roalityT it covcm a far 
vaster ground than that of Indian archeology alone. How¬ 
ever, the fellow scholars of Professor Vogel have already 
got naed to the liberality with which he lavifihesupon them 
most precious informatiout not only on archffiological subjects 
bat also on a series of cognate topics, and will feel themselves 
under a still deeper obligation to him and his colleagues for 
doing so. 

The volume, like the previous ones, npena with a series of 
articles dealing with excavatiDns in various parts of the 
East., Professor Sylvain L^vi* whose indefatigable aeal is 
often crowned by moat happy discoveries, describes how 
with the help of the JConaMi-dWrufijii, a text of which he 
himself discovered in Nepal, and winch docs besides exist 
in Tibetan, in Chinese, and in a fragmentary shape in 
Kuebean, he succseedetl in identifying the sculptures of the 
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buried basement o! Barabuduurp wbicb bad presented a scrioua 
pnztle to previous mvc^tigutois, such aa Kern^ Kromp and 
van Erp. Dr. Gobubew reports on explorations in Indo- 
China, viz. at the Prali Kiian temple at Angpor and at 
Tri-Ki^u. Dr. J. Pea™ti^ Officiating Arclifeological Com¬ 
missioner of CejJoiit tells about certain exea^'^tiona at 
Anuradhapura, where the find of a Persian cross seems fo 
confirm the statement of Cosmos tkat iv Tairpo^v^ 

. . . Kai iKKXr^ia. Xpumoi^v ifmv^ , ^ . K'at IttI(jko7t6s iarti^ 
diro JlfpexiSos {Jfpwifr ToTT^ypn^ia^ 

ed. Winstedtp p. 119, cp. note On p. 344 sipi.). Recent 
discoveries have also brought to light the existence of 
Megalith ic structinea in Ceylon, where until now they were 
unknown. 

A special Interest ia presented by the report on 
IMr. Hargreaves’ archsological discoveries at the Sampur 
Mound, .'^lELstung, and at the Sohr Damb. Nab in Bnluclstan. 
It is sLneerelj to be hoped that the explorations carried out 
m that country by Sin Aurel Stein and Mr. Hargreaves will 
soon be followed up lU a $ucces&ful wity. For, there can be 
no doubt—aa is also pointed out on p. 14 of the Aunfial 
Bibtia^aphg—thnt in BalQclstan and the neighbouring 
countries to the West we may find the connecting Imka 
between the cisilizattona of Mesopotamia and that of the 
lower ludiia valley* For even if the founders of Mohenjo 
Daro were not Sumerians, which seems quite improbable, 
they must probably have been in close contact with the 
older inhabitants of the Euphrat-Tigris valley; and there 
can be little or no doubt that they made their way towards 
Sindh through Sistan and Balucietan, countries, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of which must have long continued to live in a 
very primitivE state of culture. Even during the time of 
Alexander, not much of a higher cidlization seems to have 
reached them. So far no great affinities to the Indus valley 
culture seem to have been proved by the discoveries at Xal, 
discoveries which are, however, ^ill in their infant stage. 
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The LDtroduction winds np with a short report on 
Pfofefisor Herzield'fl tour to Nihawand and Burudjird in 
LOrist^, where important finds seem to have been made. 
If we are to trust the teamed explorer, the pottery of 
Nihawand be older than that of Sasa T1 and lOust 

belong to the period between 3000 and 2750 b.c. At that 
same place a great nomber of broow tools were unearthed 
which are of excellent make, and dearly belong to the early 
Bronze Age. Although it seems a little early yet to share the 
optimistic view-s of Professor Herzfeld on the origin of the 
various cultures of Asia Anterior^ there can be slight doubt 
that these finds are of primary importance as affording a 
link between the early civil lotions of Asia Elinor and those 
of Western Iran, 

The bibliography contains no less than 731 numbera^ and 
is, as us tial, as complete and excel lent aseould well be wished. 
In the interest of Indian archaeology and history^ it is to be 
hoped that this serins will find all the support—both economic 
and scientific—which is needed to keep it even in future 
on its present very high level. For thh time we take leave 
of Professsor Vog^;l and hia colleagues with due thanks and 
with a sincere pumidariawl^. 

JAm. Chabpentjeb- 


Memoirs of the Archeological Suevey of Inuia, No. 37, 
Ax AitcHE;ouxHCAL Tour m AVaeIris^ax axd Northern 
BalOchihtax. By Sir Alrel Steo* pp. 97 + iii> 
pis. 21 1 8 sketch-plana^ 1 map. Calcutta: GoTemment 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1929. 

Memoirs of hie Asch^iOLOOIcal Survey of India, No, 42. 
An iVacti^soLOGTCAL Tour in Upper Swat and Adjacent 
Hill Tracts, By Sir Atoel Stein, pp. iii +115, 
plfl. 8. Calcutta : Government of India Central Publican 
tion Branch, 1930. 

The first one of these works contains the report on the 
exploring tour undertaken by Sir Aurcl Stein through 
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Wazlristan and the aortbem parts of Baluc'ist&ii during the 
Rionths of Jonuarr-April, 1927, o tour that coveted a 
of some 1,409 miles, The tmmedtate cause for starting 
upon this tour was the splendid discoveries made from 1923 
onwards at &fohenjo'Daro and Harappa, which had brought 
to light the remains of a civilization that seemed to present 
striking parallels with the finds of Mesopotanua, of Susa, 
Anau, and Sistan. Tlioiigh the very limited time scemfi to 
have made it possible to Sir Aurel Stein to imditrtnta 
systematic excavations only on a minor scale there can be 
little doubt that among his finds there are several which seem 
apt to establish a link between the prehistoric civilization of 
the Indus x^allcy and those of more Wdstern countries. 

The remains investigated and dealt with here are either 
of Buddhist or of prehistoric origin, the later ones apparently 
occupying the greater space and claiming the greater interest. 
Unfortunately, reports on rubble, potsherds, and charred 
bones do not make any very exciting reading—especially 
when they run into great detail. And the re^dewer, not being 
an arehsologlst himself, cannot enter upon a minute discussion 
of the finds—he must be content with pointing out their 
undoubted general importance. It must be an urgent task 
incumbent upon the ArchEeo]<^cal Survey of India as soon 
aa possible to put the spade into the largely virgin soil of 
Balucdstan; and there can be little doubt that the workers 
in that field of excavation will very soon reap their wdl'earaed 
and splendid reward. 

We would allow onTwlves to lodge a mild protest against 
the identification suggested by the late Professor Uillebrandt 
of the name ZhSb with that of yrtiiydratl vi, 27, 6) 
which is now endorsed by Sir Aurcl Stein (p. 3, n. 3). For, 
even if the same river bo really meant there is little or no 
possibility for the aamos being identical. On toe, ioi (p. 24, 
a. 1) cf. Morgenstierne, Etytiiol, Foe. of PasJuo, p. "9; the 
form quoted from the la certainly nothing 

but a false Sanskrltism. 
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Tlie secDdd one of these Mqoioirs contains the report on 
Sir Aurel's rightly famous tour of eafpbration to the Upper 
Swat valley carried out during the tnonthfl of March 
1926, the crowning feat of which was tlie identtfioation of 
Pir-anr with the much discufifled We have already 

been made familiar with this very important discovery 
through articles in the L&ndon /ffiisf/a/ed Neic^, the Royal 
Geographical Society's Jourmt^ and above all through that 
delightful book On dtexandtr's Traci Indus (1929). 

Still it afitoitls one a vjii'id pleasure to rc-rcad in this memoir 
the clear and detailed report of the expedition which led to 
the thrillmg discovery of the site of one of Alexander's most 
daring feats of arms. 

About the fact that Pir-sor Lb really identical with *A^^pvos 
there ought acarcely to be any doubt. Though it were 
theoretically possible that a future explorer might tEscover 
ajiother site in this neighbourhoods which would perhaps 
equally well answer to the descriptionB afforded ua by the 
classical antbora, there is little chance tliat such will ever be 
the case. We may be well confident that Sir Aurel Stein has 
solved this great riddle for all time to some^ However, 
the preaent writer feeU leas easy about the identification of 
the name with modem Vn. Curiously enough. 

Sir Aurel does not seem to have taken into account the 
existence of a second as teconied by Arrum 29, I 

St iff Jpd^aKs kuL di^flTrawttff TrfF 

trrpttrmv ^^Aop^'ov re ifye Koi BdKrpii, al filyurrai ttot 
■ffoA^iff JBcurrp/wi^ ^cupn). This would most probably 

uuggest that **4opvos w'as not an Indian or Dardic name but 
an Imnlaii one and ought to l>e dealt with phonetically 
according to the laws of such languages. It ncems possible 
that it ia not originally even a proper name but may pcrliapa 
represent an Old Iranian *utttr?rta-, Indian in the 

flense ot fortification, fort *\ which might scarcely be rendered 
by the modern Still less confidence is inspired by the 
® CL Uafflm, Zfh/. ail, I1\ p. n. a 
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idcatifioAtioQ—wbicb the author himBell couaid™ uncertain 
—of Arrian's ^S2pa mth the modeni Udetffmm) which b again 
derived from the ancient U^igam. Curtiua caUa the place 
Nmij a form which cannot perhaps well be a^lectod. Ab 
for a third identification su^^gested here Bir may perhaps go 
hack to a form which Arrian renders by though even 

this seemfl fairly uncertain. 

The report docs, however, not only deal with the aucoeasful 
following up of Alexander's track along the Swat valley, 
although this does undoubtedly form its moat important 
coDteiitfi. Sir Aurcl Stein also tclla us of Hs visits to welUnigh 
innumerable remains of BnddhUt stupas^ \fihara^t other 
monuments, all of them teatif^g to the powerful grip that 
Buddhism did at one time hold upon the minds of the 
inlmbitauts of these far-away valleys of the North-VVest. 
That the mdefatigahle explorer has succeeded in identifying 
a number of these monuments with such ones mention^ by 
the Chinese pilgrims, and above all by the moat careful of 
them all, Aptian Taang, only adds to the interest of this 
fascinating report. 

iTAiti;i Charpentxer, 


Memoirs of tbe Arch .^logical Survey of India, No* 44. 
Exploratios Orirsa. By Ramaprasad Chanda. 
pp. 27, pis, 9. Cakiitta: Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1930. 

Mr. Raraapfasad Chanda, of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
hsis made an interesting tour of exploration through Orissa, 
details of which are reportiHl upon in this memoir. The people 
of Orissa seem to have adopted already at an early date the 
religion preached by the Enlightened One, it appearing fairly 
probable that the population of the province consisted mainly 
of Buddhists even during the reign of Aiokn. And in Orissa 
Buddhism lingered on even at a time when in nearly all of 
India it had been either ousted or absorbed by Saivism and 
Tantrkm encroachjng upon it from ev’cry side. Nay, even 
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to^iay —not recently converted onea—arc said 

to exifet in Oriaaa tbougli of their original faith certainly 
next to nothing remains loft. 

Thns the most important finds made by Mr. Chanda conBist; 
of Buddhist monuments, some of them apparently dating 
as far back as the sixth and seventh centuries of oor 
though the greater part of them are decidedly later* How¬ 
ever, Mr. Chanda haa also aneceeded in unearthing a great 
many Brahmanicul deities i foremost among whom seem to 
be the terrible and disgusting Mother-goddesses. Amongst 
them the first place is easily claimed by the horrible, blood- 
quafiing, and flesh-tearing Chamu^kdAi whose emaciated figure 
belongs to the most hideous and nau^ating things that any 
art has yet been able to bring forth. We mnst confesa that 
we feel but little mclined to agree with the author’s 
** symbolic explanation of this monsterj pious and idealistic 
though it be* In contemplating Chaniuodn there is little room 
for any feeling except boiror and disgust, and horror was 
what she was from her very origin meant to inspire* One of 
the foremost ol contemporary scholars who knows India 
as w'elt ns does any living man has once written down some 
very true wortls about considering " the popular tribal 
religions (of India) as cults of bloodshed based on terror ** 
(Sir George Grierson, JEAS.^ 1907, 494) ■ and from such 
tribal religions Chimuod^ and her sisters w'ere raL^ to 
occupy a place within the pantheon of modern Hinduism. 

Jarl Cuartentjer. 

REuoiONsoEscHiciiTUCflEs Leszbuch. Dpt Ifllam mit 
Ausschluss dea Qor'ana. By Joseph Schacht. Second 
enlarged edition. 9 X 6, pp, xii + 196. Tiibingen : 
J* C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeek], 193L 
This useful volume* one of a series illustmting the hietoiy 
of religion by means of" QuelleDtextc in German translation^ 
provides a conspectus of the development of Sunnite Islam 
from the death of the Prophet to the present day, and within 
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tho limits impoiu^d by practical considDrations and clearly 
dcihied in the autlinr^a preface it is as complete m could be 
expected. Only a glimpse is given of ShTi^m and the more 
specifically Peisiaii side of Islam CKempliBed by siiob men as 
Abu Sa^id b* Abi *1-Kbair and Jalalu'ddlti Ruiul It seems to 
me a fluperfiqjal view of Persian mystjea] poctn^ to suggest 
that its chief value consists in. " poctischen Schooheitcii ”, 
rather than in the perfect harmony of its form with a peculiar 
and well-marked of wliicb theae beauties 

are the artistic expression ; but the qu^ion need not be 
discussed here. Profeasor Schaebt has drawn his materials 
almost entirely from Arabic BonreeSf and considering the 
cinioiTOi diw through which he had to pick bi$ wa\% 

I think he is to be congratulated on his aelectioo. of so many 
characteristic and siguificaut passages which, for the most 
part, hav'e not been translated before. The subject-mat ter 
is arranged under six heads: (1) Tradition, (2) Religious 
Law, {3j Dogmatic Tbeology, (4) Mysticism and Ethica, 
(5) ^ ritings ol Reformers^ {6J 3Iodcrnism. HadTfh is repre^ 
sen ted by ea tracts from Bukhari, Muslun, and Abu Da wild * 
while the Arbaln of XawnwF is translated in full; orthodox 
Xci/am by Ahmad ibn D^nbal, GhazalJ, and otherS;^ 
hiu'^ta^ilite by ^azsfAm, Shiite by ^Allania flI-HillT, and then? 
are three creeds by Abu Hiuijfa, Ash^aii, and 

Nosafi, The longest section is that which covera the mystioah 
ethical, and devotional aspects of Islam; Mas.signon& 
Rectieil rfcj fcifcjr its main source, is supplemented by 

spcctmeua of Ibnu "LFaridt Ibnu l-Jauzi {Talbis IbBs], 
Ml {Insdn and JazviJl {DahTil al-Khair^]. The 

Reformer whose writings are excerpted include Ibn Tairoiyya, 
&n'anj, and Muhammad b. alAVahhfib and his son, while 
among the Modernists, besides S. Khuda Bukhsh and TaJia 
l^ussin, who arc still Imng, we meet with euch welbknowm 
authors as Muhammad ‘Abdu, Syed Ameer Ali, and the 
Turkish nationalist Ziya Gdk Alp* These names mav ser^T 
to indicate the scope of the volume. Although it is not easy 
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atudc^nts who Hli^dy poss^ some know ledge? of the 
snbjeot will find the feithfiil aod accurate trsnaktiona 
extremely inatmetr^e, even if the footnotes are too brief 
to make everything clear. The latter deal to some extent 
with texfcun] criticism. Professor Schacht'a emendations are 
generally conTineing, but his propo^l to read j (n. 6S9) 

would destroy the metre ol the verse; the test ^.) 

U sound j for the isfthd" Bee Wright, voL % p. 3fi0H In the 
next vetsc of the same poem the text (Maasignon^ 
&c!/ei?p 138) gives ^\j for which 

the translator proposes I would make 



Rccst them staring ^edly (in bewilderment} without having 
been thrown prostrate^” The oidy translation irom the Persian 
m this book (ppn 133^} is that of the celebrated 
fnu 3 ta:xld by Jalalu'ddln Rumi (Diwidji-i Shams-i Tabriz^ 
ed. of TabriK, AM. ISBO, p. 190 se-Cj.J. Masaignon hm printed 
the text in his Rcmeilf p. 141, and translated it in his Passion, 
p. 422. As the poem is a favourite ol nune, 1 take this 
opportnnity of correcting several errora which Frofeasor 
Sehftcht has repeated or left nnnotked. Verse 1 : Read 

A-t ol>f^ j JF^ ^ woid following ^'1 is,ol 



Arabic Translate: 


eouiac^ the Persian 


** Hence the fire became rn$ca ” [i.e^ its torments were 
turned into delighta). The roferedoe is to Qun xxi, 69. 
W 4 ; Rea^i JLi jLt k, os rec|ujred by the metrUj 
and translate: " so that the oye Iwcatnc {endued with) 
clear vision^," V* 5: Traiifllate ; hence it (the staff) liecatne 
the glory of kings.” V, fi: Read ^L:r 4 ;, In tins context 

caimot mean abrogated nor can (which 

RCunl often nses instead of be the gianunatical 

subject of Jwi I would trangkte: ** What is the 
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object transformed ? (Tliig h) not transmigration of 
for in reality it was tte {same) Beautiful One that became 

a Bword^ etc.” jUj JtS ** the (champion} Slaughterer of (all) 
time i.e. unparallded id the world. V. 10: Here Professor 
Schaeht finds an alliifijoD to Iblis, but “ war ” should bo 
ist and it is more natural to suppose that tho poet mcans^ 
'"Bo not call ww an infidel: the (real) infidel is the person 
who has denied (niy doctrine) and (thereby) become one of 
those who are doomed to Hell/" 1 need scarcely add that theso 
criticisms arc quite exceptional and in no way affect the high 
standard of scholarship which Ls maintained throughout the 
volume^ 

R. A. Nicholsok. 


BiDLlOTHEQUl^ DE MAXT7SCRITS PaUL SbATU, PSitTRE SYmEN 

d^Alep, Catalogue by the Owner. Two Yolumea^ 
9y X pp. 305 and 352, Cairo : H. Friedrich A Co^, 1928, 
The U125 AtSS. described in this interesting Catalogue 
are mainly Arabic^ though there are also some written in 
Syriac* Persian, and Turkish; and most of them were 
acquired in Aleppo, their owmer^s native town. As might bo 
cxpcctedp the collection is pre-eminently rich in works 
concerning Chiistian doctrine and practice—liturgies, homilies* 
apologetics* polemics, monasticism, lives of ApostlE?a and 
Saints, etc. ; but Islam too is strongly represented , part icularly 
in the various departments of Science and, above all, in 
Medicine. The following early works on the last-named 
subject deserve mention: No. 750, al-Hdruni^^^ which.the 
author, ^Iisa b. Hakam, dedicated to the Caliph Hatun al- 
Rashid—this ^IS. is a modern copy of one that was lost 
during the Great War. Ko. 781^ al-Rau'daiu *hfibbiipja, 
the text of which was edited by Father Sbath in 1927 (see 
notice below) ; and No- 2^ a thirteenth eeatury copy of the 
fourth voiimie of the Kitaba ^I-MasXhi (Brockelmann, i, 338), 
No- 650, a Persian astronoDiical work* which Father Sbath 
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attribtitefi to Timur p is evideatly the wcll-knowD Zlj-i JadTd 
of Tiinflr's grandsoap Ulugh Beg ; the SIS. seems to be 
uucient, but the st^temeat that it was traascribed m SOI/139ft 
must bo erroneous, as at that time the author was ooJv 6vo 
years old. Xos. 742^ tjfeat of the history aud religion of the 
SaamntAiis, while No, 737;^ transcribed In the Beventeentli 
century and entitled al-Itasa"tl al-damiffhoifi U fi 

l-Fodd "ah 't-Nti.iayn^^ contains polemical tracts agaiaat 
the NuMyris by Shaykh AbO Ibrahim Isma'il b. Muhammad 
abTamimL For Arabists the gem of the colleotioa is Ko. 265^ 
a very old copy of the AtaqatMl of ^larMp daM 583/1187. 
Among the scholars who are certified to have collated it 
mth the original autograph we find the name of the Abu 
'bQasim b. ^Vli al-Hjinrip the eon of the author. While the 
Catalogue gives much valuable inioitimtion, its utility nuflem 
from the arnmgenlcnt of the MSS+ in their numerical order 
without regard to any scicMific principle, the lack of references 
to other catalogues, and the aiisenoe of an ind^x of titles. 
The " Tabic d«j mativres ", in which the nuv^berg of all the 
MSS. are classified under different heads, and four indices of 
Christian and Muslim proper names hardly compensate for 
these deficiencies. On the other hand, the extent and variety 
of material ua well as the fullness with which the more 
important items are clefu^nbed reader the work indispensable 
to the bibliographer and instructive to the literary historian* 

R. .4. Nicholson, 

Ar-Raoodat AT-TrBRiYY.i (Le Jardin Me<lical). Teste am be 
public pour la premiere foja avec une iutpoduction^ dea 
notes et inde.\ par !e P. PAtru Sbath. aj x fi, pp. 73. 
Cairo: H. FricKlrich et Co., 1927, 

The author of this little work on the philosophy of Medicine,. 
*Ubaydu 'llah b. Jibra'll b. Biifchtyishii* (oft. 450/1058). waa 
the last of the physicians of the celebnited Bukhtyishu' 
family which had long l^een associated with the medical school 
of JundlshapGr. The present treatise, an abridgment of 
his Ttrdhkimlu H-Mdir wa^z^du comprises fifty 

brief chapters, beginning with an explanation of the 
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Aristotelian categories and ooncludiiig vnth doAmtions of 
such tvrms as sleep ”, **dieAm'\ “pulse'*, 

** sym^tom*\ and ^ forth. He quote.^ an extract from hb 
fntJierb A'l^ on the subject: of T^vo, but all the other 
authorities cited are Greek or IndiaD. Tlie editor states that 
the text b based on three MSS. in hb colleotion, of which 
the oldest was BTittett in the thirteenth century. So far 
as I can discover, only the two later oopiea (Koa, 781 and 904) 
are mentiobcd in his Catalogue. 

R. A. Nicholsox. 

Traite sue l'amr far Bar-Hebraeus. Teste arabe publie 
pour la prcmi&re fois par le P. Paul Sbatft, 84 X d, 
pp, 65. Cabo ; Fraedricb et Co.^ 1928. 

If the Miithiasiir f% 'ilmi at-inmniytfa cannot be 

hicliided in the aeleot class of literary*' works constituted by 
famous opinretdh of famous mcn^ it may none the leas be 
recommEqded to anyone who wishes to read a clear and 
oonciseK though somewhat formal^ argumjent setting forth 
the author's and many other opinions on the nature and 
destiny of the Botil. The subject is treated in a popular way, 
and the style la easy but su^ciently distinctive ; otherwisOi 
except for occasional quotations from the Bible and the 
Fathensj the book contains little that might not have been 

wntten by a Muslim. On p. 54, h S, the editor prints 

and relegates to a footnote the MS. reading 
which is ohvionsly the true one. 

R. A. SilCFIOLSOX. 

VtNur niArrfis rniLosopniQUEs ex APOLoGfcriQirES d'auteurs 
AEAEEs CuRinENS DU lA* AU XIV* grkcLB, 
Publics pour la premise fob ct annot^a par le P. Paul 
S aATB. 94 X 6. pp. vii + 206. Cairo ; H. Friedrich 
et Cb-, im 

Father Sbath gives us here a chreatomatby of unusual 
■character and intei^st, drawn from his extensive MS. collection 

JRAS. OCIODEE ICSl. 00 
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of Arabic literature produced by Cbristum writers, mostly 
Jacobite, Melldte, or Nestorlan tbcologiaiis, under the 
Calipbate. Of tbe twelve autbors excerpted perhaps there 
arc not more thao two, Hmiayn b. Isbaq ood Yahya b. *AdT, 
whoae names are familiar to European students of Iskni. 
Tlie volume illustrates very effectively the religious pldloBophy 
of the Eastern Church as well as the main points of dispute 
between Christian and Muslim controversialistH in the Micldic 
Ages. It is curious to find passages from GhsEaU's RfiJd 
al'jamii *^ta MfrAi 7- Injil cited by a Jacobite bishop to support 
his refutation of Muslim views concerumg the doctrine of the 
Trinity* 

R. A. NronoLaox. 


Histoey of Eudduism (Chofl-bbyimg) by Bu tton, Part I: 
Tue Jeweley of ScFttFrUKE, translated from Tibetan by 
Dr. E. OnEBMiLLEft. Materia lien ?tir Kunde des 

fiuddhismus. Heft 18. 10 X pp. 1S6^ Heidelberg. 
In Kommissicin bei 0. Harrossowit^^ X«ip^ig, 1931. 
CuLAVAEpa, being the more recent part of the Mahuvoipsa. 
Part II. Translated by W, Gkigee, and from the German 
into English by Mm. C. MaB£:l KicEiiEns. Pali Text 
Society* Translation Series, No. ^20. 9x6, pp. xxmv + 
366* London: Oxford Ouivereity Press, 1930. 10«. 
The Path of Pltrity* being a translation of Euddhaghosaa 
Visuddbimagga, By Pe Maonu Tin* Part Ilf* Of 
UNUEHarANDiNO. With an epilogue by llr^. Ruvs 
Davios. Pali Text Sii>t;iety* Translation Series, No. 21* 
9x6* pp. viii, 404. London : Oxford University Pre^s, 
1931, lOif. 

It is long since Professor Stcherbatsby wakened the hope 
that we should some day know more about Bu-ston (Budon)* 
and tbe hope is now being fnlftlJed. From the introduction 
by Professor Stcherbatsky to this translation we leam flmt 
in this work by Bu-ston the history proper is preceded by 
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a fivatematJc re^cw ot tlw wlioJe of Buddlmt Jiterature 
ao far as pres<?rv'«i in Ti!)et, and that it is foJJowed by a 
systematic catalogue of works, authors, and translators of 
all the literature in the Kanjtir and the Tanjur. One naturally 
thinks of Taranatha, but this work wlien completed will be 
still more importuut. It is much fuller tlian T^anaths, and 
is remarkable for the estent to which it discusses the canon 
of the ^ru%'akas as well as the Mahayana, and quotes from it, 
The historical portion, so far as mcluded in this part, is mom 
like a treatise on BuddhoJogy—the kalpas in which Buddhns 
arise, the 1,{)05 Buddhas of this bhadrakalpa, the original 
VOW' of ^yamuni according to the Sravakss, and according 
to Hahiiyana his daetpS/Ia and his twelve acts. The tnmslatiDD 
is furnished richly with notes and referencea to the Tibetao, 
but points in the transbtion raise occasional doubts. Prof«Bsor 
Stcherbatsky has shown tliat " nihilism ” is not the right 
word for iunyavada, but why trj* to apply it in a new sense 
as a translation of ucchaiavada, when that heresy is an 
entirely difierent doctrine 1 Dr, Obermiller informs us that 
he has translated from the Tibetan into English the Umra- 
fatilra of Maitrcyn, which is the chief source for the theory 
of ffotTu-dhdtn-littAaffaia-gaTbka^ and evidently of the highest 
importance for the doctrine of the Bodhisattva, 

The third and largest portion of Professor Pe 31a ung Tin’s 
translation of the Vi^tidd/iitttagga completes the work. As 
an accurate translation, a commentary on the text, and a 
powerful aid to the study of scholastic Buddhism it cannot 
be praised too highly. Mrs. Rhys Davids adds an inteieatiog 
epilogue in which, having come to sec after many years that 
this sort of Buddhism is one which no religionist or even 
psychologist can put up with, she is unwilling to think that 
Buddha could ever have taught it. Hence Buddliaghosa 
gets some hart! knocks : now and then he is not wordy and 
windy ; sometimes he is not aggravating ; in his last chapters 
be is almost a rosary-chatterer. 

The translation of the AI(thdi>amsa is also completed, and 
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it is tiMilesa to add fiircher praise to the work of Prolefisor 
Geiger and Mrs. Rickmeta. Tlje iotrodtiotion contams ao 
important discussion on the still complicated ^jnestion of 
ehtonologj\ and m the light ol this lists are given of the 
Sinhalese kings and genealogical tables. There ate nioe 
analytical indexca« one of which is called ” List of Passages *\ 
but its eafjict signiheanee has to be inferred- 

E* J. Thosjas. 


ICONOOKAI'HY OF BUDDIIIST BlUJIMAJilCaL ScUnTTURES 

L\ TEEE Dacca JIuskctm. By X. K. BnATTAfi-Uri. With 
preface by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 10 X 8+ pp. x + kI + 
374t pis, 83* illos. 156, map L DnecA : Rai S, N. Ehadra 
Bahadur, M,A.* Hon. Secreti^ry, Dacca Musenm Com- 
mitlee ; Sreenath Preas^ 1929. 

Lha-luk Temple* Sfyi-ti, By H, Lee Siiuttleworth, 
with a preface by A. H. Fbaxee. 13 x 10^ pp. iv + 
8 + ivJpl. 1929. And Pallava AacttiTECTLTRE, 

Part III (The later or Rajosimha Period), By A. H. 
Longhuh»t. 13 + 10, pp. 28, 13 pL 1930. 7#. Bd, 
Both Metnoirfi of the .4jch?eo]ogical Survey of India, 
Kos. 39, 40. Calcutta : Government of India, Central 
Publication Branch. 

Aknual Report of the JIysore ARcrH.iSDLOGiCAi- Depa&t- 
MENT for the Year 1916. ISJ X 8* pp. iv + 94, pis. IB. 
Bangalore: Printed at the GovemiDcnt Press, 1916. 

Tiie AxEfUAL Report op the Arch^olociioal Department 
OF THE Cochin State for the Year 1104 m.e. [a.d. 
1928^9), By P* Anujan Achan. 13 X 9. pp. vi + 18, 
plfl. 8. Ernnlndam : Printed at the Cochin Government 
Ptesfl* 1930. 

Mr. Bhat^a^ll has produced not only a descriptive catalogue 
ol the sculptirres of the Dacca Museum, but has also given a 
valuable iutrodnction to the iconography of the Bengal 
schooL As Mr. Stapleton aays^ it is a comparatively imchartcd 
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field of ri^rtL, uiid ilr, Bliatfiviali, the curator of the Dacca 
3Iui?eu[np haa the advantage of approaching the subject from 
the inside p and with a knowledge of the thoughts and beliefs 
of Ilia own pcopte. He gives a mnas of valuable iofoniiation+ 
Such as the atnicturc of temples^ the method of the sculptor's 
work, the materials used, the modes of dreaa and costume, 
and personal Druament^. His judgment is gcnerallv cautious 
and sound, and be recognizes where there is need for further 
data. The one case in w'hich he hm perhaps been too 
incautioua is in accepting Miss Getty's opinions. He siivs 
that Miss Getty is no Sanskritistp and that her work is almost 
entirely based on materials collected in Buddhistic countries 
outside India. Yet he repeatedly makes identifications 
based on Miss Getty aJoue^ This also appears to have kd 
him to start with Adi Buddha as the L-nivorsal Father, 
and he goes still further in making Adi Ptajfia the Universal 
of her of the Buddhist hierarchy of gods. The worst case 
is that of Bhai^ajywgiiru* Mijss Getty identifies this Buddha 
with Pi^idola. This lejids liim to give four pages of legends 
of Pindola Bhiiradvaja from the IJiryavadunn and the Pill 
Jatakas, which have oothing to do willi BhaiFsjyagurUi 
Bven so the texts have not been used with due care. He 
speakfl of Buddha “residing in heaven 33 years'" fp, 40), 
but (wyasfrimifAu rarfu wjit'hff rather tneana “having 

spent the rainy rnoniha among the 33 gods ", Nevertheless, 
Mr. Biiattafeira real contribution to the subject outwclglis 
all this. The plates, representing over 140 statues and other 
objectSp are all excellently produced. 

Mr. Lee Shuttleworth^s {iescription derives its importance 
in connection wdth the second introduction of Buddhisto 
into Tibet under Ati^a in the eleventh century. A number of 
Kashmir artists w^erc then brought, and r large numlTr of 
temples built. Some of thrsc have been identified in Ladakh 
and \\ estern Tibet^ and the present brochure is an account of 
a visit to one of them at Lfm Ivfi {Lilung on the Survey Map) 
made by Mr, Lee Shuttleworth in August, 1924, He has 
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identified mmj of the vmll paint lags, and has shown that there 
b much more work to be done- Some am very doubtful, 
ospeoiatly BraJiniii with three befldSp and the emaciated 
BndcDia said to he under the Bodhi-tree. 

The period of Pal lava arcliitecturc dealt with m Part III 
covers about aA}. 674 to 900^ i.e, down to the time when the 
Fallava dvnasty came to an end with th.e vietoiy ol tie 
Cholas, The account eovers not only the period of King 
Rajasimha. when the change fDsm rock-cut temples to building 
in atone and brick beganp but also the latest or NandiiiTirman 
period. The temples of fchcae periods are described In deUih 
and all are illustrated by plana ^ sections^ and viewan 

Mr, Narasimhacbjir’^a report ol the work of the Mysore 
Arobseological Department for 191b LududcB the description 
of temples of the thirteenth century and later in the TurnkuTi 
Kndur, and Mj^sore districts^ a number of imittiptions with 
facainilleSp records of many MSS. aod coios^ The lateueaa of 
this notice is accounted for by the difficulties of transport 
in 1016. 

The chief portion of Mr. P. Anujan Aehao's report is a 
moDOgraph on some specimens of mural paintings, mostly 
puranic subjects, in the Mattiincheri Palace at Cochin, the 
palace built by the Portugucj^ for the Raja in 1552. 

E. J- Tho34as. 


ReCKEB/CU£:» sun nES SoUBCEii fiGVFnEKS^Efl DE LA 
LfTTERATURE SaPIENTIALE D'l&RA^n. By FAtJL 
Humbert. 9A X 6|, pp+ 195. N^euchatel I Secretariat 
de l^Universitl 1929. 

Until within recent years the materials for such an 
bivc^igation as that here undertaken were, of course, lacking. 
Even now there are very few O.T. scholars who, like Alt in 
Germany » Yahiida iii Spain, or the author before us, have 
also A competent » even if not a fully expert, acquaintance 
with Egyptian hieroglyphic and hieratic. ( And, unfortunately* 
tins mre tyj^ of schobTship has sometinaea been employed 
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in the of eccentric tteories.) On the other hand, 

several well-known 0+T* aavant^ have attempted comparioona 
of passage^ in the 0*T, with Eg^^ptiun parallels, bnt it appeats 
that they hod read the latter Only in traostatiaim. Dr, 
Humbert finda definite conncctiojis between Eg>'ptian 
literatu ro and not only the boota of Job, Pro verbSj Ec€]esiii,stca, 
and Ben fSirach, bnt also Tobit, 3rd Eadras^ and Ahiqar, As 
far as Proverbs ia concerned^ many of us had long been 
convinced of a relntionahip^ But which way ? A priori it 
would seem likely that the older civilisation provided the 
originaL A very careful reading and rc-rcading of the 
principal better-known Egyptian doenmenta has couvineed 
the writer that the Hebrew is almost certainly derived in 
every case when? relationship ^cma demonstrated. And the 
cnmulative impression left after reading this book certainly 
doea aothing to weaken that convinceincnt. Dr. Hnmbcrt 
has not gone very far outside the bounds of the Wisdom 
Literature. Had he done soj he might easily have brought 
a great deal more miscellaneous evidence to strengthen his 
general thesis. When be neniarks* k propos of tlie a^ork 
done on the well-known comparison of Prov, xxii and Amen- 
em-opc by Budge and Oesterley^ that " la d^pemlanee ne 
saumit etre du edt^ trAmenemope, et que le recoins a un 
original hi^bralque commun k Amenemope auasi bien qu^amc 
compilateura bibliquf^ eat anaai gratuit que superllu ”, we 
cannot but agree completely. 

The accumulating musses of evidence, both archujological 
and dotumpntary, are againat any attempt to isolate the 
Hebrew Scripturea. Whatever be their intrinsic merits, 
these do not rest on uny originality of materiaL At best 
Hebrew writing bears the aame relation to the thought and 
life of Egypt as does that of Belgium to France. Mjctcrlinck 
is not a Frenchman, And he is a great original teacher. Bat 
the culture behind him is French ; the aUuaions and turns of 
txpresaion are French, and w'ould be, even bad he WTitten 
in FJetniflh. As the somller countries of S. Europe to-day 
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putake the general etdtiire of Fnuice and Germany, even so 
doea Hebrew literature rest on the great Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian cultures. We need only iiiBtance the obvious 
rescmhlances between the Pap. d'Orhiaey and Sinuhe on the 
one side, and the Joseph stories on the other. Then, too. 
there ate distinct refiections of the Westcar Pap. in the Moses 
legends. And is not “ Dartla " of 1 Kgs. iv, 31 the famous 
Dedi of the former, who repaired decapitations so 
delightfully ? AVe arc only at the beginning of such uii|uirics 
as that of Ptoleesor Humbert, but the recent work on 
specialized lines of the younger Egyptologists proper, such 
as that of Keca oo Egyptian notions regarding immortality, 
may be c 3 tpect«l to throw further light on the ideas underlying 
much which O.T. scbolatship long assumed to be original 
in the strict sense. The same obviously applies to the whole 
re^ilm of apoealj’ptio anfl eschatologiial thought. As also, 
perhaps, to the Alesaudrian mystery faiths, since the work 
of Sethe on the dramatic liturgies of the Old Kingdona has 
shown us that both mystic drama and plulosophical interpreta¬ 
tion of the sacramental mysteries were knovm in Egypt very 
mnch more than a thousand years before Mosea' assumed 
date, and probably much longer still Ijcfore there can have been 
any beginnings of our Hebrew Bible, the larger part of which, 
indeed, would seem to have come to its present form well 
after 500 li.c. The investigation of Demotic by author itiea 
like Griffith and Spiogelberg may yet yield lesulU which 
will involve a re-orientation of many of our conceptions 
regarding the Old Testament. The Demotic Chronicle is 
B case in point. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Maiy Lumtideit, M.A. (Can tab) 

On 25 th Augusts the day htdoTfl ahe had planned to a tart 
on a climbing cxx^cdition in the Swiss Alps, Mary LtmiAdeti 

was taken ill suddenly and died:. Oriental studies latterly 
claUned much ol her energii»a * but during earlier years 
many and varied interesta occupied a life devotel to public 
Service^ A nietuber of Girton CoJ lege, JHiss Lumeden in LS9d 
toisk a aecond class in the Mathematical Tripos, and in tho 
following year Part- I of the Moral Hciences Tripoa. After 
leaving CaDabridge she was engage<l with Miss Oeta™ Hill 
on work for the Eccleaiastical Commissioners in the proriulon 
of artisaiLft’ dwellings in W'alworths On behalf of the Society 
of Friends Bhc went to France at the begiiming of the War 
to help in resettling the country folk after the German 
adthdrawal from the Mame, Ijater at home ahe aided 
housbg projects of the Mlnktt'y of Munitions. A cause 
which appealed strongly to her generous nature was the work 
of the Nutional Trust p and lor many years ahe served on the 
committee. 

iliaa Lunmlcn's ej^Tnpathicfl were specially centred on 
birthering a fuller understanding of the Chinese people and 
the hktory of thdr civilh^tion. At her house in St. .lolm's 
WckkI she delighted in arranging parties at which students 
and other Chinese visitors to Loudon were brought m contact 
w ith British friends^ and she was over ready with schemes for 
promoting friencity relations and extending our meaiia of 
hospitality, itecogniziug the study of Chinese cultnio to be 
a potent factor in fostering a better appreeiation of the 
Far East, Miss Lumsden wob a keen supporter of the lecture¬ 
ship founded last year by Sir Percival David at the School 
of Oriental Studies. She attended all the lectumr and 
her:^lf contributed to the discussions. She chose to specialize 
in the history of the Chinese drama in the belief that the 
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resulta would thiow light ob the luentality of the mce, and 
mth. tirclesa ^athusbiim abcj bad Accumulated much informa¬ 
tion on tbia subject. 

A pflfsoual knowledge of the country was tbc basia of 
Misa Lumsden^s love of China, She had travelled far, making 
Ta-li Fn in Yiin-nan her headquarters. It was there that 
she found the chief opportuuitiefi foe entering into the life 
of the people^ and with her oameta collected intimate records 
of social and religious customa which were used to illustrate 
lectures delivered before the Royal Asiatic, the Edinburgh 
Royal Gcographieal, and China Societies. She brought to 
!Elngland and educated a Ghineae girl who is now a teacber in 
Peking^ The full measure of her wide sytnpathi<a and selBeas 
generosity will never be known ; for Ulisa LumsdEH was one 
who shunned publicity and preferred to do kindnesses by 
ste^tb. On the dispersal of her library the Society has 
received a valuable gift of sevonty-Bvo volumes and many 
periodicals. 

W. P. Y. 
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Nepal and the Gurkhas 

Od 24tL llftv, before the Royal Asiatic Society, Brig.- 
Geaerai C, G. Bruce gaTiiT! a lecture with a short account 
of the Kingdom of Xepal, at the rooma of the Society* 74> 
Gro&vcnor Street, \V. L Aftesr dK^ribuig the geographicaJ 
position of the country and ita character^ he showed view^ 
and illustratiom; of the capital of Xepal, Katmandu, and the 
neighbouring cities of the ^^alJey. He also gave a sketck 
of the hiatory of Nepal, describing the JJewar dynastiea 
which reigned for such a long period in the Valley of Nepal 
itself, and also of the ancient civilization of that valley and 
of the religions—HlnduiiiDi and Buddhism—wMcb have 
thrived in it^ aide by side. 

Ho then went on to e^cplam the riae of the present Gurkha 
dymuity and of the peoples and countries which were the 
birthplace of that race, showing bow this amaU military 
kingdom, buried in the mountains, was by degrees built 
up and able to conquer the other neighbouring hill 
principalities. Finally, how the Curkha king descended, 
in the middle of the eighteenth conturyt on to the Valley 
of Nepal, and after a war lasting many years, conquered the 
Valley and from there extended his authority both to the 
East and to the West. 

The lecturer than gave a description of the present armed 
forces in Nepal and aUo of how Nepal has furnished the Indian 
Army with so many excellent soldiers of the different Gurkha 
Regiments* which now coujkt of some twenty battailous. 

The designation Gurklia contrary to ordinary opinion, 
ifl not a racial term, in the early eighteeutb century Nepal 
was divided up mto numerous little kingdoms, that is to say, 
the country outside the ancient boundaries of the Valley of 
Nepal was iu the hands of the Newar race. The term " Nepal ” 
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applied dimply ftnd solelv to the valley wliieli beai^ its immeT 
known flfl " The Countn' ^^tLin the Four passes : north, 
P^iti; soutki. Phar Pihg i eairt;, Saga t weett Fftcich Mani. 
The Nepal kingdom as at present constituted was then 
nonexistent. In the flirly cigliteenth century the hill country 
was divided up Into innumerable little hill states knot'll as 
** The twenty'four Kingdoms Among these was the little 
kingdom of Gnrkhn, the king of w^hich ruled over every 
type of hi liman, including Brahmans^ Khas and Kshatriya 
tribes, and the Mongolian military clans^ as they are now 
i:jillcdt besides many of tike aboriginnl and memal cluna^ 
probably having Dravidjan bloTMl in their veins* 

The subjects of the King of Gurkha were known as 
Gurkhalls, or followers of the King of Gurkha, and, when 
during the course of the eighteenth century he extended 
his doniinions right and left, certain of the tribes, xiccorditig 
to the will of the conqneror,^ were given the title Gurkhalis " 
or followers of the King of Gurkha. But this pri’^dlcgo was 
never extended to the inhahitaiita of the Nepal valley, owing 
to the jnagnificeiit hght tliey put up iigaLOSt tlie Gurkhaa 
during the conquest of that valley, the wlc exception being 
those traders of Newar race who were Jiving in Gurkha at 
the time when the King of Gurkha attacked Xepah 
During some two generations after the death of the first 
king, l^rithwl Namin, Gie character of the ruling kinga 
degeueruted largely^ and the condition iirofie similar to that 
which arose in France during the reign of tlie t'arlovignian 
kings ; that is to say^ the pow'er got into the hands of Moires 
du Pabkp who became hereditary Prime Ministers and rulers 
of the country. The interiuil political hiatory of Nepal 
from about the year l&tK) has been a story of the stniggiea 
betweeen the different clans and representatives of those 
clatia of Kjahatriyafl for power, in the pergon of their 
repreaentativea, and to become Prime Minister, Since the 
rbe of Jung Bahadur to power, there has been ft continuous 
line o( Priflio MiniFtcTa from his family, and at the present 
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this family i$ flo mter-mamed with the reignljig fnr n ilv 
that their posit ion i& asstired^ 

The reigning motiarch m known ag the iMaharajadhiraja, 
whereas the ruJ^r or Prime Minister is known as the Maharaja, 
oFp in local parlance, fclieir huoiliea arc known as ** the five 
Sircarg and the three Sircars 
The lecture was illu^ruted fully with lantern slides. 


In the Footsteps of Israel tn Trajisjordan 

The ExontJ^ jlkd Lawrexce op Aha nr a 

On 11th Jiinep a lecture was given hclore the Society at 
74 Gfosvenor Street, entitled "'In the Focitid;cps of rerad in 
Transjordan ; the Esodns and Lawrence of Arabia by 
Group-Captain Bees, VX,^ Boyal Air Force, in which attention 
waa dmwii to the similarity of the routes traver^ted In both 
occasiona. The problem to be aolved in each case— how to 
get (actually or essentially] from Cairo to Jerusalem with 
the enciny in occupation of the Xaqb and of Trauajordan — 
was the same. 

The lecturer was in eommand of the British Troops In 
Tronsjortlan and Palcatinc during I92G-23, and his duties 
included the control of the Transjordan Desert east of tlie 
Hejaz RiiilwTiy- Tliese were carried out chiefly by organising 
Hir patrols over the whole country und opening up roads 
which could l>e used by the armoured cars* A vety clear 
idea of the country could be obtained frocn the air together 
with a favourable opportunity of checking detail from the 
ground. Although reconnaissance from the air can do little 
to identify names of places^ it was able to prove that there 
are still importmit places which correspond to Biblical names^ 
and that many of these sitea still bear ruins of ven^ nncient, 
as well as of more modern perIcNds, 

The lecturer began by saying that he spoke only as an air 
observer and thatn thereby, he felt that he hud hud unique 
opportunities of seeing the countiTp such an no other traveller 
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or explorer hsid enjoyed l>efore his time. Most explorers 
hftd to proceed op foot or on cuniel-b&ck» often very hurriedly 
iirLd+ not aeldonii in extreme danger* Hi ft oiMa experience 
of the Bndn is thst they are brave^ courteouft, and cUanning 
to meet. 

He said : The countiy is quite different to what one would 
expect. Tlie opjy bit of desert b the patch just east of the 
Suez Canal. The whole of the reet of the country, except 
the south, is Uiuestone countiTp The coastal pbLn rises 
to the ridge on wliich lie Jemimalem^ Bethlehem^ and many 
of the well-tno™ towns. In Transjonian the country is 
much the saTne^ only rather grander. The so-cjihed desert 
also rises to a ridge, the Hejas: Kail way marking the change. 

The Jordan valley is part of the fireat Bift which begina in 
Mount Herenott^ and, forming the Gulf of Aka ha and the Red 
Sea, ends in East Central Africa. Mlien Moses speaks of 
"^^that wide and a^iul wadi" that the IsraeliteB crossed 
after leaving SLnai, 1 tliink that he ftpeake of this A^allev. 
The Dead Sea is some 1,300 feet below sea level and the ridge 
OP either side risea to some 3,000 feet. As the drop is very 
abrupt, the effect is vety grand. The Dead Sea has always 
been a fresh water lake and has frequently changed its level. 
There are some nmeteen disdhet beaches, all of which 
produce flint implements, probably fashioned by the hand 
of man. At Akaba, the south end, the temperature frequent Iy 
stays at 120 degrees F, in the shade for dap on end, while 
there is always snovr on Ilhloiint Hormonp at the north end. 
In a'infer the valley is comparatively warm, although snow 
lies on the hilb for some weeks m February and March* 

The south of Transjordan and of the Sinai Feu insular is 
composed of granHcs and conglomerates and red Xuhian 
eandirtoiiG, The grapJtes give the muucs of Sinai (jagged} 
anil Seit (rough), whilst the red Xubian sandstone gives the 
uame Edom (the blood country). The country of Seir 
and Edom arc the same. To the coat of the Hejaz Railway 
the top layers of limestone have been washed awajp and a 
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layer of fliots lying on the nurface ho^ Iwen left, Thia gives 
the nafiie Ambia Petisiiia (the stoney Arabia) to this part, of 
the country. The whoJe of Tranajoitian is in an carthquatc 
belt nntl there arc certaiii Java fields that have been ncrive 
at no very distant date. The largest basalt area is in the norths 
and where the lava Jiaa weathered it has formed a very rioh 
soil that gives the name to Baahsn (fertileJ. The most 
important volcanoes in my story are a group of four near 
Ma^&n and a single basalt outcrop near Blount Nebo. I 
abonld like to identify the group of four with Sinai, 

The Bible references indicate that the Eternal, in the 
pillar of cloud and fire, never moved. Only once was He 
behind the Israelites, and that was at the crossing of the Red 
Sea. On this occasion Moses had just told the Israelites to 
turn round to see what the Eternal was going to do to the 
£g)'ptians. The arrival of the Eternal was hcmlded by 
rumblings and aliaking^. The cloud looked like smoke 
coming out of a kilPp and the Eternal looked like fire on top 
of the mountains. If people catne too near, atones, fell on 
them and they were killed. The Eternal did not acconipany 
the Israelites after the)' left Sinai, which was fti the second 
year of the wanderingfi. He did, however* appear once 
when Moses w'as at Nebo and here* again, is a volcanic Out¬ 
crop, There is another b^Ti area some distance to the 
south of Transjordan. An eruption here wus recorded by 
Al J(ukri 2 .i AS being visible in Bo;^^ a distance of €00 miles, 
in the year 1250. 

The country at preaent is very bare, and there is running 
water only near the l>Dttoma of the wadis running into the 
Akuba gulf. West of the Hejass Railway thero are towm 
and many old town sites, and the Inhabitanta have all 
dug tanks for thcmsclvesH To the east of the railway, the 
country b all grazing country, and, with the exception of 
tw'o or three wells, the Bedouin depend on surface water. 
This dries up in the summert so that during that period 
of the year there are no fioeks to be found in that part of 
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the colmtn^ The mins fflM first In the east mid the fiotka are 
taken out that ift'ajr as soon aa the raina ate about to com¬ 
mence. They are to be found lii^ng sometimes 50 miles or so 
east of their permanent ater supply. The first rains nppoar 
asamaU cboda. An airman can easily fly round them. They 
are fuJ] of lightning and thunder. These mineloiids t should 
like to identify with the angel that led the Israelite^, Tlie 
clouds are similar to the cloud m which the Eternal appeared^ 
hut they do not normally kill anylrody. 

Wliere there is water a short distance under the surface 
it is in almost every instance brackish. Thb b beoause the 
local water, which is rich in salted ia brought to the surface 
ol the earth and is there evaporatcii for there is no outlet 
to the catchtnent area. Near the sea coast , fresh water can 
usually be obtained by digging below low' water level, where 
the water has not had a chance to evaporate and leave its 
dissolved salts behind* In the rcmaiutler of the country 
it b usually necessary to dig wells through the upper limestone 
layers. Before we leave the map of PalesfinCt I should like 
you to notice the way the coimtry is divided into separate 
compartments. There are veiy^ distinct mountain groups 
divided off by large wadis. The wadis, in general, form 
the roods from east to west. The upper baaina of the wadis 
form grazing areas and as the grazing is cast and west, each 
area belongs to a different tribal group. The tluce main tribes 
are the Beni Sukhr, who graze the ancient Kedemotht the 
How'citat who graze the mieient plain of Midian, and the 
Howalla who graze in the Wadi Sirhan and in Syria. The 
Howeitat are to be found well to the east^ and also to the 
we&t as far us Egj'pt, 

At the present day the hill country is occupied by many 
small tribal groups^ but at the time of the Israebteap the 
Edomites occupied Sier and Edom* They had turned out the 
origiufti cave dwellerB in this region* There are, however, 
still some wild men living in the mountains, who dress in 
skins and who never come into the towns. The next block 
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was occupied by the Moabites^ and the one above by the 
Ammonites. Mu Abu tefers to the Father^ the ancestor 
of the Moabites^ who was Lot^ and the Ammonites were 
their cousins. At the time of the Israelites the ffighlaadeta 
(Amorites) had taten possession of part of Moab. 

The roads to Damascua run Just west of the Hejas Railway, 
There wore at least two Roman roads and the pdgrim road 
to Mecca is a very well defined track. The roads from the 
east pass Bair and ila'an. This latter road is the mest 
important as it was the main road from the frankincense 
country to Egj'pt, and it made Petra a very important 
place* The road—Salcah^—mentioned in Exodus is the main 
Damascus mad running up the Wadi Birhan. The Israelites 
did not i>ass eastwards of thie road. 

Lavp-rence met Feisal at Jeddah, and they skirmished up 
to Wejb with the help of the Fleet. From that place the 
desert operations started. iVs lai- as Nebk the march was 
much the same as other desert marches—hunger^ thirstj 
alarms and iodi\Hdiiahi getting themselvea lost. At K'ebk, 
howe ver, they were able to meet represeutativea of the tribes 
that would be most useful in annoying the Turksi. who were 
in occupation of the Ffejuz Railway and all the country to 
the weat. In thi$ district I^nwrence camplains of the snakes, 
and the water that ifVent bad in a day or so. Snakes are a 
feature of the country* In 673 b,c* E&atbaddon of Assyria, 
marching against the Egyptians complains that the snakes 
in this district filled the country like grasshoppers and when 
he got nearer Egj-pt it was worse, tiecaiise here the snakeg 
had two heads and their bites were fataU Herodotus says 
that the snakes here had wings, whilst the Israelites found 
that they had stings. The most common snake in the desert 
at present is the homed viper. 

Leaving STcbk, Lawrence came to liair. Here he was 
surprised to find smoke coming out of the wells, caused by 
bad demolitioo on the^ part of the Tiirka+ Hij^ next stop 
was at the Jafar welha- Here the wcUs had to he re-dug and 
jiufl. octo^ua 1031. 
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the mcD fwg at their work. By winnisg a battle ju^ scmth 
o| Ma^on, control was oblainecl ol the rood to Akoba and it 
waa therefore possible to make Akaba the bafic for operatioDS 
a^iDst^ the railwar^ It took Lawrence two months get 
to Akaba. 

Lawrcace^s object now was to interfere with the railway 
in such a manner as to keep the maximum number of Turks 
employed in its protection^ but to allow sufficient trains to 
nm so that he couJd blow them up occasionally and let them 
be looted by his Arabs. To have ent the niilway would have 
defeated his object. After spendijig a cold and miserable 
winter in the snow near TalilehT operations were undertaken 
against Amman, but the place could not be roldcd becatiset 
unfortunately, the Turks had a party out io the desert 
collectmg com from the villagers. But an operation against 
Mudawara was entirely succeasful. Eventually, timed to 
help the cavalry push in Palestine, the Arab Army, based 
on ilrrak, attacked Dcrna and eventually reached Damascus. 
Deraa is Bdrei in Bashan^ meaning strongly fortified” 
place. 

Comparing this route w-ith that taken by Moses we find that 
the Israelites left Egv'pt close to the usual rood, but when 
they found the Eg}'ptians were after them, some crossed the 
Red Sea to Ethnm, whilst others turned aside to the AVudi 
wLere Sedge grows (Piahiroth). The pursuing Ef^rptiana 
were overwhelmed in the Sea* We arc told that between 
the Israelites and the Egytians was only darkness and the 
angel, whilst the remainder of the night wn$ lighted up by the 
Eternal. .4ccoTding to my idea^ this tneans that there waa 
a very heavy local ramstonu betweieii the armies. When 
rain falls in this manner^ the country is impassible to wheeled 
Vehicles. On one occaKion my armoured cars raced the Naim 
transport cars through the mud on the Baghdad track near 
Azrak. They made a mile a day for five days. 

The Israelites then went into the desert and found bitter 
water. This they would have known if they had had air 
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oo-opemtion. They bad to turn back to *^thc Trees*" and 
tlieii to the Heed SeA They made a ffesh start through 
the desert of Sin, the marshv desert. They knew it was 
marshy as it had mine^l there only a abort time previoiml^, 
Tliey HOW made .‘drajght for Sinai to comply with the promise 
of the Etemai, that they would worship him as soon os they 
left Egypt in that very raoimtAin where Moses had seen the 
b liming bosh. At A lush, which means Tumult, they were 
again in the toil end of tlie desert and again they had water 
trouble. Moses was practJeally driven from the camp and 
waa told by the Etemnl to go on ahead. Ah soon as he saw 
the Eternal on Horeb he was to strike the rock. Xotice that 
it wias not Horeb that was struck. Horeb means ** dry '' and 
was a granite raoumtain, .Moses struck tie flinty rock and 
procluced water. After stA 3 dng there for some time they 
came to Sinai < Here the wanderings commenced, and were 
prolwibly% I think, quite local. 

They tried a frontal attack on the Negb and were beaten 
back to Hormsh {Boom), They tried a frontal attack on 
Edom ftn(i were beaten to Pa ran (Cavea)^ Eventually 
they reaehetl Akabs and for some time marched round 
Scir. Now they could do what they liked, and they com^ 
menced the last part of their march. One section maTched 
up the Akaba and stopped at the Sdady Wadi, and then at 
the Ore pits. Then they came to Oboth, which my Bible 
shows AS meaning Bottles. However, if the word is converted 
into Arabic and Ijitin, one gets Abdulla and Oboda, The 
Arabic word means ** to w'or^ship ”, or to reveal oneself ” ; 
whilst the Latin one means " the worshipper of God After 
leaving Oboth* this section of the Israelites joined the roads 
that wore afterwanls used by the Homans ojid the pilgrims, 
and thej' comped at NehOj near the volconOi 
The other sectioa marched up the Wadi Ithm, " the narrow 
M'adi^*atid across the Red Wadi. They could not go 
directly north, because the Edomites would not let them iiso 
tbeir tanks. They must therefore hove gone to Mudawara 
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which means ** circles Here there are hundreds of little 
threshing floors where the Bedouin still tbrissh imnnii. The 
manna they use now Is a small red seed in a pod onil is nothing 
Lite hoar frost, pearls or coriander seeds. It is, however 
made into cakes. If this party followed the normal route, 
they passed Bair, ThU word meana “ the unreliable Man ”, 
and 1 think that it referred to what they thought of Moses, 
They twice crostsed the plain of the Gift—^Mattaneh or M aheb. 
The Amon riaea in El Hadi, ** the giver of a gift.” 

Their neit camp waa in God^s Wadi, which might be Kaar 
Tuba. Then they came to the High Placea and rmally to 
the Wadi east of Kedemoth. This miifit be the Tnbi WeUs- 
From here they sent word to Sihonp king of the Highlanders, 
asking to bo allowed to pass. Sihon refiisedp atid was defeated 
on Ziza aerodrome. On one side of this aerodrome there is 
a hill called The Place of Battles, and on the other a phice 
called The Killing. Probably they lioth refer to the ancient 
tradition. The victory gave the Israelites passage to the 
Jordan valley. 

They stayed for some time near Nebo, and from there they 
attacked Gilead and Bashan. They could not go eastward, 
even if they had wanted because of the dwellers in the 
" kites 

When the country was divided up, one of the tribes came 
to Joshua and said they were afraid of the wocnis on the hills.^ 
Joshua told them to cut down the treeSp and there would not 
be any frightening woods. This was done with such effect 
that the country is now practically bare. 


Burton Memorial Lecture 

Bdbtos^ AJfn> THE Run KeAnr 
The Burton Memorial Lecture was given on 18th June 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in their rooms at 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W* L by Mr. Bertram Thomas^ O.B.E,, to whom the 
Society's Burton Memorial Medial was afterwards presented 
by the Chairman. 
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Tte Leclarer began by explaining how, in the aijtunm of 
1852 Burton offered tls services to the Hoynl Geographienl 
Society lor the pnrposc of what he calls " removing that 
opprobriiJin to inodem adventure”—the huge white blot 
which in our maps denoted Eastern and Central South Arabia. 
It was propoeied that he should take three years* leave of 
absence from India on special duty^ and he hoped to proceed 
to Muscat and attempt the desert crossing from there. The 
Royal Geographical Society warmly supported the project 
and pUced funds at Bnrton^a disposal. It wa 5 necessary to 
get the permisaion of the East luiiia Company and they 
immediafeLy took fright and vetoed the project on the grounds 
of ita dangerous nature^ but they granted Burton one year s 
leave as language leave. He was infuriated at the official 
ghatruction and left for Arabia with the deliberate intent ion 
of placing the telescope to the blind aye. TIis own words 
sound egotistical —** What renmined for me but to prove by 
trial that what nxight be perilous to other travellers wjus $afe 
to me.” In short, he thought the year would be enough^ 
but he would start from Medinah instead of Muscat. Hia 
primary object^ he says, was either 
(a) To cross from Medinah to Aluscat^ or 
(i) From Mecca to Makallah. 

He was frustrated in both and the year was spent not in 
a long desert ]ourue}% but in hb famous pilgrimage to ^leeca 
and Medinah. Burton liad already formed various opinions 
about the Rub 'al Klmli aa the result of hia previous 
wanderiDgs, and it is my object in this Icctme to tlyow some 
light on these speculations, to try to answer the questions 
which Burton set himself and which I am able to attempt 
as a result of my own journeys in this region of Arabia* 
Biirton*s objectives^ he says, were three 

(1) To invcatJgate the {mi^sibility of eneouragmg the export 
of Arab horses so as to improve the strain in India. 

(2) To discover the lie of the land^ the drainage and 
structure of thiis njiknowu part of the continent^ and 
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(3) To Study the inyses which Uihiibit the$e wilds. 

OI ihfse three objectives, the first one we may dismiss 
in a few wottts, because the horse problem is no longer an 
important one. India bas^ of conii^v from remote times 
imported Arab ponies, I bn Battqtn refen^ to the ancient trade 
from Kilhat, and from other sources we know that this trade 
has gone on down to our own timeii. Just befoife the Great 
War and immediately after it, .Vrab ponies were much in 
demand as polo ponies in India. The alteration of the polo 
rules, abolishing a height for hordes, killed the Arab market, 
becanse the ^^Vrab pony ia by nature a Kitiall animuh averaging 
perhaps fourteen hands, and (h> rjimc to lie at a disadvantage 
when larger animals were introduced into the game. The 
demand for Arabs has fallen away and. 1 think 1 am right in 
saying that India scarcely buys from Arabia any longer. Thia 
problem, which csercised Burton, need therefore no longer 
cxerciae uh, 

Tlie other two objectives are of deeper interest and more 
scientific import—the nature of the terrain of S.E. Arabia 
and the peoples who inhabit it. Bnrton hypotheeated upon 
them in the following words:— 

(L) ^'Of the Huh’a al-Khali 1 ha^ie heard enough, from 
credible lektora^ to conclude that its horrid depths a warm 
with a large and half-stfirving population ; that it abounds 
in Wadys^ valleys, gullies and ravinea^ partially fertilbed by 
intermittent torrents; and^ therefore^ that the land ift open 
to the adventurous traveller. I am inclmed to think with 
AVallin, contrary to Ritter and othem, tlmt the Feninsnln 
falls instead of rising towards the South/" 

(2) ** i wiahed to try, by actual observation, the truth of 
a theory proposed by Colonel W. Sykes^ namely that if 
tradition be true, in the population of the vast Peninsula 
there must exist certain physiological differences sudicient 
to warrant our queationiug the common origin of the Arab 
family/" 

I have found proof,” he ssys later, ** for believing in 
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tiirec distinct (1) Tte aborigiaes of the count ry. 

driven like the Bhils and other autochthonie Indians, into the 
eastern and BOuth-eaateta wilds bordering upon the ocean ; 

(2) A Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and 
Joktan that drove the Indigetue from the choiceat tracts of 
country^ these invaders still enjoy their conquests, representing 
the great Arabian people j and (3) An impure Syro-Egyptian 
clan~we personify it by Tshnuael, by his son Nabajoth, and 
by Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)—that populated and still 
populates the Sinaitic Peninsula/^ 

Ah regards the geographical problem set ui hypothesis 
Ko. 1 think it is safe to say that we now fcnoiv the 
answer. It is a settled problem. The height readings taken 
on my four journeys :— 

(1) Across tlje Oman Peninsula, 

(2) Through the south-eastern border land$. 

(3) Along the south-eastern edge of the sands, 

(4) Across the Peninsula, roughly m Intig. 51“ E. 
provide us with data which, taken in conjunction with earlier 
ascertained heights on the western perimeter of the Rands, 
are sufficient evidence to determine the genera t slope of 
Southern Arabia. All the indications point to a depres^^ion 
in long. 54^-05" E., lat. 2D^-22" K East of this depression, 
the slope is upwards towards the north-cast to the Oman 
mosHif, rising in Jabnl Akhdhar to a height of nearly 10,000 
feet. West of the depression, the sands are rising towards 
the south-west and probably reach their greatest height on 
the bordeni of the Najran. As regards tie aond area proper^ 
its perimeter runs almost due fiouth from Jabat Hnfit to 
lat. 21® N., where ar$ found the quicksands of Umm as Samin^ 
thence south-south-westerly, to lat. 18“ 30" and thence in 
n general west-aouth-west direction almost parallel to the 
south coast of Arubifl and at a distance of about 100 to 150 
miles from it. The south-west and west perimeter is not 
determined, but is said to run from a point northwards of 
Hadhramaut mountains towards Kajran, thence northwards 
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to the East of Sulaiph and thence north-cafft to Jabrin, 
Between Jabrin and the sca> the sande intnnle northwardB 
thfotigh Jaftira and to the eastwards reach to the coAst of 
the Persian Gnlf in Balnimah and Taff, Sgnthwardfi of 
Jabrin the steppe jntmdea into the eamlg in regions named 
Suman, Uaraisan, Abn Bahr, Jaddat Jiiwaifa, Hnida and 
Sahama.^ 

The regions of loftiest sand dunes rising to some six or 
seven hundred feet are along the sotithern border of the sands, 
but the Uruq* as they are called, wing back in long. 53® and 
49® respectively, in horseshoe formation. For the refet^ the 
genera] lie of the sands is sloping downwards to the east 
and north and upwards to the south and west. The highest 
elevation met with in the Centra! south was at about I JiK) feet 
in Urnq Dhahija ■ the lowest at iNakhalah in the base of the 
Qatar Peninsula, where I found a salt lake surrounded by 
beds of white rock salt octiiaJly below sea level* 

The south coast of Ambia west of long. 55® (Ras Nils) is 
very moantainons. At Dhofar in the central souths these 
mo Lin tains form a crescent shaped arm which encloses a 
prosperous and fertile plain. Westwards the mountains 
form an ocean escarpment, but in the Hadhramant intrude 
for over 120 miles to the northwards. Beyond them and 
between them and the southern edge of the sands is a wedge^ 
shaped plain narrowing westwards and falling from south to 
north and from west to east. The edge of the sanda at 
Mugghia U about 400 feet; at Shis&ur about 900 feet; at 
Shiiait 1 feet, and to the west not improbably rising to 
2,000 feet or more m the neighbourhood of the Najran. 
This plain is crossed by dry wadi beds^ or what Burton calls 
" fiumura ”, Their sources in the rdountsins are deeply 
cloven, and they become more shallow as they run north¬ 
wards, until, oa they approach the sands, they are almost 
indii^t ingnirihable from the steppe, in which they are merely 

^ My inmp of Rnb Kiuli wSU bo putliahoJ in lEe SeL>4embor cumber 
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shallow d«pres6JOZiB marked here and there by scrub* They 
are the arterjea of approach to the Bodua from the mountAtna 
in the south to the sands in the north. They are evidenees 
of a very different dimate tom that which now prevails, lor in 
their tipper sources the deep gorges arc doubtless the rcsnlt 
of torrentiai rain action. To-day the country is extremely 
arid and rainfall is slight or negligible. 

Arabia is said never to have had an ico age, so that w4en 
tJic territories of the higher latitudes of tlie Northem 
Hemisphere lay beneath an ice cap, Arabia must have enjoyed 
a pluvial period, and these great gorgies running northwarda 
on the desert side of the South Arabia escarpment must date 
from this time^ 1 picked up many oyster fossils on the edge 
of the sands^ which must have been washed down in bygone 
ages* These were of limestone formation and, though much 
weathered, have all been identihed as belonging to the .^liddle 
Eocene periods The tradition of ancient trade routes across 
what IB now almost a prohibitive barrier of sands^ should 
not therefore be dismissed as unreasonable ; it may connote 
that a Very early clvilh^tion existed in this region. Indeed, 
caravan tracks of great antiquity were pointed out to me in 
18"^ long, &2'^, on the very edge of the sands and leading 
on a bearing ol into what is now a drought-stricken 
waste of sands. The Badus called this the road to iTinar, a 
town w^hich* accoidnig to their traditioi]^, lies buried beneath 
the sands that have ever been encroaching southwards. 
Whether the word " Ubar ” and Ophir have any sort of 
connection it is impossible to say, but the alleged site of this 
buried city is on a dii^t line from the fronkiucense country 
of Dhofar to the most probable site of Gerrha on the Persian 
(iulf, and to Petra in Nabathnea. Other archaeological 
remains are the old ruined townships of the plain ol Dhofar 
an<I the trilith monuments I discovered in the frankiucense 
country just over the Divide.* The former would appear to 

^ For m. dft^cd accaunt. feiw ^ A]±3oag fomo LTokoaiiin Tiibei df Baath 
Anbia JourmiirfiAe Anihropf}laffiDrd toL liv* 162^^ pp. 107 if*q. 
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pr^rv^ a link vrith ancient Abvjsauiia, fof the chaiacteristiic 
architectural feature m a moaoUtMc ooLnmii vrhich, according 
to Beiit^ is common to both but is not found to-dny 

elaetirhere in Arabia, M re^rek the significHncc of the trilith 
monument^ all memory of it has faded from the tribal mind. 
This brings ns to the inhabitants tbem^elires^ 

7he tribes lis'^iiig on the borderlands of the Rub %\ Khali 
are as follows 

On the engtj Albo Shamia, Daru^ Haraais, Afar; on the 
south, Bait Kathir, Mahara, ManahiU Awamir, Sa^ar and 
Karab; on the westp NalLud^ Yam Dahanip Dawasir; on 
the north-easfcf ILmasTr and Awnmir. Sections of all these 
tribes penetrate the bordering sands during favourable Bcasous, 
that is, after rain in winter^ but only for the periods of 
evanescent pasture. 

Tile sand tribes proper that move into and live in tbe 
remoter depths of these sanda at all times of the year are 
the Jluna from the north and north-Wi^t, the ^amasir and 
Awamir from the north-cost, and the Rashid and Bait linaru, 
two sections of A1 Kothir from the south. Life in thii^ sands 
13 sporadic. There no oasis that would support a settled 
population at any point. Nomadic efisteacc in the only 
possible one, and pastures become the chief considcratiou. 
Eastwards of my line of march, which roughly coincided with 
the fifty-6rst line of longitude, water was everj'where said to 
be plentiful, but this water is of an c.vtremely brackish 
nature p so that m many places it is imdrinkable by man and 
there are known areas where even camels cannot drink it. 
The Westernmost watcrholes which I used on ray march were 
held to contain the sweetest water of the sands. In point 
of fact it W(i3 of such a salt nature that 1 was unable to drink 
it except when driven by acuto thirst to do so, and I subsisted 
on the milk o[ the two milch eamels T hod with me.^ The 

> in nujk are mi iilEtod loc Idwiff foiWil marchcfl; at HO Ullie bjid I 

moty tban o al thPiEU aaiJ tnr Ba^ob oq biird ratboUA wh|dl WB 
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water waa upsetting to man and beaat and the milk of the 
camek because aalt to the taste too. I brought back speoimena 
of every waterhoie used. Some of theae were the colour of 
beer and tasted atroiigly of sulphuretted hydrogen. They 
have been chemically analysed ami the salt content found 
to be betWEi:ii 5<) and 100 tlmea greater than that of river 
water {(.-idi? SeptcjXiber Jounud 0 / the Gf^ra]}bif^l 

Society). 

Tlic explanation of life in the sands m that the camel 
drioka this hrackiah water and tnau driiika the milk of his 
came]. The Badu is indeed the parasite of the camel — his 
exclusive food and drink here is camek^ milk and very 
occasionally camels' deah. Camels^ liair, which is clipped 
niiuuall}% Lfl spun and woven by his womenfolk, and is thus 
the means of providing him with shelter. 

The women of the sands are veiled—those of the borderlands 
not KP iqiich Eo, using their mantles as a ^‘e^l tempomrily 
when first meeting the stranger. 

There IS a geogrnptueal distributioii of Islnmie sects. The 
iMtiira of the north are Hanbsli; the tribes which range the 
Bonthem boiderbnds nre exclusively Sbafi*i| the Ekiwosir 
of the west are Wahhabi^ the ifsnaslr are ^lalaki, the Daru' 
are Ihadhif the sectarian cult of the Omanis. Town-dwellers 
of ^Vrabia are prone to give the stranger the Idea that the 
Badu k not religious, that he neither prays nor fasts. This, 
according to my experience, is a mistaken view. Generally 
speakiiig these tribes, with the exception perhaps of elements 
of the Awamir and the Sa'iirp are Jpealous in the practice of 
their religion; indeed on my last two journeys, on both of 
which occasions I travelling m the deaert during the last 
month of Ramadhan, my escorts rigidly observed the fast, 
though they were m the saddle for seven or eight hours a 
day. The townsman^ under such circumstances, would avail 
himself of the proTOJon to break the fast which all sects of 
Islam permit to the tra^nellcr, but these men disdained to 
make use of this concession in the belief, 1 suppose, of 
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acLkving grieivter merit in tte eyes of God. They ate wholly 
illiterate of course. I have never seen a Koran m the interior 
of thifi part o£ Ambiap nor laTO 1 heard of anyone who can 
read or write. Their knowledge of the Scriptiues b negligible^ 
but they obsierve the outward signs and are staaneh believers 
io God. 

The dialects of the also, have a regioiml ilistribntioa 

—a southern dialect and a northern dialect, the exceptions 
to the rule being that the Daham and Yam tribes of the 
south-west speak the northern dialect and the Awamir of 
the north-east speak the southcrii dialect. The consonant 
*^qaf^^ (gutteral i) of Arabic is pronounced through¬ 
out these inacc€S-^b[e uncontaminated deaert tribes. The 
consonant jim “ h pronounced tj in tlie southexD dialcctp, 
but in the northejii one. There arc differences in the 
names of anlmala—for instance, a wild cat is called \dfa in 
the northein dialectp and ihauwetufu in the southern dialeot^ 
The fox is known aa tha'^aUb in the southern dialect^ 
and Maail in the northern dialect. The new fenocc fox 
which 1 discovered in the sands waa tenned al AiVr, oddly 
enough a classical word for cat, which animal indeed in sijse 
it resembled. The chants of these tribes are also regional, 
so that a tribesman can be identified by his speech and song„ 

Ttiere are two saddles of the sands. The tribes of the west, 
including Sa’ar, and north use the familiar double-poled 
saddle which is pliiccd over the hump. The tribes of the south 
and east ride on a less ambitious and polcicas saddle placed 
behind the hump, but the great herds that are raised have, 
for the most part, never knoum n saddle. It is tlie cow camel 
that is valuable for her milk i the bull camel is uaually 
slaughtered at birth and eaten or Epored a apace for the 
passing guest or the joyful occasions of marriage and 
circumciaiou* The tribes move on from pasture to pasture 
and m times of exceptional droughty when rains or dews 
haw failed tliem for t^ro yeare or more, the 3 ' are drivpii 
either into the central areas where a HpechUy hardj' plant 
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h^d/i ^ grow^ or eke out into the bordering ateppe. 
The que^t k always for new pastures. 

We itiight here turn to consider that perhaps mo^ important 
objective winch Burton had in roirid, namely the raciai t)"pcs, 
I had already in ray first joumey through the eoulih-eastem 
Borderlands arrived at conclusions of racial peculiarities 
withont being consciou;^y aware that Burton had 
hypothecated that they would be found here. There ia a 
coiwidemble wedge of territory in the central south stretching 
from long, 45 k. to long. 52* which is the habitat 
of a group of trib^. These tribes are the Harosis, Bautham, 
Mahara, Qara and Shabara, Bilhaf, Bait Aahaikh. Afar. 
Barahama, From their traditions, customs, and knguagei?, 
f opined that with the escception of the Harasla they were 
racially distinct from the hawk-ncraed Semitic Arab of the 
north. In Octol>er and November last, while waiting for my 
desert escort, I devoted myself to a moewed and close study 
of these people, and the result of my invesrigationa confirms 
me in the view that Burt on hypothesis was w^ll foundetk 
I Iiad with me a camera and took some thirty or lorty portraits, 
full face and profilep and made head meaanremeats with 
callipers of such of them as I could, some forty-five spec!mens 
in all. This anthropolDgical material is being investigated 
by Sir Arthur Keith* Dr. Seligman and Dr. Krogman, and, 
being the first of its kind from this part of Arabia and dealing 
with hitherto unrecorded tribes, it is hoped that it may throw 
light on these obscure peoples of vrhoBe existence Burton 
hod guessed but whom he could never have known. It is 
sufficient for me to my that whereas the northern Arab is a 
ioDg-headed man, not a single one of my forty-five measure¬ 
ments shows a doIiocMjephalic index — in fact, fort 3 *-eight of 
them, or 9fi per cent, are derided hrachyccphalfl. They 
have* generally speaking* frizzy but not Bpiral negroid hair. 
Buck Lips, weak chins and beard of light hair. They are of a 
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very dark colour. They tattoo thebr gums. They tre^r One 
efliringr usually in the right ear. 

Circumcision is univerBal, aa in other parts of .4rabiap 
thodgli the manner U often the reverse of that Joimd else¬ 
where. Whereas in other parts of Arabia the boy isoircumcised 
as an infant and the gkl at her ninth or tenth year, amongst 
these tribes adult male oin^umcision and infant female 
cLrcumelsion are practised. Adult male circumclsioa recalls 
the anci^ait Egyptian practice. Male mummies dug up at 
Tliebes were found to toiifortn to this rule. Sometimes 
elaborate rites attend tha ceremony of male ciremnekion 
and batches of youths undergo what Is a severe public test 
of their fortitude on the same day. The rite is attended by 
brave songs and drummnigs and the firing of rifles. It is 
Bcofled at by Arahs^ amongst- whom it is, of ooursep not found. 

Hair customs seem to be connected with sejcual life. The 
boyk bead is cropped close ejceept for a lock of hair* grown 
dow'n through tho centre of the head and giving the effect of 
a eenturion^s helmet^ or mcalUng somewhat the ancient 
Egyptian Horus lock. This lock i$ cut off immediately after 
rireumckion^ that is when the boy has reached maturity, and 
the hair is then allowed to grow normally. The hair custom 
of the w'omon is as follow sThe girrahead is in part shaven 
around the edges, except for a brow fringe and a circular 
tonsuie^like patch on the top from which depend three or 
four or more long narrow plaits. When tho girl is betrothed, 
which b unuallj at the age of twelve or thirteen^ the Lair is 
allowed to grow normally. Within a month of marriage^ us u 
sign that she is a nuiiden no longer, a long strip of akin (with its 
atteudiint hair) about hall on inch wide, is shaved down 
through the centre of the head so that hair never grows 
there again. This scalping operation k extremely painful 
ami sometimea has fatal results. 

Smoking Ls tmivcrial amongat men, to a lea^ extent 
amongst women * many of the latter, however^ chew tobacco 
and they all take snuff. The ladies lienna their fingers and 
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toe-mils and paint tlieif faces green, red and blaek. They 
also paint black the munirrot^ i.e. the shaven centre parting 
down through the head. Both se^es smear their bodies ivith 
indigo and their mantles are ustially impregnated with it. 

A great number of pagan cults survive amongst these people. 
They universally believe in tho Evil Eye and the good and 
evil ULRuenccs of departed spirits, and have many cults of 
palliation and expiation. The credulous betake themselves 
to Of descendants of tlie prophet -Muhammad, or sndi 

others OH can read and write, for a scrip of Holy Writ which 
they believe to have some magical value against the Evil 
Eye. The coat varies from ;?2 for a mere prophylactic to 
as much as $10 or S?20 against every manner of mi — a sort of 

all-Ln ” policy p Lu the event of disease in man or camel 
the cause is often attributed to the Evil Eye, 

A sheep or cow is slaugbtertd and its blood sprinkled over 
the victim, the flesh being distributed to the people. 
Onlimrily the use of fraiakincense is common to keep off the 
Evil Eye. A cow whose lactation has without apparent 
reason ceased, is subjected to this treatment, the ladies go 
round with the incimse burner wafting it in circular motion 
over the animal affiicted with it. No woman in this region 
is allowed to milk camel, cow. or sheep. She may not touch 
the udders of any animal ^ were she to do so she would 
immediately become an outcast. Thiss I ujidcrstatid, is a 
custom widely found in Africa. 

In the mountains men Uve in caves during tlie summer 
monsoon reins, and under trees at other thuea ; tiiey are not 
nomads, however, and caves are private possessions. In 
the plain itsell^ where man makes a house to shelter IdmseLf, 
the first thing he does is to hammer four nails into the 
respective comers of the house^ a rite which is supposed to 
keep out the Evil Eye. When the building is completed^ he 
slaughters a iamb on the threshold os a sacrifice to ensure that 
his walls will endure—a sort of christening ceremony which we 
perform on ships w ith the cooler and more fragrant blood of 
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the grape. The cu^toni in Oman when a new hontse L& fmii^hed 
ia for tho prospective occupant to alay a sheep on going in. 
He dabbles hk hand in the poo! of bipod and smeani the 
doorposta. This custom is also observed in the plain of the 
Dhofar, but during oettmi budding operations. The mc4it h 
eaten by the buildeni themselvca and the blood is smeanKl 
indiscriminately over the walk. On the completion of tlie 
house, the incomer dashes two henk eggs on the thresholdj 
twn on the 5 taijr\i-ay, and two on the iipstaiis doorway. This 
is anathema to the mountain dwelleta (in any case they have 
no houses), because hens and eggs are with them taboo, [t 
would be the greatest insult to place such things as food before 
the Qjira tribesman of the mountains. 

Law and As in most tribal societies in ilrabla, 

AuJba al havi 2 or a code of local aanctioim k the chiel law. 
The Aan; is the wise man of the tribe, not infrequently it k 
a hereditary office ; occasionally the hauz is the sheikh of 
his tribe. Shara* Saw. or holy law, is in Oman and elsewhere 
the law of the townships. Outside them it will be resorted 
to in cnse$ of matrimony and sometimes of inheritance^ in 
disputes or crime cases scarcely atalL Tliese are the proyince 
of the kauz^ Tlia same is trne of these South Arabians. 
The Shara^ law h distasteful to these people and can only 
be imposed in limited coastal areas by Government force. 
Their own code varies considerably from the code of Oman 
or that of Hadliramaut, showing evidences of exclusive origin. 
They have a passionate attachment to the eye for an eye idea, 
the need of making the punishment fit the crime, An example^ 
told me by the Wall as having taken place this year k as 
follows:— 

“ X was going a journey into " Y's ” country and took 
a rabia from Y On arriving there the sacred law of 
protection wm transgressed and X found himself wounded 
with a bullet through the fleshy part of his thigh. A Hauz 
heard the case and decided that ** Y **, the Innocent party^ 
but a member of the offen<ling tribe, must subtnit to the 
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infliction of n sLtaiLif wo tint! as thafc which X liad sustained. 
For this purpose a piece of stick was brought and Bharpened, 
skewer fashion. This was thrust into leg and a 

bullet was threaded, and drawn in its path. By local eangris 
*' X'b" grievance was temovedp 

In Oman the abuse of tbe robin wonjd lie followed by w'ar 
between the two tribes unfess tbe offended party agreed to 
the ruling of the fiatiz^ when he would receive from the 
offenders laum^l-itijh (blame of the face)^ which is usually 
Assesserl at S400, Murder, wbich in tribal societies is almost 
invariably settled by blood money and in Oman varies 
between S40O and SI,000 (or rather its equivalent in kind), 
LB in these Qam mountains assessed prodigiously high, in 
theory something like STi.OOO, which it may take a lifetime to 
pay off, but which is most usunllv complicated by a vendetta. 
The murdered man may be poor, so that his close relatives 
will in any case be impoveriahod, but collections are made 
from each and member of the tribe, who as point of 
honour or from inescapable cuBtoni must bear the brunt. 

The tribes of the Central South have a poor reputation as 
regards the raduJ-as-Aahutm} The rad^d-ns-snlaam merely 
means that when two persons meet between whose tril^es 
there is blood or other enmity, if one says to the other Peace 
he upon you " and the other replies “ And upon you he 
peace they have buried the hatchet for the nonce. For 
one now to take ad\'antage of the other and slay him, in his 
sleep, for instance, would m any other part of Arabia be the 
deepest treachery. Not ao amongst tide lawless brood, 
however. Tlmt it may happen elsewhere is possible, but 
normally the offender would be hounded out of hU own tribe 
or be required to make Kome requital and his name would 
bo for ever stnircheil. These non-Arabic speaking tribes of 
the Central South have no &uch regard for the normal Arab 
laWn Thev also observe in the breach whnt is elsewhere a 
fixed canon, the tlmmu^l-bafn or " stomach price This m 

^ It iA oidy vriLhin ciaEupfiTKtividy re^nt imea tlut the wiQEild 

Uk; at aU. 

IRIS. DCTO-n^ 1^31. 
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a kind gf gJaboratioD of the Jaw^ of tliree days" hpfipitality, 
Tr a Badii has eaten the salt of a nmn^ his goods are safe 
for a period of four days and four nights, the time for the 
Jast vestige of food to have passed out of his body, ] f the 
Bado'B tribe unwittingly raids the man during the% four 
days they must and do return the loot. This fhamn-at-baln 
is sacrecf with the other tribes uf the Southern fringe, but 
not with the non-.-Viab group. 

Mnrria^e, Polygamy is imivcTsally practised here as eise- 
w'here in Arabian and it would be extremJy rare to find a girl 
of sixteen who had not experienced married life. Earlier 
marriages arc met with where one or other party hnjx not 
reached the age of pubert}'; this is no hindrance to marital 
relations. But divorce b easy a^id a man has only to say 
talnq three times to send hia wile back to her father without 
any obligations for her future support beyond half the mamagc 
dowry* which in man}' oases may be half a cow, or if the lady 
is extremely Ijeautiful or wU-connected may range as high 
as sis cowa. ^Vomen enjoy a gioftCer meosiire of freedom 
and arc not averse to speaking to a man in public, wluch in 
many of the tnwns of .-Viabla would lose tbem their reputation^ 
if not their lives. A girl is never consulted* eertamiy not in 
the case of her first marriage, as to her huBbaod, He is 
selected by her father and b usually the liighest bidder for 
her hand irrespective of hia age* On the night of her nuptials 
she wdl] he escorted by her male relations to the cave of her 
spouse* which is entirely destitute of any sort of furniture 
except a carpet* In Oman it would be bruzeu on her pAvt 
to enquire who or what her husband is and she may not know- 
of her marriage to within a few days of its taking place, Evnn 
after divorce* when ahe ja much oldeip she again will not be 
consulted in the choice of the mnUp hut in the Central South 
this rule 13 somewhat relaxed. 

Inhertianee, The usual law' of Muhammadan itiheritance, 
which is inviolable in other part^ of .\rabia, ij not here 
observed. By that law a man’s estate, after meeting of debts, 
is fb^ided up into shares—a daughter receives one share. 
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a son two shares and the wives onc-cigbt b of the estato.^ Where 
there are no sotib the paternal uncle, or in tlie case of there 
lieing none, the paternal mate cousins^ receive the eoh^b sbare- 
Amcngst the southern borderland tribes^ AI Kathir^ etc.* 
the debts on a man's estate may not take up more than 
one-third of it. 01 the remaining two-thirds, onc-^^uarter 
goes to the wife that has borne ohildren, one-eighth to the 
^fe that has not bome children, and the remaLuder to the 
children, but where it differs from Shara* law is that if there 
is no son and fewer than three daughters the deceased's brother 
ia entitled onl}' to a daughter's share, and if there are three 
or more daughters, these take the whole of it and paternal 
male relations get nothing. 

The Jaws of inheritance of the mountains are peculiar* 
Tlicy are bound up with their cult of animal sacrifice* Their 
wealth is generally in cows and at a man's decease half of 
hU cattle are slaughtered aa a blood aacrifiee up to the number 
of twenty* In the case of large herds^ twenty b the maximuia. 
Creditor claims are allowed on the estate to the extent of 
one in ten and what renmins is dirided between sons and 
daughters. The wives' portion is likewise one in ten m a 
small estate and generally a maximum of five in the case of 
a large estate. A peculiar feature of this mountain system 
k that if a woman haa one daugliter or three daughters and 
no aon^t part of the estate passes to her deceased husband's 
family* There would thus appear to be some special 
significance about the numbers one and three. Another 
feature of the mountain sjTitcTn which differs from the usage 
of the South Arabian tribes is that wives get the same share 
irrespective of whether they have bome children or not. 

Lanffnagt^. The languages spoken hy these tribes are four 
in utimber^ — Shaharij, .Mahri, Bauthari, Harsiisi p the last 
three seem to have close aflinitica* Although I understand 
they arc Semitic in structurei no outside Arab uaderstands 
them. They are not wTitten languagcsp though Shaliari 

^ For dcuih MuAaTnmodan Lour, p. 110, S. Vis^-Fitz£itrildf 
OjJoni Ucdr^l^ Fre», 193L 
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and 3Iahri have been recorded by Dr, ^laximillEan Bittner 
from the material of the Miiller and Laculberg Ejcpeditiotia, 
I have recorded ^'Ocabuiaries of all four dialects, including 
the two prenously unnoticed ones. It h not poasEble on this 
occasion to dwell on theiXL Liatening to them, wliat frtrikes 
the ear accn^itomed to Arabic is the frequency of a lisped 
sibilant like the WeUb which seeim to take the place 

of Ji i 3 ^ iX Ct ^ ® ^ ^ nasal n or fn in 

Siiahnri, As regards numbera there would not appear to 
be a dual form and unlike Arabic all nnmbers above two 
are pjural. 1 believe that t1ic»e languages are touch nearer 
to the Semitic languages of Ethiopia than they are to limbic. 
Tins would appt^ar to be another link with Africa. 

C&ncljmm^ To Bum np^ Burton’s li}*potheais No* 2 of the 
existence of racial typea distinct from the Korthern ,-Vjub h 
clearly proved. J have not had time to do more than to touch 
on these peculiarities of the tribes of the Central South tiordcr^ 
landflp but they are sufficient to show tliat. here are non-Arab 
801^1 valfl (if we take the long-headed bawk-faeed man of the 
North as the true Arab type) of great antiquity. I am Inclined 
to think that some of the tribes of North-East Africa and some 
of those of Soullieru Arabia had a common origin. Whether 
that origin was in .ilrabia or Africa (tlietc are traditions of 
the latter) is a matter for conjecture. One is reminded in 
this connection that one of the oldest stories of these parts 
is that of the Queeii of Sheba^ who is claimed both as an 
Ethiopian and an Arab Queen in the respective continenta* 
J!ay abe not have been Queen of both ? Jlay not her people 
have been a common pre-Arab uboriginal ? Against this 
theory is their head measurements, w'hicb abow them all 
to be markedly bracbycephiilic. anti the centre of 
brachyccphaly distribution is in Southern Asia. 

Burtod^s h3q>othesis No. 1 that the slope of Arabia falls 
from north to south is dot bome out by the aacertEuned facts. 
It La true only to the limited extent of the south-eastern 
comer eastwards of the aanik, i.c. of long. 55^ approximately. 
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Ab for hLa main objective, the plan of croBsing from Muscat 
t^etitwuniii to Medina, or in the reverse direction, I believe 
he wo old have found the route impract icabLe. One set of 
camels would have been inadequate, one escort of whatever 
tribe out of the question. The animals of the Oman, bred 
in motintalns and steppe, would have been physically unable 
to work and live in sands. Burton would thus have been 
obliged to find regiooul relayii of camels and be passed from 
tribe to tribe as 1 wag on my journey through the southern 
borderlands in 1927. Only camels bom in the sands and bred 
to its scant and pocubar flora and salt wafer can live in thcm« 
After crosaing the aorthejn Oman massif, a Jourtiey never 
before his time made by a European and only performed by 
three European expeditions since, Burton would have been 
obliged to enlist the services of either the Awamir or Manasir, 
neither tribe too kindly disposed to EoTOpean inquisitiveneaa^ 
as I have personal reasons for knowing. How far these could 
have conducted him into the heart of the sands would have 
dcpende<l upon the favoured pasture spots (which in turu 
would have depended upon the locaUtiea of last yest'^s rain— 
if any), and how far these tribes were at pEjace with the Hasbid 
and Mtirra, other sand tribes to the west—their hereditary 
enemies to boot. Assuming even such difficulties to have 
been overcome, the great problem would still have had to be 
faced, that of finding Arabs capable and willing to brave the 
arid wastes to the west of 51^. For if my Arab information 
is correct, practically no waferhole could be looked for at 
least in the southern sands west of my line of march. Hamad 
the Murri, my guide and reputed the moat famoua man in. 
the sands, was one of the lew who had passed across this 
drought-stricken waste in one very favourable raiu year. 
But progress where pastures and water are insufficient is 
very slow and uncertain, and only possibk at all to camels 
graring most of the day and carrying no burden. To pack 
animals laden with rations and heavy scientific instruments 
it would appear to be impossible^ What mode my journey 
possible was that last year's rams in Bakaka^ a half-way 
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fiand region witli good trateip oaiiscd & general gravifcatjoo 
of tlie tribes there thb year and eio made possskible reln}^ of 
men and camela i also to an almost unprecedented peace 
reigning between the southern aud northern sand tribes—a 
combbiation of cLrcumstojicca by no means to be expected 
or relied upon. 1 tried the Oman approach to the sands for 
mis years and never succeeded. It is tactically a bad startini^ 
point. ^loreover^ I suspect that BurtoUp had he been able 
to get into the desert from Mnseatp would, in the luckiest 
events have been deflected by physical conditions alone in 
the western marches from the route he contemplated. WTiero 
would he have been driven then ? Perliaps into the aamc sands 
which I traversed. There must alwa^'a be a considerable 
element of luck in the penetration of Arabia. And wc may 
be quite sure that if the circumEtances of bis dav had been 
favourable^ Burtou would have accomplished his journey 
acro^ Rub ^al Kliali, and eo deprived me of the privilege nf 
talking to you about the opprobrium to modern adventure 
Professor l^Iargoliouth (Director)^ in presenting the Medal, 
said that the Society was fortunate in being able to bestow 
a special mark ol honour on the ejtplorcr whose lecture it bad 
been heekriiig. Fie recalled the opening words of Palgrave'^s 
C^ml and £q^ern Ambia i — 

“Of the interior of the va^t region, of its plains and 
mountains, its tribes and cities, of it$ government and 
institutions^ of ita miiabitaatSp their waj's and customs 
of their social condition, liow" far advanced in civilimtion 
or Sunk in barbarism, W'bat do we a$ yet really knowp 
save from accounts necessarily wanting in fullness and 
pr^bion ? It is time to fill up this blank in the map of 
Asia^ and Ibia, at whatever risksi we will now endeavour; 
either the land before us sball Ise our tombp or w'e will 
traveme it in Its fullest breadth^ and knoiv what it contains 
Irom shore to shore. nulla relrormim” 

Although this exordium inclined the reader to ask in the style 
of Horace: Quid di/ptum tanio feret hk ptomhs^ kialu? 
Palgrave undoubtedly occomplished a considerable part of his 
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progiRninic, and thiougL his ent^riae And tliBt of travdlers 
who hod followed in his iootstepa and those of Burton^ names 
had ttLickeiied iii parts of the map of Arabia which bad 
previously been blank; only the vast area known as the 
Empty Quarter'^ liod remainetl white. It ws^s a source of 
pride to Englishmen that, one of themselves had now 
ciomiiieiici?d the estension of knowledge to that region also. 
And of the subjects of study enumerated by Palgravo it 
would he observed that Mr. Tliomas had not neglected one. 
It was gratif 3 Hng to the Societ}* that hOi having been the 
lecipient of honours which must nccesaarih^ have been more 
flattering, had also accepted that which they were fortunately 
able to give. 

XoncE 

Members and Subscribing Libraries are reminded that by 
Rule 24j all Annual Subacriptions for the coming year are 
due on Ist January without application from the Society» 
A great samg would be effected if all members would 
kindly comply with thifl rule. 

The Eael Gelbneb LiltRABY 

The library and the be<]uest of MSS, of the late Orientalistp 
Karl GeldncTp have been acquired by the University Libmry, 
Jilarburg-on-I^hn. Amongat these are all the preliminary 
studies for the translation of the Bigi'eda, whieh has been 
finished in and is now being printed. There ia also the 
indeJC to the Rigveda (in outline}^ comprising about 50,000 
entries. In addition there, am several works on the subject 
of the Avesta w'ith improved tmnsbtiooa of the moro difiiGiiIt 
parts and many foot-notes, chiefly concemiiig the language; 
numerous notes on the Upanishads on which Dtr^ Geldnet 
intended to work after having flnjahed the translation of the 
Veda; the PtHersburg into which he put coimtlesd 

supplementary notes; and finally his completed lectures^ 
e.g. on Buddhism, a subject on which Dr, Geldner has not 
published anything. 
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Tfur Jeinah Quarterly Review. VoL xiii. So. 1, July, 1931. 
Bcntwich, Nonnan. Josephus, the Man and the Historian. 


Jovmal Airiatiyue, Tome ccxvii, Ko. I, Jnly-Sept., 1930, 

GMDuillnc, H. do. La Campagne du Printompe de 1929 h Tollo, 
Minorsky, M. V, Trauscaucasiea. 


L'Jkeole Franfafse ef Extreme-Ofient, 

Tome Kxix, 1939, 29th Year, 1930. 

Golouliew, Victor. L'Age du Bronise an Tonkui et dans le Nord- 
Annam, 

Colani, ^ ^dleine. Qudqucs Starions Hoahlnhiennee. (Note 

preliminoire,) 

Gravures primitives sur Pierre et sur 0». 

Cmdte. George. Etude* CumbodgicnuM, XXIU. date du 
Temple de Bantay Srei, 


Jauriuit of ihe ifdayan Brancti of the R.A.S, 
Vol. ix, Pt, i, 1931. 

Wilkinson, R. J Mahmud II and Abdul Jalil III. 
Oswbeck, H, Hikayat Sultan Bustamam, 

1 Trengganu Vocabulary, 

lunebon, . Note.s ou Tampacg (tin coinage). 


Joumat of the Afanehrter Egyptian and O/iental BocwFg. 
No. xvi, 1931. 
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Slotkip Israel Farpig and Features of Ancient Hebrew 

Poetry. 

Joumai of I/mj iScct>^y of Orirnial Research. 

% ol iih\ Noa. 2-4. April^iily, 1930. 

Meicett Samuel A. D. ^ Babjbiuon Contractus. 

Fose/j C- Les NIO-SITA AG. 

VoL Xo. 4. Koy., 1950. 

Kevin, B. 0. The Wisdom of Ajoen-em-apt tmd its possibla 
dependence upon the Hebrew Book of Provcrba. 

Neiie Folge 7 Jahrg. Helt 2^ 1951. 

C* Einc Stciuplatte ana dec Chou-Zeit, 

Boordn, T. B. Neues hber deo Bambudur. 

Danckert, Werner. OstMiutiscbe MiiBikiatbctik. 

PalcJ^inc Exjiloniiwn Fund. July, 1951- 

Crowloot, J. W. Work of the Joint Expedition to Satnnrin- 
SebuBtiya, -\prU and May^ 193L Three platea. 

- Becent Work round the Fountain Court at Jerash. Six 

plates. 

■- Dolmen Necropolbd ucar Kera^b, Galilee. 

Grunts Elihm Ain SbemSd 1931. 

Journal of {he Polejrftw^ Oriental Society. Yol xif No. U 1951* 

DhormCt Bdv, Pere- Le ddohiflrcniont des tablettea do Baa 
Shumia. 

Catnianp T. Light and Darkness in Palestine Folk-bre. 

VoL xi, No. 2. 1951- 

Mayer, L. A. A Soqnd to Mujir ad-Dtn"a Ckromde. 

Snfuiaalo, A. Topographical Rcaearchea in the Shephdfth* 1950. 

.Albright, W. F. The Third Campaign at Tell Beit Slirsim, 1930. 

Rici^a degti Sludi OricniaU. VoL xii^ Fasc. lip 1929- 

Ksani. La Samisacandrika. 

Fnrtaiii, G* Scp<»lture e costumi sepolcralt bobilonesi e aasLri 
aecondo gli scavi reeenti. 

Syria. Tome rii. Premier Fasc., 1951. 

Schaeffer. Fp-A, Lee fouillea de Minet-el-Beida et de Roa Sbamra 
(with plates). 

ViroUeaud, Ch. Le dt'chiffrement dea tablettes a1phab£ti<iaea dc 
Has Sbamra. 

Neuville, R. et MalloDp P. A, Les debuts do Tage des mt^aux dans 
lea grottes du desert de Judee (with pbtesj. 

Gjerstad, Einar. Sununary of Swedish excavations in Cyprus. 
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Deel Ixx, aflcveHjig 4 , 1^I30+ 

Kniyt. Dr. Alb. C, De to Wana op 0o8t*CeIebea. 

Kaninil^ke Amteftio,n, 

X'RiBtjgAte jaarvorslng, 1930 . 
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Books lEiven bv Mr. S. W, Carruth*ns. 1, China Magazine, The, 
Mi^ummer Vol- 186S. 2nd ed. 2, China Miigazine, Tii«. 
ChtbtJims VoL, 1868, Hwgkmg. 1863-9. 3, K«ord^ o£ the 
General Conference of the Protwtant Mjfflionariw of Cliina, 
Showftat, 1818. i, Kntural History, Chinese. BlMkpfiaU. 
5, T’ai'puig Rebellion, The, H. T. \ate8. Pj^plilet, 
Shaitijhai, 6. Taepings aa they ate, by " One of Them . 
Pamphletn LonAon, 1364. 


Allahabad iTniversltr Stndiw, voL 6. pt. 1, 2 ; vol. 7, pt. I, 2. 

10 X ej. Jffafcatod, 1930. 1931, From fAe Beyisfrar, 
ArchiBologieal Series, Travaacore, vol. 7, pt. 1, by A. S, 
Ramanatba Avyar. Ill X 81. frivaudrum, 19M. 

From the (iorertiment of Travoneore. 
Asad Jibrail Rustnm, Materials for a Corpus of Arabie Doc^tneam 
relating to the Hiswry of Syria. 1831-5, vob 1, 13 X I J, 

*i>uM930, 1931. , . 

Bhamdaeja. Maliarshi, Amsu Bodbini 

10 X 7. Ban^hff, 1931. From Ram7t%Kial H. 

Bibliotheca lalamice Bd. 2, Ueiansg. von H. 

Uhrbuch der siebeti Koranlwungen von Danl. U. 
Morgenlandieche Gcsclls, lOj X "J. islffHAMl, 1930. 

From Horr F. Brockhdus. 

Brandstettcr, R., Wir Menschen der tndonpiBchen Erde, 7. 
Das Sprechen ini Spiegel der indonesisclien Idiome u. 
UteratUTcn. 91 X fij. £«=«*«. 1931. from f/ir .-luiAy. 
Burlington Magaiino, The, Starch, 1931. Pottery Xotoa on the 
Persian Exhibition, R. L. Hobwn. 131 X 

JiVjn.'wn ikj* 


Catalogue ol the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan Tripitaks, 
pt, 1, 2. Librarv of the Otani Daigoku. 1 ll X SJ. Kyoto. 
19M 1931, ' From the Library. 

1, Chrotwlogical List of Taserlptlonji. 2, InsofiptiojiB {tests) 
of the Pndnkliottai State according to d>Tiaatics. 13 x &!. 
PuduiUMtai, 1929. From I hr Pudukkotai Darbar, 

CommissnnAtt if. 9., Sfandelslos Travels in Western India, 
1633-9. 9x8. Aoiidofl, 1931. FramOiford Univennty Prm. 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Yaksas, pt, 2, 10 X C4. irasAiMptoii. 

Z>.C.i 1B31, Ftcon Sifiitfvtonian iTiMituiwn. 
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Coran, Le, Tmdiiit par Abmixi J^Tmictie, B. Ben Daoud, 
lOi X T. Pant. ^ From M. Geuthnef. 

Courbin, IL, Gruucuiin flemcntBUe dn Siiaidcrit dossiaiie 
l*“*T 2«» partie. 11 X Parit, 1831. ^ ’ 

T\ v- ir X, , Pro*-* M.AdnfH-MaittHneuiv, 

l>evoasbira, SlrK,^ R. L, Bor “ Baldachin mit dcm Vo^jel ’’ jji 
parsjschaD ^liiijatuidip Z^ts. Blr Bildcndc Rtioatp 13 x 

TV j tt 11 m< „ . From tht Author. 

DodwdI, H,, The Founder of Modern Egypt, a Biudv of 
Mtihammad 'Ali. 9X6. CanArulgt, 1951. 

n j n »■ T,. 1 ‘1 Cambridge Umvereitg PrfM. 

Dud^ H. WFaal-i-fcrhut. eia t&rkiachea SchettenspleL 
Pamphlet. SJ x b^. Itianbul, 1931, 

* f, n , „ FromZaumn Kitaphaneti, 

nigoM, P, 6.,_1, Rgypt and the Army, 2, The Transit of Eir\>nt. 

Enc>cloppd]B of Sikh lateraturo hy Euban Singh of Xatha. 

lfih‘ “i ^ Author. 

Kihiopic Teit of the Book of Eccleajaetea, ed,hy S, A. B. Morcer 

Fa V*r 

‘ Organ of the Ancientis. Sj X 6J, London, 

r*ii ar t ■ r T’ H tr* Ee^i^4. 

Iialland^ Marn?, La du Bouddlia. If^J x 7. Pans, mi. 

^ T r i ar Messrs. MaisoHBnm FtertS- 

Oar«taog, J., Jonhw. Jqdg^i 9X6. London, 1931, 

Greenup, A. W., A KubbalLsticEpistle, Jewish Quol^rlvR^^ 
H ’^‘‘V F From the Auihof. 

Hebrew Union College Annual, ed, by™/ 

Lauterbftcb ojid othem, vol. 7. SJ x fij. Cfnriwtwf,', I& 30 . 

^nwxirir. 0 . T n rri u-i , F^^om /Aff BooM of Governors^ 
Hopkins, L, C., The Hevclopmcnt of Chinese Writing, The 

Ulml Ah Shah, The Golden Eaat, 91 X 6J. London, 1D31. 

India m 1929-3Q. 9 x SJ. Calrutta, 1931^"' 

Ki«b .1 Kh^H 

reused 1 ^. 9x€. Aom/on, 1931. From Mr. CaSingoid 

if.x ’■ 

r-_ j V Fnwn Herr C. IfiMjer, 

,wnr'i 4 ““i ';±" 

e year ij^j. la x 10. Leyden, 1931. Exchange- 
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Langdon, Bimian PersDOAli^ in EabjIonLan Heligion^ 
Jonmnl^ Society for PromaUon of tbe Study of Religions^ 
Tol, If 1931. 10 X 6|. the Author. 

Leipziger SemitLstiflclie StudicQ. Neiic Folgc Bd, I. Dio 
llaupttypeD der flumerischeii Beacbwdrung von A, 

FalkoDHtein. 9| x Leipii(ft 1931^ 

Leo Afric, Coquet, Lea HeritierB dp la “ Toifton d'Or”. 

8X5+ 1931* From Aftsers^ JJatsoimeave Frir^s. 

M&iiler, E., Vergleichunga'Tabrfleii der perflisclien u, cbrbtHelton 
&itrochnung. Panipblct+ 13x10, 1931. ^uyAf. 

Mansion, J., Eoquiiae d"nne Kistoire dp la kngue sunscrite. 
Prefoce de L* de In Vallh Pouf^sin. 9i X P&n^, 1931, 

Fmiit M. Gcuthner^ 

.Mnreuli, J* R., T'be AjiiPTicnnimion of IsftflJi:: Mayer Wise. 
PamplLlet. S X 5|. 1931. 

From Il^breu* Union Coliege^ 
Memoirez, Societe Finno-Ongripnrte 59. Volksdicktuiig dtr 
TBcbereiniRsen von Y. Wicbmano. 10| X T. 193L 

Exchange. 

Mobergr Aii-na?if^(Koran 37) in der btLaiuiBcben Tradition. 
Lunrls Univ. Ank’^lcriXt, NX. Avd* Bd. 37, lOt X i. 
Luud^ 1931. From Mrmrs. Olrerop^ 

Muli&rak, Ztiki, Ij* Prose arabe au iv^ piteb de THegire. lti| x T* 
Pnrif. 1931. From -l/nj^irfifure Freree, 

Myaon?, Oriental Libnirv Publicatlon+s, Sanskrit Seriea No, 1Z*4 
The Apastattibn-^ulbnj^utra ed, by D. Sriaivasaebar and 
V. S. Nurupinihnc:fi£Lr+ 84 X 5^. Mffsorr, 1931, 

From Goverfmiern Orimlal Library. 
Nyberg, H. S., Hilfsbucb dea PeMevi, 1.^ 3. IC^ X 7. Upp/tfila^ 
1938, 193L FrofJ* litmt llarrar^ourits^ 

Pelliot, Pp, Le premier voynge de ** TAmphitrite'' cn Cbjue. 
Journiil de^i Savants 193e“9, llj X 9i- Pariit, 1930. 

From the Auihor. 

Piper^ H,, Dot ge&ctmul^sjge Lebcnslnuf der Volker Indicns* 
10 X 61. Leipzig, 193L Ffoin Herr J. Weicher. 

Pins, C, O. van der, Les relations entre les Fays-Bap ct le Hidjass. 

S X 6^. La ffriyr, 1931, From Messrrs. Nijhoff^ 

Ronbimr, J, H., ^Vomnn in Primitive ^Eotlierrigbt Societies, 
9x6. Gromfiffra^ London, 1931, From JfWs. 
bakae Miki, The Exploits of Okya Scnapbicnocq (Yamiada 
Nagamnsa) in Siam in the seventeenth centunr. Pamphlet, 
9J X 6^* Tokifo^ 1931, From (he Author, 

Seddon, C. N., An Elemental^' Marathi Grammar. X 5. 

XofM/oJi, il^3L O^ord Vnivtr«if}f Prrss, 

Sd Sbonagon, The Pillow Book of,traiiaL by A. M aley. 8 x 51* 
London, 1928, BoOf^ht, 
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St«v^ii5, E. S.f PolL'tales of MrAq, traniil. lEittoduetioii by Sir 
A, WiUon. 9x6. London, 1931, 

Fr&m OjrforJ Umvrrsii^ Pr^ss. 
SuvAz^prabbilsa-autra. Prepared for publication by Biioj-iu 
Naiijio and revised by Hakei Idzuml. 91 X &[. Kipto^ 
1931. ‘ Bought, 

Teat! e Documeotb 4. PapesiiK), Y, Inni del Rig-Yeda. 8 K 5i. 

Bolotjin^, 1931. From N. Zcrni'cAeZZi. 

Traa^lit^mtioii from Arabic and Hebrew into EDgliBhp Arabic 
into Hebrew, with Transliterated Lists. dj X 51 p 
JcrusaUm^ 1931. From the GoTvrnment of Palfsiin^^ 

UpanUluubf, Tbe Thirteen Principal UpanbbadHp TracsL by 
R. E. Home, 2nd edition. 9X6. Landoiu 193L 

From Oxford Univi^rsU^ Frtss^ 
URS3p Menioires du Comit^ dea Orient^istea^ 4. nj X 8* 
L^nin^rad, 1930. Ej^^hange. 

VicitrakarnikHvailuiiQddhrta, Nevarf text. Edit, and tr&nni. by 

H. Jorgenseo. OricnUl Tninsf. Fnndt N.S. 3L 9 x 6. 
Lottdofty 193U 

AVatelin, L. C., and Langdon, B., Excavations at Kish, voL 3, 

1925-7. Ill X 1930. /Vom Al. Genthner. 

Wesendonk, 0. tjv von :— 

I. Die Religionsgesehichtlkhc Bedentung des YH^llla"llapta 

Dhiti. Untersuchongen allgemcinen Religions- 
geschichte, 3. Bonn^ 1931* 

2. tine reUgion eteinte: le ^faniobeisme^ La Revne 

AfeiiHiieltc^ 33 1931. 

3, Uber die Totenklage boi den olten Peraern^ Zeits, fur 

Ati^^ionekondcp 46. Jnhfgang, Berhu, 1931. 91 x fij, 

X 5. 

A\iI.^oiii A. T., t^Iesopotamiap 1917-20. A Clash of Loyalties. 

10 X T* London^ 1931, From Ojford Vmotrsitg Pn‘ 39 . 
ifV isdoni of the East. The Harvest of Leisnre tr, from the Tstire- 
r.nre pui$n by Ryukichi Kar^ta. The Song of the Lord. 
Bhagavadgitii. Tr. by E. J. Thomas. 7x5. Loirdon, 
1931. Frmn Mr, Murray. 

Wootibrooke Studies, ed. and tmnsL by A. Mingann. VoL iti. 
BuUetin of the John Hylands Library,, vots. 13 and 14. 
101 X 61^ Cnmbridt^, 1931. From Hewfw. Heffer, 

orte Affthiivjras. Kritische Cbcrsetznngen aiLS deiii Knnon der 
Jaina, von \\ * Schubring, Quellen der RelisdonsgescJuchteT 
Bd. Gmirnfm, 1927, 

From dieofffj, KijnJciiAoccjt d- RuprevAi. 
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